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It  is  one  thing  to  possess  a book  — another  thing  to  vse  it.  The 
Dictionary  of  Daily’  “Wants  is  eminently  a Book  for  useful  purposes  . 
There  can  scarcely  arise  a Domestic  Want  upon  which  it  yvill  not 

BE  FOUND  TO  AFFORD  GOOD  ADVICE,  AND  SOUND  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 
Its  SPECIALITIES  ARE  THREEFOLD:  — 1.  COMPREHENSIVENESS  OF  SUBJECTS. 
2.  Accuracy  of  Information.  3.  Ease  of  Reference. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Dictionary  op  Daily  Wants  may  be  said  to  have 
done  for  matters  of  Practical  Utility  in  Domestic  Affairs,  wbat 
the  great  naturalist,  Linmeus,  did  for  the  science  of  Botany — 
it  has  brought  the  thousands  of  useful  items  scattered  in 
disorder  through  an  unlimited  nnmber  of  channels,  into  one 
An-augement  and  System,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  found 
and  applied. 

We  assure  those  to  whom  this  Dictionary  may  become  a 
Household  Book,  that  it  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest 
care — that  every  line  has  been  attentively  considered  before 
being  suffered  to  pass  through  the  press — that  the  Medical 
Articles,  and  those  relating  to  Law,  have  been  written  by  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  not  only  qualified  to  lui'ite,  but  experienced 
by  practice  in  their  avocations  ; and  that,  in  the  composition 
of  the  Dictionary,  many  talents  have  been  employed,  and 
many  friendly  hands  engaged. 

The  Dictionary  has  already  found  a veiy  large  sale — no 
less  than  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  complete  Work  having 
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been  issued.  The  Dictionary  of  Useful  Knoavledge  (a 
companion  Work),  forming  a Book  of  Reference  upon  all  matters 
of  History,  Geography,  Science,  Natural  History,  Statistics,  &c.,. 
is  now  in  progress,  and  is  well  Avorthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  Dictionary  op  Daily  Wants  : thus,  the  two  Dictionaries 
form  a complete,  and  invaluable  Encyclopcedia,  embracing  all 
subjects  of  interest  and  of  jj^actical  utility. 

In  compiling  the  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,  the  Editors 
have  availed  themselves  of  works  by  the  most  eminent  authorities 
in  various  departments.  A List  of  these  authorities  is  appended, 
and  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Editors  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Authors  of  the  Books  enumerated. 


London  : December,  1 860. 
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PATERNOSTER  line  for  angling  l3 
principally  used  for  pike  and  perch  fishing, 
although  chub  and  trout  Will  be  occasionally 
caught  whilst  using  it.  It  is  made  of  either 
gimp  or  gut  of  from  a yard  to  a yard  and  a 
half  in  length ; at  the  bottom  is  a perforated 
bullet  or  pear-shaped  lead,  with  a brass 
ring  inserted,  to  which  the  line  is  to  be 
attached ; at  six  inches  from  the  bottom  a 
loop  is  made,  a second  a foot  higher  up,  and 
again  a third  another  foot  further  up  the 
line : to  eacti,  of  these  loops  hooks  are  to  be 
attached,  tied  on  to  four  or  five  inches  of 
either  gut,  hog’s  bristle,  or  gimp ; the  two 
former  for  perch  fishing,  and  the  latter  for 
jack  fishing.  The  use  of  a bristle  is,  that  as 
it  is  stifll'er  and  less  affected  by  water  than 
gut,  it  keeps  the  bait  from  getting  entan- 
gled with  the  line  by  wrapping  the  hook 
length  around  it;  gimp  is  used  for  jack 
fishing  in  preference  to  gut  or  bristle,  be- 
cause the  jack  is  provided  with  sharp  teeth, 
which  frequently  cut  them.  The  hooks 
should  be— for  jack.  Nos.  1 or  2;  and  for 
perch.  Nos.  5 or  6.  The  baits  to  be  used 
are— for  perch,  small  gudgeon,  minnows, 
and  worms,  and  for  jack,  gudgeon,  dace, 
chub,  or  roach.  The  paternoster  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  running  line,  and  when 
baited  ready  for  use  should  be  dropped  into 
holes  between  weeds,  into  eddies,  or  close  to 
the  stream  falling  from  a wear  or  mill,  letting 
the  lead  sink  and  keeping  the  line  tight ; 
and  upon  feeling  a run,  gently  give  line,  and 
allow  a minute  before  striking.  This  line 
can  be  used  amongst  weeds,  because  the  lead 
at  the  bottom  will  retain  the  baits  in  the 
place  chosen,  whereas  a live  bait  swimming 
about  at  will  would  be  sure  to  get  entangled 
amongst  them. 

PATTENS.— Articles  made  for  the  feet,  to 
protect  them  from  wet  and  damp.  From 
their  clumsiness,  and  the  danger  attending 
the  wearing  of  them,  they  are  now  seldom 
worn,  and  are  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  clog  and  golosh. 

PATTERNS  FOR  DRESSES,  &c.— Mix 
some  lamp-black  with  sweet  oil.  With  a 
piece  of  flannel,  cover  sheets  of  writing 
paper  with  the  mixture;  dab  the  paper 
with  a bit  of  fine  linen.  When  using,  put 
the  black  side  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
fasten  the  corners  together  with  small  pins. 
Lay  on  the  back  of  the  black  paper  the 
pattern  to  be  drawn,  and  trace  over  it  with 
the  point  of  a steel  drawing  pencil ; the 
black  will  then  leave  the  impression  of  the 
pattern  on  the  under  sheet,  on  which  it  may 
be  drawn  with  ink. 

PATTIES.— See  Beef;  Chicken;  Lob- 
ster; Oyster;  Veae,  &c. 

P ATTY-  P AN.— A tin  shape  or  dish  used  to 
bake  patties  in,  and  made  of  various  dimen- 
sions and  designs,  according  to  the  use  to 
which  they  are  put.  They  should  be  always 
kept  very  clean  and  bright,  and  not  employed 
tor  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

paying. — In  preparing  for  laying  down 
pavements,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
10  the  foundation.  Thie  must  be  made  of 
strong  and  uniform  materials,  well  rammed 
together,  and  accurately  formed,  to  corre- 


spond with  the  figure  of  the  superincumbent 
pavement.  The  kinds  of  stone  used  in 
paving  are  chiefly  granite,  whinstone  or 
trap,  Guernsey  or  other  pebbles,  or  water- 
worn  granite  or  trapstones.  The  size  of  the 
stones  used  in  road  paving  is  commonly 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  from  four  to 
six  inches  broad,  and  from  six  to  eight 
inches  deep.  In  laying  down  stones,  each 
stone  should  lean  broadly  and  fairly  on  its 
base ; and  the  whole  should  be  rammed 
repeatedly  to  make  the  joints  close;  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  stones  should 
be  as  near  each  other  as  possible,  but  they 
should  not  touch  each  other  laterally  except 
near  the  top  and  bottom,  leaving  a hollow  in 
the  middle  of  their  depth  to  receive  gravel, 
which  will  serve  to  hold  them  together. 
This  method  of  paving  may  be  easily  exe- 
cuted by  common  workmen,  who  may  throw 
in  gravel  between  the  stones  as  they  are  laid 
down.  It  will  be  useful  to  cover  newly-laid 
pavement  with  gravel,  which  will  preserve 
the  fresh  pavement  for  some  time  from  the 
irregular  pressure  of  wheels  till  the  whole  is 
consolidated.  The  stones  should  be  of  equal 
hardness,  or  the  soft  ones  will  be  worn  down 
into  hollows.  In  every  species  of  paving,  no 
stones  should  be  left  higher  or  lower  than 
the  rest;  for  a wheel  descending  from  a 
higher  stone  will,  by  repeated  blows,  sink  or 
break  the  lower  stone  upon  which  it  falls. 
Great  advantage  will  be  found  in  filling  up 
the  joints  with  lime  water,  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  gravel  between  and  underneath 
the  stones,  and  forms  the  whole  into  a solid 
concrete  mass. 

PAWNBROKER.— A person  who  receives 
goods  by  way  of  pawn  or  pledge,  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  lent  thereon  at  a higher 
rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  rates  of  interest,  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  on  goods  or  chattels  placed 
in  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers,  are  as  follows  : 
—For  every  pledge  not  exceeding  2s.  6d., 
one  halfpenny,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
one  calendar  month  it  shall  remain  in  pawn, 
and  the  same  for  every  month  afterwards, 
including  the  current  month  in  which  such 
pledge  is  returned,  though  such  month  is 
not  expired. 


If  53.  shall  have  been  lent  . 

. Id. 

7s.  6d. 

ijd. 

108. 

. 2d. 

12s.  6d.  „ 

2jd. 

15s. 

• 

. 3d. 

17s.  6d.  „ 

3jd. 

208. 

„ 

. 4d. 

So  on  in  proportion  for  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 40s.  If  e.xceeding  40s.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 42s.,  8d. ; if  42s.  and  not  exceeding 
£10,  after  the  rate  of  3d.  for  every  20s.  by 
the  calendar  month,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
every  fractional  sum.  Foreny  intermediate 
pledge  between  2s.  6d  and  40s.,  the  pawn- 
broker may  take  after  the  rate  of  4d.  for  the 
loan  of  20s  per  month.  Where  the  fraction, 
of  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  a farthing,  the 
pawnbroker  is  bound  to  give  a farthing  in 
change  for  a halfpenny.  Parties  may  re- 
deem goods  within  seven  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first  calendar  month  with- 
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out  paying  interest  lor  the  extra  seven  days  ; 
or  within  fourteen  days  on  paying  lor  one 
month  and  a half;  but  parties  redeeming 
afUr  the  expiration  of  tlie  fourteen  days 
must  pay  the  second  month ; and  the  iike 
regulations  are  observable  in  every  subse- 
quent month,  when  the  parties  apply  to 
redeem.  Pawns  must  be  entered  in  a book, 
with  a description  of  tlie  goods,  the  money 
lent,  the  date,  and  the  name  and  abode  of 
the  person  pawning,  and  a duplicate  entry, 
with  the  name  and  abode  of  the  pawnbroker, 
shall  be  given  on  a note  to  the  pawner.  The 
duplicate  is  given  gratis  if  the  sum  lent  is 
under  6s.,  but  if  the  money  is  above  5s.  and 
under  lOs.  the  pawnbroker  may  take  a half- 
penny ; for  lOs.  and  under  20s.  one  penny ; 
20s.  and  under  £5,  twopence ; £5  or  more, 
fourpence.  Articles  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
pa^vn  without  the  production  of  the  dupli- 
cate, the  holder  of  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  owner.  If  a duplicate  be  lost  or  stolen, 
the  pawnbroker  is  required  to  give  a copy  of 
it  to  the  party  representing  himself  as  the 
owner  of  the  articles  pledged,  with  a blank 
form  of  affidavit,  which  must  be  filled  up 
with  a statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  original  duplicate  was  lost, 
to  the  truth  of  which,  deposition  on  oath 
must  be  made  before  a magistrate.  For  this 
second  duplicate  the  pawnbroker  is  entitled  i 
to  demand  one  halfpenny  if  the  sum  ad- 
vanced does  not  exceed  5s. ; from  5s.  to  los., 
one  penny;  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
proportion  as  for  the  original  dunlicate. 
The  penalty  against  unlawfully  pawning 
goods  the  property  of  others  is  between  20s. 
and  £5,  besides  the  full  value  of  the  goods 
pledged ; and  in  default  of  payment,  the 
offending  party  may  be  committed  for  three 
months’  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
Persons  forging  or  counterfeiting  duplicates, 
or  not  being  able  to  give  a good  account  of 
themselves  on  offering  to  pawn  goods,  are 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  months.  The  Act  empowers 
police  officers  to  search  pawnbrokers’  pre- 
mises when  suspected  to  contain  unfinished 
goods  illegally  pledged,  and  goods  unlaw- 
fully pawned  must  be  restored  to  the  owner 
by  the  pawnbroker.  All  pawned  goods  are 
forfeited,  and  may  be  sold,  if  not  redeemed 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  When  the  sum  lent 
is  above  10s.  and  not  exceeding  £10,  they 
must  be  sold  by  public  auction,  notice  of 
such  sale  being.twice  given  at  least  two  days 
before  the  auction  in  a public  newspaper; 
but  on  a notice  in  writing  in  the  presence 
of  a witness  from  the  owner  of  the  goods 
not  to  sell,  three  months  further  time  shall 
be  allowed  beyond  the  year  of  redemption. 
Pictures,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues, 
busts,  carvings  in  ivory  and  marble,  cameos, 
intaglios,  musical,  mathematical,  and  philo- 
sophical instruments,  and  china,  must  be 
sold  separate  from  other  goods,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
in  every  year.  An  account  of  sales  of  pledges 
above  lOs.  must  be  cniored  in  a book  kept 
by  the  pawnbroker;  and  if  articles  are  sold 
for  more  than  the  sum  for  which  they  were 
pledged,  with  interest  thereon,  the  oivner  is 
entitled  to  the  overplus,  if  demanded  wlth- 


m three  years  after  the  sale.  Pawnbrokers' 
sale  books  are  open  to  inspection  on  payment 
of  a fee  of  one  penny.  The  penalty  on 
pawnbrokers  selling  goods  before  the  proper 
■time,  or  injuring  or  losing  them,  and  not 
making  compensation  to  the  owner,  accord- 
ing to  the  award  of  a magistrate,  is  .£10. 
The  Act  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from 
persons  intoxicated  or  under  twelve  years 
of  age  (within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  sixteen  years  of  agei.  Pawn- 
brokers are  prohibited  from  buying  goods 
between  the  hours  of  8 a..m.  and  7 p..w. ; or 
receiving  pledges  from  Michaelmas  day  to 
Lady  day,  before  8 a.m.  or  after  8 p.m.  ; or 
for  the  other  part  of  the  year  before  7 a.m. 
or  after  9 p.m.  excepting  on  Saturday’s,  and 
the  evenings  preceding  Good  Friday,  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  every  fast  or  thanksgiving 
day,  when  the  hour  is  extended  to  11  p.m. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  Act  as  to  the 
time  of  delivering  pledges. 

PEACH,  Culture  op.— The  peach  and 
nectarine,  although  classed  as  two  distinct 
fruits,  owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the  same 
parent,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  is 
Identical.  The  selection  of  a proper  soil  is 
an  important  matter  in  the  culture  of  the 
peach.  A rich,  mellow,  somewhat  adhesive 
loam,  taken  from  near  the  surface  of  an  old 
pasture,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  enrich- 
ment, together  with  what  vegetable  matter 
may  exist  on  it,  is  the  bestforall  moderately 
good  climates.  A light  soil  may  be  more 
advisable  in  a cold  or  damp  locality.  The 
mode  of  propagation  is  usually  by  budding. 
This  is  performed  in  July.  Sometimes  the 
old  stock  is  planted  against  the  wall  in  its 
permanent  position  and  budded  there,  but 
generally  they  are  budded  in  the  nursery. 
The  bud  is  introduced  at  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground.  It  remains  dormant  until 
the  succeeding  spring,  when  the  head  of  the 
stick  is  cut  off  close  above  the  bud,  and  the 
wound  pared  off  particularly  neat,  in  order 
that  the  returning  sap  may  heal  and  skin  it 
over.  It  is  good  practice  to  apply  some 
white  lead  or  a similar  material,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  air  and  moisture.  During  this 
summer  the  young  bud  will  produce  a shoot 
of  some  two  or  three  feet,  in  length,  and 
this  is  headed  back  in  the  succeeding  spring 
to  about  five  or  six  eyes,  thus  leaving  about 
five  or  six  inches  of  the  base  of  the  shoot. 
The  bud  generally  produces  laterals  during 
the  first  summer,  especially  towards  the 
upper  end ; and  the  point  where  these  com- 
mence branching  generally  indicates  the 
point  to  which  they  are  cut  back.  In  the 
summer  following  they  will  produce  four  or 
five  shoots,  which  must  be  carefully  trained 
and  kept  totally  free  from  insects,  and  in 
the  succeeding  autumn  the  tree  is  fit  for  re- 
moval to  a wall.  There  is  no  better  stock 
for  general  peach-budding  than  the  plum,  a 
kind  called  the  mussel  being  very  generally 
used.  The  peach  may  be  also  raised  from 
the  stone.  The  stones  may  be  either  sown 
on  heat,  to  expedite  them,  or  otherwise. 
They  should  be  cleansed  and  dried  at  the 
ripening  period,  and  sown  late  in  theautumn, 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  them  from  the 
mice.  The  seedlings  must  be  carefully 
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transplanted  to  the  nursery  immediately 
after  one  summer’s  growth,  unless  sowed 
to  remain.  Then  pruning  must  be  per- 
formed as  with  other  sticks,  and  their  sub- 
sequent culture  is  similar.  The  system  of 
forcing  the  peach  is  one  very  frequently 
adojited.  The  best  form  for  a peach-house 
is  that  constructed  upon  the  principles  shown 
in  the  engraving.  As  the  lights  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  required  extent  with  facility 
must  necessarily  be  short,  the  back  well  of 
the  house  must  scarcely  e.xtend  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  this  height  raises  the  rafters 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  tallest  per- 
son to  w’alk  with  perfect  convenience  under 
them.  The  lights  are  divided  in  the  middle 
at  the  point  o,  the  lower  are  made  to  slide 
down  to  d,  and  the  upper  to  point  a.  The 
flue  or  hot-water  pipe  enters  on  the  east  or 
west  end,  as  most  convenient,  and  passes 
within  six  inches  of  the  east  and  west  wall, 
but  not  within  less  than  two  feet  of  the  low 
front  wall,  and  it  returns  in  a parallel  line 
through  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  the 


direction  either  east  or  west,  and  goes  out 
at  the  point  at  which  it  entered.  The  house 
takes  two  rows  of  peach  or  nectarine  trees, 
one  of  which  is  trained  on  trellises,  with 
intervals  between  for  the  gardener  to  pass, 
paraliel  with  the  dotted  line  c.  These  trees 
must  be  planted  between  the  flue  of  the 
front  wall  and  the  other  row  near  the  back 
wall,  against  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 
Forcing  in  points  is  an  excellent  mode,  and 
enables  the  peach  to  be  thus  grown  in  es- 
tablishments where  there  is  no  regular 
peach-house.  Pot  a three-years-old  tree  in  a 
twelve-inch  pot,  cutting  it  back  to  form 
buds  : and  shift  every  year  until  it  has  at- 
tained an  eighteen-inch  pot,  a size  which 
never  need  be  exceeded.  Let  the  soil  be 
turfy,  and  mixed  with  decaying  wood  from 
the  bottom  of  an  old  wood  stock.  The  modes 
adopted  for  training  peach  trees  are  various. 
Experience  proves  that  very  fine  fruit  is 
seldom  produced  on  very  strong  or  on  very 
weak  branches,  but  generally  on  branches 
of  a medium  growth  ; therefore,  to  render 
3 tree  permanently  fruitful,  it  is  necessary 
to  manage  and  train  it  in  such  a manner 
that  all  the  sustenance  furnished  by  the 
roots  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  production 
ot  branches  of  a proper  and  equal  growth. 
Ihe  sap  in  all  erect  young  trees,  of  which 
the  peach  is  one,  will  now  into  and  through 
those  channels  that  occupy  the  most  vertical 
position  next  the  root,  and  the  strongest 
shoot  wilt  form  at  the  point  bud  o,  fig.  i. 
But  if  a branch  be  placed  in  a horizontal 
position,  as  \nfig.  2,  the  strongest  shoot  will 
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be  produced  in  the  most  vertical  bud  nearest 
the  base  a,  and  the  point-budi  willform  the 
weakest  shoot.  Protecting  the  blossom  is  an 
important  branch  of  peach  culture.  The 
tender  leaves  and  young  shoots  require  pro- 


tection from  late  spring  frosts,  and  also 
from  the  cold  evaporating  effects  of  an  east 
wind.  The  most  eflective  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  economic  protection  for  all 
fruit-trees  on  open  walls,  is  a nine-inch 
wooden  projecting  portable  coping,  secured 
to  permanent  iron  brackets,  built  in  the 
walls  close  under  the  stone  coping.  When 
the  season  of  spring  protection  is  over,  the 
boarding  can  be  removed  and  placed  under 
cover  until  again  required.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  of  the  peach  begins  to  change  colour 
towards  ripening,  these  wooden  copings  are 
again  put  on  to  keep  the  trees,  and  particu- 
larly the  fruit,  dry,  and  also  to  prevent  its 
being  driven  off  by  the  heavy  rains  of  au- 
tumn, as  well  as  to  assist  in  ripening  the 
wood.  Thinning  the  fruit  is  a necessary  pre- 
caution to  attend  to.  As  a general  rule,  one 
fruit  on  each  bearing  shoot,  or  two  at  the 
most,  are  all  that  should  be  left.  By  leaving 
too  many  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  diminished, 
and  the  tree  becomes  materially  weakened. 

PEACH  FRITTEKS.  — Make  a thick 
batter  composed  of  six  eggs  well  "beaten, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  a little 
yeast,  a glass  of  white  tvine,  half  a glass  of 
ratafia,  and  a little  orange-flower  water; 
add  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  as  much 
flour  as  may  be  necessary ; cjit  half  a dozen 
peaches  into  thin  pieces,  mix  with  the  batter, 
which  must  be  then  covered  over,  and  set 
near  the  fire  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
drop  the  batter  into  boiling  lard,  and  fry  to 
a good  colour.  Strew  sugar  over  them  when 
served. 

PEACH  MARMALADE.— Peel  and  cut 
ripe  peaches  and  put  them  into  an  iron 
saucepan,  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  bum ; stir  them  frequently, 
and  when  nearly  done,  take  the  kernels, 
which  have  been  previously  put  aside  and 
blanched,  and  add  them  to  the  marmalade ; 
put  the  mixture  into  pots,  covering  the  tops 
with  white  paper,  dipped  in  brandy,  and 
tying  over  with  paper,  or  tiiin  parchment. 

PEACH  RATAfIA.— Take  four  quarts 
of  pale  French  brandy,  two  quarts  of  peach 
juice,  and  two  pounds  of  powdered  sugar  ; 
remove  the  kernels,  put  them  into  a cloth, 
and  press  them  by  a hand  press ; add  the 
juice  from  the  kernels  to  the  above  mixture, 
and  when  the  whole  has  stood  together  for 
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five  or  six  weeks,  in  a closely- covered  jar, 
Alter  it  off,  and  put  it  into  bottles.  If  it  be 
not  convenient  to  press  the  kernels,  put 
them  in  a bottle  with  some  brandy  sepa- 
rately, having  Arst  chopped  them  well  up 
or  bruised  them,  and  wlien  the  rataAa  is 
decanted,  add  the  brandy  in  which  the 
kernels  have  been  steeped. 

PEACHES  PRESERVED.— Take  some 
peaches  which  are  nearly  ripe,  peel  them, 
cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  kernels,  and 
blanch  them  a little ; boil  them  gently  in 
syrup,  and  leave  them  in  it  till  the  next 
day  ; then  take  them  out  and  let  them  drain ; 
afterwards,  boil  the  syrup  thoroughly,  put 
the  fruit  into  it  and  let  them  simmer  for  a 
short  time,  alter  which  put  them  into 
bottles.  The  quantity  of  syrup  put  into  the 
bottles,  should  be  about  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit.  If  they  are  to  be  preserved  in 
their  green  state,  they  must  be  peeled  and 
the  kernels  taken  out,  preserving  the  form 
of  the  peach  as  much  as  possible.  Blanch 
them  over  a moderate  Are,  in  plain  water ; 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  cold 
water ; drain  them,  and  boil  them  gently  in 
syrup.  After  a little  while  remove  them 
from  the  Are,  and  allow  them  to  become 
cold ; boil  them  again  until  the  syrup  be- 
comes very  thick,  then  bottle.  To  preserve 
them  in  brandy,  wipe  and  pick  the  fruit, 
and  have  ready  a fourth  of  the  weight  of 
Ane  powdered  sugar.  Put  the  Ifuit  into  an 
ice-pot  which  shuts  quite  close ; throw  the 
sugar  over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit  with 
brandy,  between  the  top  and  the  cover  of 
the  pot  put  a piece  of  double  whity-brown 
paper.  Set  the  pot  in  a saucepan  of  water 
till  the  brandy  be  quite  hot,  without  boiling. 
Put  the  fruit  into  a jar,  pour  the  brandy 
over  it,  and  cover  as  in  ordinary  preserves. 

PEA- FOWL. — In  domesticating  this  bird, 
one  male  is  usually  kept  with  three  or  four 
hens.  The  lemale  is  extremely  fastidious 
in  selecting  a spot  to  lay  in,  and  generally 
leaves  any  artiAcial  nest  for  the  grass  of 
some  neighbouring  coppice,  when  she  lays 
under  the  branches  of  a shrub,  in  a well 
concealed  situation.  When  the  eggs  of  the 
pea- hen  are  gathered  in  suAioient  numbers, 
whether  from  a natural  or  an  artiAcial  nest, 
it  is  a common  practice  to  place  them  under 
an  ordinary  hen,  which  hatches  them  in 
thirty  days,  and  makes  an  excellent  step- 
mother to  the  young  chicks.  These  are  very 
tender  at  Arst,  but  they  soon  grow  vigorous. 
Barley-meal  paste,  mixed  with  curd  or 
cheese  prepared  from  milk,  alum,  ant’s 
eggs,  meal-worms,  and  hard-boiled  egg,  are 
among  the  common  articles  of  diet  given  to 
the  young.  The  grown-up  pea-fowl  feeds 
on  boiled  barley  or  other  common  grains, 
and  is  a dangerous  neighbour  to  corn-Aelds 
or  gardens.  Ou  the  other  hand,  they  are 
voraciously  fond  of  such  creatures  as  frogs, 
lizards,  and  the  like,  and  keep  grounds  clear 
of  such  annoyances.  In  moulting  time  it 
is  requisite  to  be  more  careful  of  these  fowls 
than  at  other  limes,  and  to  give  them  good 
grain,  with  a little  honey  and  fresh  water. 

PEA- FOWL,  TO  Dress.— See  Guinea- 
Fowl. 


PEAR,  Culture  of.- The  pear  requires 
a good,  naturally  rich,  loamy  soil,  not  how- 
ever enriched  by  artiAcial  means,  as  that 
would  only  have  the  eA'ect  of  producing  a 
luxuriance  of  growth  that  would  require 
much  skill  and  labour  to  overcome.  The 
pear  is  cultivated  in  a variety  of  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardiness  or  tenderness  of 
the  kind ; and  the  sorts  are  chosen  most 
suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Grafting  is  the  usual  mode,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  distinct  kinds  of  stocks 
are  used,  the  one  called  the  free  stock  or 
wild  seedlings,  the  other  the  quince.  The 
Arst  is  the  most  proper  for  the  orchard  pear, 
as  this  produces  much  larger  trees ; the 
latter  is  best  adapted  in  general  for  espaliers, 
walls,  and  pyramidal  trees  in  gardens.  In 
planting  the  pear  on  quince  stocks,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  stock  should  be  covered 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  graft,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  not  extremely  wet,  the  tree  may  be 
planted  in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  the 
upper  roots  are  on  a level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  But  with  pear  trees  on  the 
quince  it  is  necessary  to  form  a mound  of 
compost,  above  half-rotten  manure  and 
earth,  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  which  must 
cover  the  stock  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
graft  to  the  letter  a in  the  engraving  ; and 
this  is  made  of  rich  compost  in  order  to 
encourage  it  to  emit  roots  into  the  surface 
soil,  and  to  keep  it  from  becoming  hard  andf 
bark-bound.  To  make  this  emission  of  roots 


more  certain,  the  stem  may  be  tongued,  that 
is,  the  bark  must  be  cut  through  upwards 
from  the  root,  and  a slip  about  one  inch  in 
length  raised,  as  seen  at  6 66  6.  These  pieces 
of  bark  must  be  kept  open,  by  inserting  a 
piece  of  broken  Aower-pot  or  slate. 
of  these  tongues  may  be  made,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  Arst  year  after  planting,  eve^ 
incision  will  have  emitted  roots;  the  stock, 
owing  to  its  being  kept  continually  moist, 
will  swell  and  keep  pace  with  the  graft,  and 
the  tree  will  tlourish  and  remain  healthy. 
Budding  is  performed  precisely  as  for  other 
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frulta,  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  grafting. 
By  this  course,  however,  one  year  or  nearly 
so  may  be  considered  lost,  in  point  of  time. 
Seed  is  resorted  to  either  to  produce  stocks 
or  to  raise  uew  kinds.  The  seeds  should  be 
washed  from  the  pulp  when  the  iruit  is  iully 
ripe,  dried  aud  preserved  as  other  seeds,  and 
sown  in  February  following.  When  it  is 
wished  to  expedite  the  process,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  time,  with  fancy  seedlings,  the 
young  plants  may  be  sown  and  reared  in 
a moderate  bottom  warmth,  sowing  in 
January  or  February,  potting  off  the  plants 
when  np,  and  hardening  them  off  by  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  a warm  spot.  The  best  way 
to  prove  such  seedlings  is  to  plant  them  on 
a good  bearing  old  tree,  on  a quince  stock  if 
possible;  they  will  thus  fruit  in  half  the 
time.  During  the  growing  period,  the  chief 
point  is  to  keep  down  the  watery  spray, 
which  is  generally  produced  in  abundance. 
Caution  must  be  exercised  in  not  doing  this 
too  early,  or  the  embryo  blossom  buds  may 
be  driven  into  growth.  The  best  practice  is 
to  commence  by  disbudding  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  All  gross  foreright  shoots  are 
stripped  away,  and  several  of  the  more 
luxuriant  shoots  when  too  thick.  In  a few 
weeks  the  shoots  begin  to  lengthen  con- 
siderably, and  their  character  as  to  fruitful- 
ness is  in  some  degree  determinable.  Very 
few  of  our  pears  bear  on  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  a great  many  shoots  plainly 
show  betimes  that  their  tendencies  are 
towards  fructification  ; such  should  be  by  all 
means  encouraged.  About  Midsummer  a 
selection  may  be  made ; most  of  those 
which  look  browner  than  the  rest,  and  are 
shorter  jointed,  must  be  reserved ; and 
much  of  the  paler,  longer-pointed,  and  more 
succulent-lookingspray  may  be  cut  or  pinched 
back,  leaving  about  four  inches  at  the  base. 
Those  reserved  are  tied  down  to  the  older 
branches,  sometimes  in  a reverse  position. 
In  about  a month  from  this  operation, 
the  points  are  pinched  from  nearly  all  the 
growing  shoots  ; this  should  be  done  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  it  has  a tendency 
to  cause  the  wood  to  become  highly  solidi- 
fied, and  thus  induces  fruitfulness.  After 
this  period,  the  only  point  is  to  pinch  the 
extremities  of  all  succulent  spray  which 
may  aiise.  When  the  summer  culture  of 
pie  pear  is  properly  attended  to,  but  little 
is  lett  for  the  winter  primer.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  something  to  do  ; some  shoots 
Will  have  escaped  the  summer  dresser,  and 
many  “snags”  must  be  cut  entirely  away. 
Most  of  those  which  had  been  pinched  back 
to  three  inches  at  Midsummer,  or  after, 
must  be  pruned  entirely  away.  No  stump 
or  spur  must  be  left,  unless  a blank  space 
occur.  These  snags  removed,  the  young 
shoots  tied  or  nailed  down  must  be  exa- 
mined, and  the  superfluous  ones  cut  away. 
Those  reserved  must  be  tied  down  on  the 
old  stems,  or  nailed  between  them,  and 
little  more  is  necessary  until  the  growing 
period  returns.  The  conditions  requisite 
for  storing  are  a rather  cool  room,  and  one 
that  is  dry.  The  precise  temperature  is  not 
quite  certain,  as  it  probably  diflers  some- 
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what  in  different  kinds.  The  safest  would 
be  from  55  to  60  degrees,  not  more  than  the 
latter.  It  is  a common  remark  that  the 
apple  and  pear  bear  well,  and  the  reverse  in 
alternate  years.  The  cause  of  this,  for  the 
m,.st  part,  is  allowing  the  trees  to  exhaust 
themselves,  by  carrying  more  fruit  in  one 
season  than  they  can  well  bring  to  full  ma- 
turity. The  trees  become  greatly  weakened, 
and  the  extraordinary  draught  made  by 
their  roots  upon  the  soil  in  which  they  grow 
extracts  from  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  food 
it  contains  suitable  for  their  existence. 

PEAR  JELLY.— Peel  and  cut  ripe  pears 
into  quarters,  and  boil  them  into  a mar- 
malade with  water ; then  pass  the  marmalade 
through  a sieve,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  with  sugar  in  equal  portions. 
When  it  has  become  sufficiently  thick  by 
boding,  put  it  into  glasses  and  cover  it. 

PEAR  MARMALADE.— Take  ripe  pears 
of  good  quality,  and  having  peeled  them, 
boll  them  until  they  are  quite  soft ; press 
them  through  a sieve,  and  put  the  marma- 
lade over  the  fire.  When  it  becomes  thick, 

, moisten  with  syrup,  and  add  powdered  sugar 
in  such  proportion  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  sugar  employed  may  be  equal  to  one 
pound  for  a pound  of  fruit.  The  sugar  and 
fruit  are  to  be  made  quite  hot,  and  stirred 
frequently,  taking  care,  however,  never  to 
pass  the  state  of  simmering.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  heated,  and  of  a proper  con- 
sistence, put  it  into  pots  in  the  usual  way. 

PEARS  BAKED.— The  pears  employed 
for  baking  are  those  of  a hard  green  kind. 
Wipe,  but  do  not  pare  them;  lay  them  on 
tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a stow  oven. 
When  soft  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them 
with  a silver  spoon ; and  when  quite  done, 
serve  them  in  a dish  with  pounded  sugar. 

PEARS  PRESERVED.— Take  pears  when 
not  too  ripe,  aud  set  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water,  letting 
them  simmer  but  not  boil.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  softened  to  yield  readily  to  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  take  them  out,  peel 
them  carefully,  prick  them  with  a pin,  and 
put  them  on  again  in  fresh  water,  with  the 
juice  of  a lemon  ; let  them  boil  rapidly,  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  done,  so  that  a pin 
will  pass  readily  through  them  without  the 
least  resistance,  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water.  In  the  meantime, 
have  ready  some  hot  thick  syrup,  and  having 
well  drained  the  pears,  pour  it  over  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  give  them  a gentle  boil.  Take  them 
again  out  of  the  syrup,  and  dip  them  in  cold 
water ; after  which,  pour  hot  syrup  upon 
them,  and  when  they  have  stood  three  days, 
give  them  another  boil ; when  cold,  take 
them  out,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
bottles ; then  thicken  the  syrup  by  a few 
boilings,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
brandy.  Filter  the  liquor  through  a bag, 
pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  tie  down  the 
bottles. 

PEARS  STEWED.— Peel,  and  divide  into 
halves  or  quarters,  large  pears,  according  to 
their  size;  throw  them  into  water  as  the 
skin  is  taken  off,  before  they  are  divided,  to 
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prevent  their  turning  black.  Pack  them 
round  a block-tin  stewpan,  and  sprinkle  as 
much  sugar  over  them  as  will  make  them 
moderately  sweet ; add  lemon-peel,  a clove 
or  two,  and  some  bruised  allspice;  justcover 
the  fruit  with  water,  and  add  a little  red 
wine.  Keep  them  closely  covered,  and  stew 
them  for  three  or  four  hours ; when  tender, 
take  them  out,  and  strain  the  liquor  over 
them. 

PEARL.— The  moat  beautiful  and  costly 
pearls  are  obtained  exclusively  from  the  pearl 
oyster  of  the  Indian  seas.  An  inferior  de- 
scription of  pearl  is  procured  from  a fresh- 
water shell- lish  in  the  rivers  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

PEARLASH.  — A preparation  produced 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables.  It  is 
employed  in  the  laundry  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  soap.  It  is  also  very  useful  in 
softening  hard  water.  It  may  be  employed 
for  scouring  the  rougher  kind  of  woodwork, 
kitchen  fixtures,  &o.,  and  also  for  cleaning 
the  lids  and  insides  of  saucepans. 

PEARL  POWDER. — Take  four  ounces 
of  the  best  mamstery  of  bismuth,  two  ounces 
of  starch  powder  ; mix  them  well  together, 
put  them  into  a funnel-shaped  glass,  pour 
over  them  a pint  and  a half  of  proof  spirit, 
and  shake  them  well ; let  them  remain  a day 
or  two.  When  the  powder  falls  to  the 
bottom,  pour  ofiT  the  spirit,  leaving  it  dry ; 
then  place  the  glass  in  the  sun,  to  evaporate 
the  moisture.  Next,  turn  out  the  white 
mass,  the  soiled  portions  of  which  form  the 
top,  whilst  the  pure  ingredients  remain  at 
the  bottom.  If  there  be  any  dirty  particles, 
scrape  them  oif,  and  again  pulverize  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cake,  and  pour  more 
proof  spirit  over  it.  Proceed  as  before,  and 
if  there  be  any  moisture  remaining,  place 
the  cone  on  a large  piece  of  smooth  chalk, 
to  absorb  its  moisture.  Cover  the  whole 
with  a bell  glass,  to  preserve  it  from  dust, 
and  set  it  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  whiten. 
Next  grind  Ihe  mass  with  a muller  on  a 
marble  slab,  and  keep  the  powder  in  a glass 
bottle,  secured  by  a ground  stopper. 

PEAS  BOILED.-Shell  and  wash  them, 
then  drain  them  in  a cullender,  and  put  them 
on  in  boiling  water,  with  a tablespoonful  ol' 
salt ; boil  tUl  tender,  and  serve  in  a dish  in 
which  a piece  of  butter  has  been  put.  A 
bunch  of  mint  is  usually  boiled  with  them. 
The  saucepan  should  not  be  covered  while 
peas  are  boiling ; and  immediately  they  are 
done  they  should  be  strained  from  the  water, 
otherwise  they  will  lose  their  colour. 

PEAS,  CuLTUKE  OF.— Of  this  leguminous 
plant  there  are  several  varieties,  but  a great 
sameness  about  many  of  the  early  kinds. 
One  good  variety  is  all  that  is  required 
in  a small  garden ; and  for  one  containing 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  pea,  the  Early 
Conqueror  is  the  best.  The  Early  Warwick, 
Prince  Albert,  Danecroft  Rival,  and  Shilling’s 
Grotto  are  also  all  good  well-known  peas, 
where  variety  is  required.  One  quart  of  an 
early  variety  of  pea  is  quite  sufficient  for 
sowing  a row  of  a hundred  feet  in  length ; 
half  a pint  less  sown  in  the  same  distance 
of  the  blue  varieties,  and  one  pint  of  the 
large  stalk  kinds,  are  sufficient  where  the 


soil  is  rich,  well  pulverized,  and  pretty  free 
from  slugs.  The  soil  in  which  this  vegetable 
most  luxuriates  is  a free,  light,  but  rich 
loam,  abounding  in  vegetable  matter,  but 
not  manured  with  recent  dung.  The  situa- 
tion for  crops,  from  June  to  August,  should 
be  exposed  and  open.  The  times  of  sowing 
are  very  various.  To  try  lor  a crop  as  early 
as  possible,  sow  of  the  sort  preferred  a small 
portion  on  a sheltered  south  border,  or  other 
favourable  situation,  at  the  close  of  October, 
or  in  the  early  part  of  November.  Follow 
with  another  sowing  in  December,  so  that 
if  the  former  be  casually  cut  off,  the  latter 
may  have  a better  chance  to  flourish ; and 
if  both  survive  the  frost,  th^  will  succeed 
each  other  in  maturity  in  Jlay  and  June. 
At  whatever  season  sowing  is  commenced, 
abetter  general  rule  cannot  be  adopted  than 
to  sow  for  a successional  crop  as  soon  as  the 
peas  of  the  preceding  sowing  are  fairly  above 
the  surface.  Sow  in  drills,  or  by  the  dibble 
in  rows,  at  a distance  proportionate  to  the 
height  which  the  variety  attains,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  season.  Dwarfs  at  two 
feet  for  the  early  and  late  crops,  but  three 
feet  for  the  main  ones.  Marrowfats  at 
three  and  a half  or  four  and  a half  feet ; 
Knight’s  marrowfats,  and  other  gigantic 
varieties,  at  six  or  eight  feet.  Peas  not 
intended  to  be  supported  require  the  least 
room.  At  the  early  and  late  sowings  the 
seed  should  be  buried  an  inch  deep,  but  for 
the  main  crops  an  inch  and  a half.  The  dis- 
tances apart  in  the  rows  should  be— of  the 
dwarf,  two  in  an  inch;  middle-size  varieties, 
three  in  two  inches : and  the  latter  kinds  an 
inch  apart.  The  best  mode  is  to  sow  in 
single  rows,  ranging  north  and  south,  and 
the  sticks  alternatdy  on  each  side  of  the 
row.  If  the  rows  range  east  and  west,  put 
the  sticks  on  the  south  side.  lYhen  the 
summer  sowings  are  made,  if  dry  weather 
is  prevalent,  the  seed  should  be  soaked  in 
water  for  two  or  three  hours  previous,  and 
the  drills  well  watered.  When  the  plants 
have  advanced  to  a height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  they  are  to  be  hoed,  and  earth  drawn 
around  their  stems.  This  should  be  done 
twice  or  thrice  as  they  ascend,  previous  to 
the  sticks  being  placed.  Early  crops  should 
be  protected  during  hard  frosts,  by  dry 
straw,  or  other  light  litter,  laid  upon  sticks 
or  brushwood  ; but  remove  the  covering  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild.  If  in 
April,  May,  and  the  course  of  summer, 
continued  dry  weather  occurs,  watering  will 
be  necessary.  All  peas  fruit  better  for 
sticking,  and  continue  longer  productive, 
especially  the  larger  sorts.  Stick  the  plants 
when  from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  vine.  Too  much  care  cannot 
betaken  when  the  pods  are  gathered,  not  to 
injure  the  stems : and  if  cut  ofl"  with  the 
scissors,  the  plants  will  produce  one-fourth 
more  than  when  roughly  gathered  from. 
The  more  regularly  plants  are  gathered  from, 
the  longer  they  continue  in  production,  as 
the  later  pods  never  attain  maturity  if  the 
earlier  ones  are  allowed  to  grow  old  before 
they  are  gathered.  To  obtain  seed,  leave 
some  rows  that  are  in  production  during 
July,  or  sow  purposely  in  March : care  must 
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be  taken,  however,  that  no  two  varieties  are 
in  blossom  near  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
The  plants  intended  for  seed  ou?ht  never  to 
be  gathered  from.  When  in  blossom,  all 
plants  which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the 
variety  among  which  they  are  growing, 
should  be  removed.  They  are  fit  for  narvest- 
ing  as  soon  as  the  pods  become  brownish 
and  dry.  When  perfectly  free  from  moisture, 
they  should  be  beaten  out,  otherwise,  if  hot 
showery  weather  occurs,  they  will  open  and 
shed  their  seed.  Tiie  forcing  of  peas  com- 
mences in  December,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  month  they  may  be  sown  in  a hot-bed, 
to  remain,  or  thicken  to  transplant,  during 
the  succeeding  month,  into  others  for  pro- 
duction. These  may  be  repeated  in  January, 
and  the  planting  takes  place  in  February. 
It  is  also  a common  practice  to  sow  in  a 
warm  border  during  October,  and  the  plants 
being  cultivated  as  a natural  ground  crop, 
are  removed  into  a hot-bed  during  January. 
The  hot-bed  must  be  moderate,  and  earthed 
equally  over  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
with  light  fresh  mould,  not  particularly 
rich.  The  seed  must  be  buried  an  inch  and 
a half  deep.  The  frame,  which  is  required 
to  be  two  feet  and  a half  high  behind,  and 
one  and  a half  in  front,  ought  to  be  put  on 
three  or  four  days  before  the  crop  is  sown, 
that  the  steam  and  heat  may  abate.  Seed 
may  likewise  be  sown  at  the  above  times  in 
pots  or  pans,  and  placed  round  the  basis  of 
the  stove.  At  the  close  of  September,  also, 
some  peas  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  sunk 
in  the  earth  of  any  open  compartment : 
when  the  frost  commences,  to  be  removed 
into  the  greenhouse.  A border  of  fresh 
earth  being  made  in  the  front  of  it  early  in 
December,  the  plants  are  removed  into  it 
in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  or,  still  better,  in 
pairs,  with  ten  inches  interval,  and  two  feet 
and  a half  between  each  pair.  These  will 
come  into  production  about  the  middle  of 
March.  In  every  instance,  as  stated  above, 
the  rows  should  be  two  feet,  the  seed  or 
plants  being  set  an  inch  asunder.  The 
plants  are  ready  for  removing  when  an  inch 
or  two  high.  They  must  be  shaded  and 
gently  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
As  much  earth  should  be  preserved  about 
the  roots  at  the  time  of  removal  as  possible. 
Transplanted  peas  are  most  productive,  and 
mn  the  least  to  straw  in  the  forcing  frames. 
Air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  circum- 
stances permit : the  same  precautions  being 
necessary  for  cucumbers.  Water  must  be 
given  at  first  sparingly,  otherwise  decay  or 
super-luxuriance  may  be  occasioned ; but 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  and  during  the 
BECceeding  stages  of  growth,  it  may  be 
applied  oftener  and  more  abundantly,  as 
is  necessary  for  the  settling  and  swelling  of 
the  fruit.  The  shading  during  hot  days, 
and  the  covering  at  night,  must  also  be 
particularly  attended  to.  From  three  to 
five  months  elapse  between  the  time  of 
sowing  and  production,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  season,  length  of  the  days, 
&c.  The  temperature  may  be  uniformly 
kept  up  throughout  their  growth,  having 
fifty  degrees  for  the  minimum  at  night,  and 
seventy  for  the  maximum  by  day. 
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I PEAS,  Dietetic  Properties  or.— The 
I amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  peas 
; contain,  is  I'ar  beyond  what  is  found  in  any 
of  the  cereals,  being  as  44  or  50  to  lOO  of 
wheat  flour.  The  nutritive  effect,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  this  theoretical  con- 
clusion, partly  from  their  deficiency^  in  other 
whoiesome  constituents,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  are  digested,  and 
the  flatulence  and  constipation  which  they 
occasion,  as  well  as  from  the  acridity  they 
are  said  to  communicate  to  the  blood, 
j PEAS  PUDDING.— Take  a pint  of  split 
peas  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  water  the 
whole  night  previous  to  their  being  used ; 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  ioosely 
into  a cloth,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  swell ; 
boil  them  for  four  hours  or  until  they 
are  quite  tender,  then  rub  them  through 
a cullender,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
smooth ; add  to  the  pulp  a lump  of  butter 
[ and  some  salt ; after  being  well  mixed,  put 
j the  peas  again  into  a cloth,  tie  tightly,  and 
boil  for  about  half  an  hour.  This  pudding 
' is  usually  eaten  with  boiled  pork  or  boiled 
beef. 

PEAS  SOUP. — There  are  various  ways  of 
making  this  well-known  and  agreeable  soup. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  approved 
recipes l.  Save  the  iiquor  of  boiled  pork 
or  beef : if  too  salt,  dilute  it  with  water,  or 
use  fresh  water  only,  adding  the  bones  of 
roast  beef,  a ham  or  gammon  bone,  or  an 
anchovy  or  two.  Simmer  these  with  some 
good  whole  or  split  peas ; the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  water  at  first  the  better.  Con- 
tinue to  simmer  till  the  peas  will  pulp 
through  a cullender ; then  set  on  the  pulp 
to  stew— with  more  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  peas  were  boiled— two  carrots,  a turnip, 
a leek,  and  a stick  of  chopped  celery,  till  all 
are  quite  tender.  Wlien  ready,  put  into  a 
tureen^some  fried  bread  cut  into  dice,  dried 
mint  rubbed  fine,  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour 
in  the  soup.  2.  Wash  a quart  of  split  peas, 
and  put  them  into  a cloth;  when  boiled 
tender,  rub  them  through  a sieve  into  six 
quarts  of  boiling  stock;  take  six  onions, 
two  bay-leaves,  an  ounce  of  allspice,  three 
sprays  of  thyme,  or  three  of  marjoram  ; 
put  them  alt  into  a stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  until  they  are  of  a brown  colour ; 
put  them  into  the  stock,  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and 
let  it  boil  ten  minutes  more;  serve  with 
mint,  and  with  toast  cut  into  squares.  3. 
Put  into  a pan  six  pounds  of  pork,  weli 
soaked  and  cut  into  eight  pieces,  pour  six 
quarts  of  water  over  it ; add  a pound  of 
split  peas,  a teaspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of 
fresh  vegetables ; let  these  boil  gently  for 
two  hours,  or  until  the  peas  are  tender. 
Strain  through  a sieve  and  serve.  4.  Wash 
a quart  of  split  peas,  which  put  into  a stew- 
pan  with  half  a pound  of  streaked  bacon , 
two  onions  sUoed,  two  pounds  of  veal  or 
beef,  cut  into  small  pieces,  together  with  a 
little  parsley,  thyme,  and  bay-leaf;  add  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  a little  salt  and  sugar, 
place  it  upon  the  lire,  and  when  boiling, 
stand  it  at  the  side  until  the  peas  are  boiled 
to  a pulp  and  the  water  is  reduced  to  one- 
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lialf;  thou  takeout  the  meat,  put  it  upon  a 
dish,  to  be  eaten  witli  the  bacon,  keeping  it 
hot  in  the  meantime,  rub  the  soup  through 
a hair  sieve,  put  it  into  anotlier  stewpan. 
and  when  boiling,  serve.  5.  I’ut  a pint  of 
split  peas  into  four  quarts  of  water,  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  three  pounds  of  beef, 
one  pound  of  crushed  bones,  and  a knuckle 
of  ham,  or  half  a pound  of  good  bacon  ; add 
two  carrots,  three  turnips,  a head  of  celery, 
four  onions,  and  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper ; boil  for  about  three  liours ; then 
crush  the  pi  from  the  peas,  through  a 
sieve,  and  serve  it  up.  making  of  the  meat  a 
separate  dish,  if  desired.  6.  Oreen  peas 
soup.  Put  two  quarts  of  green  peas  into  a 
stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  ol 
butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham 
cut  into  small  dice,  two  onions  sliced,  and  a 
few  sprigs  of  parsley  ; add  a quart  of  cold 
water,  and  rub  all  well  together ; then  pour 
off  the  water,  cover  the  stewpan  close,  and 
set  it  over  a brisk  tire,  stirring  the  contents 
of  the  stewpan  round  occasionally ; when 
very  tender,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Hour, 
which  mix  well ; in  mashing  the  peas 
against  the  sides  of  the  stewpan,  add  two 
quarts  of  stock,  a tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; boil  all 
well  together  for  five  minutes,  then  rub 
it  through  a tammy  or  hair  sieve  ; then  put 
it  into  another  stewpan  with  a pint  of 
boiling  milk;  boil  for  live  minutes,  skim 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a tureen : serve  with 
toasted  bread  cut  into  squares. 

PEAS  STEWED.— Make  a light  broth 
and  dress  the  peas  in  it  for  a few  minutes, 
moistening  them  from  time  to  time  with 
liot  water  ; then  add  salt  and  pepper,  two  or 
three  onions,  a little  parsley  and  chopped 
lettuce ; let  them  reduce  gently,  until  the  peas 
are  thoroughly  done ; and  before  serving, 
thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs, 
taking  care  that  the  mixture  does  not  boil 
after  the  eggs  have  been  put  in,  lest  it 
should  turn. 

PEAS,  TO  Preseeve.— Gather  the  peas 
before  sunrise,  shell  them  immediately,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  ; when  they 
have  had  one  good  boil,  take  them  off;  and 
when  cold,  spread  them  thinly  over  a wire 
sieve.  Place  the  sieve  for  six  hours  over 
hot  wood  ashes,  or  over  a very  slow  charcoal 
lire,  so  as  to  dry  them  gradually,  and  then  put 
into  bottles  corking  them  carefully.  In  this 
way  they  will  keep  fresh  till  winter. 

PEAS,  WITH  Milk  and  Sugar.— Put  a 
quart  of  very  young  peas  into  water,  with  a 
piece  of  butter ; boil  them ; then  crush 
them  with  the  hand,  and  let  them  drain  in  a 
cullender  ; then  put  them  in  a stewpan  over 
a brisk  fire,  with  a iittle  salt,  pepper,  and 
sugar,  and  a small  quantity  of  parsley ; 
moisten  from  time  to  time  with  boiling 
water,  taking  care  to  shake  them  frequently  ; 
and  when  they  are  nearly  dry,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  with  some  cream  or 
good  milk,  and  stir  it  well  into  the  stewpan, 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  thick. 

PEAT.  -A  collection  of  vegetable  remains 
commonly  accumulated  in  masses,  either  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  strata  at 
various  depths.  It  contains  elements  for 


the  formation  of  tlie  richest  manure,  when 
substances  are  added  to  it  to  decompose  the 
tannic  acid,  and  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  matters,  such  as  lime  or  marl. 
Peat  has  not  been  found,  when  used  alone 
as  manure,  to  possess  any  fertilizing  quali- 
ties, as  might  be  expected  from  its  nature; 
but  it  has  been  advantageously  employed  as 
a mixture  with  compost.  .Such  magazines 
of  almost  neglected  matter  as  peat  afl'ords, 
might  be  advantageousiy  empioyed  by  being 
transported  to  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
in  which  there  is  a great  deficiency  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  ashes,  also,  form 
valuable  stimulants,  and  assist  in  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds  on  all,  but  more  especially 
on  strong  clayey  soils.  Celeiy,  potatoes, 
and  carrots,  are  almost  the  only  garden 
crops  that  seem  to  prefer  an  improved 
peaty  soil.  Fruit  trees  seldom  succeed  in 
such.— See  Manure. 

PEN. — The  steel  pen  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally employed  for  the  purposes  of  writing. 
They  may  be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  require  little  or  no  care.  Leaving 
them  embedded  in  shot  when  not  in  use, 
prevents  them  corroding. 

PENCIL.— In  this  writing  implement,  as 
in  the  pen,  many  improvements  have  been 
latterly  introduced.  A species  of  pencil-case 
has  been  recently  invented,  with  a peg 
moving  in  a spiral  form,  by  which  the 
lead  is  protruded  or  withdrawn  readily ; 
this  is  a great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  pencil-case.  The  degree  of  hard- 
ness or  softness  which  characterizes  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  drawing  pencils,  is  denoted  by 
certain  distinguishing  letters  stamped  into 
the  wood  of  the  pencil ; thus  H,  hard,  for 
ordinary  architectural,  geometrical,  or  lat- 
ticed drawing;  HH,  harder,  for  the  finer 
arts  of  these;  II HH,  hardest,  for  drawings 
upon  wood  ; HB.  hard  and  black,  i'or  ordi- 
nary sketches  ; B,  black  rather  than  hard, 
for  shadows  to  the  preceding ; BB,  very 
black,  for  the  deepest  shadows. 

PENK.— See  Minnow. 

PENKNIFE.— A knife  so  called  for  the 
nse  formerly  assigned  it  of  making  and 
mending  pens.  It  is  now  carried  about  the 
person,  as  a useful  little  implement  to  be 
employed  for  numerous  offices,  and  is  found 
of  great  use  in  many  emergencies. 

PEN  WIPER.— A useful  little  implement 
employed  for  wiping  the  pen  upon,  after 
writing  with  and  previous  to  putting  it 
away.  They  may  be  made  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  any  materials,  and  designed  in  any 
fanciful  form. 

PENNY-ROYAL. — A well-known  peren- 
nial plant  that  is  found  growing  wild  on 
marshy  commons,  and  about  the  margins  of 
small  brooks.  It  is  cultivated  chiefiy  on 
account  of  its  use  in  culinar/and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  It  is  a plaut^ which 
grows  best  on  a tenacious  soil ; even  a 
clayey  is  more  suitable  than  a light  silicious 
one.  It  should  be  moderately  fertile,  en- 
tirely free  from  stagnant  moisture,  andconse- 
quently  on  a dry  subsoil  or  one  well  drained. 
A border  or  other  situation,  which  is  shel- 
tered from  the  mid-day  sun.  is  always  to  be 
allotted  to  them,  as  in  such  they  are  most 
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vigorous  and  constant  in  production.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
February  or  March,  September  or  October, 
and  by  slips  or  offsets  at  the  same  season. 

PEPPER,  Uses  and  PnoPEnTiES  of. — 
Peppers  are  of  various  kinds,  but  have 
nearly  the  same  properties  in  modified  de- 
grees. Those  used  chiefly  in  Europe  are  the 
black  and  white  pepper.  Domestic  pepper 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  of 
spices.  With  persona  in  ordinary  health,  it 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  stomach 
gently  to  the  performance  of  its  functions; 
and  is  peculiarly  serviceable  to  persons  who 
are  of  cold  habit,  or  who  suffer  from  a weak 
digestion.  But  in  inflammatory  habits,  and 
where  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane 
e.vist,  its  effects  are  highly  injurious.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  often  serviceable  in  nausea, 
vomiting,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  ague. 

PEPPERMINT  CORDIAL. —To  make 
five  gallons  of  this  cordial,  take  three  and  a 
quarter  gallons  of  rectified  spirit,  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a gill  of  spirit  of 
wine,  four  pennyweights  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint ; fill  up  the  cask  with  water  until  the 
quantity  becomes  five  gallons  ; rouse  it  well, 
and  set  the  cask  on  end. 

PEBPER.MINT,  Culture  OP.— See  Mint. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS.  — Pound  and 
sift  a quarter  of  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar,  and  beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  till  perfectly  smooth  ; add  sixty  drops 
of  oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well,  drop  it  on 
white  paper,  and  dry  it  at  a distance  from 
the  fire. 

PEPPERMINT  LOZENGES.— Take  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of  fine 
starch,  and  a few  drops  of  essence  of  pep- 
permint; mix  these  ingredients  with  gum 
tragacanth  ; form  into  drops,  and  bake. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER. -Take  of  the 
herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  a pound  and  a 
half,  and  as  much  W’ater  as  will  prevent  it 
from  burning ; after  seething,  distil  off  a 
gallon,  and  bottle  for  use. 

PERAMBULATOR.— One  of  the  most 
useful  inventions  of  the  day,  and  a great 
improvement  on  the  clumsy  four-wheeled 
vehicle  in  which  children  were  formerly 
drawn.  These  carriages  are  made  of  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  at  all  sorts  of  prices ; 


sometimes,  however,  serious  defects  exist 
in  their  construction,  and  this  should  be 
attended  to  previous  to  purchasing.  It 
is  necessary  that  both  the  hind  wheels, 
and  that  iii  iront.  should  be  attached 
by  springs,  or  the  jolting  on  rough  roads 
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will  be  too  great  for  young  children.  If 
these  springs  are  badly  attached,  they 
are  constantly  breaking ; but  by  a slight 
improvement  on  the  common  construc- 
tion, this  is  easily  remedied.  This  con- 
trivance consists  in  attaching  the  hind 
axle  to  the  body  by  a leathern  strap,  so  as 
to  prevent  a strain  upon  the  spring,  which 
the  opposition  of  a large  stone  or  other 
impediment  frequently  occasions.  The 
adaptation  to  the  cheapest  kind  of  spring 
used  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  pro- 
pelling of  the  perambiilator'ft  extremely 
simple;  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to 
are  to  depress  the  handle  slightly  when 
going  over  rough  roads,  so  as  to  raise  the 
front  wheel  from  the  ground,  and  lessen  the 
jolting  motion ; and  to  observe  the  same 
precaution  when  turning  the  vehicle,  other- 
wise the  front  wheel  will  be  soon  worn  out. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  perambulator  is, 
that  it  permits  children  to  be  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  constantly  on  the  move,  without 
subjecting  the  nurse  to  any  fatigue.  It  is 
as  well,  however,  to  lift  the  children  out 
occasionally  and  allow  them  to  exercise 
their  limbs  until  they  feel  tired,  when  they 
can  be  placed  in  the  perambulator  again. 
In  cold  weather,  this  is  especially  necessary, 
as  children  being  subjected  to  the  exposure 
of  the  keen  air  In  a state  of  inactivity,  are 
liable  tobeattacked  with  cramp,  rheumatism, 
and  other  painful  affections.  It  is  a com- 
mon practice  with  nursemaids  to  wheel  their 
young  charges  to  a certain  spot,  and  to  leave 
them  sitting  in  their  perambulators  by  the 
hour  together,  so  that  they  may  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  them,  and  enjoy 
their  gossip  uninterruptedly.  Mothers 
should  put  a stop  to  this  cruel  practice  by 
accompanying  the  children  themselves  as 
frequently  as  they  can  ; or  by  making  un- 
expected visits  to  the  place  where  the 
children  are  usually  taken. 

PERCH.— A very  handsome  and  daring 
fish,  considered  by  many  a great  delicacy ; 
it  has  two  pectoral  fins,  the  first  longer  than 
the  second ; its  colour  is  sometimes  a yel- 
lowish and  sometimes  a blackish  green  on 
the  back  and  sides,  according  to  the  water  it 


inhabits,  with  transverse  bands  of  black, 
belly  white;  its  caudal,  ventral,  and  anal 
fins  are  red,  and  its  irides  golden— “The 
golden-eyed  perch,  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye.” 
The  perch  is  Iwg-backed,  and  the  first  dorsal 
fin  is  armed  with  strong  sharp  spikes,  capable 
of  being  erected  at  will  into  a bristling 
chevaux-de-frise,  thus  serving  as  a defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  pike  or  trout,  or 
even  its  larger  brethren.  Its  size  varies 
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from  one  incli  to  a foot  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
its  wciglit  from  one  ounce  to  four  or  live 
pounds,  although  fish  of  that  weight  arc 
seldom  met  with.  The  perch  spawns  at  the 
pd  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  depositing 
it  upon  weeds,  or  the  branches  of  trees  or 
shrubs  that  liave  become  immersed  in  the 
water ; it  does  not  come  into  condition  again 
until  July.  The  best  time  for  fishing  for 
percli  is  from  September  till  February;  it 
haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  weirs,  heavy 
deep  eddies,  camp  sheathings,  beds  of  weeds 
with  sharp  streams  near,  and  trees  or  bushes 
growing  in  or  overhanging  tlie  water.  The 
Baits  for  perch  are,  small  gudgeons,  loach 
and  minnows,  red,  marsh,  brandling  or  lob 
worms,  gentles,  shrimps,  caddis  and  straw- 
bait.  The  tackle  should  be  fine  but  strong, 
as  with  a fish  bait  a trout  or  pike  may  fre- 
quently be  hooked.  Many  fine  perch  are 
taken  with  the  paternoster  tackle  while  fish- 
ing for  gudgeon,  to  the  shoals  of  which, 
drawn  together  by  raking  the  gravel,  they 
are  attracted.  Perch,  unlike  fish  of  prey, 
are  gregarious,  and  in  the  winter  months, 
when  the  frosts  and  floods  have  destroyed 
and  carried  away  the  beds  of  weeds,  congre- 
gate together  in  the  pools  and  eddies,  and 
are  then  to  be  angled  for  with  greatest  suc- 
cess from  10  to  4 o’clock,  at  the  edge  of  the 
streams  forming  such  eddies. 

PERCH,  TO  Dress.— See  Carp. 

PERCUSSION  CAP.— An  explosive  agent 
in  connection  with  fire-arms,  used  in  place 
of  the  flint  lock.  The  explosive  power  of  a 
good  percussion  cap  is  not  affected  by  im- 
mersion in  cold  water,  even  during  several 
days;  nor  by  exposure  to  a moist  atmo- 
sphere for  any  length  of  time. 

PERFORATOR. — An  agricultural  imple- 
ment chiefly  used  as  a substitute  for  the 
spade,  in  planting  young  tap-rooted  trees 
in  rough  ground.  In  using  it,  one  man  em- 


ploys the  instrument,  while  another  man  or 
boy  holds  a bundle  of  plants.  The  man  first 
inserts  the  instrument  in  the  soil,  folding  it 
up  for  the  reception  of  the  plant ; round 
which,  when  introduced,  he  inserts  tlie  iron 
several  times,  in  order  to  loosen  the  soil 
about  the  roots ; then  treads  down  the  turf, 
and  the  plant  becomes  as  firmly  set  iu  the 
ground  as  if  it  had  been  long  planted. 

PERFUME  LAMP.— Apartments  maybe 
CTcatly  perfumed  in  the  following  manner. 
An  ordinary  spirit  lamp  is  filled  with  Hun- 
gary water,  or  other  scented  spirit,  and 
trimmed  with  a wick  in  the  usual  manner. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  wick,  and  standing 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  above  it,  a 
small  ball  of  spongy  platinum  is  placed, 
maintained  in  its  position  by  being  fixed  to 
a thin  glass  rod,  which  is  inserted  into  the 


wick.  Thus  arranged,  the  lamp  is  to  be 
lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  till  the  platinum 
becomes  red  hot ; the  flame  may  then  be 
blown  out,  nevertheless,  the  platinum  con- 
tinues to  glow  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 


proximity  of  a red-hot  ball  to  a material  of 
the  volatile  quality  of  scented  spirit  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  a cotton  wick,  as  a 
matter  of  course  causes  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion, and,  as  a consequence,  the  difl'usion  of 
odour. 

PERIWINKLE.— A well-known  small 
shell- fish,  of  little  importance  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  of  average  wholesomeness  when 
not  eaten  to  excess ; the  horny  excrescence 
which  surmounts  the  head  should  be  scru- 
pulously avoided. 

PERRY.- A beverage  made  from  pears. 
The  fruit  used  for  this  purpose  should  con- 
tain a large  proportion  of  sugar,  and  be  like- 
wise astringent,  or  the  liquor  from  it  will 
be  acetous  when  it  ceases  to  be  saccharine. 
In  the  making  of  perry,  the  pears  are  pressed 
and  ground  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
apples  are  in  the  making  of  cider.  The  me- 
thod of  fermenting  perry  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  for  cider ; but  the  former  does  not 
afford  the  same  indications  as  the  latter  by 
which  the  proper  period  of  racking  off  may 
be  known.  The  thick  scum  that  collects  on 
the  surface  of  cider  rarely  appears  in  the 
juice  of  the  pear,  and  during  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  its  fermentation,  the  excessive 
brightness  of  the  former  liquor  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  latter : but  when  the  fruit  has 
been  regularly  ripe,  its  produce  will  gene- 
rally become  moderately  clear  and  quiet,  in 
a few'  days  after  it  is  made,  and  it  should 
then  be  drawn  off  from  its  grosser  lees.  In 
the  after-management  of  perry,  the  process 
is  the  same  as  that  of  cider ; but  it  does  not 
so  well  bear  situations  where  it  is  much  ex- 
posed to  change  of  temperature.  In  the 
bottle  it  almost  always  retains  its  good  qua- 
lities, and  in  that  situation  it  is  always 
advisable  to  put  it,  if  it  remain  sound  and 
perfect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  succeed- 
iug  summer. 

PESTLE.— An  implement  used  with  the 
mortar  sometimes  wth  a beating  or  ham- 
mering action ; but  more  generally  it  is  used 
to  grind  or  triturate,  whilst  firmly  grasped. 
For  simply  mingling  pow  ders,  a lighter  hold 
by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. 
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PETTICOAT.— An  under-gamrat  of  fe- 
male attire,  made  of  various  materials.  They 
may  be  converted  from  dresses,  when  they 
are  past  duty  in  that  capacity.  Dehoate 
females  should  never  fail  to  wear  a warm 
kind  of  petticoat  during  the  inclement  wea- 
ther, in  order  that  their  limbs  niay  not  be 
visited  with  rheumatic  and  other  affections, 
nor  their  general  health  injured. 

PEWTER,  TO  Clean.— Pewter  articles 
should  be  washed  in  hot  water  with  ashes  or 
iin6  silv6r  sfl-ndi  flnd  tb6n  polislied  with 
a cloth  or  leather  ; this  process  will  restore 
pewter  articles  to  their  pristine  brightness. 

PHEASANT.— There  is  great  difficulty  in 
tamin'T  this  bird,  owing  to  its  shyness; 
with  great  attention,  however,  they  may  be 
brought  up  with  the  common  poultry,  and 
regularly  domesticated.  They  may  be 
taught  to  come  to  the  keeper’s  whistle,  and 
feed  from  his  hand.  To  fall  in  with  the 
habits  of  this  bird,  a pheasant  feeder,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  might  be  placed  in 


some  convenient  but  rather  retired  spot, 
which  would  not  only  keep  them  together 
but  might  attract  any  other  stray  pheasants 
also  towards  themselves,  and  breed  with 
the  party.  When  first  hatched  the  pheasant 
should  be  fed  with  hard  boiled  eggs,  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  lettuce  leaves,  well  mixed, 
with  an  addition  of  the  eggs  of  meadow 
ants.  At  this  tender  age,  two  precautions 
are  necessary,  namely,  never  to  allow  them 
any  drink,  nor  carry  them  abroad  until  the 
dew  is  entireiy  off ; and  that  their  food  be 

fiven  frequently  and  in  small  quantities, 
eginning  at  day-break,  and  always  mixing 
it  with  ant’s  eggs ; the  place  must  be  kept 
extremely  clean,  and  they  should  be  taken 
in  before  sunset.  In  the  second  month, 
nutriment  more  substantial  may  be  given, 
such  as  eggs  of  the  wood-ant,  wheat,  barley, 
ground  beans,  wood-lice,  earwigs,  and  other 
small  Insects,  to  make  a variety ; and  the 
intervals  between  the  meals  may  he 
gradually  prolonged.  At  this  time  they 
begin  to  be  subject  to  vermin ; place  small 
heaps  of  dry  earth  or  fine  sand,  by  tumbling 
and  rubbing  in  which  they  will  soon  rid 
themselves  of  the  painlul  itching  occasioned. 
Water  must  also  now  he  given  frequently, 
and  always  clean,  or  the  pip  may  be  con- 
tracted. The  third  month  is  attended  with 
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new  diseases ; the  tail  feathers  then  drop, 
and  others  appear.  Eggs  given  moderately 
are  efficacious  in  combating  this  trying 
complaint,  and  lessening  the  danger.  The 
younglings  may  now  he  carried  into  the 
field,  when  the  colony  is  to  be  dispersed : if 
white  clover  grows  in  it,  the  pheasant 
chicks  wiil  pick  the  seeds  out  of  the  heads, 
and  it  will  wonderfully  strengthen  them  : 
they  must  also  at  first  be  fed  in  the  field 
with  some  favourite  food,  diminishing  the 
quantity  daily,  and  thus  hy  degrees  con- 
straining them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Carve.— Fix  the  fork 
in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  twist  it  down  in 
the  direction  1 — 2 ; remove  the  leg  by  cutting 


it  in  a sideway  direction,  then  take  off  the 
wing,  without  interfering  with  the  neck- 
bone.  When  the  legs  are  taken  off,  cut  slices 
from  the  breast.  Separate  the  merrythought 
by  passing  the  knife  under  it  low,  and  the 
neck.  The  breast,  wings,  and  merrythought 
are  the  favourite  parts,  particularly  the  for- 
mer ; the  leg  has  a higher  flavour. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Choose. — The  cock  bird 
is  considered  the  choicest,  except  when  the 
hen  is  with  egg.  If  young  its  spurs  are 
blunt  and  short,  or  round ; if  they  are  long 
and  sharp,  the  bird  is  old.  Examine  the  hen 
at  the  vent ; if  that  is  open  and  green,  it  is 
a sign  she  is  stale;  if  she  is  with  egg,  it  will 
be  soft;  if  stale,  the  skin,  when  rubbed 
hard  with  the  finger,  will  peel  off. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Dress.  — See  Part- 
ridge. 

PHOTOGRAPH Y. — Books  : Snelling's 
Journal,  18s. ; Hardwick's  Chemistry,  6s.  6d.  ; 
Palmer’s  Manipulation,  Is.  6d. ; Bede's  Plea- 
sures, 7S.  6d. ; Delamotte's  Practice,  4s.  6d.  ; 
CundaU’s  Primer,  is. ; Hockin's  Processes,  6s. ; 
Hill’s  Researches,  8s.  6d. ; Shaw’s  Studies,  16s.  ; 
Baxter's  Treatise,  Is.  ; Wilson’s  Collodion  Pro- 
cess, Is. ; Collins's  Handbook,  Is.  6d.  ; Snelling’s 
History  and  Practice,  6s. ; Thornthwaite's  Guide, 
3S.  6d. ; Bingham’s  Instructions,  2s.  6d.  ; Photo- 
graphy made  Easy,  Is.  6d. ; Hunt’ s Manual,  6s. ; 
Whitlock’s  Manual,  Is. ; Practical  Manual,  Is. ; 
Hogg’s  Manual,  is. ; Humphrey's  System,  9s. ; 
Hunt’s  Treatise,  3s.  6d. ; Orr's  Photographic  Art. 
5S.  6d. ; Sutton’s  Handbook,  2s.  6d. ; Delamotte’s 
Oxymel  Process,  is. : Hart’s  Photography  Simpli- 
fied.  Is.  6d. ; Cooke's  Waxed  Paper,  2s.  ; ABC, 
Is. ; Sutton's  Dictionary,  7S.  6d. 

PHRENITIS,  OR  Inflammation  of  the 
Brain.— This  is  a disease  that  never  arises 
without  some  strong  or  weli- defined  cause, 
and  this  may  be  either  e.xternal  and  acci- 
dental, or  internal  or  symptomatic.  Of  the 
external  causes  the  most  irequent  are, 
injuries  applied  directly  to  the  head,  a sun 
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stroke  or  exposing-  tlie  uncovered  liead  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
sudden  appiioation  of  cold,  or  intense  pain 
and  nervous  irritation  consequent  on  scalds 
or  burns.  The  internal  causes  are,  a higli 
degree  of  fever,  long  habits  of  intoxication, 
or  inebriation  occurring  in  a man  of  sober 
habits  and  excitable  temperament,  sudden 
and  violent  passions,  such  as  rage  ; close  and 
long  continued  study,  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  discharges  to  which  the  system 
has  become  liabituated;  and  sometimes 
ftom  crude  and  poisonous  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  which 
characterize  tliis  dangerous  disease  are, 
a sense  of  fulness,  amounting  to  distension 
in  the  head,  hot  flushed  or  red  countenance, 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  on  the  temples, 
drumming  noises  in  the  ears,  inflamed  and 
eager  look  of  the  eyes,  restlessness,  loss  of 
sleep,  and  a quick,  full  pulse.  Sometimes 
these  symptoms  are  attended  with  pains  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
head,  and  tremors  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain  increases, 
the  face  assumes  a square  appearance,  and 
the  eyes  and  features  a sharp  fierceness  par- 
ticularly defiant ; the  patient  talks  loud  and 
incessantly,  is  easily  moved  to  rage,  the 
eyes  become  very  red,  and  a delirium  follows, 
at  times  reaching  to  a state  of  frenzy.  The 
face  then  becomes  swollen,  the  eyes  start,  as 
if  about  to  protrude,  the  breathing  is  hard 
and  short;  light,  and  the  slightest  noise 
violently  affects  him ; and  to  his  ungovern- 
able fury  is  added  a hard,  sharp,  and 
bounding  condition  of  pulse.  In  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  head  is  often  violently 
affected,  but  this  symptomatic  state  of 
mental  derangement  may  always  be  defined 
from  phrenltis,  by  the  absence  in  that  case 
of  the  esiKcial  symptoms  of  the  head,  which 
though  they  may  occur,  are  secondary,  and 
not  as  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  primary ; 
the  pulse,  too,  in  the  former,  is  strong,  hard, 
and  full  from  the  first;  whereas  it  only 
becomes  so  in  the  latter  as  the  disease 
advances. 

The  treatment  of  phrenitis,  till  within  a 
very  short  time,  consisted  in  copious  bleed- 
ings from  the  system  by  the  lancet;  from 
the  temples  by  leeches,  and  the  back  of  the 
neck  by  cupping;  shaving  the  head,  and 
the  application  either  of  a large  blister,  or 
applying  bladders  filled  with  ice,  and  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  potent  aud  rapid 
cathartic  medicines ; thus,  by  a general 
system  of  depletion,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
prostrate  the  patient  by  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  such  violent  drains  opened 
from  the  system,  thereby  pulling  down 
the  physical  powers  from  an  excess  of 
tension  to  a state  of  helpless  relaxation. 
These  violent  and  often  criminal  means 
have,  however,  now  merged  into  a more 
rational  practice,  and  though  bleeding  and 
blistering  are  often  imperative,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  carry  them  to  such  an  extent,  as 
by  the  means  of  opium  and  antimony,  the 
same  state  of  prostration  can  be  obtained 
without  the  vital  loss  to  the  system,  which 
is  the  result  of  excessive  bleeding,  aud 


even  in  cases  where  opium  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, the  substitution  of  digitalis  will 
efl'ect  the  same  results.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  where  the  patient  is  very  restless, 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  consti- 
tution robust,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  ; 
following  up  that  measure  by  the  pills  and 
mixture  prescribed  below ; at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  patient  in  a dark,  cool 
room,  and  avoiding  all  noise,  or  subjects 
likely  to  excite  or  disturb  him.  Pills.  Take 
of 

Compound  extract  of 


colocynth 15  grains 

Calomel 12  grains 

Croton  oil  2 drops 

Mix,  and  divide  into  three  pills  ; one  to  be 
given  every  two  hours  till  they  act  effec- 
tually. Mixture.  Take  of 

Powdered  nitre  ....  20  grains 

Tartar  emetic  ....  2 grains 

Water 6 ounces 

Dissolve,  and  add — 

Tincture  of  digitalis  . . h drachm 


Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  hours.  Concurrent  with  this  treat- 
ment, the  hair  should  be  very  much  thinned, 
and  the  following  lotion  kept  constantly  on 
it,  or  else  an  ox  bladder,  half  filled  with 
powdered  ice,  • applied  to  the  head,  and 
frequently  renewed  as  it  becomes  warm. 
Lotion.  Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia  or 
sal  ammoniac  ....  ^ ounce 

Powder,  and  dissolve  in  a quart  of  cold 
water,  and  add 

Powdered  nitre  ....  1 drachm 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  \ ounce 

Mix ; clothes  well  wetted  with  this  lotion 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  to  the  head.  The 
feet  at  the  same  time  should  be  kept  hot, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sleep, 
give  twenty-five  drops  of  Batty’s  solution 
of  opium,  or  a pill  composed  of  one  grain  of 
solid  opium.  Should  the  symptoms  in  the 
head  continue  unsubdued,  a few  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or  a blister 
laid  on  the  neck  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  shoulders. 

PHRENOLOGY.  — Books:  Combe's  Trea- 
tise, 16s.;  Hodgson's,  5s.  6d. ; Slade's,  73.  6d. ; 
Sidney  Smith's,  5s.  6d. ; Roget's,  12s. ; Fotcler's 
Applied,  13. ; Catechism,  Is. ; Christian,  Is. ; 
Combe's  Elements,  3s.  6d. ; Setcell's  Examination, 
3s. ; Tyas's  Handbook,  Is. ; Combe's  Lectures,  63. ; 
Spurzheim's  Outlines,  2s.  6d. ; Philosophy,  3s.  6d. ; 
IVilson's  Statistics,  5s. ; Science,  Is. ; Thoughts 
on,  3s. ; Bridge's,  33.  6d. 

PIANOFORTE,  Choice  axd  Care  of.— 
In  selecting  a piano,  care  should  be  had  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  harmonizes  externally 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  furniture 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
The  size  of  the  room,  and  the  space  where  it 
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ia  to  be  lodged,  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
eideration.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  force 
a very  large  piano  into  a small  room,  and  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  place  a very 
small  piano  in  a large  and  lofty  apartment. 
When  purchasing  a piano,  the  object  should 
not  be  to  select  the  cheapest,  but  the  best ; 
sometimes  they  may  be  met  with  at  a com- 
paratively low  price  in  sales  by  auction.  To 
judge  of  the  power  and  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment requires  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  where  this  is  wanting,  the  in- 
tending purchaser  should  avail  himself  of 
the  judgment  of  a more  experienced  person 
than  himself.  It  is  common  to  suppose  that 
any  kind  of  piano,  however  faulty,  will  do 
for  learners ; the  truth  being  that  where  the 
instrument  is  imperfect  the  ear  of  the  learner 
is  liable  to  be  deceived  and  abused ; whiist 
the  difficulties  of  practice  are  rendered  more 
difficult  still,  and  embarrass  the  novice  in- 
stead of  lending  aid.  The  preservation  of 
the  piano  demands  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  a position  where  it  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  action  of  either  too  great  heat  or  cold, 
either  of  these  acting  prejudicially  on  the 
Instrument.  Pianos  should  be  kept  shut,  to 
exclude  dust  and  other  particles,  and  should 
also  be  locked,  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  servants  or  children.  Striking  the  keys 
with  immoderate  force  is,  as  a matter  of 
course,  apt  to  break  them,  and  besides,  more 
noise  is  thereby  produced  than  harmony. 
When  a piano  ia  to  be  left  untouched  lor  any 
length  of  time,  it  should  be  enveloped  in  a 
cloth  or  calico  covering,  to  prevent  it  receiv- 
ing injuries  either  external  or  internal. 
Pianos  may  be  hired  at  so  much  per  month, 
quarter,  or  year,  either  from  the  dealers  or 
Irom  music  warehouses. 

PICKLES,  Dietetic  Properties  or. 
— Although  pickies  are  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  impart  a relish  to  food,  especially 
cold  meats,  they  are  very  indigestible,  and 
should  be  carefully  shunned  by  dyspeptic 
subjects.  The  greater  part  of  pickles  pur- 
chased in  shops  is  especially  deleterious,  as 
it  is  customary  to  mix, copper  with  the  pre- 
paration, in  order  to  give  the  vegetables  a 
bright  green  appearance ; and  this  addition 
amounts  to  poison. 

PICKLES  MIXED, — Prepare  a variety  of 
vegetables,  as  cauliflower,  cucumber,  French 
beans,  gherkins,  &o.,  by  cutting  them  in 
pieces  and  letting  them  lie  in  sait  and  water 
for  two  or  three  days  ; then  make  the  pickle 
in  the  following  manner : — Boil  the  quantity 
of  vinegar  required  with  peppercorns,  mus- 
tard-seed, a small  quantity  of  mace,  a few 
cayenne  pods,  a little  ginger,  and  half  a 
pound  of  flour  and  mustard  mixed  smoothly 
in  a basin,  to  be  put  in  while  boiling;  place 
these  altogether  in  a large  stone  jar. — 
See  Cabbage.  Cauliflower,  Cucumber, 
Gherkins,  Onions,  Walnuts,  &c. 

PICOTEE  — This  flower  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  carnation  and  the  pink,  and  is 
to  be  cultivated  in  a similar  manner.  The 
annexed  engraving  is  a diagram  of  a perfect 
picotee,  and  its  character  is  as  follows  : The 
form,  half  a ball;  the  outline  round;  the 
petals  imbricated,  second  row  less  than  the 
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first,  the  third  less  than  the  second,  and  so 
on  to  the  crown ; the  petals  thick  and  smooth ; 


See  Carnation,  Pink. 

PICTURE.— See  Paintings. 

PICTURE  - FRAMES,  to  Gild. —The 
surface  t(*be  gilt  must  be  carefully  covered 
with  a strong  size,  made  by  boiling  down, 
pieces  of  white  leather  or  clippings  of  parch- 
ment, till  they  are  reduced  to  a strong  jelly. 
When  this  coating  has  dried,  eight  or  ten 
more  must  be  applied ; the  size  being  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  whiting.  The  last 
coat  is  composed  of  size  and  massicot,  or 
sometimes  yellow  ochre.  Let  it  dry  tho- 
roughly, and  then  damp  the  surface  a little 
at  a time  with  a moist  sponge,  and  apply  the 
gold  leaf  before^this  dries.  It  will  imme- 
diately adhere,  and  when  dry,  those  parts 
which  are  brilliant,  are  to  be  burnished  with 
an  asate  or  dog’s-tooth  burnisher. 

PIES.— See  Apple,  Beefsteak,  Chick- 
en, Eel,  Giblet,  Hare,  Lamb,  Lobsteb, 
Mutton,  Partridge,  Pigeon,  Pork,  Po- 
tato. Rabbit,  Rhubarb,  Veal,  &c. 

PIG  ROAST.— The  young  of  the  animal, 
known  as  the  sucking  pig,  is  made  choice  of 
for  this  dish.  The  hair  of  the  animal  should 
be  removed  by  scalding.  When  this  is  done, 
remove  the  entrails,  thoroughly  clean  the 
nostrils  and  ears,  and  wash  the  whole  body 
in  cold  water.  Cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first 
joint,  loosening  the  skin,  and  leaving  it  on  to 
turn  neatly  over.  The  pig  must  then  be 
stuffed  as  follows Take  half  an  ounce  of 
mild  sage,  and  two  young  onions  parboiled; 
chop  these  very  fine,  add  a cupful  of  grated 
bread  crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good 
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butter,  and  a tiigli  seasoning  of  cayenne- 
pepper,  and  salt.  Sew  the  slit  neatly  up.  set 
it  down  to  roast  before  a brisk  clear  lire, 
and  baste  first  with  brine,  then  with  the 
fresh  butter  or  salad  oil ; when  the  crackling 
is  thoroughly  broivned  and  crisp,  the  pig 
will  be  suflioiently  done.  A, pig  iron,  or 
some  ingenious  substitute,  must  De  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  grate,  part  of  tlie  time,  to 
to  prevent  the  middle  regions  of- the  animal 
from  being  scorolied  betbre  the  extremities 
are  done.  Serve  with  a sauce  of  clear  beef 
or  veal  gravy,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  and, 
if  approved,  a little  of  the  stufling  stirred  in 
the  same  tureen. 

PIG-  ROASTED,  to  Cauve. — Before  serv- 
ing up  this  dish,  tlie  cook  usually  divides  the 
body,  and  garnishes  the  dish  with  the  jaws 
and  the  ears.  Cut  the  side  of  the  pig  in  two 
from  D to  E ; then  place  the  fork  in  at  b ; 


cut  from  c to  a,  and  round  underneath  the 
foreleg  to  c again,  thereby  taking  the  shoul- 
der off.  To  remove  the  hind  leg,  I'ollow  the 
same  directions  as  for  the  foreleg;  then 
carve  the  remainder  of  the  pig,  as  pointed 
out  for  the  first  cut ; serve  gravy  and  stufiing 
with  each  portion.  The  ribs  are  generally 
considered  the  finest  parts,  but  some  prefer 
the  neck  end,  between  the  shoulders. 

PIG’S  CHEEK.— To  prepare  pig’s  cheek 
for  boiling,  cut  off  the  snout  and  clean  the 
head.  Divide  it,  take  out  the  eyes  and  the 
brains,  sprinkle  the  head  with  salt,  and  let  it 
drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre : and  simmer  it 
till  it  is  tender. 

PIG’S  FEET  AND  EARS.-Clean  them 
carefully,  soak  them  for  some  hours,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  quite  tender.  Then  take 
them  out,  and  boil  a little  salt  and  vinegar 
with  some  of  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  over 
them  when  cold.  When  to  be  dressed,  dry 
them,  out  the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the  ears. 
Fry  them  and  serve  them  with  butter,  mus- 
tard, and  vinegar.  They  may  be  either  fried 
in  butter,  or  simply  fioured.  To  fricassee  them. 
Out  the  ears  and  flesh  into  neat  pieces,  and 
boil  them  in  a little  milk.  Pour  the  liquor 
from  them,  and  simmer  in  a little  veal  broth, 
with  a bit  of  onion,  mace,  and  lemon-peel. 
Before  the  dish  is  served  up,  add  a little 
cream,  butter,  flour,  and  salt. 

PIG’S  FEET  JELLY.— Clean  the  feet  and 
ears  very  carefully,  and  soak  them  for  some 
hours.  Then  boil  them  in  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  water  till  every  bone  can  be  taken 
out.  Throw  in  half  a handful  of  chopped 
sage,  the  same  of  parsley,  and  a seasoning 
of  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  in  fine  powder. 
Simmer  till  the  herbs  are  scalded,  and  then 
pour  the  whole  into  a mould,  to  remain  till 
cold. 


PIG’S  HARSLET.-  Wash  and  dry  some 
liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  and  lean  pieces  of 
pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a rolling -pin, 
to  make  them  tender.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  sage,  and  a little  onion  shred  fine. 
When  mixed,  pot  all  into  a bladder,  and  sew 
it  up  securely  with  a needle  and  thread. 
Roast  it  on  a hanging  jack,  or'by  a string. 
Serve  with  a sauce  made  of  port  wine  and 
water,  and  just  boiled  up. 

PIG’S  HEAD  COLLARED.-Scoitr  the 
head  and  ears  thoroughly,  take  oil'  the  hair, 
and  remove  the  snout,  the  eyes,  and  the 
brain.  Soak  the  head  in  water  lor  one  night, 
then  drain  it,  salt  it  extremely  well  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  for 
five  days.  Boil  it  sufficiently  to.allow  of  the 
bones  being  taken  out,  then  lay  it  on  a 
dresser,  turning  the  thick  end  of  one  side  of 
the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of  the  other,  to 
make  the  roll  of  equal  size.  Sprinkle  it  well 
with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  roll  it  with 
the  ears.  The  pig’s  feet  may  be  also  placed 
round  the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin 
parts  of  two  cow-heels  if  approved.  Put  the 
whole  into  a cloth,  bind  it  with  a broad  tape, 
and  boil  it  till  quite  tender.  Place  a heavy 
weight  upon  it,  and  do  not  remove  the 
covering  till  the  meat  is  cold. 

PIGS,  TO  Breed  and  Rear. — The 
breeds  of  pigs  most  esteemed  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  Berkshire,  Chinese,  and  Im- 
proved Essex.  In  purchasing  pigs  for 
fattening  it  is  not  always  easy  to  procure 
the  very  best  breeds ; but  some  of  the  others 
may  do  very  well.  The  sow  should  be  at 
least  ten  months  old  before  she  is  fit  to 


breed  from : she  goes  with  young  a little 
more  than  four  months,  and  has  often  two 
litters  in  a year,  generally  producing  a 
numerous  progeny,  consisting  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  at  a litter.  The  boar  should  be 
leas  in  size  than  the  sow,  shorter  and  more 
compact  in  form,  witli  a raised  brawny 
neck,  lively  eye,  small  head,  firm  hard  flesh, 
and  his  neck  well  furnished  with  bristles. 
Breeding  within  too  close  decrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  as  it  la  technically  termed 
breeding  in  and  in,  is  calculated  to  produce 
degeneracy  in  size,  and  also  to  impair  the 
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fertility  of  the  animal ; it  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  The  proper  season^  for  producing 
litters  Sjre  March  and  August ; the  young 
pig  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  the  brood 
sow  should  not  be  allowed  to  farrow  in 
winter.  Another  peril  to  the  litter  arises 
from  the  semi-carnlvorous  habits  of  the 
mother,  which  lead  her  to  forget  the  dues  of 
nature,  and  devour  her  own  brood.  She 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  watched,  and 
fed  abundantly  at  such  periods.  The  male, 
for  the  same  reason,  must  be  excluded 
altogether.  Not  unirequently,  moreover, 
the  young  are  crushed  to  death  by  the 
mother,  in  consequence  of  their  nestling- 
unseen  beneath  the  straw.  To  prevent  this 
risk,  a small  quantity  only  of  straw,  dry  and 
short,  should  be  placed  beneath  them.  If 
the  object  be  to  have  sucking  pigs  for 
roasting,  they  should  not  be  kept  more 
than  four  or  live  weeks  with  the  sow.  If 
the  young  pigs  are  to  be  reared,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  them  born  at  the 
two  seasons  of  the  year  previously  specified, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  weaned  in 
temperate  weather,  and  when  there  is  an 
abundance  of  clover,  vetches,  mangold  wurt- 
zel,  lettuce,  &c.  At  six  weeks  old,  the 
young  ones  of  both  sexes,  not  designed  for 
breeding,  should  be  incapacitated  from  pro- 
pagating their  kind ; and  at  eight  weeks 
they  should  be  weaned  with  skim-milk  and 
butter-milk.  Young  pigs  thrive  better,  for 
a short  time  after  weaning,  on  sweet  than 
on  sour  milk ; but  when  they  are  pretty 
well  grown,  acidulated  milk  seems  more 
beneficial  and  palatable  to  them  than 
sweet  milk.  Coarse  pollard,  or  the  refuse  of 
corn,  or  some  bruised  or  ground  beans, 
should  be  given  to  them  after  weaning,  with 
boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  parsnips,  or 
Swede  turnips,  with  milk  or  kitchen  wash. 
A pig  may  be  fattened  in  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  Young  porkers  are  gene- 
rally lattened  between  October  and  Christ- 
mas. A little  salt  sprinkled  with  their 
food  will  Ifequently  make  them  relish  it 
better.  A great  object  ought  to  be,  to  feed 
pigs  well  from  the  commencement,  the  food 
then  tells  considerably ; whereas,  the  cost 
and  difliculty  of  bringing  up  lost  condition, 
resulting  from  insufficient  feeding,  is  very 
great.  The  piggery  should  be  so  situated  as 
not  to  be  offensive,  and  yet  be  easily  sup- 
plied with  food  from  the  scullery  and  dairy. 
There  should  be  a separate  yard  and  sty  for 
the  weanlings ; and  for  pigs  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  condition,  a clean,  dry  bed  is 
indisiieusable.  But  if  manure  be  a principal 
object,  as  it  should  be  to  the  cottager  more 
especially,  the  green  food  may  be  supplied 
to  the  pigs  with  most  benefit  in  then-  con- 
fined yard,  in  order  that  their  manure  shall 
be  incorporated  with  it.  Litter  abundantly 
supplied,  will  produce  an  amazing  quantity 
of  manure  even  from  a single  pig.  The  pig- 
sty may  be  built  of  any  convenient  material, 
stone  or  brick  is  the  best.  It  should  be 
dry  and  warm;  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
Hoor  is  best  paved  with  large  stones,  and 
ahould  be  raised  a little  above  the  ground, 
and  slope  a little  towards  a channel  con- 
ducting the  wet  into  a drain  leading  to  a 
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cesspool  or  manure  tank.  The  roof  may 
be  thatched  with  straw,  reeds,  heath,  or 
any  warm  material  The  sty  should  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  compartments, 
a sleeping  place,  and  an  open  courtyard,  one 
leading  into  the  other.  The  sleeping  place 
should  be  about,  seven  feet  square;  the 
outer  court  should  be  about  ten  feet  square. 
The  open  court  of  the  pig-sty  should,  if 
possible,  lie  towards  the  sun,  as  the  inmates 
are  very  fond  of  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
The  I'eeding  utensils  placed  in  the  court 
should  consist  of  two  strong  troughs,  which 
cannot  be  easily  upset.  These  troughs 
should  be  frequently  washed  and  scoured; 
and  if  pigs  are  fed  together,  the  troughs 
should  be  barred,  so  that  each  animal  has  a 
limited  space  through  which  it  introduces 
its  head,  otherwise,  the  strongest  will  over- 
power, and  perhaps  drive  away  altogether 
from  the  food,  the  weaker  of  the  party.  The 
bars  also  prevent  the  animals  from  putting 
their  dirty  feet  into  the  trough,  which 
otherwise  they  will  generally  do.  Young 
pigs  require  a great  deal  of  liberty,  wliich 
unquestionably  promotes  their  growth  and 
healthiness ; but  unless  in  the  farm-yard, 
about  the  barn  door,  pigs  in  actual  process 
of  fattening  should  be  confined  altogether, 
so  that  they  may  eat  and  sleep  alternately, 
without  any  of  those  disturbing  influences 
which  would  tend  to  disturb  digestion.  In 
making  choice  of  a pig,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to : — Sufficient  depth  of 
carcass,  and  breadth  of  loins  and  breast ; 
bones,  small ; and  joints  fine.  The  legs 
should  be  no  louger  than,  when  fully  fat, 
would  just  prevent  the  animal’s  body  from 
trailing  on  the  ground.  The  feet  should  be 
firm  and  sound  ; aud  the  toes  lie  well  toge- 
ther, and  press  straightly  on  the  ground; 
the  claws,  also,  should  be  even,  upright  and 
healthy.  The  head  should  not  carry  heavy 
bone,  nor  be  too  flat  on  the  forehead;  neither 
should  the  snout  he  too  elongated.  The  ear 
should  be,  while  pendulous,  inclining  some- 
what forward,  and  at  the  same  time  light 
and  thin.  Scantiness  of  hair  is  a charac- 
teristic which  renders  the  animal  a hazardous 
speculation  ; for  under  these  circumstances, 
the  remarkable  susceptibility  to  cold  which 
pigs  evince,  will  be  aggravated,  and  the 
animal  rendered  liable  to  disease.  The  walk 
and  movements  of  the  pig  must  also  be 
regarded.  If  these  be  dull  and  heavy,  ill- 
health  is  to  be  suspected,  probably  some 
concealed  disorder,  either  about  to  break 
forth  or  actually  existing ; there  cannot  be 
a more  unfavourable  symptom  than  a hung- 
down  slouching  head,  carried  as  though  it 
were  too  heavy  for  the  animal’s  shoulders. 
The  diseases  to  -which  the  pig  is  liable  are, 
fever,  leprosy,  tumours,  murrain,  measles, 
foul  skin,  mange,  crackings  of  the  skin, 
staggers,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  indigestion 
or  surfeit,  lethargy,  quinsy,  inflammation  ol 
the  lungs,  catarrh,  and  diarrhoea.  A large 
proportion  of  these,  are  the  direct  result  of 
uncleanliness  and  injudicious  feeding.  In 
cases  of  fever  and  other  sudden  ailments, 
bleeding,  purgatives,  and  a spare  diet  are  the 
most  eflectual  means  of  cure.  Bleeding 
may  be  performed  by  opening  the  veins 
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behind  the  cars,  or  by  cutting  oil'  a portion 
of  the  ears  and  tail.  Castor  or  linseed  oil, 
Epsom  salts,  jalap,  and  flour  of  sulphur,  are 
simple  purgatives,  and  can  be  readily  ad- 
ministered in  a small  mess  of  enticing  food ; 
and  when  given,  should  always  be  followed 
by  a spare  and  liquid  diet.  For  skin  diseases, 
frequent  scrubbings  with  soap  and  water, 
and  unguents  of  tar  and  sulphur  will  be 
found  must  effectual.  In  the  case  of  measles, 
one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which 
pigs  are  liable — the  followingrecipe  is  recom- 
mended Suffer  the  animal  to  fast,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  administer  a warm  drink,  containing  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  an  ounce 
of  bole  armenian;  wash  the  animal, 
cleanse  the  sty,  and  change  the  bedding  j 
give  at  every  feeding,  say  thrice  a day, 
thirty  grains  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  ten  of 
nitre.  A frequent  washing  of  the  skin, 
though  not  usual,  by  removing  the  scurf  and 
other  defilements  with  which  it  is  incrusted, 
will  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  animal;  and  to  aid  cleanliness  in  this 
respect,  every  piggery  should  be  provided 
with  a rubbing-post,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  may  free  himself  of  many  impurities. 

PIGEON  BROILED.  — Split  the  bird 
down  the  back,  spread  it  open,  season  with 
pepper  and  sait,  and  broil  over  a quick  clear 
lire.  Serve  with  mushroom  sauce. 

PIGEON  FRICASSEE.— Cut  halfapound 
of  pickled  pork  into  thin  slices,  and  put  it  in 
a small  quantity  of  water  on  the  fire  for 
about  half  an  hour;  scald  two  or  three  large 
pigeons  in  boiling  water,  and  cut  them  in 
halves ; add  the  pork,  with  a bundle  of 
parsley,  thyme,  shalots,  and  two  cloves ; 
soak  them  for  a little  while,  then  add  water 
and  whole  pepper.  When  done,  skim  and 
sift  the  sauce,  add  to  it  three  yolks  of  eggs 
and  a little  cream,  and  incorporate  the  whole 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When 
done,  add  a small  quantity  of  vinegar. 

PIGEON  PIE.— Rub  the  pigeons  with 

epper  and  salt  inside  and  out;  put  in  a 

it  of  butter,  and,  if  approved,  some  parsley 
chopped  with  the  livers,  and  a little  of  the 
same  seasoning.  Lay  a beefsteak  at  the 
bottom  of  a dish,  and  the  birds  on  it;  be- 
tween every  two  a hard  egg.  Put  a cupful 
of  water  in  the  dish  ; and  if  a thin  slice  or 
two  of  ham  be  added,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  flavour.  When  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or 
pies,  the  under  part  should  be  taken  rather 
than  the  prime.  Season  the  gizzards  and 
two  joints  of  the  wings,  and  place  them  in 
the  centre  of  the  pie.  Over  them,  in  a hole 
made  in  the  crust,  insert  the  feet  nicely 
cleaned,  and  leave  them  protruding,  to  indi- 
cate tile  contents  of  the  pie. 

PIGEON  RAGOUT.  — Make  forcemeat 
sufficient  to  stuff  four  birds,  chopping  up 
the  livers  with  the  other  ingredients.  Brown 
the  pigeons  in  the  frying-pan,  and  then  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  enough  rich  beef 
gravy  to  cover  them  ; thicken  this  with 
flour,  and  pour  in  a teacupiul  of  mushroom 
ketchup  and  a gill  of  port  wine.  If  fresh 
mushrooms  can  be  procured,  add  four  or 
five  to  the  stew:  in  this  case  omit  the 
ketchup. 


PIGEON  ROAST. — Pick,  clean,  singe, 
and  wash  the  bird  well ; truss  it  with  the 
feet  on,  and  put  into  them  some  pepper  and 
salt.  While  roasting,  baste  them  with 
butter.  .lust  previous  to  serving,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  and  froth  them  with  butter. 
Roast  them  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  them 
with  parsley  and  butter  in  the  dish,  or  make 
a gravy  of  the  giblets,  and  add  some  minced 
parsley  with  a seasoning  ol  pepper  and  salt. 
Thicken  with  a little  flour  and  butter;  pour 
it  with  the  giblets  into  the  dish,  and  then 
put  in  the  pigeons. 

PIGEON  SOUP.— Jlake  a clear  gravy 
stock  of  four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  or  scrag 
and  shanks  of  mutton,  two  small  turnips, 
a head  of  celery,  two  onions,  and  a gallon 
of  water  boiled  down  to  three  quarts.  Put 
to  this  the  gizzards,  crops,  and  livers  of 
four  or  five  pigeons.  Truss  the  birds  as  for 
boiling,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Dredge  them  with  flour,  and  brown 
them  in  a frying-pan.  Thicken  the  stock 
with  butter  kneaded  in  browned  flour ; 
strain  it,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  mace,  and  let  the  pigeons 
stew  in  it  for  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Throw  a few  toasted  sip- 
pets into  the  tureen  before  dishing  the  soup. 

PIGEONS  STEWED.— Wash  and  clean 
six  pigeons,  out  them  into  quarters,  and  put 
all  their  giblets  with  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  a piece  of  butter,  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
two  blades  of  mace,  some  chopped  parsley, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Cover  the  pan  closely, 
and  stew  the  contents  till  they  are  tender ; 
thicken  the  same  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  up  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  and  a bit  of  butter  dusted  with  flour; 
let  them  stew  ten  minutes  longer  before 
serving. 

PIGEONS,  TO  CARVT3.— Pigeons  maybe 
simply  cut  in  two,  either  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  bird,  or  across. 

PIGEONS,  TO  Rear  and  Breed.— 
Pigeons  are  among  the  most  useful  and 
ornamental  attractions  of  a rural  dwelling ; 
and  in  every  case  they  afford  great  interest 
and  amusement  in  a state  of  domestication. 
In  purchasing  pigeons,  the  following  par- 
ticulars should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  eyes 
of  the  younger  pigeons  are  smaller,  fainter, 
and  less  prominent  than  those  of  the  old 
ones.  The  neck  of  the  old  birds  is  length- 
ened, strong,  and  hard : on  the  contrary, 
with  the  young  ones,  it  is  weaker  and 
softer,  while  its  extremity  is  sharper  and 
less  worn  by  the  gathering  of  its  food.  An 
old  pigeon  has  darker,  harder,  and  stronger 
feet,  with  longer  spurs  than  the  younger 
ones,  whose  feet  are  soft,  red,  and  tender. 
The  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  the  feathers 
of  the  neck  affords  also  a criterion  of  the 
age  of  the  pigeon.  On  the  young  pigeon, 
the  brightness  of  the  colour  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible from  that  of  the  plumage  of  its 
body,  but  as  the  bird  advances  in  age,  the 
feathers  become  as  it  were  more  matted,  and 
a beautiful  diversity  of  colour  is  exhibited, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
number  of  feathers  in  the  wings  and  tail. 
Every  wing  has  at  the  end  three  long 
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feathers,  called  the  flight  feathers  ; then  six 
immediately  following,  and  {gradually  di- 
minishing in  length,  then  eiglit  smaller 
feathers,  which  gradually  increase  in  length, 
three  of  which  are  more  prominent  than  the 
others,  the  centre  one  being  particularly  so. 
The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  six  on 
the  right,  six  on  the  left.  A fantail  pigeon 
ought  to  have  thirty- si.x feathers  in  its  tail; 
and  no  pigeon  possessing  a less  number  is 
considered  a well-bred  or  a valuable  bird. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  pigeon, 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  the  carrier;  it  is 
a large  species  of  bird,  and  is  trained  to 
carry  written  communications  and  other 
missives  to  certain  destinations.  When  the 
services  of  the  bird  are  about  to  be  put  into 
requisition,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  place 
to  which  it  is  destined  to  return,  and  be 
temporarily  domiciled  at  the  place  from 
which  the  intelligence  is  to  be  conveyed.  It 
is  taken  to  that  place  hoodwinked,  or  in  a 
covered  basket.  When  the  moment  for  em- 
ploying the  bird  has  arrived,  the  individual 
requiring  its  services  writes  a small  billet 
upon  thin  paper,  which  is  placed  lengthwise 
under  the  w'lng,  and  fastened  by  a pin  to 
one  of  the  feathers,  taking  care  that  the  pin 
does  not  incommode  the  bird,  aud  also  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  the  paper  being 
filled  with  air.  On  being  released,  the 
carrier  ascends  to  a great  height,  takes  one 
or  two  turns  in  the  air,  and  then  commences 
its  onward  flight.  Pigeons  are  granivorous. 


and  will  eat  with  relish  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
canary  and  hemp  seed,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
and  tares.  Small  tick  beans,  sometimes 
called  pigeon  beans,  are  also  a favourite 
food ; the  smallest  beans  only  sliould  be 
purchased.  Hemp  seed  should  be  used 
sparingly,  as  it  is  a stimulating  food.  Fine 
fresh  gravel  should  be  strewed  about  the 
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places  of  confinement  of  these  birds,  which 
they  swallow  to  assist  the  digestion  of  their 
food.  A supply  of  common  salt  is  also 
necessary,  to  correct  acidity.  The  pigeons 
should  be  provided  with  fresh  water  daily 
contained  in  earthenware  fountain  bottles, 
aud  placed  within  their  reach.  The  food 
should  be  put  into  shallow  boxes,  and 
covered  with  a wire  netting,  so  that  the 
birds  may  eat  without  scattering  and  wasting 
their  i'ood,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  some 
such  precaution  be  not  taken.  Many  persona 
keep  their  pigeons  between  the  garret  and 
tile  roof  of  the  dwelling-houses,  with  holes 
at  which  they  go  out  and  in  ; and  this 
lodging,  in  lieu  of  a more  suitable  one, 
answers  very  well.  But  the  more  regular 
plan  is  to  furnish  the  birds  with  a properly 
constructed  house.  Theinteriorof  this  must 
be  lined  with  nests  or  holes,  subdivided 
either  by  stone,  by  boards,  or  each  nest  com- 
jjosed  of  a vase  or  vessel  of  earthenware 
placed  on  its  side.  Each  cell  should  be 
twelve  inches  deep  front  to  back,  and  six- 
teen inches  broad;  the  entrance  hole  should 
not  be  opposite  the  centre  of  the  cell,  but 
on  one  side,  so  that  the  pigeons  may  build 
their  nests  a little  out  of  sight.  In  front  of 
each  cell  there  should  be  a slip  of  wood  to 
rest  aud  coo  upon ; but  as  different  pairs 
are  incessantly  quarrelling  about  the  right 
of  walking  on  these  slips,  and  are  apt  to 
fight  Ibr  the  possession  of  certain  cells,  it  is 
best  to  separate  the  slips  by  upriglit  par- 
titions. The  house  should  be  elevated  on  a 
wall  facing  the  south-east,  and  otherwise 
placed  at  such  a height  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  vermin  and  cats.  The  house  should 
be  painted  white,  as  the  pigeon  is  attracted  by 
that  colour.  The  common  pigeon  begins  to 
breed  at  the  age  of  nine  mouths,  and  con- 
tinues breeding  every  month.  Tlie  female 
lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young  produced  are 
ordinarily  male  and  female.  With  common 
care  one  pair  of  pigeons  will  yield  the 
breeder  nine  or  ten  pairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  will  continue  doing  this  for  four 
years.  The  diseases  of  pigeons  are  very 
often  the  result  of  careless  management, 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  an  improper 
supply  of  food.  A variation  of  diet  will 
frequently  effect  a beneficial  change  in  the 
bird,  and  is  always  accessory  to  health. 
Cleanliness  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on. 
The  houses,  boxes,  or  shelves  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  a year, 
scraping  and  washingthem  well  wilh  strong 
yellow  soap  and  warm  water,  and  taking 
particular  care  that  every  part  is  dry  before 
the  occupants  resume  their  dwellings.  It 
is  also  indispensable  to  burn  the  nests  after 
every  brood,  and  to  provide  fresh  nests 
occasionally  for  the  old  birds.  If  the  birds 
be  attacked  with  vermin,  their  feathers  must 
be  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke,  repeating 
tlie  process  till  the  enemy  are  dislodged. 
When  young  pigeons  are  attacked  by  what 
are  called  the  blacks  or  pigeon  bugs,  the 
dust  of  tobacco  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
young  birds,  and  in  the  nest.  The  wet  roop 
is  the  name  given  to  a sort  of  cough  which 
sometimes  annoys  the  pigeon.  I'he  best 
remedy  consists  of  three  or  four  peppercorns, 
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given  mice  in  three  days  ; a few  sprigs  of 
green  rue,  steeped  in  the  water,  will  be  an 
aid  to  the  cure.  Tlie  dry  roop  is  a dry 
Imsky  cough,  whioli  the  birds  often  suffer 
from  wliile  moulting.  Three  or  four  cloves 
of  garlic  once  a day  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  The  canker  is  a disease  arising  from 
I he  birds  pecking  each  other.  The  sore  parts 
must  be  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  burnt 
alum  and  honey  every  day ; or  if  this  has 
no  effect,  add  to  it  five  grains  of  Roman 
vitriol  dissolved  in  half  a spoonful  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  anoint  as  before.  The 
fungous-like  flesh  round  the  eyes  of  the 
carrier  and  other  pigeons,  when  torn,  should 
be  bathed  with  a solution  of  alum  in  water. 
If  pigeons  do  not  moult  freely,  it  is  a sure 
sign  of  bad  health.  They  should  in  such 
cases  be  removed  to  a warm  place,  and  have 
the  tail  leathers  plucked  out:  hemp  seed 
should  also  be  given  with  their  food,  and  a 
little  clary  or  saffron  mixed  with  their  water. 

PIKE. — “ Fell  tyrant  of  the  watery  plains” 
changes  its  name  from  Jack  on  attaining 
the  weight  of  three  or  four  pounds.  It  is 
of  an  olive  colour,  with  yellow  spots  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  white,  with 
olive  spots,  or  waves,  or  stripes,  on  the  lower. 
Its  mouth  is  profusely  armed  with  sharp 
teeth,  the  very  palate,  tongue,  and  roof 
being  covered  by  them.  The  pike  is  most 
frequently  found  in  deeps  and  eddies,  by  the 
side  of  streams,  and  in  rivers,  lakes,  meres, 
broads,  looks,  and  ponds.  It  is  fond  of  beds 
of  reeds,  rushes,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other 
aquatic  plants  ; shelving  banks  and  roots  of 
trees.  The  pike  is  best  in  season  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  which  is  likewise  the  proper 
period  to  fish  for  it.  It  spawns  in  March  or 
April ; but  this  operation  of  nature  varies, 
according  to  the  backwardness  or  forward- 
ness of  the  season,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  For  this  purpose  it  selects  creeks 
or  ditches' communicating  with  rivers,  or 
the  quiet  parts  of  still  waters,  depositing  its 
spawn  on  such  aquatic  plants  as  the  water 
it  inhabits  may  happen  to  produce.  Pike 
are  caught  by  spinning  or  trolling,  or  with 
aJive  bait.  The  baits  used  are  roach,  dace, 
dliub,  gudgeon,  bleak,  loach,  minnows,  perch 
(with  the  back  tin  removed),  rats,  mice, 
water-fowl,  frogs,  &c.  They  will  also  in 
some  parts  take  an  artificial  fly  made  to 
represent  the  dragon-flyi  Strange  tales  are 
told  of  the  voracity  of  the  pike— a watch 
and  appurtenances  having  been  found  in  the 
gullet  of  one;  another  having  seized  the 
nose  of  a mule  whilst  drinking;  another 
becoming  suffocated  by  seizing  and  swallow- 
ing the  head  and  neck  of  a swan.  But  a few 
years  since  a monster  pike  seized  and  dread- 
fully mutilated  the  arm  of  a boy  playing  at  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  Richmond  Park. 
— Books:  Salter;  Ephemera;  Blaine;  Hawker. 

PIKE,  TO  Dress.  — Have  scaled  and 
cleaned  the  fish  without  cutting  open  much 
of  the  breast,  stuff  them  with  a forcemeat 
made  thus  :— Beat  yolks  of  eggs,  a few 
oyster.s  bearded  and  chopped,  two  boned 
anchovies,  grated  bread,  minced  parsley 
and  a portion  of  shalot,  a blade  of  mace 
pounded,  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt.  Mi.x 
them  in  proper  proportions,  and  having 


melted  a good  piece  of  butter  in  a stewpan, 
stir  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  in  it  over 
the  fire,  till  of  the  consistence  of  a thick 
batter,  adding  some  biscuit  powder  or  flour  If 
necessary.  Fill  the  fish  and  sew  up  the 
slit.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  basting 
with  plenty  of  butter,  and  sticking  batter 
all  over  them.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

PILAU.— A savoury  dish,  made  as  fol- 
lows:—Stew  some  rice  in  stock,  or  with 
butter,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper, 
cayenne,  mace,  and  cloves.  Place  two  small 
boiled  fowls,  or  a few  dressed  veal  or  mutton 
cutlets,  in  the  centre  of  a large  dish,  in 
which  a layer  of  rice  is  laid,  and  arrange 
some  slices  of  broiled  bacon  around  them. 
Cover  with  boiled  rice,  smooth  and  glaze  the 
rice  with  egg,  and  set  the  dish  before  the 
fire  or  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Garnish  with 
divided  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fried 
onions,  or  use  forcemeat  balls. 

PILL.— A well-known  form  of  medicine. 
The  iacility  with  which  pills  are  made  and 
administered,  their  comparatively  little 
taste,  their  power  of  preserving  their  pro- 
perties for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
and,  lastly,  their  portability  and  inexpen- 
siveness. have  long  rendered  them  the  most 
frequently  employed  and  the  most  popular 
form  of  medicine.  The  preparation  of  pills 
is  not  a process  of  much  difficulty.  The 
medicinals  employed  must  be  made  into  a 
consistent  and  moderately  firm  mass,  suffi- 
ciently plastic  to  be  rolled  or  moulded  into 
any  shape,  without  adhering  to  the  fingers, 
knife,  or  slab,  and  yet  sufficiently  solid  to 
retain  the  globular  form  when  divided  into 
pills.  As  a general  rule,  all  the  constituents 
of  a pill  which  can  be  pulverized  should  be 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  before  mixing  them 
with  the  soft  ingredients  which  enter  into 
its  composition;  aud  these  last,  should  next 
be  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture  tri- 
turated and  beaten  until  the  whole  is  a per- 
fectly incorporated  mass.  It  is  then  ready 
to  be  divided  into  pills.  This  is  effected  by 
rolling  it  on  a slab,  with  a pill  or  bolus 
knife,  into  small  pipes  or  cylinders,  then 
dividing  them  into  pieces  of  the  requisite 
weight;  and  lastly,  rolling  them  between 
the 'thumb  and  finger  to  give  them  a globular 
form.  A little  powdered  liquorice-root  or 
starch  is  commonly 
employed,  to  pre- 
vent the  pills  ad- 
hering to  the  fin- 
gers or  to  each  other 
after  they  are  made. 
A still  more  conve- 
nient modeofform- 
ing  pills  is  by  the 
aid  of  a single  in- 
strument called  the 
“pill  machine,"  as 
seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. Fig.  1 is  divided 
into  three  compart- 
ments ;—c  is  a va- 
cant space  to  re- 
ceive the  divided 
mass,  which  is  to 
be  rolled  into  pills, 
and  !>  is  a grooved  brass  plate  which  assists 
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was  first  rolled,  and 


in  dividing  the  mass  into  pills ; o is  a box 
containing  the  powder  lor  covering  the  pills, 
and  to  receive  them  as  they  are  formed. 
Fig.  2 consists  of  a brass  plate  o,  grooved  to 
match  the  plate  b in  fig.  l,  and  bounded  at 
both  ends  by  moveabie  projecting  plates  b b, 
containing  each  two  wheels  under  the  ledge 
of  the  plate  6,  and  a wooden  bracket  c,  with 
two  handles  d d,  to  which  this  plate  is 
affixed.  In  using 
this  machine  the 
pill  mass  is  rolled 
into  a cylindrical 
form  on  the  front 
part  of  it,  by  means 
of  fig.  2 inverted ; 
the  small  roll  is  then 
laid  on  the  cutting 
part  of  the  instru- 
ment fig.  1 6,  and 
divided  by  passing 
fi.g.  2 over  it ; the 
little  wheels  ena- 
bling the  latter  to 
run  easily  on  the 
brass  plate  which 
forms  the  margin  of 
tlie  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  pUls 
thus  formed  are  then 
drawn  forward  on 
to  the  smooth  bed 
on  which  the  mass 
receive  a finishing  turn  or  two  with  the 
smooth  side  of  the  cutter,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  more  nearly  spherical.  They 
are  lastly  thrown  over  into  fig.  1 c,  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  the  piU-box,  As  pill- 
masses  are  liable  to  get  hard  and  brittle  by 
keeping,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ing;redients  powdered  and  mixed  to- 
gether in  well-corked  bottles  or  jars,  when 
a portion  may  at  any  time  be  beaten  up 
with  syrup,  conserve,  snap,  &o.,  according 
to  the  formula,  and  as  wanted  for  use. 

The  subjoined  prescriptions  give  three  of 
the  most  useful  recipes  in  which  this  form 
of  administering  medicine  can  be  employed. 
1.  AntibiliO'.is  Pill. —Jake  of 

Compound  colocynth 
pill 2 scruples 

Calomel 1 scruple 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  Tvyomay 
be  taken  for  a dose,  or  one  night  and 
morning.  In  constitutions  where  calomel 
is  inadmissible,  the  same  amount  of  blue 
pill  can  be  substituted  for  the  more  active 
calomel.  2.  Tonic  pill. — Take  of 

Quinine 12  grains 

Rhubarb 10  grains 

Ginger grains 

Extract  of  gentian,  enough  to  make 
into  a mass.  , 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  to 
be  taken  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a day : 
according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  3. 
Dinner  or  digestive  pill. — Take  of 


Barbadoes  aloes,  and 
gum  mastic,  of  each  . 
Extract  of  camomile 
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12  grains 
i drachm. 


or  enough  to  make  a mass,  which  divide 
into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be  taken  an  hour 
before  dinner,  or  each  meal  if  necessary. 
For  those  who  with  weak  appetite  are 
troubled  with  flatulence  or  heartburn,  the 
following  formula  will  be  found  most 
efficacious  as  a stomachic  and  dinner  pill. 
Take  of 


Ginger 6 grains 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  30  grains 
Rhubarb  and  Colombo, 
of  each C grains 


E.xtract  of  gentian,  enough  to  make 
a mass 

Divide  into  twelve  pills;  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  before 
every  meal. 

PILLOW. — That  portion  of  the  bedding 
upon  which  the  head  reposes.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  health  the  pillow  should  be  placed 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low ; the  former 
position  deprives  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  its  necessary  circulation,  and  the  latter 
allows, too  great  a flow  of  blood  to  the  head, 
which  is  in  all  cases  injurious,  but  especially 
hazardous  with  persons  of  an  apoplectic 
tendency. 

PIMPLES.— See  Face,  Affections  of. 

PIN.  — A well-known  instrument  ot 
domestic  and  personal  utility.  All  persons, 
and  especially  females,  should  always  carry 
a lew  pins  about  them  to  enable  them  to 
repair  temporarily  any  damage  done  to  their 
clothing.  The  practice  of  using  pins  in 
dressing  children  is  to  be  condemned,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  one  of  these  will 
prick  a child  and  cause  him  much  pain  for 
hours,  while  he  is  not  able  to  express  the 
cause  of  it.  Placing  pins  in  the  mouth  is 
also  a most  dangerous  custom,  and  for  this 
absurd  trick,  by  which  a few  minutes  are 
perhaps  saved,  many  persons  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  years  of  pam  and  ultimately 
death.  In  buying  pins  the  very  cheap  kinds 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  generally 
imperl'ectly  made  and  have  no  points,  so 
that  when  they  are  called  into  use  the  loss 
of  time  and  temper  they  occasion  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  the  differeuce  of 
price  between  them  and  a higher  priced  pin. 

PINCERS. — An  instrument  employed  for 
drawing  nails,  &c.  In  gardening,  a pair  of 
pincers  are  used  for  pulling  weeds,  thistles, 
add  other  plants  on  hedges ; they  are  formed 
of  wood  pointed  with  plate  iron.  They 
are  also  sometimes  used  for  common  weed- 
ing, to  prevent  stooping  and  treadhig  on  the 
beds  and  borders,  but  their  chief  use  is  to 
weed  ponds,  either  reaching  from  the  shores 
or  from  boats. 

PINCUSHION.— A receptacle  for  pins, 
which  may  be  made  of  any  dimensions,  and 
of  a variety  of  materials ; a handy  little 
article  of  this  kind  is  made  of  thick  card- 
board covered  with  silk,  and  being  perfectly 
flat  and  of  small  dimensions  may  be  carried 
about  the  person  without  inconvenience. 

PIN  MONEY. — A term  applied  to  gifts 
of  money  by  a husband  to  his  wife  for  the 
purchase  of  apparel,  ornaments  for  her 
person,  or  for  her  private  expenditure. 
Such  gifts  may  be  made  during  marriage. 
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or,  what  is  more  usual,  a sum  ol'  money  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  may  be  secured 
by  the  husband  to  his  wife  by  settlement, 
or  by  articles  executed  before  the  marriage. 
Pin-money  tims  secured  is  not  liable  to  tne 
husband’s  debts  : the  wife  is  entitled  in  all 
.cases  to  such  money,  and  to  her  savings  out 
of  it  and  things  bought  with  it.  Several 
questions  have  arisen  upon  pin-money  after 
the  husband’s  death  when  arrears  have  been 
claimed  by  the  wife;  and  it  is  the  general 
rule  that  she  can  only  claim  arrears  of  one 
year’s  pin-money  if  she  has  been  supported 
by  the  husband  with  necessaries  during  the 
time  that  such  arrears  have  accumulated. 
If  it  is  expressed  in  the  deed  of  settlement 
that  the  pin-money  is  given  for  a particular 
purpose,  as  for  the  wife’s  apparel,  and  it  is 
proved  that  the  husband  provided  apparel 
for  the  wife,  she  has  no  claim  after  his 
death  to  any  arrears  of  pin-money.  If  the 
husband  leave  a legacy  to  the  wife  equal  to 
the  arrears  of  pin-money  or  more,  such 
legacy,  according  to  the  general  rule  as  to 
the  satisfaction  of  debts  by  the  giving  of 
legacies,  will  be  considered  as  a payment  of 
the  arrears  due  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made.  If  a wife  elope  and  live  apart 
from  her  husband,  she  does  not  thereby 
forfeit  her  right  to  her  pin-money,  and  she 
may  recover  it.— See  Alimony,  Husband 
AND  Wipe. 

PINE  APPLE.— The  propagation  of  this 
fruit  is  occasionally  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  one  or  two  inches  apart,  or  one  in 
each  60-sized  pot,  at  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  After  germination  has 
taken  place  they  ought  to  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  their  leaves  protected.  By 
the  end  of  August  the  plants  will  have 
attained  a flt  state  for  transplanting,  after 
which  they  should  be  heated  like  other 
young  pine  plants.  In  the  third  year  they 
may  be  expected  to  produce  fruit.  The 
other  modes  of  propagation  are  by  gills 
<small  secondary  suckers  produced  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit),  crowns  which  surmount 
every  perfect  fruit,  suckers  which  arise  from 
towards  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
They  are  treated  exactly  as  common  suckers. 
One  of  the  last  methods  of  culture  is  to  pot 
the  young  plants  in  a mixture  of  one- third 
loam,  and  two-thirds  of  half  decayed  leaves, 
in  which  they  root  very  freely ; they  may 
then  be  plunged  in  frames  on  a stove,  but 
not  in  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  that  will 
injure  their  roots.  The  pine-apple  thrives 
best  by  keeping  the  house  very  warm  and 
moist,  and  by  giving  air  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  shutting  it  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 
As  soon  as  shut  up  give  a gentle  sprinkling 
of  water  all  over  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  increase  in  size  and  larger  pots  are 
required,  add  more  loam  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  potted,  and  keep  the  pots  well 
drained  with  small  potsherds  in  the  bottom. 
In  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  their  roots.  When 
they  are  put  into  the  fruiting  house,  first 
turn  the  tan -bed  ali  over  to  the  bottom, 
adding  a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  tan,  so 
as  to  give  a strong  heat ; then  set  the  plants 
upon  the  tan,  but  do  not  plunge  them  till 


the  heat  begins  to  decline.  Where  plenty 
of  leaves  can  be  had  they  need  not  be 
plunged  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  the  heat  de- 
clines, fill  up  between  the  pots  with  them. 
Oak  or  chestnut  leaves  are  the  best;  these 
cause  the  heat  to  arise  as  strongly  as  is  re- 
quired. When  the  heat  again  declines,  add 
another  quantity  of  leaves,  and  so  on  till 
the  plants  are  half-buried,  and  water  them 
frequently,  but  little  at  a time,  and  they  wiil 
root  in  these  leaves,  and  swell  off  their  fruit 
to  a great  size;  the  suckers  root  also  into 
the  leaves,  and  grow  to  large  plants  before 
they  are  taken  off;  so  that  these  plants 
produce  their  fruits,  when  potted  off,  much 
earlier  than  by  any  other  means. 

PINE  TREE.  — Of  this  tree  there  are 
upwards  of  fifty  species.  They  are  all 
deserving  of  culture,  being  very  ornamental 
and  beautiful  in  every  stage  of  tbeir  growth. 
They  will  succeed  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  to  bring  the  timber  to  its  greatest  state 
of  perfection,  a somewhat  loamy  surface 
soil  and  a cool  subsoil  are  requisite.  Young 
plants  may  be  obtained  by  a variety  of 
methods.  All  the  species  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  by  in-arching  on  nearly  allied 
kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  grafting;  many 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  but  the 
speediest  way  is  by  seed.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  on  a finely- prepared  rather  sandy 
soil,  in  March  or  April.  The  seeds  of  the 
most  common  kinds  are  always  sown  on 
beds,  and  after  being  gently  beaten  down 
are  covered  with  light  soil.  Their  after- 
culture demands  very  little  trouble  or  care, 
and  depends  upon  the  methods  usually 
adopted  with  other  trees. 

PINE  APPLE  COMPOTE.-Peel  a pine 
apple  rather  thickly,  to  leave  no  black  spots 
upon  it,  make  a syrup  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  cut  the  pine  apple  into  round  slices  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  put  them 
into  the  syrup,  and  boil  them  for  ten 
minutes ; remove  them  with  a cullender 
spoon,  reduce  the  syrup  until  it  attains  a 
somewhat  thick  consistence,  and  pour  it 
over  the  pine  apple ; when  cold  it  is  ready 
to  serve. 

PINE  APPLE  CREAM.— Infuse  slices 
of  pine  apple,  or  the  rind  only,  in  boiling 
cream,  and  proceed  as  is  usual  for  other 
fruit  creams. 

PINE  APPLE  ICE.— Take  eight  ounces  ■ 
of  preserved  pine  apple,  four  slices  cut  into 
small  dice,  a quart  of  cream,  and  the  juice 
of  three  lemons.  Pound  or  grate  the  pine 
apple,  pass  it  through  a sieve,  mix,  and 
freeze. 

Tine  apple  preserved,  8ozs. ; pine 
apple  fruit,  4 slices  ; cream,  1 quart ; lemons, 
juice  of  3.  « 

PINE  APPLE  MARMALADE. —Take 
the  largest,  ripest,  and  most  perfect  pine 
apples  imported ; pare  them,  and  cut  out 
whatever  blemishes'aretobefound.  Weigh 
each  pine  apple,  balancing  the  other  scale 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  best  double- 
refined  sugar,  broken  into  large  lumps. 
Grate  the  pine  apples  on  a large  dish, 
omitting  the  hard  core  which  each  fruit 
contains.  Put  the  grated  pine  apple  and 
sugar  into  a preserving  pan,  mixing  them 
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thoroughly.  Set  it  over  a moderate  and 
very  clear  fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it  well, 
stirring  it  alter  skimming.  After  the  scum 
has  ceased  to  appear,  stir  the  marmalade 
frequently  till  it  is  done,  which  will  generally 
be  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  from 
the  time  of  boiling.  But  if  it  be  not 
smooth,  clear,  and  bright,  in  that  time, 
continue  boiling  until  it  becomes  so.  Put 
it  warm  into  tumblers  or  broad  mouthed 
glass  jars.  Lay  inside  the  top  of  each 
doubled  white  tissue-paper,  cut  exactly  to 
fit,  and  press  it  down  lightly  with  the  finger 
round  the  edge  so  as  to  cover  smoothly  the 
surface  of  the  marmalade;  tie  them  down 
and  set  them  in  a cool  dry  place. 

PIA'K  APPLE  SYRUP.— Boil  in  clarified 
syrup  an  equal  quantity  of  fruit,  cut  into 
small  squares.  When  suflioiently  done, 
pour  oil'  the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  transfer 
it  to  bottles,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 

PINK.— This  plant  closely  resembles  the 
carnation  and  picotee,  with  the  following 
e.xceptions.  The  lacing  as  it  were  of  a pink 
is  rough  outside  and  inside,  with  a portion 
of  white  outside  the  lacing,  as  if  a band  of 
colour  had  been  laid  on  ; besides  this,  there 
is  colour  at  the  base  of  every  petal,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  along  the 
petal,  so  that  it  forms  an  eye  or  centre  of 
colour,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pink 
may  be  propagated  and  cultivated  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  carnation.  Pipings  of 
it  are  best  made  at  the  end  of  May  or  early 
in  June.  By  the  middle  of  August  pinks 
are  all  gone  out  of  llower.  The  old  plants 
are  not  of  miiclt  use  where  choice  flowers  are 
desired,  as  they’  seldom  produce  the  second 
year  first-rate  bloom,  but  for  ornamenting 
borders  they  are  valuable.  Remove  them  out 
of  the  bed,  triraolTall  dead  flower-stems;  and 
plant  them  in  the  borders  of  the  garden 
rather  deeper  than  they  have  been  belore. 
They  will  make  fresh  roots  higher  up  the 
stems,  and  form  close,  eompaot  bushes,  pro- 
ducingthenext  season  abundance  of  flowers. 
If  it  be  intended  to  grow  pinks  again  in  the 
same  bed,  the  soil  ought  to  be  taken  out  a 
foot  deep,  and  renewed  with  fresh  loam,  and 
very  rotten  stable  litter,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  latter, 
turning  it  over  frequently  to  mix  it  tho- 
roughly and  sweeten  it.  This  should  be 
done  by  the  third  week  in  August.  Raise 
the  bed  six  inches  above  the  soil  around, 
and  formed  like  a pitched  roof.  The  compost 
should  be  at  least  a foot  deep.  Plant  in 
rows  the  first  week  in  September,  and 
tryelve  inches  apart  each  Way.  Shelter  in 
winter,  stir  the  soil  frequently  in  the  spring, 
and  mulch  with  short  well-decayed  stubble 
early  in  .Tune. 

PINK  SAUCER. — This  is  employed  for 
imparting  an  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks, 
and  may  be  prepared  as  follows ; —Take 
eight  ounces  of  dried  safflower,  previously 
washed  in  water,  until  it  no  longer  gives 
out  any  colour,  two  ounces  of  subcar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Inluse,  and  afterwards  strain  it,  add  lour 
pounds  of  French  chalk,  scraped  fine  with 
Dutch  rushes,  and  precipitate  the  colour 
upon  it.  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 
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PIPE,  SMOKING.— The  advisability  of 
smoking  tobacco  in  any  Ibrm  has  long  been 
a vexed  question.  If,  however,  the  practice 
be  permitted,  the  smoking  tobacco  through 
a pipe  is  held  to  be  less  injurious  than 
indulging  in  cigars.  The  quantity  which 
may  be  ventured  on  without  injury,  has 
been  limited  by  an  eminent  authority  to 
two  pipes  per  night.  In  smoking  tobacco 
pipes,  persons  should  be  cautious  not  to  use 
pipes  which  have  already  been  smoked 
Irom  by  others,  and  when  a new  pipe  is 
employed,  the  extremity  of  the  stem  should 
be  slightly  coated  with  sealing  wax  to 
prevent  the  new  clay  Ifom  causing  injury 
to  the  mouth,  which  it  otherwise  would. 

PIPE,  WATER— The  pipes  from  which 
the  supply  of  water  is  served  do  not  very 
frequently  get  out  of  repair,  they  are,  how- 
ever, liable  to  become  tfozen  in  the  winter, 
thereby  stopping  the  supply,  and  occasioning 
great  inconvenience  and  expense;  one  of 
the  best  methods  to  prevent  the  water 
freezing  in  the  pipes  is  always  to  allow  the 
water  to  drip  from  the  tap,  which  causes  a 
constant  action  in  the  body  of  water.  When 
pipes  are  trozen,  the  best  way  to  thaw 
them  is  to  lay  over  them  a quantity  of 
litter  from  the  stable  or  the  dung- heap. 

PIPES,  FOR  Braining.- These  are  best 
made  of  brick  clay,  and  coated  with  glaze; 
the  kind  of  pipes  specially  adapted  tor  house 
draining  are  those  of  which  the  joints  can 
be  disposed  with  the  nicest  accuracy.  The 
cost  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
piping,  but  the  advantages  secured  more 
than  counterbalance  the  increased  outlay. 

PIPKIN. — A domestic  utensil  used  for 
boiling,  simmering,  infusing,  &c.  They  are 
usually  made  of  earthenware  and  glazed  on 
the  inside.  For  many  processes  the  pipkin 
is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  saucepan,  the 
contents  do  not  so  easily  burn,  and  the 
vessel  admits  of  being  cleansed  more  tho- 
roughly. 

PIQUET. — A game  of  cards  played  by 
two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two  cards; 
all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  lives,  and 
sixes  being  set  aside.  In  playing  at  this 
game,  twelve  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  the  rest  laid  on  the  table  ; when,  if  one 
of  the  players  find  he  has  not  a court  card 
in  his  hand,  he  has  to  declare  that  he  has  a 
carle  blanche,  and  to  tell  how  many  cards  he 
will  lay  out,  and  desire  the  other  to  discard, 
that  he  may  show  his  game  and  satisfy  his 
antagonist  that  the  carte  blanche  is  real;  for 
which  he  reckons  ten.  In  doing  this,  the 
eldest  hand  may  take  m three,  four,  or  five, 
discarding  as  many  of  bis  own  for  them, 
after  which  the  other  may  take  in  all  the 
remainder  if  he  please.  After  discarding, 
the  eldest  hand  examines  what  suit  he  has 
most  cards  of;  and,  reckoning  how  many 
points  he  has  in  that  suit,  if  the  other  has 
not  so  many  in  that  or  any  other  suit,  he 
reckons  one  for  every  ten  in  that  suit ; he 
who  thus  reckons  most  is  said  to  win  the 
point.  In  thus  reckoning  the  cards,  every 
card  counts  tor  the  number  it  bears,  as  ten 
for  ten;  each  court  card  counts  as  ten,  and 
the  ace  as  eleven ; the  game  is  usually 
one  hundred.  The  poiut  being  over,  each 
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examines  what  sequences  lie  lias  of  the  same 
suit.  These  several  sequences  are  dis- 
tinguished in  dignity  by  the  cards  they 
commence  irom  : thus,  ace,  king,  and  queen 
are  styled  tierce  major ; king,  queen,  and 
knave,  tierce  to  a king;  knave,  ten,  and 
nine,  tierce  to  a knave ; and  the  last  tierce, 
quatre,  or  quinte  prevaiis,  so  as  to  make 
a!i  the  others  in  that  hand  good,  and  to 
destroy  aii  those  in  the  other  hand.  The 
sequences  arranged,  the  antagonists  proceed 
to  examine  how  many  aces,  kings,  queens, 
kuaves,  and  tens  each  hoids  ; reckoning  for 
every  three  of  any  sort,  three;  but  he  that 
with  the  same  number  of  threes  or  fours 
has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the  other 
has,  makes  his  own  good,  and  sets  aside  ail 
his  adversary’s ; excepting  four  of  any  sort, 
which  is  called  a quatorze,  which'counts  as 
fourteen.  The  game  in  hand  being  thus 
reckoned,  the  eldest  proceeds  to  play, 
reckoning  one  for  every  card  he  plays  above 
nine,  while  the  other  follows  him  in  the 
suit ; but  unless  a card  be  won  by  one  above 
nine,  except  it  be  the  last  trick,  nothing  is 
reckoned  for  it.  The  cards  being  played 
out,  he  that  has  most  tricks  reckons  ten  for 
winning  the  cards ; but  if  they  have  tricks 
alike,  neither  reckons  anything.  If  one  of 
them  win  all  the  tricks,  instead  of  counting 
ten,  w’hich  is  his  right  lor  winning  the 
cards,  he  reckons  forty,  and  this  is  called 
capot.  The  deal  being  finished,  each 
player  sets  up  his  game ; they  then  proceed 
to  deal  as  before,  cutting  afresh  each  time 
for  the  deal ; if  both  parties  are  within  a 
few  points  of  being  up,  the  carte  blanche  is 
the  first  that  reckons,  then  the  point,  then 
the  sequences,  then  the  quatorzes,  then  the 
tierces,  and  then  the  tenth  cards.  He  that 
can  reckon  thirty  in  hand  by  carte  blanche, 
points,  quintes,  &c.,  without  playing  before 
the  other  has  reckoned  anything,  reckons 
ninety  for  them,  and  this  is  called  a repique  ; 
and  if  he  reckons  above  thirty,  he  reckons 
so  many  ;ibove  ninety.  If  he  can  make  up 
thirty,  part  in  hand  and  part  in  play, 
before  the  other  has  counted  anything,  he 
reckons  for  them  sixty ; and  this  is  called  a 
pique.  The  following  are  the  general  rules 
for  playing  the  game 1.  Play  by  the 
stages  of  your  game ; that  is,  when  you  are 
backward  in  the  game,  or  behind  your  ad- 
versary, play  a pushing  game,  otherwise  you 
ought  to  make  twenty-seven  points  elder- 
hand,  and  thirteen  points  younger  hand ; 
and  you  should  in  every  hand  compare  your 
game  with  your  adversary’s,  and  discard 
accordingly.  2.  Discard  in  expectation  of 
winning  the  cards  ; do  not  discard  for  a low 
quatorze,  such  as  four  queens,  four  knaves,  or 
four  tens,  because  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
odds  are  three  to  one  elder-hand,  and  seven- 
teen to  three  younger-hand,  that  you  do  not 
succeed.  3.  At  the  beginning  of  a party, 
play  to  make  your  game ; if  you  have  in 
your  hand  a tierce  major,  and  the  seven  of 
any  suit,  together  with  tierce  to  a king,  a 
queen,  or  a knave,  discard  one  of  them  in 
preference  to  tlie  seven.  4.  If  your  adver- 
sary be  considerably  before  you  in  the  game, 
the  consideration  of  winning  the  cards  must 
be  quite  out  of  the  question,  you  must 


therefore  make  a push  for  the  game  5. 
Gaining  the  point  generally  makes  ten 
points  difl'erence ; therefore,  when  you  dis- 
card, endeavour  to  gain  it,  but  do  not  risk 
losing  the  cards  by  so  doing.  6.  If  you 
have  six  tricks  with  any  winning  card  in 
your  hand,  never  fail  playing  that  card, 
unless  in  the  course  of  tiie  play  you  discover 
what  cariis  your  adversary  has  laid  out ; 
or  unless  by  gaining  the  additional  point 
you  save  the  lurch  or  win  the  game.  7.  If 
you  are  greatly  advanced  in  the  game,  it  is 
to  your  interest  to  let  your  adversary  gain 
two  points  for  your  one  as  often  as  you  can, 
especially  if  in  the  next  deal  you  are  to  be 
elder-hand  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
to  be  younger-hand,  do  not  regard  the  losing 
two  or  three  points  for  the  gaining  of  one, 
because  that  point  brings  you  within  your 
show.  8.  The  younger- hand  is  to  play  upon 
the  defensive;  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
his  thirteen  points,  he  is  to  carry  tierces, 
quatres,  and  especially  strive  for  the  point. 
9.  The  elder  or  younger-hand  should  some- 
times sink  one  of  his  points  or  a tierce,  in 
hopes  of  winning  the  cards ; but  this  must 
be  done  with  judgment  and  caution.  10. 
The  younger-hand  having  the  cards  equaliy 
dealt  him,  is  not  to  take  in  any  cards,  if 
thereby  he  runs  arisk  of  losing  them,  unless 
he  is  very  backward  in  the  game,  and  has 
then  a scheme  for  a great  game.  ll.  If  the 
younger-hand  has  the  probability  of  saving 
or  winning  the  cards  by  a deep  discard,  as 
for  example:  suppose  he  should  have  the 
king,  queen,  and  nine  of  a suit ; or  the 
king,  knave,  and  nine  of  a suit;  in  this 
case  he  may  discard  either  of  those  suits, 
with  a moral  certainty  of  not  being  attacked 
in  them.  12.  The  younger-hand  having 
three  aces  dealt  him,  it  is  generally  his  best 
play  to  throw  out  the  fourth  suit.  13.  The 
younger-hand  has  generally  to  carry  guards 
to  his  queen-suits,  in  order  to  make  points 
and  save  the  cards.  14.  When  the  younger- 
hand  observes  that  the  elder-hand,  by 
calling  his  point,  has  five  cards  which  will 
make  five  tricks  in  play,  and  may  have  the 
ace  and  queen  of  another  suit,  he  should 
throw  away  the  guard  to  the  king  of  the 
latter  suit,  especially  if  he  have  put  out  one 
from  it,  which  will  give  him  an  even  chance 
of  saving  the  cards.  15.  If  the  elder-hand 
is  sure  to  make  the  cards  equal,  by  playing 
them  in  any  particular  manner,  and  is  ad- 
vanced before  his  adversary  in  the  game,  he 
should  not  risk  losing  them,  but  if  his  ad- 
versary is  greatly  before  him,  it  is  better  to 
risk  losing  the  cards  in  expectatien  of 
winning  them. 

PLAICE. — A flat  fish  extremely  abundant 
on  our  coasts.  It  is  inferior  to  the  sole,  the 
flesh  being  less  firm  and  not  so  white  or 
well-flavoured.  Like  all  ground  fish  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  therefore, 
keep  well. 

PLAICE,  TO  Dress.  — Plaice  may  be 
either  boiled  or  fried  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
the  following  is  also  an  excellent  method  of 
dressing  it : sprinkle  the  fish  with  salt,  and 
keep  it  for  twenty- four  hours.  Then  wash 
it  and  wipe  it  dry,  smear  it  over  with  eg^, 
and  cover  it  with  crumbs  of  bread.  Boil 
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some  lard  or  dripping  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar;  lay  in  the  lish  and 
Iry  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Drain  off  the 
lat,  serve  the  fish  with  fried  parsley  laid 
round,  and  anchovy  sauce. 

PLANTING. —See  Flower  Garden, 
Kitchen  Garden,  Orchard  ; also  Apple, 
Ash,  Cedar,  Cherry,  Lime,  O.^k,  Pear, 
Pine,  Plum,  &c. 

PLANTS,  TO  Dry  and  Preserve.— As 
pressure  is  necessary  for  drying  plants,  the 
first  thing  requisite  is  to  construct  a press, 
which  in  this  instance  is  made  of  two  of  the 
thickest  nulled  boards,  each  twenty  inches 
in  length,  and  fourteen  in  width  ; also  two 
leatliern  straps  with  buckles,  and  holes  at 
Intervals  to  allow  for  the  varying  bulk  of 
the  press ; then  procure  two  quires  of 
coarse  sugar  paper,  which  can  be  procured 
at  a grocer’s.  After  having  selected  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  flowers,  with 
their  stems,  lower  deaves,  and  roots  when 
practicable,  and  having  carefully  observed 
that  the  plants  be  free  from  dew  or  moisture, 
lay  every  portion  out  delicately  on  one  of  the 
coarse  sheets,  being  careful  at  the  same 
time  that  one  part  of  the  specimen  does  not 
interfere  with  another;  the  leaf  should  be 
filled.  Allow  several  sheets  to  intervene 
before  another  sheet  is  filled  with  specimens. 
If  the  fiowers  be  delicate,  their  colours  will 
be  better  preserved  by  placing  blotting  paper 
between  the  folds,  to  absorb  moisture.  The 
plants  are  now  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
press,  the  straps  forming  the  pressure, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  great  at  first. 
It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  plants  every 
day,  and  dry  the  papers  at  the  lire.  When 
the  specimens  are  quite  dry,  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  press,  and  each  plant 
separately  sewed  or  fastened  with  gum  on 
to  lialf-sheets  of  foolscap.  The  sheets  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  several  orders 
should  be  kept  in  trays,  boxes,  or  in  a cabinet 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  a dry  room 
where  they  will  be  ready  for  future  refe- 
rence. In  every  case  the  plants  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  they  are  finally 
assorted,  if  not  they  will  soon  become 
mouldy,  lose  their  hues,  and  become  a mere 
mass  of  useless  refuse. 

PLASTER  OP  PARIS,  TO  Take  Im- 
pressions FROM.  — The  plaster  must  be 
pulverized  and  sifted  through  very  fine 
gauze.  First  rub  ever  the  medal,  or  engraved 
stone,  very  softly  with  oil,  and  having  wiped 
it  with  cotton,  surround  the  edge  of  it  with 
a slip  of  thin  lead.  Mix  the  sifted  plaster 
with  water,  and  stir  it  gently  to  prevent  it 
disengaging  air-bubbles;  then  pour  it  over 
the  object  of  which  the  impression  is  wanted, 
and  suffer  it  to  harden  and  dry.  It  is  easily 
detached,  and  forms  a mould  strongly 
marked. 

PL.\STERS.  — Compounds  of  adhesive 
tenacious  substances.  Plasters  should  not 
adhere  to  the  hand  when  cold ; they  should 
be  easily  spread  when  heated,  and  should 
remain  tenacious  and  pliant  after  they  are 
spread,  but  should  not  be  so  soft  as  to  run 
when  heated  by  the  skin.  Plasters  are  very 
serviceable  for  delicately  organized  persons, 
or  for  those  who  are  much  exposed  to  the 


variations  of  temperature;  when  employed 
for  the  chest  one  should  be  placed  on  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  and  suffered  to 
remain  on  until  it  peels  off,  when  it  should 
be  clipped  away  by  degrees,  and  when 
entirely  removed,  replaced  by  another. 
Plasters  are  usually  composed  of  unctuous 
substances  united  to  metallic  oxides,  or  to 
powders,  wax,  or  resin.  They  are  usually 
formed  whilst  warm  into  half-pound  rolls, 
about  eight  or  nineinchesloug,  and  wrapped 
in  paper.  When  required  for  use,  a little  is 
melted  off  the  roll  by  means  of  a heated 
iron  spatula,  and  spread  upon  leatlier,  linen, 
or  silk.  In  using  the  spatula  the  flat  suriace 


is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  roll,  the 
melted  substance  being  allowed  to  drop  on 
the  material  on  which  it  is- to  be  spread. 
IVtien  a sufficient  quantity  has  been  melted, 
it  is  theu  to  be  spread  evenly  and  thinly  by 
means  of  the  edge  of  the  instrument. 
When  spread  plasters  are  warmed  for 
application,  the  unspread  side  should  always 
be  held  to  the  heat.  When  plasters  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  skin,  they  should 
always  be  warmed  through  with  warm 
water.  Piasters  are  preserved  by  enveloping 
the  rolls  with  paper,  to  exclude  the  air  as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  keeping  them  in  a 
cool  situation.  When  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  are  apt  to  become  hard  and 
brittle,  and  to  lose  their  colour.  When  this 
is  the  case,  they  should  be  re-melted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  sufficient  oil  added  to  the 
mass  to  restore  it  to  a proper  consistence, 
PLATE,  TO  Clean. —Articles  of  plate 
after  being  used  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  or  if  stained  they  should  be  boiled, 
and  afterwards  rinsed  and  dried  before  the 
process  of  cleaning  is  commenced.  They 
should  be  very  carefully  handled,  or  they 
will  receive  deep  scratches  difficult  to  re- 
move. The  best  plate-powder  consists  of 
dried  and  finely- sifted  whiting  or  chalk. 
The  greater  part  ol'  the  white  sold  in  the 
shops  is  too  coarse  for  the  purpose,  only 
the  finest,  therefore,  should  be  employed. 
Brushes,  hard  and  soft,  sponge,  and  wash- 
leather,  are  requisite  for  cleaning  plate; 
if  the  powder  be  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine 
laid  on  with  a sponge,  and  rubbed  oif  with 
wash-leather,  all  tarnish  will  be  removed. 
Salt  stains  and  marks  from  eggs  are  more 
difficult  to  remove.  It  is  a good  plan  to  boil 
a fine  soft  old  cloth  in  water  with  some  pre- 
pared chalk  dissolved  in  it,  and  to  dry  the 
cloth  and  use  it  for  polishing.  The  soft 
brush  is  for  the  same  purpose,  the  hard 
brush  being  for  chased  work,  edges,  crests, 
&c.,  so  that  not  a portion  of  dry  powder 
may  remain  in  them.  Plate  should  in  all 
cases  be  finished  ivith  a fine  dry  wash- 
leather.  Plated  articles  should  be  carefully 
wiped  dry  after  washing  them,  otherwise 
they  will  rust  or  canker  at  the  edges,  where 
the  silver  first  wears  off,  and  on  this  account 
also,  they  should  be  cleaned  as  seldom  as 
possible. 
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PLATE  WARMER.— A useful  apparatus 
for  warming  plales  and  dishes,  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  tlie  dining-room.  Those  used 
in  tile  kitclien  may  be  littcd  up  on  the  fire- 
screen on  a small  scale;  tliese  are  made  of 
wood  lined  with  tin,  and  may  have  a door 
in  the  l)aok  to  take  out  the  plates  and  dishes. 
The  kind  of  plate  warmer,  however,  which 


is  most  generally  used  is  the  one  seen  in 
the  engraving,  and  which  is  both  useful  and 
ornamental. 

PLEURISY.  — Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  or  the 
pleura^  as  it  is  called.  This  disease  is  so 
analogous  to  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  or  pneumonia,  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  for  medical  men  some- 
times to  detect  the  difference;  and  as  the 
treatment  is  almost  tlie  same,  the  two 
diseases  will  be  treated  under  one  head  ; see 
Pneumonia.  The  only  special  peculiarity 
in  pleurisy  is,  that  being  an  inflammation  of 
a serious  membrane,  the  pain  is  more  acute, 
and  the  pulse  harder  and  sharper  than  in  the 
corresponding  disease  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  where  the  pain  is  deeper,  the 
breathing  more  oppressed  and  the  pulse 
fuller  and  softer,  than  in  pleurisy. 

PLOUGH.— In  this  well-known  agricul- 
tural implement,  various  improvements 
have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced. 
In  Kent  the  turn-wrist  plough  is  common, 
and  is  considered  superior  to  all  others  for 
its  particular  purposes.  It  is  intended 
for  under-surface  plougliing,  so  as  to  clear 


the  ground  from  grass  and  rubbish,  as  well 
as  to  loosen  the  soil.  It  is  adapted  for 
crossing  the  ridges,  as  well  as  for  ploughing 


in  a line  with  the  common  furrows,  and  it 
may  be  used  so  as  to  lay  the  stitches  on 
lauds  rounding  or  flat,  as  desired.  This 
implement  lays  the  furrows  all  in  the  same 
direction  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
otlier,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  alteration 
of  the  wrist,  which  occupies  to  a considerable 
extent  the  place  of  the  ordinary  mould- 
board,  laying  over  the  seam  in  the  same 
way.  In  Howard’s  Prize  Plough  the  im- 
provements consist  in  greater  elegance  of 


design,  more  equal  proportions,  and  the 
furrow-turners  being  made  particularly 
tapering  and  regular  in  their  curve,  and 
formed  upon  exact  geometrical  principles  ; 
the  furrow-slice  is  thus  made  to  travel  at  a 
uniform  rate,  from  its  being  first  cut,  until 
left  in  its  final  position,  the  power  required 
to  work  the  implement  is  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  furrows  are  laid  more 
evenly  and  in  the  best  form  to  receive  the 
seed,  as  well  as  working  much  cleaner  upon 
land  inclined  to  adhere  or  load  to  the  breast 
or  furrow-turner.  The  shares  are  fixed  to 
lever  necks  of  wrought- iron,  made  upon  an 
improved  principle,  the  raising  or  lowering 
of  which  gives  the  point  greater  or  less 
“ pitch,”  or  inclination,  as  the  share  wears 
or  as  the  state  of  the  land  may  require. 
The  superiority  of  this  lever  neck  over 
others  is  its  great  simplicity,  and  its  being 
tightened  at  the  end  instead  of  by  a bolt 
through  the  side.  When  raised  or  lowered 
(which  can  be  done  instantly)  it  is  secured 
in  a series  of  grooves ; the  iron  is  thus 
brought  into  a state  of  tension,  ensuring 
firmness  as  well  as  increasing  strength. 
The  centre  pin  upon  which  the  lever  works 
is  a fixture  to  the  neck,  and  takes  its  bear- 
ing close  to  the  head  or  socket  of  the  share, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  share  is  not  raised 
above  or  below  the  point  of  the  breast  when 
moved  into  higher  or  lower  grooves.  The 
lever  neck  has  another  great  advantage 
over  any  other,  the  accumulation  of  earth 
inside  the  plough,  in  most  instances,  renders 
the  lever  useless,  as  it  cannot  be  mov^ 
witliout  a great  deal  of  trouble,  but  in  this 
arrangement  by  simply  taking  off  the  end 
ne.xt  the  neck,  it  may  be  at  once  discon- 
nected from  the  plough,  and  any  obstacle 
preventing  its  free  action  removed.  The 
axles  of  the  wheels  are  upon  a new  princi- 
ple, and  are  made  so  that  no  grit  can  enter, 
nor  any  oil  or  grease  escape.  The  wheels, 
therefore,  wear  much  longer,  the  axles 
require  little  or  no  repairing,  and  the  friction 
is  considerably  reduced.  The  inodeof  fixing 
the  wheels  is  also  peculiar.  The  holdfasts, 
or  clumps  securing  them,  are  made  to  slide 
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through  a mortise  formed  in  the  beam,  by 
■which  tile  width  may  be  altered  withgreater 
facility,  besides  dispensing  with  tlio  old 
sliding  axle,  which  was  an  obstacle  in  deep 
ploughing,  and  objectionable  on  dirty  land 
on  account  of  the  soil  accumulating  round 
it.  The  wheels,  by  the  method  now  adopted, 
are  brought  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the 
land-wheel  may  be  expanded  as  well  as  the 
furrow- wlieel.  , , 

PLOVER,  TO  Dress.— This  bird  is  roasted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  snipe  and  woodcock, 
without  drawing,  and  are  served  on  toast. 

PLOVER'S  EGGS.— Boil  them  tor  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  them  either  hot  or  cold 
on  a napkin.  . , ^ 

PLUJI  CAKE.— This  is  such  a favourite 
article  in  most  families,  and  is  made  in  so 
many  different  ways,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a variety  of  receipts  in  order 
that  a selection  may  be  made  according  to 
circumstances.  1.  .4  good  common  plum  cake. 
— Mix  five  ounces  of  butter  in  three  pounds 
of  line  dry  flour,  and  live  ounces  of  the  best 
moist  sugar.  Add  six  ounces  of  currants, 
washed  and  dried,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  pimento  finely  powdered.  Put  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  into  a pint  of  new 
milk  warmed,  and  mix  it  with  the  foregoing 
into  a light  dough.  2.  A cake  of  a better  sort. 
— Mix  thoroughly  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
fine  flour  well  dried,  with  a pound  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  three  pounds  of  currants  washed 
and  very  dry,  half  a pound  of  raisins  stoned 
and  chopped,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves  mixed,  a nutmeg  grated,  the 
peel  of  a lemon  cut  as  finely  as  possible, 
and  half  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and 
beaten  with  orange- flower  water.  Melt  two 
pounds  of  butter  in  a pint  and  a quarter  of 
cream,  but  not  too  hot ; add  a pint  of  sweet 
wine,  a glass  of  brandy,  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs  beaten  apart,  and  half 
a pint  of  good  yeast.  Strain  this  liquid  by 
degrees  into  dry  ingredients,  beating  them 
together  a full  hour,  then  butter  the  pan, 
place  the  cake  in,  and  bake  it.  3.  A rich 
plum  caie.— Take  three  pounds  of  well-dried 
flour,  three  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  a pound 
and  a half  of  fine  sugar  dried  and  sifted, 
five  pounds  of  currants  carefully  cleaned 
and  dried,  twenty-four  eggs,  three  grated 
nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded 
mace  and  cloves  mixed,  half  a pound  of 
almonds,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a pound  of 
citron  or  orange-peel.  Pound  the  almonds 
in  rose-water,  work  up  the  butter  to  a thin 
cream,  put  in  the  sugar  and  stir  it  well,  add 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  the  spices,  the 
almonds,  and  the  orange-peel.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a froth,  and  put  them 
into  the  batter  as  it  rises.  Keep  working  it, 
with  the  hand  until  the  oven  is  ready,  and 
the  scorching  subsided ; put  it  into  a hoop, 
but  not  full ; two  hours  will  bake  it.  4.  Ano- 
ther rirJi  plum  cake. — Take  four  pounds  of  flour 
well  dried,  mix  with  it  a pound  and  a half 
of  fine  sugar  powdered,  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  an  ounce  of  bruised  mace.  When  these 
are  well  mixed,  make  a hole  in  the  middle, 
and  pour  in  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  seven,  well  beaten  with  a pint  of 
yeast,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  orange-flower 


water,  and  a wineglassful  of  sherry.  Then 
melt  two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cream ; and  when  it  is 
milk-warm,  pour  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
batter.  Throw  a little  of  the  flour  over  the 
liquids,  but  do  not  mix  the  whole  together 
till  it  is  ready  for  the  oven.  Let  it  stand 
before  the  fire  to  raise  for  an  hour,  laying  a 
cloth  over  it ; then  have  ready  six  pounds  of 
currants  well  washed,  picked,  and  dried  ; a 
pound  of  citron  and  a pound  of  orunge-peel 
sliced  with  a pound  of  blanched  almonds, 
half  cut  in  slices  lengthwise,  half  finely 
powdered.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together, 
butter  the  tin  well,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours 
and  a half. 

igp  1.  Butter,  50ZS.  ; flour,  3lbs. ; sugar, 
50ZS. ; currants,  6ozs. ; pimento,  ioz. ; yeast, 
3 tablespoonfuls  ; milk,  1 pint.  2.  Flour, 
ipeok;  sugar,  lib. ; currants,  3lbs. ; raisins, 
jib.;  mace  and  cloves  (mixed),  joz. ; nut- 
meg, 1 ; lemon,  peel  of  1 ; almonds,  jib. ; 
butter,  2lbs. ; cream,  Ij  pint;  sweet  wine,  1 
pint  ; brandy,  1 wineglassful  ; eggs,  12  ; 
yeast,  j pint.  3.  Flour,  3lbs.  ; butter,  3lbs. ; 
sugar,  Ijlb.;  currants,  slbs. ; eggs.  24;  nut- 
megs, 3;  mace  and  clove's  (mixed),  joz.  ; 
almonds,  jib. ; sherry,  1 wineglassful ; citron 
or  orange-peel,  lib. ; rose  water,  sufficient. 
4.  Flour,  4lbs. ; sugar,  Ijlb. ; nutmeg,  1; 
mace,  loz.  ; eggs,  15  yolks,  7 whites  ; yeast, 

1 pint ; orange-flower  water,  4 tablespoon- 
fuls; sherry,  1 wineglassful;  butter,  2.jlbs. ; 
cream,  Ij  pint;  currants,  Bibs. ; citron,  lib. ; 
orange-peel,  lib.  ; almonds,  lib. 

PLUM,  Culture  of.— Most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  this  fruit  are  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding  on  the  muscle  St.  Julian.  Magnum 
Bouum,  or  any  free-growing  plums,  raised 
from  seed  or  from  suckers ; but  seedlings 
are  preferable  stocks  for  a permanent  plan- 
tation. The  common  baking  plums  are 
generally  propagated  by  suckers,  without 
being  either  budded  or  grafted.  Plum- 
grafting  is  performed  either  in  February  or 
March;  budding  in  July  or  August.  The 
soil  most  suitable  to  the  plum  is  a middling 
one,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy ; any 
mellow  fertile  garden  or  orchard  ground  will 
do,  and  where  a soil  is  to  be  made,  it  is  best 
composed  of  one- half  fresh  loam,  one-fourth 
sharp  sand,  one-sixth  road-stuff,  and  one- 
twelfth  vegetable  remains,  or  decomposed 
dung  or  animal  matter.  The  plum  is  culti- 
vated like  other  indigenous  fruit  trees  ; the 
hardier  sorts,  as  standards ; and  the  finer 
varieties  against  walls.  The  choice  of  plants 
should  be  confined  to  trees  of  not  more  than 
one  year’s  growth  from  the  bud  ; for  if  they 
are  older  they  are  very  subject  to  canker; 
or,  if  they  take  well  to  the  ground,  com- 
monly produce  only  two  or  three  luxuriant 
branches.  The  final  planting  should  be  per- 
formed in  autumn.  In  training,  the  horizontal 
mode  is  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  branches  springing  from 
the  stem  should  be  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  angle  of  divergence  in  the  first  in- 
stance. From  this,  the  upper  and  stronger 
branches  may  be  more  quickly  turned  than 
the  lower  and  weaker.  Plums  may  be  forcal 
ill  pots  or  otherwise  like  other  fruit  trees. 
When  an  early  crop  is  desired,  plums  are  best 
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forced  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  as  this  method 
admits  of  their  removal  at  pleasure  into 
dilferent  degrees  of  temperature  as  occasion 
may  require;  but  for  a general  crop  to  ripen 
by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  it 
is  preferable  to  have  the  trees  planted  in  the 
forcing-house,  and  if  they  are  intended  to  be 
forced  in  the  lirst  year,  proper  trees  for  the 
purpose,  fiirnislied  with  well  - branching 
wood,  should  be  selected  and  planted  early 
in  autumn,  tliat  they  may  establish  them- 
selves before  the  winter  sets  in. 

PLUM  ,7AM.— Cut  some  ripe  plums  to 
pieces,  put  them  into  a preserving  pan, 
bruise  them  with  a spoon,  warm  them  over 
the  fire  till  they  are  soft,  and  press  them 
through  a cullender.  Boil  the  jam  for  an 
hour,  stir  it  well,  add  six  ounces  of  fine 
powdered  sugar  to  every  pound  of  jam,  and 
take  it  off  the  fire  to  mix  it.  Then  heat  it 
ten  minutes,  put  it  into  jars,  and  sift  some 
fine  sugar  over  it. 

PLUM  PUDDING.— This  national  dish 
is  prepared  in  a variety  of  ways,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  best  receipts  : — l.  Take  a 
pound  of  fresh  beef-suet,  very  finely  minced, 
a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  a 
pound  of  currants  cleaned  and  dried,  a pound 
of  flour,  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon,  half  of  a 
nutmeg,  six  well-beaten  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
candied  orange-peel  and  half  an  ounce  of 
candied  lemon-peel  minced,  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  a wineglassful  of  brandy  and  a 
teacupful  of  cream.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
well  with  the  flour.  Boil  the  pudding  in  a 
cloth,  put  it  into  a copper  of  boiling  water, 
and  keep  it  boiling  for  seven  hours.  Before 
serving,  strew  grated  loaf  sugar  over  it.  2. 
A pound  of  raisins  stoned,  half  a pound  of 
currants  well  cleaned,  a pound  of  fresh  beef 
suet  finely  minced,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated'bread,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
two  of  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  ginger,  one  of  cinnamon  and  one  of 
salt ; six  eggs  weli  beaten,  and  a gill  of 
rum,  mix  these  thoroughly  together  the  day 
before  it  is  to  be  boiled.  Boll  it  in  a cloth 
or  mould  for  four  or  five  hours.  3.  Take  a 
pound  of  the  best  raisins  stoned,  and  a pound 
of  currants ; chop  very  small  a pound  of  fresh 
beef- suet,  blanch  and  pound  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  half  an  ounce  of  hitter 
ones ; mix  the  whole  well  together  with  a 
pound  of  sifted  flour,  and  the  same  weight 
of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  squeeze  it 
dry  and  stir  with  a spoon  until  reduced  to  a 
mash,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour. 
Cut  into  small  pieces  two  ounces  each  of 
preserved  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel, 
and  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mixed 
spice ; put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar  into  a basin  with  eight  eggs,  well 
beaten ; stir  this  with  the  pudding,  and 
make  It  of  a proper  consistence  with  milk. 
Pour  a gill  of  brandy  over  the  fruit  and 
spice,  mixed  together  in  a basin,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  tliree  or  four  hours  before  the 
pudding  is  made,  stirring  occasionally.  Tie 
it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  for  five  hours.  4. 
Take  half  a pound  of  grated  bread,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  finely-minced  suet,  a table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
two  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  a wineglass- 


ful of  brandy ; mix  all  together  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  milk  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
batter  ; boil  it  in  a cloth  for  four  hours. 

(5^  1.  Suet,  lib. ; raisins,  lib. ; currants, 
lib. ; flour,  lib. ; lemon,  peel  of  1 ; nutmeg, 
I of  1 ; eggs.  « ; candled  orange-peel,  loz. ; 
candied  lemon  - peel,  ioz.  ; sugar,  ilA-  f 
brandy,  1 wineglassful ; cream,  l teacupful. 

2.  Raisins,  lib. ; currants.  Jib. ; suet,  lib. ; 
bread  grated,  6 tablespoonfuls ; flour,  3 
tablespoonfuls  ; sugar,  2 tablespoonfuls ; 
ginger,  i teaspoonful ; cinnamon,  1 teaspoon- 
lul ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; eggs,  6 ; rum,  i gill. 

3.  Raisins,  lib. ; currants,  lib. ; suet,  11b.; 
almonds,  sweet,  2ozs.,  bitter,  Joz. ; flour, 
lib. ; bread  crumb,  lib. ; milk,  sufficient ; 
citron,  candied  orange  and  lemon-peel,  2ozs. 
each  ; mixed  spice,  Joz. ; sugar,  Jib. ; eggs, 
8 ; brandy,  l gill.  4.  Bread,  grated.  Jib. ; 
suet.  Jib. ; flour,  1 tablespoonful;  currants. 
Jib. ; sugar,  2ozs. : brandy,  1 wineglassful. 

PLUMS  PRESERVED.— Select  the  sort 
called  magnum  bonum.  Set  them  over  a 
slow  fire  in  spring  water  until  they  begin  to 
peel,  keeping  them  under  the  water ; peel 
and  put  them  into  a jar  with  thin  syrup, 
which  must  cover  them,  or  otherwise  they 
wili  be  discoloured.  The  next  day  boil  the 
syrup,  then  put  in  the  plums  and  give  them 
a gentle  boil.  Let  them  stand  till  cold,  then 
repeat  the  process  ; turn  them  in  the  symp 
until  nearly  cold.  Take  out  the  plums,  strain 
the  syrup,  add  more  sugar,  and  skim  it  weil ; 
put  in  the  plums,  bou  them  till  they  are 
clear,  then  pot  them,  and  cover  them  with 
paper. 

PNEUMONIA.— This  disease  is  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  so  far  different  from  Pleurisy,  as  that  is 
the  inflammation  of  the  bag  or  membrane 
that  contains  the  lungs,  and  lines  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest. 
The  symptoms  that  indicate  inflammation 
of  these  organs,  are  pain  in  the  chest,  ex- 
tending to  the  shoulders  and  back,  and 
becoming  more  acute  as  the  disease  advances, 
a constant  and  anxious  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, augmented  by  a recumbent,  and  relieved, 
or  less  severe,  when  the  body  is  placed  in  an 
erect  position,  attended  with  a sense  of  dis- 
tension and  fulness  of  the  lungs,  which 
nature  attempts  to  relieve  by  a frequent  and 
abortive  cough;  the  face  becomes  tumid, 
and  the  lips  livid;  the  pulse  being  quick, 
fuil,  and  round  in  pneumonia,  and  quick, 
hard,  and  sharp  in  pleurisy.  The  pain  may 
be  either  under  the  breastbone  or  at  either 
side,  or  in  all  places  at  once ; there  is  much 
thirst,  great  anxiety,  and  a tongue  either 
dry  and  rough,  or  moist  and  white.  The 
other  organs  suffer  sympathetically,  such  as 
the  head  and  skin,  when  the  former  is  the 
case,  and  there  is  much  congestion,  as  indi- 
cated by  throbbing  in  the  temples,  heat,  and 
pain;  the  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  unfa- 
vourable, as  delirium  may  supervene,  always 
a serious  symptom.  But  as  respects  the 
skin,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  extended 
surface-lung,  it  aiways  suffers  to  a greater 
or  less  degree  in  this  disease ; and  as  all 
affections  of  the  skin  reciprocally  affect  the 
lungs,  the  cuticle,  in  pneumonia,  becomes 
dry,  rough,  and  extremely  sensitive  to  cold. 
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Inflammation  of  the  lunga  may  exist  with- 
out pain,  as  in  the  peripneumonia  notha  of 
old  age;  but  in  youth  and  adult  periods, 
this  is  rare. 

The  Ireatmenl  of  this  disease  demands 
great  judgment ; that  bleeding  is  often  ne- 
cessary, no  one  will  deny  who  bears  in  iui“d 
the  vital  function  of  the  organ ; but  it  should 
not  be  carried  too  far,  or  if  possible,  be 
repeated.  When  the  great  object  ol  the 
treatment  is  borne  in  mind,  the  mode  ot 
after-management  will  be  more  intelligible, 
viz.,  that  the  chief  and  loremost  considera- 
tion is  to  relieve  the  overcharged  lungs  ot 
the  excess  of  blood  accumulated  in  their 
vessels  ; which,  by  pressure  on  the  nerves  ot 
the  organ,  causes  not  only  the  pain,  and  by 
obstructing  the  air  passages,  impedes  respi- 
ration, inducing  ditticulty  of  breathing,  but 
preventing  the  blood  from  circulating 
through  the  structure  of  the  lungs.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  skin  is  only  ano- 
ther kind  of  lung,  and  that  in  this  disease  it 
is  cold,  rough,  and  dry,  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  its  natural  blood,  drawn  off  from 
the  surface  to  flood  the  lungs  ; it  will  then 
easily  be  comprehended  that  a hot  bath,  by 
bringing  back  the  circulation  to  the  surface, 
must  unload  the  lungs,  and  by  equalizing 
the  powers,  afford  immediate  relief  from 
pain,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  all  the 
other  oppressive  symptoms.  Very  great  is 
the  benefit  produced  by  the  hot  bath,  in 
relieving  the  oppressed  organ,  and  throwing 
the  superabundance  of  blood  on  the  skin, 
where  it  can  in  turn  be  got  rid  of  in  the  form 
of  perspiration,  and  by  a sharp  action  on  the 
bowels,  as  a purgative,  be  removed  from  the 
system  before  its  accumulation  in  the  cuticle 
conld  produce  any  hurtful  consequences,  or 
reciprocally  re- act  on  the  lungs.  So  great 
indeed  is  the  benefit  of  the  bath,  that  if  the 
effect  couid  be  continued  long  enough,  no 
other  mode  of  treatment  than  a hot  bath 
and  a purgative  -(vould  be  needed  to  cure 
this  dangerous  disease.  Still,  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  means  is  one  of  the 
first  remedies  to  be  adopted,  and  if  imme- 
diately employed  after  bleeding,  when  that 
measure  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  two  of  the  most 
important  moves  in  the  system  of  treatment 
will  have  been  adopted.  The  bath  should  be 
used  for  five  or  seven  minutes,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  kept,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  to  the  same  heat  as  when  first 
used.  The  patient  should  be  folded  in  a 
blanket  undried  and  placed  in  bed,  that  per- 
spiration may  be  induced ; the  subjoined 
pills,  and  a dose  of  the  accompanying  mix- 
ture, being  given  before  he  is  left  in  repose. 
Take  of 

Extract  of  colocynth  . 12  grains 

Calomel 8 grains 

Croton  oil l drop 

Make  into  a mass  with  extract  of  henbane, 
and  divide  into  4 pills,  two  of  which  are  to 
be  given  for  a dose,  and  repeated  the  follow- 
ing day  if  required.  Take  of 

Powdered  nitre  ....  30  grains 

Tartar  emetic  ....  4 grains 
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Dissolve  in — 

Camphor  water  ....  5J  ounces 

Laudanum 1 drachm 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  i ounce 

Mix,  and  give  Itco  tablespoonfuls  after  the 
pills,  and  one  tablespoonful  every  two  hours 
afterwards.  The  feet  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly hot ; and  if,  after  a few  hours,  the 
pain  in  the  chest  continues,  from  six  to 
twelve  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  part 
over  each  lung : or  a blister  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  leeches.  The  thirst  is  to  be 
mitigated  by  effervescing  draughts,  made  by 
dissolving  twenty  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  potass  in  half  a tumbler  of  water,  and 
adding  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  citric  acid, 
or  the  same  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tartaric  acid.  In  cases  where  the  pain 
and  inliammatorysymptoms  are  strong,  and 
the  physical  state  of  the  patient  too  weak  to 
admit  of  excessive  depletion  with  safety, 
one  of  the  following  pills  may  be  given 
every  four  hours  in  addition  to  the  mixture 
and  dose  of  purgative  pills.  Take  of 


Calomel 12 

Opium,  powdered  ...  6 grains 


Extract  of  henbane,  enough  to  make  into  a 
mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  six  piUs, 
which  are  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  subdued.  To 
recapitulate ; the  treatment  of  pneumonia 
should  commence  with  bleeding  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
ounces,  the  hot  bath,  the  purgative  pills, 
and  the  saline  fever  mixture ; in  extreme 
cases,  using  in  addition  the  calomel  and 
opium  pills,  and  leeches,  or  a blister  on 
the  chest ; but  in  all  cases  allaying  the 
thirst  with  cooling  driuks  and  eflervescing 
draughts.  During  the  whole  treatment  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  remarkably 
uiet,  and  on  the  thinnest  and  least  exciting 
iet ; the  skin,  as  much  as  the  lungs,  being 
guarded  against  exposure  to  damp  or  cold  ; 
and  as  this  disease  is  very  prone  to  recur, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  during  con- 
valescence, not  to  let  tbe  patient  be  exposed 
to  causes  that  might  renew  so  serious  a 
complaint. 

POCKET. — A receptacle  forming  aportion 
of  male  and  female  attire,  for  keeping  articles 
in  safety.  Pockets  in  which  money  and 
valuable  articles  are  kept,  should  be  so  placed 
that  they  are  difficult  of  being  rifled.  The 
pockets  worn  by  females  afford  great  facili- 
ties for  robbery,  and  it  would  be  a wise  pro- 
vision if  every  dress  were  made  with  a 
pocket  near  the  waistband,  so  that  it  might 
be  under  the  wearer’s  immediate  control  and 
protection. 

POCKET  BOOK.— A book  in  which 
bank-notes,  cheques,  bills,  and  valuable 
documents  are  usually  kept.  The  best  kind 
of  pocket-book  is  one  that  is  not  too  large, 
and  may  be  easily  introduced  into  a pocket 
made  inside  the  breast  of  the  coat  or  waist- 
coat. It  is  a good  plan  to  write  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner  in  the  pocket-book 
itself,  so  that  if  it  be  lost  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  honest  persons  it  may  be  the  more 
readily  restored. 
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POINTER.— A Bpecies  of  do/f  evidently 
de.Boended  from  the  hound.  It  is  more  per- 
fectly under  the  control  of  the  sportsman 
than  auy  other  dog’,  but  this  degree  of  per- 


fection is  arrived  at  by  dint  of  education 
and  training,  which  process  is  comprised  in 
the  following  rules  The  first  lesson  incul- 
cated is  that  of  passive  obedience,  and  this 
enforced  by  the  infliction  of  severity  as 
lenient  as  the  case  will  admit.  The  dog  is 
taken  into  a garden  or  field,  and  a strong 
cord  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  long  is 
tied  to  his  collar.  The  sportsman  calls  the 
dog  to  him,  looks  earnestly  at  him,  gently 
presses  him  to  the  ground,  and  several  times 
will  make  him  down  immediately,  and  take 
him  to  the  place  where  the  birds  rose. 
Chide  him  with  “ Steady  1 ” “ How  dare 
you?”  Use  no  whip,  but  scold  him  well, 
and  be  assured  that  he  will  be  more  cautious. 
If  possible,  kill  on  the  next  chance.  The 
moment  the  bird  is  down,  the  dog  will  pro- 
bably rush  in  and  seize  it.  He  must  be  met 
with  the  same  rebuff,  “ Down  charge  1 ” If 
he  do  not  obey,  he  must  receive  a stroke  of 
the  whip.  The  gun  being  again  charged,  the 
bird  is  sought  for,  and  the  dog  is  allowed  to 
see  it  and  play  with  it  for  a minute  before  it 
is  put  in  the  bag.  He  will  become  thoroughly 
fond  of  the  sport,  and  his  fondness  will  in- 
crease with  each  bird  that  is  killed.  At 
every  time,  however,  whether  he  kills  or 
misses,  the  sportsman  should  make  the  dog 
“Down  charge!  ” and  never  allow  him  to 
rise  until  he  has  loaded.  If  a hare  should  be 
wounded,  there  will,  occasionally,  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  preventing  him  from 
chasing  her.  He  must  be  checked  with 
“ ’Ware  chase,”  and  if  he  does  not  attend, 
the  sportsman  must  wait  patiently.  He 
will  by-and-by  come  slinking  along  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  conscious  of  his  fault. 
It  is  one,  however,  that  admits  of  no  pardon. 
He  must  be  secured,  and  while  the  field 
echoes  with  the  cry  of  “’Ware  chase,”  he 
mus  t be  punished  to  a certain,  but  not  to  too 
great  an  extent.  The  castigation  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  he  offends  ; or,  if  there 
be  much  difficulty  in  breaking  him  of  the 
habit,  he  must  be  got  rid  of.  By  attention 
to  the  rules  here  laid  down,  the  person 
whose  circumstances  only  permit  him  occa- 
sionally to  shoot  over  his  little  demesne. 


may  very  readily  educate  his  dog,  without 
having  recourse  to  keepers  or  professional 
breakers.  Generally  speaking,  no  dog  is 
half  so  well  broken  as  the  one  whose  owner 
has  taken  the  trouble  of  training  him.  The 
owner  of  any  considerable  property  will 
naturally  look  to  his  keeper  to  furnish  him 
with  dogs  on  which  he  may  depend,  and  he 
ought  not  to  be  disappointed;  for  those 
which  belong  toother  persons,  or  are  bought 
at  the  beginuing  of  the  season,  will  too  often 
be  found  delicient.  The  scholar  being  thus 
prepared  should  be  taken  into  the  field, 
either  alone  or  with  a well- trained  steady 
dog.  When  the  old  dog  makes  a point,  the 
master  calls  out  “ Down  1 ” or  “ Soho  ! ” and 
holds  up  his  hand  and  approaches  steadily 
towards  the  birds : and  if  the  young  one 
runs  in,  or  prepares  to  do  so,  as  probably  he 
will  at  first,  he  again  raises  his  hand  and 
calls  out  “Soho!”  If  the  youngster  pays 
no  attention  to  this,  the  whip  must  be  used, 
and  in  a short  time  he  will  be  steady  enough 
at  the  first  intimation  of  the  game.  If  he 
springs  any  birds  without  taking  any  notice 
of  them,  he  should  be  dragged  to  the  spot 
from  which  they  rose,  and,  “Soho!  ” being 
cried,  one  or  two  sharp  strokes  with  the 
whip  should  be  inflicted.  If  he  is  too  eager, 
he  should  be  warned  to  “ Take  heed.”  It  he 
he  runs  with  his  nose  near  the  ground,  he 
should  be  admonished  to  hold  up,  and  if  he 
still  persists  the  muzzle-peg  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  best  plan  to  accustom  dogs  to  the 
gun,  is  occasionally  to  fire  off  one  while  they 
are  being  fed.  When  the  dog  has  grown 
tolerably  steady,  and  is  taught  to  come  at 
the  call,  he  should  also  learn  to  range  and 
quarter  his  ground.  Let  some  clear  morn- 
ing, and  some  place  where  the  sportsman  is 
likely  to  meet  with  game,  be  selected.  Sta- 
tion him  where  the  wind  will  blow  in  his 
lace;  wave  your  hand  and  cry  “ Heigh  on, 
good  dog  I ” Then  let  him  go  off  to  the 
right  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards.  After 
this,  call  him  by  another  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  let  him  go  the  same  distance  to  the  left. 
Walk  straight  forward  w'lth  your  eye  always 
upon  him ; then  let  him  continue  to  cross 
from  right  to  left,  calling  him  in  at  the  limit 
of  each  range.  In  doing  this,  the  same 
ground  should  never  be  twice  passed  over. 
The  sportsman  watches  every  motion,  and 
the  dog  is  never  trusted  out  of  sight  or 
allowed  to  break  fence.  When  this  lesson 
is  tolerably  learned,  he  may,  on  some  good 
scenting  morning  early  in  the  season,  take 
the  field,  and  perhaps  find.  Probably  he 
will  be  too  eager,  and  spring  upon  his  game. 
A loud  but  not  an  angry  voice  says, 
“Down!”  or  “Down  charge!”  The  dog 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  this,  ana 
struggles  to  get  up ; but  ns  often  as  he 
struggles,  the  cry  of  “Down  charge!”  is 
repeated,  and  the  pressure  is  continued  or 
increased.  This  is  continued  a longer  or 
shorter  time,  until  the  dog,  finding  that  no 
harm  is  meant,  quietly  submits.  He  is  then 
permitted  to  rise  ; he  is  patted  and  caressed, 
and  some  food  is  given  him ! The  command 
to  rise  is  also  given  in  the  terms  "Heigh  up!” 
A little  while  afterwards  the  same  process 
is  repeated,  and  the  dog  struggles  less,  or 
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perhaps  ceases  to  struggle  altogether.  The 
attachment  of  the  dog  should  be  gained  by 
frequently  feeding  and  caressing  him,  and 
giving  occasional  hours  of  liberty  ; but  every 
now  and  then  inculcating  a lesson  of  obe- 
dience, teaching  him  that  every  gambol 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  master; 
frequently  checking  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
gambols  with  the  order  of  "Down  charge!” 
patting  him  when  he  is  promptly  obedient ; 
but  scolding  or  moderately  chastising  him, 
when  there  is  any  reluctance  to  obey.  The 
dog  is  then  suffered  ro  run  over  the  Held, 
seemingly  at  his  pleasure,  when  suddenly 
comes  the  warning  “Down!”  He  perhaps 
will  pay  no  attention  to  it,  until  he  is  seized 
by  his  master,  forced  on  the  ground,  and  is 
menaced  with  the  order  of  “ Down  ! ” some- 
what sternly  uttered.  After  a while  he  is 
suffered  again  to  get  up.  He  soon  forgets 
what  has  occurred,  and  gallops  away  with 
as  much  glee  as  ever.  Again  the  "Down  ! ” 
is  heard,  and  again  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  His  master  once  more  lays  hold 
of  him  and  forces  him  on  the  ground,  and 
perhaps  inflicts  a slight  blow  or  two,  and 
this  process  continues  until  the  dog  fiuds 
that  he  must  obey  the  command  of  “ Down 
charge ! ” The  owner  should  now  walk 
from  the  dog  a little  way  backward  with  his 
hand  lifted  up.  If  the  dog  make  the  slight- 
est motion,  he  must  be  sharply  spoken  to, 
and  the  order  peremptorily  enforced.  He 
must  then  be  taught  to  “ Back,”  that  is,  to 
come  behind  his  master  when  called.  When 
he  appears  to  understand  all  this,  he  is 
called  by  his  master  in  a kindly  tone,  and 
patted  and  caressed. 

POISON  S. — Those  substances  which, 
when  taken  into  the  human  body,  or  applied 
externally,  always  produce  such  an  effect  or 
disturbance  in  the  animal  economy,  as  to 
induce  disease,  or  a chain  of  symptoms  that 
if  uncrarrected  would  eventuate  in  serious 
mischief  to  the  health  of  the  body,  or  even 
induce  death.  Or,  to  simplify  the  explana- 
tion ; a poison  is  any  agent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a morbid,  noxious,  or  dangerous  effect 
upon  anything  endowed  with  life.  All  poi- 
sons are  common  or  relative:  by  the  first,  is 
understood  those  substances  which  produce 
morbid,  or  dangerous  symptoms  on  all  con- 
ditions of  animal  life,  on  man  as  well  as  the 
brute,  on  the  fish  as  well  as  the  fowl.  By 
relative  poisons  is  understood  those  agents 
which  are  only  poisonous  to  man,  or  some 
particular  species  of  animals ; thus  aloes, 
which  is  a useful  medicine  to  man,  is  a poi- 
son to  dogs  and  wolves  ; and  others  which 
are  deadly  to  the  horse,  form  a nutritious 
food  to  the  ox.  As  an  instance  of  the  com- 
mon poisonous  agent,  affecting  all  animals  in 
the  same  manner,  may  be  advanced  arsenic 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  Agents  or  sub- 
stances are  poisonous  only  in  regard  to  their 
dose,  the  part  ol  the  body  they  are  applied 
to,  and  the  subject  on  which  they  are 
applied. 

To  illustrate  these  facts,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  both  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
are  valuable  medicines  in  certain  modified 
doses,  while  in  excess,  they  are  deadly  ■ 
secondly,  a poison  to  the  stomach  may  be 
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innoouous  to  the  lungs,  or  what  would  be 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  system,  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  is  harmless  when 
administered  to  another  ; thus  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  we  imbibe  with  exhilarating 
satislaction  with  our  malt-liquor,  soda  water, 
and  champagne,  is  a deadly  poison  if  instead 
of  going  down  the  gullet,  it  should  descend 
the  v/indpipe,  and  enter  the  lungs.  There 
are  only  four  ways  by  which  a poison  can 
enter  the  system,  and  prove  injurious  or 
fatal  to  life ; of  these  the  most  common  is 
by  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  by  the  air 
passages  into  the  iungs,  by  absorption 
through  the  akin,  either  in  its  natural  state, 
or  from  an  abrasion  or  scratch  ; and  lastly 
by  the  bowels,  from  an  enema.  But  which- 
ever way  they  enter  the  system,  they  only 
re-act  upon  it  in  two  forms  of  action  ; that 
is,  that  they  are  either  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  conveyed  by  the  circulation  to 
the  part  or  parts  afl'ected,  or  they  produce 
an  immediate  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the 
part  with  which  the  poison  first  comes  in 
contact ; and  by  a sympathetic  action  afl'ect 
the  whole  nervous  system.  Poisons  may 
belong  to  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
animeU,  mineral,  and  the  vegetable,  but  as  the 
symptoms  produced  are  sometimes  nearly 
the  same,  from  whichever  class  or  king- 
dom they  may  be  derived,  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  arrange  the  several  poisons 
according  to  the  most  characteristic  efi'ect 
they  produce  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
to  divide  them  into  the  Irritant  Poisons, 
the  Narcotic  Poisons,  and  the  Narcotic- 
Acrid  Poisons,  thus  embracing  all  dele- 
terious substances  under  one  or  other  of  the 
above  classes. 


Irritant  Poisons 


part,  or  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Nitric  acid 

Compounds  of  lead 

Muriatic  acid 

Ditto  of  copper 

Sulphuric  acid 

Baryta 

Pliosphorus 

Euphorbia 

Sulphur 

Castor  oil  seeds 

Chlorine 

Croton 

Iodine 

Bryony 

Hydriodate  of 

Colocynth 

potass 

Elaterium 

Bromine 

Ranunculus 

Oxalic  acid 

Anemone 

The  fixed  alkalis 

Clematis 

Nitre 

Mezereon 

Alkaline  and  earthy 

Cuckoo-pint 

chlorides 

Gamboge 

Lime 

Savin 

Ammonia  and  its 

Cattha 

salts 

Poisonous  fish 

Alkaline  sulphurets 

Venomous  serpents 

The  compounds  of 

and  insects 

arsenic 

Daffodil 

Compounds  of 

Jalap 

mercury 

Cantharides 

Ditto  of  antimony 

Decayed  animal 

Ditto  of  tin,  zinc. 

matter 

silver,  bismuth. 

Mechanical 

and  chrome 

irritants. 

Narcotic 

Poisons. 

Are  those  poisons  that  produce  andmniediate 
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disorder  ol’  the  nervous 


and  continued 
system. 

Opium 
Lactuoa 
Solanum 
Nitric  oxide  gas 
Chlorine  gas 
Ammouiacal  gas 
Suipiiuretted 
hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Cyanogen 


Uyoscyamus 
Hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  aii  vegetables 
producing  it,  us 
bitter  almonds, 
cherry  laurel, 
peach,  and  moun- 
tain ash,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  oxy- 
gen. 


Kahcotic- Acrid  Poisons. 


The  poisons  of  tliis  class  produce  a double 
acrion.  that  of  a local  irritation,  and  a 
secondary,  or  after  effect  on  the  nervous 
system. 


Nightshade 

Hemlock 

Tobacco 

Water  hemlock 

Monkshood 

Squills 

Ipecacuanha 

Meadow  saffron 

Foxglove 

Nux  vomica 

Camphor 

Cocculus  indicus 

Upas 

Secale  cornutum 


Darnel  grass 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Thorn-apple 
Fool’s-parsley 
Hellebore,  black 
Hellebore,  white 
Strychnia 
False  angustura 
Poisonous  fungi 
Mouldy  bread 
Seeds  of  the  labur- 
num, and  some 
empyreumatic  oils 


Though  chemistry  has  of  late  years  made 
great  progress  in  the  science  of  analysis, 
vegetable  poisons  are  so  soon  eliminated 
from  tlie  body,  as  to  leave  hardly  any  trace 
for  the  chemist’s  tests  to  re-act  upon,  and 
the  mineral  poisons  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  the  only  class  on  which  science  can 
operate  with  invariable  certainty.  The  first 
duty  of  any  one  called  to  act  in  a case  of 
poison,  is  to  administer  an  antidote,  of  which 
there  are  supposed  to  be  two ; one,  which 
given  immediately,  will  chemically  destroy 
the  virulence  of  the  poison ; as  in  the  case  of 
a person  who  has  swallowed  a powerful  acid, 
the  e.xhibition  of  chalk  will  destroy  the 
potency  of  the  acid,  by  forming  a new  and 
harmless  compound.  And  antidotes  or 
drugs  in  many  instances  of  a problematical 
effect,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  neutralizing  the  eflect  produced  on  the 
system,  by  the  agency  of  the  poison,  and 
restoring  the  disorganised  body  to  a pure 
and  pristine  health.  Of  this  class  of  drugs 
once  implicitly  believed  in,  science  has 
found  few  or  any  to  bear  the  test  of  a rigid 
experience.  To  leave  theory,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  practical,  the  first  care  of  any  one, 
when  an  individual  has  voluntarily,  or  by 
accident  taken  a poison,  or  any  known  or 
suspected  deleterious  substance,  is  to  pro- 
cure its  instant  evacuation  from  the  system, 
by  vomiting.  In  many  cases  either  the  drug 
itself,  or  the  over- dose  of  it,  excites  this 
remedial  step,  and  if  so,  the  attendant  should 
encourage  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  all 
the  means  immediately  procurable  ; or  il' 
that  vomiting  has  not  set  in,  to  excite  it  at 
once,  either  by  warm  water  in  frequent 
draughts,  or  should  that  not  be  present,  by 


a draught  of  mustard  and  water,  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  water ; 
or  should  neither  of  these  be  in  readiness, 
and  while  water  is  heating,  and  medical  aid, 
or  otlier  means  is  being  sought,  give  copious 
draughts  of  cold  water,  and  by  the  feathery 
part  of  a quill  tickle  the  fauces,  or  with  the 
handle  of  a spoon  press  down  the  root  of  the 
tongue;  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
must  be  ejected.  This  process  may  be  re- 
peated ; and  even  without  further  means,  the 
poison  may  in  this  way  be  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  In  cases  where  vegetable,  or  what 
are  called  narcotic,  poisons  have  been  taken , 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  produce  vomiting,  though 
attempted  with  proper  emetics  ; in  all  such, 
iu  fact  in  all  vegetable  poisons,  the  stomach 
pump  becomes  imperative,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  agents,  as  it  not  only  fills  the 
stomach  with  water,  but  immediately  after 
relieves  it  of  that,  and  whatever  poisonous 
matters  it  may  hold  in  suspension  or  solu- 
tion. This  process  of  filling  the  stomach 
with  tepid  water,  and  again  expelling  it, 
must  be  continued  tiU  all  apprehension  that 
more  poison  remains,  is  removed  from  the 
mind  of  the  operator.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
by  narcotic  and  vegetable  substances,  to 
empty  the  stomach  is  the  first,  last,  and 
most  important  duty,  and  till  the  chief  agent, 
the  stomach  pump,  can  be  procured,  some  of 
the  means  already  advised  should  be  adopted, 
but  where  more  perfect  remedies  are  at 
hand  they  should  be  employed ; of  such  the 
best  emetics  for  a vegetable  poison  are  the 
minerals,  especially  the  white  vitriol  or  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
which,  dissolved  in  half  a tumbler  of  warm 
water,  will  be  found  to  act  almost  instantly. 
To  rouse  the  energies  after  the  ejection  of 
the  poison,  electricity  should,  when  possible, 
be  applied ; stimulants  such  as  ammonia, 
hot  coffee,  or  camphor  administered;  and, 
when  necessary,  aspersions  of  cold  water, 
and  the  patient  constantly  kept  moving.  In 
other  cases  blisters  or  hot  mustard  plasters 
must  be  applied  to  the  spine,  thighs,  feet,  or 
stomach ; according  to  the  nature  and 
potency  of  the  poison.  In  irritant  or 
corrosive  poisons,  concurrent  with  the 
vomiting,  which  when  not  induced  by 
the  poison  itself,  should  be  at  once  ex- 
cited, agents  to  neutralize  the  virulence  of 
the  poison  must  be  administered,  and  again 
repeated  after  each  vomiting,  to  be  in  turn 
ejected,  again  taken,  and  again  discharged. 
In  all  poisonings  of  this  ciass,  proceeding 
from  the  mineral  acids  or  corrosive  com- 
pounds, when  proper  emetics  are' at  hand 
the  vegetable,  such  as  ipecacuanha,  is  the 
most  efficacious,  twenty  or  twenty  - five 
grains  of  which,  dissolved  in  warm  water 
will  be  found  an  effective  dose ; while  as  a 
corrective  to  the  corroding  nature  of  the 
poison,  draughts  of  tepid  water,  in  which 
shavings  of  bro^vn  soap  have  been  scraped 
must  be  drunk  frequently,  or  half  tumblers 
of  water  in  which  hall'  a teaspoonful  of  soda, 
either  the  common  or  carbonate,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  ordinary  potass  ; frequent 
draughts  of  milk  or  mucilage,  treacle,  honey 
and  water  ; or  should  none  of  these  articles 
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be  at  hand,  spoonfuls  of  chalk  and  water, 
and  in  still  more  extreme  cases,  when  no 
other  aid  is  at  hand  to  relieve  the  burning 
agony  induced  by  the  poison,  the  plaster 
from  the  wall  or  ceiling  should  be  broken 
down,  and  mixed  in  water,  given  to  the 
patient  to  neutralize  the  activity  ot  the  poi- 
son. Such  are  the  general  means  adopted 
to  eject  the  poison  from  the  system ; special 
poisons,  however,  require  particular  and 
special  notice,  , ,, 

Arsenic,  in  addition  to  the  vomiting, 
should  be  treated  with  the  white  of  eggs 
mixed  in  water,  and  administered  every  ten 
minutes ; or  honey,  treacle,  sugar  and  water 
or  milk.  . 

Oxalic  Acid.— New  milk  must  be  given 
in  frequent  draughts  after  each  fit  of  vomit- 
ing. or  chalk  and  water. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Verdigris 
are  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
arsenic ; the  chief  antidotes  being  white,  of 
eggs,  milk  and  sugar  and  water ; though 
for  verdigris,  iron  hlings  dissolved  in  .vine- 
gar, and  mixed  with  muoilagCj  is  generally 
preferred  for  this  rarely  employed  ppison. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic. 
—The  best  antidote,  concurrent  with  the 
emetic,  is  common  table  salt,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  taken  frequently.  A teaspoonful 
of  salt  in  a wineglass  of  water  is  to  be  given 
every  half  hour. 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic,  or  Nitric  Acid, 
or  what  are  called  the  Mineral  Acids, 
require  like  oxalic  acid,  milk,  but  especially, 
magnesia,  chalk,  and  soap  or  mucilage,  but 
primarily  magnesia. 

Htdroctanic  Acid,  or  Prussic  Acid. 
— Where  this  drug  is  not  immediately  fatal, 
and  has  only  been  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  the  only  antidotes  are  powerful 
stimulants  of  brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether ; 
and  as  emetics  are  valueless  in  this  poison, 
sudden  effusions  of  cold  water  must  be 
adopted  with  stimulants  to  the  stomach. 

In  all  cases  of  poisoning  by  vegetable 
matter,  whether  acrid  or  narcotic,  the  first 
duty  is  to  encourage  the  sickness,  if  set 
in,  by  warm  water,  and  where  the  power 
of  the  stomach  has  been  paralysed  by 
an  excessive  dose,  instantly  to  promote 
vomiting  by  a full  dose  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  white  vitriol,  in  a dose  varying 
from  20  to  30  grains,  or  else  10  or  15  grains 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone;  but 
neither  antimony  nor  ipecacuanha.  When 
the  stomach  has  been  well  evacuated,  strong 
infusions  of  coffee,  or  draughts  of  vinegar 
and  water  are  to  be  given  occasionally.  In 
all  cases  of  corrosive  or  acrid  poisons,  when 
the  lower  bowels  are  affected,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  enemas  of  a soothing 
and  corrective  nature.  All  that  the  non- 
professional person  can  do  in  any  case  of 
poisoning,  till  the  arrival  of  medical  advice, 
is  to  empty  the  stomach  of  the  hurtful 
matter  by  the  quickest  and  readiest  aids; 
and  when  emetics  are  not  at  hand,  such 
natural  and  domestic  means  are  to  be 
resorted  to  as  can  be  the  easiest  obtained ; 
warm  water,  mustard,  salt,  tickling  the 
gullet  with  a feather,  or  pressing  down  the 
tongue  with  a spoon,  as  already  advisei 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  mineral 
poisons  vegetable  emetics  are  to  be  used,  and 
for  vegetable  poisons  mineral  emetics  : that 
in  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  mineral  acids, 
it  is  useless  to  give  emetics,  and  dangerous 
to  administer  water  alone;  in  such  cases, 
such  articles  are  to  be  given  as  will  counter- 
act the  corrosive  virulence  of  the  acid,  and 
convert  it  into  an  inert  compound,  such  as 
magnesia,  soda,  chalk,  soap,  or  in  extremity 
of  means,  the  plaster  from  the  walls  : that 
where  prussic  acid  has  been  taken,  emetics 
are  equally  valueless;  the  prostrated  powers 
are  to  be  raised  by  powerful  stimulants,  and 
the  means  already  indicated.  For  the 
poisons  that  are  applied  externally,  and 
prove  hurtful  by  absorption,  such  as  the 
bite  or  sting  of  venomous  reptiles,  the  first 
duty  of  an  assistant  is  to  tie  a garter  tape, 

I or  some  iigature  tightly  round  the  limb,  a 
few  inches  above  the  wound,  next  to  wash 
it  immediately  with  warm  water,  and  then, 
if  there  are  no  cracks  in  the  lips  or  gums, 
fearlessly  to  apply  the  mouth  to  the  bitten 
part,  and  slowly  and  steadily  suck  it ; wash- 
ing the  mouth  with  cold  water  every  time 
there  is  a rest,  and  the  contents  are  spit  out. 
When  cupping  glasses  are  at  hand,  they 
should  be  applied  instead  of  the  mouth ; in 
either  case,  the  part,  after  being  sucked  or 
cupped,  is  to  be  well  rubbed  over  with  lunar 
caustic,  a warm  poultice  laid  upon  the  place, 
the  limb  kept  at  rest,  and,  a few  hours  after, 
the  bandage  or  ligature  removed.  See  Cup- 
ping. For  the  poisonous  sting  of  gnats, 
bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects,  a piece  of 
lint,  wetted  in  the  pure  extract  of  lead,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  cure  one  or  the  other. 
For  the  sickness,  lassitude,  and  fainting, 
that  often  follow  the  sting  of  reptiles,  it  is 
requisite  to  administer  ether,  brandy,  and 
ammonia,  and  sometimes  opium.  For  the 
special  action,  and  symptoms  of  particular 
poisons,  see  the  article  under  which  it  is 
treated,  as  Arsenic,  Sublimate,  &c. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMT.-Books  : MUl's 
Elements,  3l  6d. ; McCulloch's  Literature,  Ui.  ; 
De  Quincy's  Logic,  7s.  6d. ; Sedgwick's  Public  and 
Private,  5s. ; Parker's  Questions,  6s.  6d. ; Xeic- 
man's  Essay,  Is.  5d. ; Malthus's  Treatise,  3s.  5d.  ; 
ilerivale's  Essay,  2s. ; Senior's  Lectures,  5s. ; 
Whateley's  Essay,  8s. ; Chalmers's  Treatise,  6s. 

POLKA.  — A popular  dance,  in  which 
there  are  but  two  principal  steps,  all  others 
belong  to  fancy  dances.  First  step ; the  gen- 
tleman raises  the  left  foot  slightly  behind 
the  right,  the  right  foot  is  then  jumped  upon, 
and  the  left  brought  forward  with  a glissade. 
The  lady  commences  with  the  right,  jumps 
on  the  left,  and  glissades  with  the  right. 
The  gentleman  during  this  step  has  hold  of 
the  lady’s  left  hand  with  his  right.  Second 
step:  the  gentleman  lightly  hops  the  left 
foot  forward  on  the  heel,  then  hops  on  the 
toe,  bringing  the  left  foot  sUghtly  behind  the 
right.  He  then  glissades  with  the  left  foot 
forward ; the  same  is  then  done  commencing 
with  the  right  foot.  There  are  a variety  of 
other  steps  of  a fancy  character,  but  they 
can  be  only  understood  with  the  aid  of  a 
master,  and  even  \yhen  well  studied,  must  be 
introduced  with  care.  The  polka  should  be 
danced  with  grace  and  elegance,  eschewing 
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all  extravagant  and  ungainly  steps  and 
gestures,  taking  care  that  the  leg  is  not 
lifted  too  high,  and  that  the  dance  is  not 
commenced  in  too  abrupt  a manner.  Any 
number  of  couples  may  stand  up,  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  gentleman  to  form  what 
figure  he  pleases,  and  vary  it  as  often  as  his 
fancy  and  taste  may  dictate.  First  pjursi 
four  or  eight  bars  are  devoted  to  setting 
forwards  and  backwards,  turning  from  and 
towards  your  partner,  making  a slight  stop 
at  the  commencement  of  each  set,  and  hold- 
ing your  partuer’s  left  hand;  you  then  per- 
form the  same  step  forwards  all  round  the 
room.  Second  figure  t the  gentleman  faces 
his  partner,  and  does  the  same  backwards 
all  round  the  room,  the  lady  following  with 
the  opposite  foot,  and  performing  the  step 
forwards.  Third  figure:  the  same  as  the 
second  figure,  only  reversed,  the  lady  step- 
ping backwards  and  the  gentleman  forwards, 
always  going  the  same  way  round  the  room. 
Fourth  figure:  the  same  step  as  figures  two 
and  three,  but  turning  as  in  a waltz. 

POLYANTHUS.— A variety  of  the  com- 
mon primrose.  The  characteristics  of  a fine 
polyanthus  are,  a short  straight  stem,  the 
eye  round,  of  a bright  clear  yellow,  and 
distinct  from  thegroimd  colour.  The  ground 
colour  is  most  admired  when  shaded  with  a 
light  and  dark  rich  crimson,  resembling 
velvet,  with  one  mark  or  stripe  in  the  centre 
of  each  division  of  the  limb,  bold  and  dis- 
tinct, from  the  edging  down  to  the  eye, 
where  it  should  terminate  in  a flue  point. 
The  pips  should  be  large,  quite  flat,  and 
perfectly  round.  The  edging  should  re- 
semble a bright  gold  lace,  and  be  so  nearly  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  eye  and  the  stripes 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished.  The  poly- 
anthus may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
root,  or  by  slips,  for  ordinary  purposes ; 
and  by  seed,  for  obtaining  new  varieties. 
The  plants  from  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
saved  are  to  be  separated  from  the  stems. 
When  ripe,  it  should  be  cut  off  with  part  of 
the  stem,  and  so  preserved  till  the  sowing 
season.  For  the  mode  of  culture,  see  Auni- 

CULA. 

POMADE.— In  the  preparation  of  pom- 
ades, one  of  the  first  objects  of  considera- 
tion is  to  obtain  their  fatty  basis  in  as  fresh 
and  pure  a state  as  possible.  Lard,  beef 
and  mutton  suet,  beef  marrow,  veal  fat, 
and  bear’s  fat,  are  the  substances  com- 
monly employed  for  this  purpose,  either 
aingly,  or  in  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of 
them.  The  fat,  after  being  separated  from 
extraneous  skin  and  fibre,  is  pounded  in  a 
marble  mortar,  in  the  cold,  until  all  the 
membranes  are  completely  torn  asunder. 
It  is  next  placed  in  a covered  porcelain  or 
olished  metal  pan,  and  submitted  to  the 
eat  of  a water  bath,  which  is  continued 
until  its  fatty  portion  has  liquefied,  and  the 
albuminous  and  aqueous  matter,  and  other 
foreign  substances  have  completely  sepa- 
rated and  subsided.  The  liquid  fat  is  then 
carefully  skimmed,  and  at  once  passed 
through  a clean  flannel  Alter.  In  this  state 
it  is  perfumed  as  desired ; after  which,  when 
it  is  intended  that  the  pomade  should  be 
opaque  and  white,  it  is  assiduously  stirred 


or  beaten  with  a glass  or  wooden  knife,  or 
spatula,  until  it  concretes ; but  when  it  is 
desired  that  it  should  appear  transparent 
or  crystalline,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly,  and  without  being  disturbed.  To 
prevent  the  accession  of  rancidity,  a little 
benzoic  acid,  gum  benzoin,  or  nitric  ether, 
may  be  added  to  the  fat,  whilst  in  the  liquid 
state.  The  following  recipes  are  given  for 
various  kinds  of  pomades,  1.  Plain  pom- 
ade—LoltA,  two  pounds;  beef  suet,  one 
pound;  carefully  rendered  as  above.  2. 
Scented  pomade— V\a.m  pomade,  one  pound; 
melt  it  by  the  least  possible  degree  of  heat ; 
add  of  essence  of  lemon  or  essence  of  ber- 
gamot, three  drachms,  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  concretes,  3.  Crystallized  pomade — 
Castor  oil,  one  pound;  spermaceti,  three 
ounces ; melt  them  together  by  a gentle  heat ; 
add  of  essence  of  bergamot,  three  drachms  ; 
oils  of  verbena,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  of 
each  half  a drachm ; pour  it  into  wide- 
mouthed glass  bottles,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
very  slowly  and  undisturbed.  4.  Pommade 
divine. — Beef  marrow,  two  pounds,  washed 
and  purified;  liquid  styrax,  cypress-wood, 
aud  orris-root,  of  each  two  ounces  ; pow- 
dered cinnamon,  one  ounce;  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  (bruised)  half  an  ounce; 
digest  the  whole  well  together  by  the  heat 
of  a water-bath  for  six  hours,  and  then 
strain  through  flannel. 

POMEGRANATE,  Culture  op.  — In 
propagating  this  fruit,  the  single  flowering 
aorta  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  all  the 
varieties  by  cuttings,  suckers,  or  layers,  or 
by  inoculation  or  grafting  on  the  wild  sort. 
The  last  is  considered  much  the  best  mode 
when  fruit  is  the  object,  and  the  next  best 
is  by  layers  ; but  the  common  mode  is  by 
suckers,  which  these  plants  send  up  abun- 
dantly. The  directions  given  for  raising 
and  cultivating  the  orange-tree  may  be 
considered  as  equally  applicable  to  the  pome- 
granate.—See  Orange. 

POND.— A reservoir  of  water  dug  out  of 
the  soil,  and  made  retentive  by  puddling 
with  clay  the  bottom  and  sides.  After 
the  excavation  has  been  cleared  out.  a layer 
of  clay,  well  tempered  with  a little  water,  is 
laid  over  the  whole  of  the  bottom  and 


trodden  down  till  it  forms  a compact  body 
about  a foot  thick.  Upon  this,  spread  a 
layer  of  quicklime  an  inch  or  upwards  in 
depth.  Over  this  put  another  layer  of  clay 
similar  to  the  last,  and  trodden  do\vn  in  the 
same  manner.  To  prevent  the  clay  being 
injured  by  the  treading  of  cattle,  the  whole 
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13  covered  with  a layer  of  coarse  gravel  or 
small  stones,  of  a considerable  thickness. 
The  sides  of  the  pond  may  slope  rapidly,  or 
the  reverse.  If  the  slope  be  considerable, 
plants  can  be  more  easily  fixed  and  culti- 
vated. The  engraving  shows  the  section  of  a 
pond  thus  formed ; a indicates  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water ; 6,  the 
puddle ; c.  the  puddle  to  preserve  the  facing 
from  injury.  171160  a small  pond  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  made,  and  the  extent  of  the 
surface  is  determined  upon  and  marked  out, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  form  a second  or 
outer  mark  indicating  the  apace  required  for 
the  wall  or  the  side  puddle. 

PONT.— Ponies  are  chiefly  used  for  chil- 
dren to  ride,  or  for  drawing  the  pony 
carriage.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  animal, 
and  will  do  much  more  work  day  by  day 
than  the  horse.  There  is  a great  difrerence 
in  the  size  and  breed  of  ponies,  some  being 
scarcely  eleven  hands  high,  while  others 
reach  nearly  to  fourteen  hands.  About 
thirteen  hands  is  the  best  for  all  purposes; 
and  ponies  well  and  strongly  made  of  this 
height  will  carry  and  draw  great  weights, 
and  go  long  distances  if  not  over-paced. 

POPE,  FOR  Angling.— See  Miller’s 
Thumb. 

POPE  JOAN.  — A game  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  generally  use  a 
board  painted  for  this  purpose,  which  may 
be  purchased  at  most  turner’s  or  toy  shops. 
To  play  this  game,  the  eight  of  diamonds 
must  first  be  taken  from  the  pack,  and  after 
settling  the  deal,  shuffling,  8tc.,  the  dealer 
dresses  the  board  by  putting  fish  counters, 
or  other  stakes,  one  each  to  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  and  game;  two  to  matrimony,  two 
to  intrigue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of  diamonds. 


styl^  pope.  This  dressing  is  sometimes  at 
the  individual  expense  of  the  dealer,  whilst 
at  others,  the  players  contribute  two  stakes 
each  towards  the  same.  The  cards  must 
next  be  dealt  round  equally  to  every  player. 

trump,  and  about  six  or 
eight  left  in  the  stock  to  form  stops  ; as,  for 
example,  if  the  ten  of  spades  be  turned  up. 
me  nine  consequently  becomes  a stop;  the 
four  kings,  and  the  seven  of  diamonds,  are 
always  fixed  stops,  and  the  dealer  is  the 
only  person  permitted,  in  the  course  of  the 
game,  to  refer  occasionally  to  the  stock  for 
information  which  other  cards  are  stops  in 
their  respective  deals.  If  either  ace,  king 
queen,  or  knave  happen  to  be  turned  up 
trump,  the  dealer  may  take  whatever  is 
deposited  on  that  head ; but  when  pope  is 
turned  up’  the  dealer  is  entitled  both  to  that 
and  the  game,  besides  a stake  for  every 


card  dealt  to  each  player ; unless  the  game  be 
determined  by  pope  being  turned  up,  the 
eldest-hand  must  begin  by  playing  out  as 
many  cards  as  possible ; first  the  stops, 
then  pope,  if  he  have  it,  and  afterwards  the 
lowest  card  of  his  longest  suit,  particularly 
an  ace,  for  that  can  never  be  led  through; 
the  other  players  are  to  follow  when  they 
can,  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit,  till  a stop 
occurs ; and  the  party  having  the  stop 
thereby  becomes  eldest-hand,  and  is  to  lead 
accordingly,  and  so  on,  until  some  person 
parts  with  all  his  cards,  by  which  he  wins 
the  pool,  and  becomes  entitled  besides  to  a 
stake  for  every  card  not  played  by  the 
others,  except  from  any  one  holding  pope, 
which  excuses  him  from  playing;  but  if 
pope  has  been  played,  then  the 
having  held  it  is  not  excused.  King 
and  queen  are  denominated  matrimony ; 
queen  and  knave  make  intrigue,  when 
on  the  same  hand ; but  neither  these, 
nor  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  nor  pope,  entitle 
the  holder  to  the  stakes  deposited  thereon, 
unless  played  out ; and  no  claim  can  be 
allowed  after  the  board  be  dressed  for  the 
succeeding  deal ; but,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
stakes  are  to  remain  for  future  determination. 
This  game  only  requires  a little  attention  to 
remember  what  stops  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  play ; as.  for  in  stance,  if 
a player  begin  by  laying  down  the  eight  of 
clubs,  then  the  seven  in  another  hand  forms 
a stop,  whenever  that  suit  be  led  from  any 
lower  card ; or  the  holder,  when  eldest,  may 
safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  clear  his 
hand. 

POPLAK.— Most  species  of  poplar  are 
very  ornamental,  more  especially  in  early 
spring,  when  the  catkins  of  the  males  are 
produced.  Their  favourite  place  of  growth 
is  in  moist  soil,  near  a running  stream  ; but 
they  do  not  thrive  in  very  marshy  situations. 
All  the  species  are  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings or  layers,  and  some  by  suckers.  As  an 
ornamental  tree,  it  ought  to  be  grouped  and 
massed  with  trees  of  equally  rapid  growth, 
else  it  soon  becomes  disproportionate  and 
out  of  keeping  with  those  the  progress  of 
which  is  comparatively  slow.  No  tree 
requires  less  pruning ; even  the  shortening 
ot  its  branches  is  rarely  needed,  and  large 
limbs  ought  never  to  be  amputated,  as  the 
wounds  readily  imbibe  the  wet,  and  soon 
communicate  a taint  and  rot  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  The  wood  is  very  white,  and 
when  dry,  of  a tough  nature,  allowing  nails 
to  be  driven  into  it  without  splitting,  on 
which  account,  and  its  lightness,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  packing  cases  ; it  also  affords 
excellent  and  durable  deals  for  flooring- 
boards,  barn-doors,  &c , and  by  musical 
instrument  makers  is  often  substituted  for 
the  wood  of  the  lime  tree. 

POPPY. — A well-known  plant  found 
growing  wild  in  various  situations,  espe- 
cially in  corn-fields.  It  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated for  the  narcotic  properties  which  it 
contains  ; in  such  a case  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  March  or  April  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
they  may  also  be  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots ; they  prefer  a rich,  light,  sandy 
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rorriES.  Synup  of.— Take  of  poppy 
heacia,  without  the  aeeds,  fourleen  ouncea, 
boiling  water,  two  Kallona  and  a half;  boil 
to  one-half,  preaa  out  the  liquor  with  a 
strong  preaaure,  boil  again  to  two  piuta, 
strain  while  hot ; boil  again  to  one  pint,  and 
dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar. 

PORK  CHOPS.— Cut  the  chops  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  trim  them  neatly  and 
beat  them  flat.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  the 
fryingpan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  lay  in 
the  cnopa,  turn  them  frequently,  and  they 
will  be  well  browned  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Take  one  upon  a plate  and  try  it ; if 
done,  season  it  with  a little  finely  minced 
onion,  powdered  sage,  pepper  and  salt.  Or 
prepare  some  sweet  herbs,  sage  and  onion 
chopped  fine,  and  put  all  into  a stewpan 
with  a bit  of  butter.  Give  them  one  fry, 
beat  two  eggs  on  a plate  with  a little  salt, 
and  the  minced  herbs,  and  mix  it  all 
thoroughly  together.  Dip  the  chops  in,  one 
at  a time,  then  cover  them  with  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  dripping, 
till  they  are  of  a light  brown. 

PORK,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— The 
flesh  of  the  hog  is  generally  con-idered  the 
most  indigestible  of  animal  food.  The 
average  time  required  for  digestion  is  above 
five  hours.  Pork  is  particularly  unwhole- 
some in  hot  weather,  for  its  indigestible 
properties  make  too  great  a demand  upon 
the  system  during  summer,  and  induce 
languor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  blood 
becomes  heated  by  the  use  of  such  strong 
food. 

PORK,  GRISKIN  OF,  to  Dress.  — As 
this  joint  is  usually  very  hard,  the  best  w'ay 
is  to  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil 
up.  Then  take  it  out,  rub  it  over  with 
butter,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch 
oven ; a few  minutes  will  do  it. 

PORK  HASHED. — Put  two  spoonfuls 
of  chopped  onions  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
wineglassful  of  vinegar,  two  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a bay-leaf;  reduce  to  half, 
take  out  the  spice  and  bay-leaf,  add  half  a 
pint  of  broth  or  water,  cut  some  pork 
previously  cooked  into  thin  small  slices, 
season  well  upon  a dish  with  pepper  and 
salt,  stroke  a good  teaspoonful  of  flour  over 
it,  mix  all  together  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan; let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
pour  it  out  upon  the  dish,  and  serve  with 
slices  of  gherkins  in  it ; a little  mustard 
may  be  added,  if  approved  of.  The  remains 
of  salt  pork  may  be  cut  into  large  thin 
slices,  and  placed  into  a buttered  frying-pan' 
with  a little  broth,  or  merely  fried  in  butter, 
and  served  with  a purde  of  winter  peas, 
made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  peas  until 
tender  (tied  up  in  a cloth);  when  done,  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of 
butter;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add 
a gill  of  milk  or  cream,  pour  it  into  the  dish, 
and  dress  the  pork  over.  Pork  may  also  be 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  put  into  a soup 
plate  with  ketchup  sauce  over  it;  let  it 
remain  for  half  an  hour;  theu  butter  the 
inside  of  a pudding  basin,  and  lay  a portion 
of  cold  peas  pudding  round  it ; place  in  the 


pork,  cover  it  with  some  of  the  pudding, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a little  water  to 
get  hot;  let  it  remain  for  about  half  an 
hour,  then  turn  it  out  and  serve. 

PORK,  Joints  or.— The  various  joints  of 
the  pig  are  known  as  follows  ; according  to 
the  accompanying  engraving,  l.  The  spare 


rib ; 2.  Hands ; 3.  Spring ; 4.  Fore  loin  ; 

5.  Hind  loin ; 6.  The  leg.  The  most  eco- 
nomical joint  in  pork  is  the  leg,  though  all 
are  much  more  solid  than  beef,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  bone.  Pork  goes  much 
further  than  any  other  meat,  one  reason  for 
which  is,  that  the  fat  does  not  melt  away  in 
boiling  or  roasting  to  the  same  extent. 

PORK,  Leg  of,  Baked.— Rub  the  leg 
over  with  salt  and  saltpetre  mixed ; let  it 
lie  for  five  or  six  days  in  the  brine ; then 
hang  it  up  to  smoke  for  five  or  six  days. 
Take  off  the  skin,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
dish,  and  pour  a little  red  wine  over  it; 
stick  a few  cloves  in  it,  or  beat  them  to 
powder,  and  rub  them  over  it.  When  it  has 
been  in  the  oven  a short  time,  take  some 
hard  biscuit  pounded  with  sugar,  and  spread 
it  all  over.  Serve  it  with  gravy  and  port 
wine  sauce. 

PORK,  Leg  of.  Boiled.— Salt  the  joint 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  turning  it  daily,  but 
do  not  rub  it  after  the  first  day.  When  it  is 
to  be  dressed,  weigh  it ; let  it  lie  for  half  an 
hour  in  cold  waler  to  render  it  white ; 
allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound, 
and  half  an  hour  over  from  the  time  it  boils 
up;  skim  it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  fre-  , 
quently  afterwards,  but  do  not  boil  it  fast 
or  it  will  be  hard. 

PORK,  Leg  of,  to  Roast.— Choose  a 
small  leg  of  fine  young  pork ; cut  a slit  in 
the  knuckle  with  a sharp  knife,  and  fill  the 
space  with  sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Score  the  skin  in 
slices,  but  do  not  cut  deeper  than  the  outer 
rind.  Set  it  down  at  first  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  but  baste  it  frequently  to 
prevent  its  scorching;  then,  when  about 
three  parts  done,  rub  the  skin  rather  freely 
with  raw  butter,  alter  which,  flour  it  lightly 
and  put  it  close  to  the  fire,  to  make  the 
crackling  crisp.  Apple  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it. 

PORK,  Loin  of.— This  is  usually  roasted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  an  improvement  on 
this  mode,  however,  is  the  Portugese  fashion, 
as  follows  :-Cut  the  skin  of  the  pork  across 
with  a sharp  knife,  at  distances  of  half  ^ 
inch;  roast  as  usual.  Cut  two  onions  small, 
and  put  them  into  a dripping-pan  with  a 
pint  of  vinegar ; baste  well  with  this  and 
serve  hot. 
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PORK  PIE.— Raise  some  boiled  crust  into 
a round  or  oval  form,  and  have  ready  tlie 
trimmings  and  small  pieces  when  the  hog  is 
killed.  If  these  be  not  sufficient,  take  the 
meat  of  a sweet  bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a 
rolling-pin,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate ; put  it  in 
layers  quite  up  to  the  top;  lay  on  the  lid, 
cut  the  edge  smoothly  round,  and  pinch  it 
togetlier.  Bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 

PORK  SAUCE. —Take  two  ounces  of 
green  sage  leaves,  an  ounce  of  lemon-peel 
thinly  pared,  an  ounce  of  minced  shalot,  an 
ounce  of  salt,  Iialf  a drachm  of  cayenne, 
and  half  a drachm  of  citric  acid.  Steep 
them  for  a fortnight  In  a pint  of  claret, 
shake  it  often,  and  let  it  stand  for  a day  or 
two  to  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquor  and 
cork  it  up  close.  When  wanted,  mix  a 
tablespoonful  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy 
or  melted  butter. 

PORK  SAUSAGES.— Chop  fat  and  lean 
of  pork  together;  season  it  with  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  add  a slight  sea- 
soning of  allspice ; with  this  half-iill  hog’s 
entrails  which  have  been  soaked  and  made 
extremely  clean ; or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in 
a very  small  pan  closely  covered,  and  rolled 
and  dusted  with  a very  little  flour  before  it 
is  fried  ; serve  on  mashed  potatoes  ; put  in  a 
form  plain,  or  browned  with  the  salamander, 
or  before  the  lire ; they  must  be  pricked 
with  a fork  before  they  are  dressed  or  they 
will  burst,  unless  very  carefully  fried. 

PORK  STEAKS. — Cut  the  steaks  from  a 
loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling  thickness ; 
pepper  and  broil  them,  and  keep  them 
turning.  When  nearly  done,  sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  rub  a little  butter  over  them,  and 
serve  immediately  they  are  taken  off  the 
fire,  a few  at  a time. 

PORK,  TO  Carve.— See  Motton. 

PORK,  to  Choose. — To  judge  of  pork, 
pinch  the  lean ; if  young  and  good,  it 
will  easily  part.  If  the  rind  is  tough,  thick, 
and  cannot  be  easily  impressed  with  the 
finger,  it  is  old.  A thin  rind  in  general 
denotes  a good  quality.  When  fresh,  the 
meat  will  be  smooth  and  cool ; if  clammy, 
it  is  tainted.  What  is  commonly  known  as 
measly  pork  is  very  unwholesome,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  fat  being  full  of  kernels, 
which,  in  good  pork,  is  never  the  case. 

PORRIDGE  —See  Oat.ueal. 

PORT  WINE. — Tills  wine  is  universally 
esteemed  as  the  most  generous  and  in- 
vigorating of  any  foreign  liquors,  and  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  it  supplies  a grateful 
stimulus  to  persons  of  a weak  and  delicate 
constitution.  It  should,  however,  be  used 
moderately,  and,  as  a general  rule,  the 
quantity  per  diem  should  not  exceed  a 
pint.  When  purchased  in  large  quantities, 
this  wine  may  be  procured  genuine,  but 
when  a person  can  only  afford  to  buy  it  as 
it  is  required  for  immediate  drinking,  the 
chances  of  obtaining  it  unadulterated  are 
very  slender.  The  best  plan  is,  to  ascertain 
where  port  wine  may  be  best  obtained,  and 
to  procure  it  there,  although  the  cost  may 
be  comparatively  high. 


PORTER,  TO  Brew.— Take  a mixture  of 
I brown,  amber,  and  pale  malts,  nearly  in 
I equal  quantities,  and  then  turn  them  into 
the  mash-tub  in  the  following  order.  Turn 
on  the  first  liquor  at  a hundred  and  sixty- 
live  degrees ; mash  over  hops,  and  then  coat 
the  whole  with  dry  malt:  in  one  hour  set 
the  tap.  Mix  ten  pounds  of  brown  hops  to 
the  quarter  of  malt,  hall  old  and  half  new; 
boil  the  first,  work  briskly  with  the  hops  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  after  putting 
into  the  copper  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar, 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  liquorice  to  the 
barrel,  turn  the  whole  into  the  coolers, 
rousing  the  wort  all  the  time.  Turn  out  the 
second  liquor  at  a hundred  and  seventy- 
four  degrees,  and  in  an  hour  set  tap  again. 
This  second  wort  having  run  off,  turn  on 
again  at  a hundred  and  forty-five  degrees ; 
mash  for  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  for  the 
same  time;  in  the  interval,  boiling  the 
second  wort  with  the  same  hops  for  an 
hour.  Turn  these  into  the  coolers  as  before, 
and  let  down  into  the  tub  at  sixty-four 
degrees,  mixing  the  yeast  as  it  comes  down. 
Cleanse  the  liquor  the  second  day  at  eighty 
degrees,  previously  throwing  in  a mixture 
of  flour  and  salt,  and  rousing  thoroughly. 

PORTMANTEAU.— A convenient  recep- 
tacle for  clothes,  &o.,  usually  employed  by 
person  s when  travelling.  By  proper  packing, 
they  may  be  made  to  contain  a large  number 
of  articles.  They  may  be  obtained  at  various 
prices,  but  it  is  always  better  to  purchase 
one  made  of  real  leather ; there  is  a 
cheaper  kind  manufactured  of  inferior  ma- 
terial, and  by  no  means  calculated  to  resist 
damp  and  wet. 

PORTRAIT.— When  relatives  and  friends 
are  removed  from  us  by  distance  or  by 
death,  the  possession  of  their  portrait,  forma 
some  sort  of  compensation  for  their  absence 
in  their  own  proper  person.  At  the  present 
day,  the  rapidity  with  which  photographic 
portraits  are  executed,  together  with  the 
lowness  of  cliarge,  renders  them  available  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  When  persons 
are  about  to  have  their  portrait  taken,  they 
should,  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  moat 
perfect  resemblance  of  themselves  as  they 
generally  appear,  sit  to  the  artist  without 
'making  themselves  up’  for  the  occasion; 
thus:  a novel  style  of  arranging  the  hair, 
divesting  the  face  of  whiskers,  beard,  or 
moustache,  or  making  any  other  changes, 
will  so  palpably  alter  the  general  appearance 
of  the  individual,  as  to  render  recognition  a 
task  of  some  difficulty.  All  constrained 
attitudes  and  unmeaning  expressions  of 
the  features  should  be  also  avoided.  When 
accessories  are  introduced  by  way  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  portrait,  care  should  be 
taken  tliat  these  are  characteristic  of  the 
sitter’s  tastes  and  habits,  and  reasonable  in 
themselves.  Thus,  placing  a book  in  the 
hands  of  a person  who  is  notoriously  illite- 
rate is  an  obvious  solecism  ; as  is  also  repre- 
senting a female  striking  a guitar  who  does 
not  know  a note  of  music.  Setting  a 
person  down  before  a table  on  which  are 
placed  four  decanters  of  wine,  a pyramid  of 
pine  apple,  and  several  pounds  of  grapes, 
which  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  solitar 
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individual’s  own  especial  enjoyment,  borders 
on  the  extravagant  and  absurd ; particularly 
if  the  person  thus  represented  has  pecuniary 
resources  so  limited,  as  to  permit  ot  his  only 
partaking  occasionally  ot  malt  liquors  and 
spirits.  When  persons  are  having  their 
portraits  taken,  it  is  a good  plan  to  divert 
the  mind  by  recurring  to  some  agreeable 
incident  in  their  past  life,  the  thoughts  of 
which  will  impart  a pleasant  and  natural 
expression  to  the  features. 

PORTUGAL  CAKES. — Mix  into  a pound 
of  flour  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and 
sifted,  and  mbit  into  a pound  of  butter,  till 
it  becomes  thick,  like  grated  white  bread ; 
then  put  into  it  a little  rose  water,  a glass 
of  white  wine,  and  ten  eggs ; work  these 
well  with  a whisk,  and  stir  in  half  a pound 
of  currants.  Butter  the  tin  pans,  fill  them 
half  full,  and  bake  them. 

Flour,  lib.  ; sugar,  lib. ; butter,  lib. ; 
rose  water,  l tablespoonful ; white  wine,  1 
wineglassful ; eggs,  lO ; currants,  jib. 

PORTUGAL  WATER.  — Orange- flower 
water,  one  pint;  rose  water,  one  pint;  and 
myrtle  water,  half  a pint ; to  these  put  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  distilled  spirit  of 
musk,  and  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  ambergris. 
Shake  the  whole  well  together,  and  the 
process  will  be  finished. 

POSSET.— See  Ale,  Almond;  Lemon, 
Orange,  Treacle,  Wine,  &c. 

POSTAGE  OF  LETl'ERS,  &o..  Rates  and 
Regulations  of. — The  following  are  the 
rates  of  postage  as  relates  to  Great  Britain. 
Letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
weight,  one  penny;  one  ounce,  twopence; 
two  ounces,  fourpence;  three  ounces,  six- 
pence ; and  so  on,  two  rates  being  added 
for  every  ounce.  Letters  put  unpaid  into 
the  letter  boxes  are  charged  with  double 
the  prepaid  rates.  All  inland  letters  to  pass 
unpaijd  by  the  post,  may  not  exceed  four 
ounces.  All  above  that  weight  must  be 
prepaid.  In  the  event  of  any  unpaid  letter 
above  the  weight  of  four  ounces  being 
posted,  it  will  be  charged  with  double  the 
prepaid  rates  of  postage;  if  insuificiently 
paid,  it  will  be  charged  with  double  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency.  A letter  to  pass 
by  the  post,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  must 
not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  breadth,  width,  or  depth. 
Any  packet  above  those  dimensions,  may, 
if  fully  paid,  be  detained  and  opened,  or 
forwarded,  at  the  option  of  the  postmaster- 
general.  All  persons  sending  letters  by  the 
post  unpaid,  which,  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, cannot  be  delivered  to  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  are  liable  to  pay 
the  postage  charged  thereon,  which  may  be 
recovered  with  costs,  by  summary  process 
before  a magistrate.  The  regulations  of  the 
book  post  are  as  follows  For  a packet  not 
exceeding  four  ounces,  one  penny ; eight 
ounces,  twopence;  sixteen  ounces,  four- 
pence;  one  pound  and  a half,  sixpence; 
and  so  on,  twopence  being  charged  lor  every 
additional  half  pound  or  any  less  weight. 
The  postage  must  be  prepaid  in  full  by 
means  of  stamps.  Every  packet  must  be 
left  open  at  the  ends  or  sides.  A book 
packet  may  contain  any  number  of  sepa- 


rate books  or  other  publications,  prints  or 
maps,  which  may  be  either  printed,  written, 
or  plain,  or  any  mixture  of  the  three. 
Book-binding,  rollers  ot  prints,  &c.,  markers, 
and  anything  else  necessary  for  the  safe 
transmission  of  the  contents,  may  be  sent  by 
book-post.  No  written  letter  must  be  sent 
with  the  packet,  but  printed  ones  are  allowed. 
Letters  can  be  posted  at  the  receiving  houses 
in  London,  every  evening  (except  Sunday) 
until  half-past  five  ; or  by  affixing  an  extra 
stamp,  until  six.  At  the  head  offices  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  beyond  this  time  is  allowed. 
Non-commissioned  officers,  captains’  and 
pursers’  stewards,  clerks-assistant,  sea- 
men, stokers,  and  soldiers,  can  send  and 
receive  letters  to  and  from  places  abroad, 
and  places  in  the  China  and  India  seas, 
while  they  are  employed  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service,  or  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  for  one  penny.  Letters  addressed 
“ Post  Office,  London,”  or  " Poste  Restante, 
London,”  are  delivered  only  at  the  window 
of  the  (jeneral  Post  Office,  St.  Martins  le 
Grand,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4. 
Foreigners  applyiiigfor  letters  must  produce 
their  passports.  Foreign  letters  addressed 
above  are  retained  for  two  months  at  the  post 
office  window.  Inland  letters,  similarly  ad- 
dressed, are  retained  for  one  month ; the  let- 
ters are  then  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 
Over-charges  on  letters  wiU  be  returned. 
If  sent  to  the  post-office  by  the  letter- 
carrier  of  the  district.  The  morning  delivery 
of  general  post  letters  commences  at  about 
eight  o’clock  a.m.,  and  is  completed  in  about 
an  hour,  except  on  Mondays  and  on  other 
days  when  there  are  large  arrivals  of  foreign 
letters.  The  bulk  of  the  letters  by  the  day 
mails  arrive  at  11'30  a.m.  The  delivery  is 
completed  about  two  hours  after  the  arrival 
of  the  mail.  Newspapers,  and  other  pub- 
lications registered  lor  transmission  by  post, 
must  either  be  stamped  or  have  a postage 
stamp  affixed.  They  must  be  posted  within 
fifteen  days  of  publication.  The  packet  must 
be  open  at  both  ends,  and  must  not  contain 
any  enclosure.  The  rates  of  postage  for 
foreign  and  colonial  letters  are  too  numerous 
and  fluctuating  to  be  detailed.  Letters  may 
be  refused  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  but  the  seal  must  not  be  broken. 
Any  oomplaints  of  delay,  irregularity,  &C-, 
must  be  laid  before  the  Postmaster- General 
in  writing.  Missing  letters  may  be  inquired 
for  at  the  Inquiry  Office,  General  Post  Office. 
A letter  once  posted  cannot,  on  any  account, 
be  returned  to  the  person  posting  it. 

POTATO  BALLS. — Mix  some  mashed 
potatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  the 
mass  into  balls,  flour  them,  or  sprinkle  them 
with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  in 
clean  £-ipping,  or  brown  them  in  a Dutch 
oven. 

POTATO  BREAD.— Boil  the  potatoes  not 
quite  so  soft  as  they  are  ordinarily  boiled, 
then  dry  them  a short  time  on  the  fire,  peel 
them  while  hot,  and  pound  them  as  fine  as 
possible;  next  put  a small  quantity  of  pearl- 
ash  to  new  yeast,  while  it  is  working  briskly, 
add  as  much  meal,  ground  rice,  or  flour,  as  can 
be  worked  in.  Mix  the  whole  well  together, 
but  do  not  add  any  water  to  it.  Atier  the 
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dough  is  thus  prepared,  let  it  stand  for  an 
hour  and  a liall  or  two  hours,  beldre  it  is  put 
into  the  oven.  Observe,  it  vvili  not  require  so 
long  baking  as  regular  flour  bread. 

POTATO,  Culture  of.— The  varieties  of 
the  potato  are  numerous.  For  forcing  a first 
crop  in  the  open  ground,  there  are  Broughton 
dwarf,  early  Warwick,  ash-leaved  kidney, 
Fox’s  seedlings,  early  manly,  early  mule, 
early  kidney,  early  shaw,  nonsuch,  gold- 
finder.  For  main  crops  the  varieties  are 
ranged  in  this  class,  according  to  their 
forwardness  in  ripening early  champion, 
ox  noble,  red-nose  kidney,  large  kidney, 
bread-fruit,  red-streak,  black  skin  purple, 
red  apple,  rough  red.  A dry,  friable,  fresh, 
and  moderately  rich  soil,  is  the  best  for  every 
varieW  of  the  potato ; and  for  the  earliest 
crop,  it  may  be  with  advantage  more  silicious 
than  for  the  main  one.  The  back- skin  and 
rough  red  thrive  better  than  any  in  moist  or 
cold  strong  soils.  If  manure  is  necessary, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  one  employed, 
it  is  better  spread  regularly  over  the  surface 
previous  to  digging,  rather  than  put  into 
holes  with  the  sets,  or  spread  in  the  trench 
when  they  are  so  planted.  Stable-dung  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all  factitious  manures  ; 
sea- weed  is  a very  beneficial  addition  to  the 
soil,  as  is  salt.  Coal-ashes  and  sea-sand  are 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  retentive  soils ; 
but  calcareous  matter  should  never  be  used. 
The  situation  must  always  be  open.  It  is 
propagated  in  general  from  cuttings  of  the 
tubers,  though  the  shoots  arising  from 
thence  and  the  layers  of  the  stalks  may  be 
employed.  New  varieties  are  raised  from 
seed.  Planting  in  the  open  ground  is  beat 
done  in  October  and  November,  and  may 
thenceforward  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
ilarch.  This  last  month  is  the  latest  in 
which  any  considerable  plantation  should  be 
made.  They  will  succeed  if  planted  in  May, 
or  even  June;  yet  it  ought  always  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  earliest  planted,  especially 
in  dry  soils,  produce  the  finest,  healthiest, 
and  most  abundant  crops.  The  next  point 
for  consideration  is  the  preparation  of  the 
sets.  Some  gardeners  recommend  the 
largest  potatoes  to  be  planted  whole ; others 
that  they  be  sliced  into  pieces  containing 
two  or  three  eyes ; a third  set,  to  cut  the 
large  tubers  directly  in  half;  a fourth,  the 
employment  of  the  shoots  only,  which  are 
thrown  out  if  potatoes  are  kept  in  a warm 
damp  situation ; and  a fifth,  that  merely  the 
parings  be  employed.  Cu  ttings  of  the  stalks, 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  or  rooted  suckers 
will  be  productive  if  planted  in  showery 
weather,  in  May  or  June;  and  during  this 
mst  month,  or  early  in  July,  the  potato  may 
be  propagated  by  layers,  which  are  formed 
uy  Pegging  down  the  young  stalks  when 
about  twelve  inches  long,  they  being  covered 
three  inches  thick  with  mould  at  a joint. 
Tor  the  main  crops,  moderate  sized  whole 
potatoes  are  the  best.  To  obtain  early  crops, 
where  tubers  are  rapidly  formed,  large  sets 
must  be  employed.  In  these,  one  or  two 
eyes  at  most  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
It  the  sets  are  placeil  with  their  leading  buds 
upwards,  few  and  very  strong  early  stems 
Will  be  produced ; but,  if  the  position  be 
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reversed,  many  weak  and  later  shoots  will 
arise ; and  not  only  the  earliness,  but  the 
quality  of  the  produce  is  depreciated.  For 
the  earliest  crops,  there  are  likewise  several 
modes  of  assisting  the  forward  vegetation 
of  the  sets.  These  should  be  prepared  by 
removing  every  eye  but  one  or  two ; and  being 
placed  in  layers  in  a warm  room,  where  air 
and  light  can  be  freely  admitted,  with  a 
covering  of  straw,  chaff,  or  sand,  they  soon 
emit  shoots,  which  must  be  strengthened  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  light  as  much  as 
possible,  by  taking  off  the  cover  without 
injuring  them.  During  cold  weather,  and  at 
night,  it  must  always  be  removed  ; the  leaves 
soon  become  green  and  tolerably  hardy.  In 
early  spring,  they  are  planted  out,  the  leaves 
being  just  left  above  the  surface,  and  a 
covering  of  litter  being  applied  every  night 
until  the  danger  of  the  frost  is  passed. 
Planting  should  be  performed  by  the  aid  of 
the  dibble,  in  rows  ; for  the  early  crops, 
twelve  inches  apart  each  way,  and  for  the 
main  ones  eighteen  inches.  A small  round 


willow  basket  with  a bow-handle  should  be 
provided  for  every  person  who  is  to  plant 
the  sets  ; and  as  a considerable  number  of 
hands  are  required  for  the  operation,  boys 
and  girls  may  find  employment  at  it,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  field- workers.  The 
potato-dibble  is  the  best  instrument  that 
can  be  employed,  the  earth  being  afterwards 
raked  or  struck  in  with  the  spade,  and  the 
soil  not  trampled  upon,  but  planted,  as  suf- 
ficient is  dug  for  receiving  a row ; for  the 
lower  the  son  the  less  does  frost  penetrate. 
The  beat  Jkind  of  implements  for  this  purpose 
are  those  shown  in  the  engraving;  a 
is  called  the  Guernsey  prong,  is  iight  and 


easy ; it  requires  no  stooping,  and  will  tear  up 
the  deepest- rooted  weeds.  A somewhat  simi- 
lar implement  is  illustrated  at  b.  which  may 
be  used  upon  strong  stubborn  soil,  with  great 
economy  of  time  and  advantage  to  the  land. 
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As  soon  as  the  plants  aiiptar  they  should  be 
well  weeded,  and  kept  free  troin  weeds 
throughout  their  growth.  The  very  earliest 
crops  will  be  iu  production  in  June,  or 
perhaps  towards  the  end  ol'  May,  and  may 
thence  be  taken  up  as  wanted  until  October, 
at  the  close  of  which  month,  or  during 
November,  they  may  be  entirely  dug  up  and 
stored.  The  tubers  should  be  sorted  at  the 
time  of  taking  them  up ; for,  as  the  largest 
keep  the  best,  they  alone  should  be  stored, 
whilst  the  smaller  ones  are  first  made  use 
of.  A variety  of  the  potato  is  generally 
considered  to  continue  about  fom'teen  years 
in  perfection,  after  which  period  it  gradually 
loses  its  good  qualities,  becoming  of  inferior 
flavour  and  unproductive ; Ifesh  varieties, 
therefore,  must  be  occasionally  raised  from 
seed.  The  berries  or  apples  of  the  old  stock 
having  hung  in  a warm  room  throughout  the 
winter,  the  seed  must  be  obtained  from  them 
by  washing  away  the  pulp  during  February. 
The  seed  is  then  thoroughly  dried  and  kept 
till  AprU,  when  it  is  sown  in  drills  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart, 
in  a rich  light  soil.  The  plants  are  weeded, 
and  earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems,  when  an 
inch  in  height;  and  as  soon  as  the  height 
has  increased  to  three  inches  they  are  moved 
to  a similar  soil  in  rows,  sixteen  inches  apart 
each  way.  Being  finally  taken  up  in  the 
course  of  October,  they  must  be  preserved 
until  the  following  spring,  to  be  then  re- 
planted and  treated  as  for  store  crops.  The 
tubers  of  every  seedling  should  be  kept 
separate,  as  scarcely  two  will  be  of  a similar 
habit  and  quality,  whilst  many  will  be  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  but  few  of  parti- 
cular excellence.  If  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  a red  potato,  that  flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a white  tubered  variety, 
the  seedlings  will,  in  all  probability,  resem- 
ble both  their  parents  ; but  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  original  stock  is  seldom  met 
with.  The  early  varieties— if  planted  on  little 
heaps  of  earth,  with  a stake  in  the  middle, 
and  when  the  plants  are  about  four  inches 
high,  being  secured  to  the  stakes  with  shreds 
and  nails,  and  the  earth  washed  from  the 
bases  of  the  stems  by  means  of  a strong 
current  of  water,  so  that  the  fibrous  roots 
only  enter  the  soil— will  blossom  and  perfect 
seed.  The  season  of  forcing  the  potato  is 
from  the  close  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
February,  in  a hot-bed,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  last  month  on  a warm  border,  with  the 
temporary  shelter  of  a frame.  The  hotbed 
is  only  required  to  produce  a moderate  heat. 
The  earth  should  be  six  inched  deep,  and  the 
sets  planted  in  rows  six  or  eight  inches 
apart,  as  the  tubers  are  not  required  to  be 
large.  The  temperature  ought  never  to  sink 
below  sixty-five  degrees,  nor  rise  above 
eighty.  If  the  tubers  are  desired  to  be 
brought  to  maturity  as  speedily  as  possible, 
instead  of  being  planted  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  each  set  should  be  placed  in  a pot  about 
sixinches  iu  diameter.  Young  potatoes  may 
be  obtained  in  the  winter,  according  to  the 
following  plan,  without  forcing:  — Plant 
some  late  kinds,  unsprouted,  in  a dry,  rich 
border,  in  July,  and  again  in  August,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart.  They  will  produce  new 


potatoes  in  October,  and  in  succession  until 
April,  if  covered  with  leaves  or  straw,  to 
exclude  frost.  If  old  potatoes  are  placed  in 
dry  earth,  in  a shed,  during  August,  they 
will  emit  young  tubers  in  December. 

POTATO  DUMPLINGS.— Peel  some 
potatoes  and  grate  them  into  a basin  of 
water  ; let  the  pulp  remain  in  the  water  for 
a couple  of  hours ; drain  it  oil',  and  mix  with 
it  half  its  weight  of  flour ; season  with 
pepper,  salt,  chopped  onion,  and  sweet  herbs. 
If  not  moist  enough,  add  a little  water. 
Roll  into  dumplings  the  size  of  a large  apple, 
sprinkle  them  well  with  flour,  and  throw 
them  into  boiling  water.  When  you  observe 
them  rising  to  the  top  of  the  saucepan,  they 
will  be  boiled  enough. 

POTATO  FRm'ERS.  — Boil  and  beat 
half  a dozen  potatoes,  mix  with  four  beaten 
eggs,  about  a gill  of  cream,  some  salt  and 
nutmeg,  a little  sugar,  some  fresh  butter 
oiled,  and  a tablespoonful  of  spirit ; beat 
well  together,  drop  in  the  boiling  dripping, 
fry  a light  brown,  dish  hot,  and  strew  sugar 
over  them. 

POTATO  JELLY. — Take  two  or  three 
large  potatoes,  wash,  peel,  and  grate  them ; 
stir  the  pulp,  thence  procured,  in  a jug  of 
water.  Pass  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  water 
through  a sieve,  and  collect  the  water  which 
passes  through  into  a basin.  Let  this  stand 
for  a few  minutes,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the  purpose 
required.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  continue 
stirring  up  the  starch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  while  boiling  water  is  being  poured 
upon  it ; and  it  will  soon  and  suddenly  pass 
into  a state  of  jelly.  The  only  nicety  re- 
quired is  to  be  careful  that  the  water  is 
absolutely  boiling,  otherwise  the  change  will 
not  take  place.  It  does  not  require  more 
than  eight  minutes  to  transform  a raw 
potato  into  a basinful  of  most  excellent 
jelly,  which  may  be  seasoned  with  sugar, 
spice,  and  wine  to  taste. 

POTATO  PASTY.  — For  making  this 
dish,  a tin  mould  must  be  employed,  of  the 
construction  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a 
perforated  moveable  top,  and  a small  valve, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  steam.  Arrange  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  mutton  cutlets,  freed  according  to 
the  taste,  from  all,  or  from  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fat,  then  washed,  lightly  dredged 
on  both  sides  with  flour,  and  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne.  Pour  to  them 
sufficient  broth  or  water  to  make  the  gravy, 
and  add  to  it  at  pleasure  a tablespoonful  of 
ketchup  or  other  sauce.  Have  ready  boiled, 
and  very  smoothly  mashed,  with  about  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
milk  and  cream  to  each  pound,  as  many  good 
potatoes  as  will  form  a crust  to  the  pasty 
of  quite  three  inches  thick  ; put  the  cover  on 
the  mould  and  arrange  these  equally  upon 
it,  leaving  them  a little  rough  on  the  surface. 
Bake  the  pasty  in  a moderate  oven  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  according  to  its  size  and  contents. 
Pin  a folded  napkin  neatly  around  the 
mould,  before  it  is  served,  and  have  ready  a 
hot  dish  ,to  receive  the  cover,  which  must 
not  be  iifted  off  until  after  the  pasty  is  on 
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the  table.  For  a pasty  of  moderate  size, 
two  pounds  or  two  and  a half  of  meat,  and 
from  three  to  four  of  potatoes,  will  be  suffi- 


cient ; a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
two  small  teaspoonluls  of  salt,  and  from  one 
to  two  ounces  of  butter  must  be  mixed  up 
with  these  iast. 

POTATO  PUDDTNG. — With  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  fine  mealy  potatoes,  boiled  very 
dry,  and  mashed  perfectly  smooth  while  hot, 
mix  three  ounces  of  butter,  five  or  six  of 
sugar,  five  eggs,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  it. 

Potatoes,  ijlb. ; butter,  3ozs. ; sugar, 
5or6ozs. ; eggs,  6;  lemon- rind,  1 ; salt,  a few 
grains. 

POTATO  ROLLS.— Boil  three  pounds  of 
potatoes,  bruise  and  work  them  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  them  pass  through  a cullender.  Take 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water ; mix  these  with  the 
potatoes,  pour  the  whole  upon  five  pounds 
of  flour,  and  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 
Knead  it  well : if  not  of  a proper  consis- 
tence, add  a little  more  warm  milk  and 
water.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  an  hour, 
to  rise ; then  work  it  well,  and  make  it  into 
rolls.  Bake  them  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  These  rolls  will  cut  well, 
toasted  and  buttered. 

Jf  Potatoes,  3lbs. ; butter,  2ozs. ; milk, 
oient : yeast,  |-pint ; warm  water, 

I-pint ; flour,  slbs. ; salt,  3 teaspoonfuls. 

POTATO  SOUP.— Cut  a pound  and  a half 
of  gravy  beef  into  thin  slices,  chop  a pound 
of  potatoes  and  a large  onion,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  water, 
half  a pint  of  gray  peas,  and  two  ounces  of 
rice.  Stew  these  till  the  gravy  is  quite 
drawn  from  the  meat,  strain  it  off,  take  out 
the  beef,  and  pulp  the  other  ingredients 
through  a coarse  sieve.  Add  the  pulp  to 
the  soup,  cut  in  two  or  three  roots  of  celery ; 
simmer  in  a clean  saucepan  till  this  is 
tender,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
serve  up  with  fried  bread. 
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iSg"  Gravy  beef,  ijlb. ; potatoes,  lib.  1 
onion,  l ; water,  3 quarts ; gray  peas, 
i-pint:  rice,  2ozs.;  celery,  2 or  3 roots; 
pepper  and  salt,  to  season. 

POTATOES  BAKED  — The  potatoes  em- 
ployed for  baking  should  be  of  a large  size. 
They  are  merely  washed,  and  put  into  a 
slow  oven  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer, 
according  to  their  size,  and  are  served  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

POTATOES  BOILED. — Fill  a saucepan 
half-full  of  potatoes  of  an  equal  size,  washed 
but  not  pared  ; add  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  cover  them  about  an  inch.  Set  them 
on  a moderate  fire,  let  them  boil  very  gently, 
and  when  it  is  found,  by  the  application  of 
a fork,  that  they  are  beginning  to  get  soft, 
strain  off  the  water,  strew  a little  salt  over 
them,  and  let  them  stand  on  the  fire  un- 
covered for  about  two  minutes ; then  cover 
them,  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
to  keep  hot. 

POTATOES  BROILED.— Parboil  pota- 
toes, then  slice  them,  and  put  them  on  a 
gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  turn  them 
frequently  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown 
colour  on  both  sides  : serve  them  hot. 

POTATOES  CRISPED.— Wash  well,  and 
wipe,  some  potatoes  of  good  flavour;  cut 
them  up  into  slices  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  thick,  free  them  from  the  skins,  and 
pare  the  potatoes  round  and  round  in  very 
thin  and  very  long  ribbons.  Lay  them  into 
a pan  of  cold  water,  and  half  an  hour  before 
they  are  wanted  for  table,  lift  them  on  to  a 
sieve,  that  they  may  be  well  drained.  Fry 
them  in  good  butter,  which  should  be  very 
hot  when  they  are  thrown  in,  until  they  are 
quite  crisp,  and  lightly  bro\vned ; drain  and 
dry  them  on  a soft  cloth,  pile  them  in  a hot 
dish,  strew  over  them  a mixed  seasoning  of 
salt  and  cayenne  in  fine  powder,  and  serve 
them  without  delay.  Five  or  six  minutes 
will  fry  them. 

POTATOES  FRIED.  — If  the  potatoes 
are  whole,  first  boil  them  nearly  enough, 
and  then  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  or  some  beef  dripping.  To 
prevent  them  burning,  shake  them  about 
till  they  are  brown  and  crisp,  and  then 
drain  them  from  the  fat.  To  fry  cold  pota- 
toes, put  a piece  of  dripping  into  a frying- 
pan  ; when  melted,  slice  in  the  potatoes 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt;  set  them  on 
the  fire,  and  continue  stirring  them.  When 
quite  hot,  they  are  ready  to  serve. 

POTATOES  MASHED.— Boil  them  tiU 
they  are  perfectly  tender,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  steam  them  very  dry  ; peel  them  quickly, 
take  out  every  speck,  and  while  they  are 
still  hot,  press  them  through  an  earthen 
cullender,  or  bruise  them  to  a smooth  mash 
with  a strong  wooden  fork  or  spoon.  Melt 
in  a clean  saucepan  a slice  of  butter  with  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  milk,  or  better  still,  of 
cream  ; put  in  the  potatoes,  after  having 
sprinkled  some  fine  salt  upon  them,  and 
stir  the  whole  over  a gentle  fire  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  until  the  ingredients  are  well 
mixed,  and  the  whole  is  very  hot.  It  may 
then  be  served  immediately,  or  heaped  in  a 
dish,  left  rough  on  the  surface,  and  browned 
before  the  fire ; or  it  may  be  pressed  into  a 
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well-buttered  mould,  which  has  been  strewn 
with  the  finest  bread  crumbs,  and  shaken 
free  from  the  loose  ones,  then  turned  out, 
and  browned  in  a Hutch  or  an  ordinary 
oven. 

POTATOES  SCALLOPED.  — Having 
boiled  and  mashed  the  potatoes,  butter  some 
clean  scallop  shells  or  patty-pans,  and  put 
in  the  potatoes.  Smooth  them  on  the  top, 
cross  a knife  over  them,  strew  on  a few  line 
bread  crumbs,  sprinkle  them  a little  with 
raelljed  butter  from  a paste  brush,  and  then 
set  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  Wlien  they  are 
browned  on  the  top,  take  them  carefully  out 
of  the  shells,  and  brown  the  other  side. 

POTATOES.  TO  Presehve, — To  preserve 
potatoes  from  frost,  lay  them  up  in  a dry 
store  room,  and  cover  them  with  straw  or  a 
linen  cloth.  If  this  be  not  convenient,  dig  a 
trench  three  or  four  leet  deep,  and  put  the 
potatoes  in  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
ground  ; cover  them  with  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  trench,  raise  it  up  in  the  middle, 
like  the  roof  of  a house,  and  cover  it  with 
straw,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  rain.  A still 
better  protection  is  afforded,  if  the  potatoes 
are  laid  above  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mould  to  protect  them 
from  the  frost,  as,  in  this  case,  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  wet.  Potatoes 
may  also  be  preserved  by  suffering  them  to 
remain  in  the  ground,  and  digging  them  up 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  as  they  are  wanted. 

POTATOES  WITH  CREAM.  -Flour  well 
a piece  of  butter,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper ; mix  them  well 
together,  and  add  a glass  of  cream  ; stir  the 
sauce  till  it  boils  : then  out  into  slices  some 
potatoes  previously  boiled ; put  them  into 
the  sauce ; and  when  warmed  up.  serve  hot. 

POTATOES  WITH  MUSHROOMS. — 
Roil  some  potatoes  in  salt  and  water  ; when 
done,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  some  mushrooms  and 
shalots  shred  fine,  and  a large  slice  of  butter ; 
let  them  stand  a few  minutes  on  the  fire; 
add  a little  flour  moistened  with  some  good 
stock,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; 
let  the  whole  stew  together  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  tlie  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  a little  white  wine  vinegar. 

P U t I C H O M A N I E,  — An  exceedingly 
pleasing  and  interesting  art,  suitable  to  be 
practised  by  ladies.  It  is  very  simple,  re- 
quires no  previous  knowledge,  and  yet  af- 
fords abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  exquisite  taste.  The  following  articles 
are  necessary  to  be  procured  in  practising 
the  art  of  potichomanie Glass  vases  of 
shapes  suitable  to  the  different  orders  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Etruscan,  and  French 
porcelain,  allumettes,  &c.  -,  cups,  plates,  &c., 
&c.  of  Sfevres  and  Dresden  design.  Sheets 
of  oolourccl  drawings,  or  prints,  characte- 
ristic 1 epresentations  of  the  designs  or 
decorations  adapted  to  every  kind  of  porce- 
lain and  china.  A bottle  of  liquid  gum. 
Three  or  four hog’s-hair  brushes.  Abottleof 
varnish.  Very  fine  pointed  scissors  for  cut- 
ting out.  An  assortment  of  colours  for  the 
foundation,  in  bottles.  A packet  of  gold 
powder.  A glass  vessel  for  diluting  the 
colours.  In  order  to  make  tlie  directions 


more  plain,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  object 
selected  for  imitation  is  a Chinese  vase. 
After  providing  yourself  with  a plain  glass 
vase,  of  tlie  proper  shape,  you  take  your 
sheets  of  coloured  prints,  on  which  are 
depicted  subjects  characteristic  of  that  pe- 
culiar style.  From  these  sheets  can  be  se- 
lected a great  variety  of  designs,  of  the 
most  varied  character,  on  the  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  which  you  will  exercise 
your  own  taste.  After  you  have  fully  de- 
cided upon  the  arrangement  of  your  draw- 
ings, cut  them  out  accurately  with  a pair  of 
scissors,  then  apply  some  liquid  gum  care- 
fully over  the  coloured  side  of  the  drawings, 
and  stick  them  on  the  inside  of  the  vase, 
according  to  your  own  previous  arrange- 
ment, pressing  them  down  till  they  adhere 
closely  without  any  bubbles  of  air  appearing 
between  the  glass  and  the  drawings.  When 
the  drawings  have  had  suflicient  time  to 
dry,  take  a fine  brush,  and  cover  every  part 
of  them  (without  touching  the  glass)  with  a 
coat  of  parchment  size  or  liquid  gum,  which 
prevents  the  oil  colour  (which  is  next  ap- 
plied) from  sinking  into  or  becoming  ab- 
sorbed by  the  paper.  When  the  interior  of 
the  vase  is  perfectly  dry,  and  any  particles  of 
gum  size  that  may  have  been  iett  on  the 
glass  have  been  removed,  your  vase  is  ready 
for  the  final  and  moat  important  process. 
You  have  now  to  tint  the  whole  of  the  vase 
with  a proper  colour,  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  porcelain  ; for.  up  to  this  time,  you 
will  recollect  it  is  but  a glass  vase,  with  a 
few  coloured  prints  stuck  thereon.  Select 
from  your  stock  of  prepared  colours,  in 
bottles,  the  tint  most  appropriate  to  the 
kind  of  china  you  are  imitating  (as  it  is  a 
china  vase  which  is  supposed  to  be  making, 
it  will  be  of  a greenish  hue) ; mix  fully  suffi- 
cient colour  in  a glass  veSsel,  then  pour  the 
whole  into  the  vase.  Take  now  your  vase  in 
both  hands,  and  turn  it  round  continually 
in  the  same  direction,  until  the  colour  is 
equally  spreadover  the  whole  of  the  interior ; 
when  this  is  satislactorlly  accomplished, 
pour  back  the  remainder.  If  the  prepared 
colour  be  too  thick,  add  a little  varnish  to 
the  mixture  before  applying  it.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  colour  may  be  laid  on  with  a 
soft  brush.  Should  the  vase  be  intended  to 
hold  water,  the  interior  must  be  well  var- 
nished after  the  above  operations,  or  lined 
with  zinc  or  tin-foil.  If  the  potichomanist 
wishes  to  decorate  the  mouth  of  the  vase 
with  a golden  border,  he  can  do  so  by 
mixing  some  gold  powder  in  a few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  lavender  and  some  varnish, 
applying  it  on  the  vase  with  a fine  brush  ; 
or  he  can  purchase  gold  bands,  already  pre- 
pared for  application,  in  varied  sheets,  suit- 
able to  the  potichomanie  designs.  Poticho- 
manists  have  found  the  art  capable  of 
greater  results  than  the  mere  imitation  of 
porcelain  vases,  by  the  introduction  of  glass 
panels  (previously  decorated  with  choice 
flowers  on  a white  ground)  into  drawing- 
room doors,  and  also  into  walls,  which, 
being  panel-papered,  offer  opportunities  of 
introducing  centre-pieces  of  tlie  same  cha- 
racter as  the  doors  ; elegant  chess  and  work 
tables,  folding  and  cheval  screens,  panels 
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for  cabinets,  cheffoniers,  and  book-caaee, 
slabs  lor  pier  and  console  tables,  glove- 
boxes,  covers  for  books,  music,  albums,  &c. 
The  cost  of  the  articles  employed  is  not 
very  great,  trlass  vases  of  various  shapes 
may  be  procured  from  9d.  each ; sheets  of 
coloured  designs,  from  is.  each ; prepared 
colours  (ready  for  use)  of  every  tint  re- 
quired by  the  potichomanist,  is.  per  bottle ; 
bottles  of  varnish,  is.  each  ; bottles  of  pre- 
pared gum,  6d.,  9d.,  and  is.  each;  bottles  of 
gold  paint,  is.  6d.  each;  brushes  (hog  and 
camel- hair),  from  id.  each. 

POT  POURKI.— A mixture  of  odorous 
flowers,  roots,  gums,  &a,  varied  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  operator,  either  mixed 
together  dry,  or  in  the  fresh  state  preserved 
with  salt.  The  usual  way  of  making  it  is, 
to  collect  roses,  lavender,  and  other  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  as  they  blow ; to  put  them 
into  a large  jar  mixed  with  salt,  until  a 
suflicient  quantity  has  been  collected ; then 
to  add  to  these  such  other  odorous  sub- 
stances as  may  be  required  to  form  an 
agreeable  perfume. 

POTTED  MEATS,  &c.  — See  Beef, 
Beoaters,  Grouse,  Ham,  Hare,  Lob- 
ster, Mutton,  Salmon,  Veal,  &c. 

POnTNG.— In  gardening,  an  operation 
performed  as  follows Having  the  pots  and 
mould  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
tended plants,  observe,  previous  to  planting 
them,  to  place  some  pieces  of  tile,  oyster- 
shells,  potsherds,  or  gravel  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  both  to  prevent 
the  hole  from  being  clogged  and  stopped  up 
with  the  earth,  aud  the  earth  from  .being 
washed  out  with  occasional  watering ; and 
also  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  from 
getting  out.  Having  secured  the  holes, 
place  some  earth  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot, 
from  two  or  three,  to  five  or  six  inches  or 
more  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot  and  the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  done, 
insert  the  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  pot, 
upon  the  earth,  in  an  upright  position;  if 
without  a ball  of  earth,  spread  its  roots 
equally  every  way,  and  directly  add  a quan- 
tity of  line  mould  about  all  the  roots  and 
fibres,  shaking  the  pot,  to  cause  the  mould 
to  settle  firmly  about  them;  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  roots  stand  too  low,  shake  it 
gently  up  as  occasion  demands : having 
filled  the  pot  with  earth,  press  it  gently  all 
round  with  the  hand,  to  settle  it  moderately 
firm  in  every  part,  and  to  steady  the  upright 
posture  of  the  plant,  raising  the  earth, 
however,  within  about  half  an  inch  or  less 
of  the  top  of  the  pot.  It  will  soon  settle 
lower,  and  thereby  leave  avoid  space  at  top, 
which  must  receive  occasional  watering. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  is  thus  potted,  give 
directly  a moderate  watering,  to  settle  the 
earth  more  closely  about  all  the  roots,  and 
promote  their  shooting  into  the  new  earth, 
repeating  the  waterings  as  occasion  requires. 
Transplanting  potted  plants  from  one  pot 
to  another  is  called  snifting,  and  is  per- 
formed with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  con- 
tained in  the  pot  entire,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  plants  in  a growing  state.  The  method 
of  removing  plants  out  of  their  pots  with 
balls  is  in  general  easily  eflected.  Some- 
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times  in  small  plants  it  is  performed  by 
turning  the  pot  upside  down,  and  sticking 
the  edge  against  the  side  of  a bench,  or  edge 
of  the  boards  of  a wheel- barrow,  or  the  like, 
when  the  ball  comes  out  entire;  or  occa- 
sionally, a plant  that  is  very  well  rooted, 
and  the  numerous  fibres  of  which  surround 
the  outside  of  the  ball,  will  readily  quit  the 
pot  when  drawn  by  the  stem.  But  if,  by 
either  of  the  above  methods  the  ball  will 
not  readily  quit  the  pot,  thrust  a narrow 
thin  slip  of  wood  down  all  round  the  pot, 
when  the  ball  will  come  out,  by  the  process 
of  striking  the  edge  of  the  pot,  with  the 
greatest  facility.  In  replanting  in  larger 
pots,  the  first  step  regards  the  management 
of  the  numerous  fibres  which  surround  the 
outside  ball.  When  these  are  not  numerous, 
the  general  practice  is  to  leave  them  un- 
touched; but  when  they  are  so  abundant  as 
to  form  a sort  of  matted  coat,  the  practice 
is  to  trim  the  greater  part  of  them  off  close 
to  the  ball,  both  on  the  sides  and  bottom, 
together  with  some  of  the  outward  old  earth 
of  the  ball ; then,  having  the  pots  of  proper 
sizes,  larger  than  the  former  ones,  and 
having  secured  the  holes  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  in  some  fresh  compost,  deposit  the 
plant  with  its  entire  ball  in  the  pot,  taking 
care  that  it  stands  in  the  centre,  erect,  ana 
of  the  same  depth  as  before.  Then  fill  up 
all  the  Interstices  round  the  ball  with  fresh 
mould,  pressing  it  down,  and  ramming  it 
down  the  sides  with  a broad  stick,  adding 
more  mould  gradually,  and  raising  it  so  as 
to  cover  the  old  ball;  finish  with  a mode- 
rate watering,  to  settle  the  new  earth  close 
in  every  part.  In  potting  plants  from  the 
open  ground,  or  beds  of  earth  or  dung,  or 
otherwise,  if  they  have  been  previously 
pricked  out  at  certain  distances,  and  have 
stood  long  enough  to  fix  their  roots  firmly, 
they  may  be  moved  into  pots  with  balls,  by 
the  proper  use  of  the  trowel  transplanter, 
or  hollow  spade.  Seedlings,  however,  can- 
not often  be  raised  with  balls,  and  are 
therefore  planted  in  the  smallest  sized  pots 
first,  and  gradually  removed  into  larger 
ones  with  their  balls  entire.  Plants  in  pots 
are  seldom  shifted  directly  from  small  into 
large  pots,  but  generally  into  a size  only 
one  gradation  larger  than  that  in  whicii 
they  were.  In  large  pots  the  roots  are  apt 
to  be  chilled  and  rotted,  by  the  retention  of 
more  water  than  they  require. 

POULTICE.  — An  external  application 
generally  extemporaneous,  used  to  promote 
suppuration,  allay  pain  and  inflammation, 
resolve  tumours,  &c.  Poultices  are  gene- 
rally prepared  with  substances  capable  of 
absorbing  much  water,  and  assuming  a 
pulpy  consistence,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
application  to  any  surface,  however  irregular . 
Their  curative  action  principally  depends 
upon  the  liquids  with  which  they  are 
moistened,  and  the  heat  retained  by  the 
mass.  With  this  object  they  should  never 
be  heavy,  or  very  bulky,  and  should  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  lightly  but  securely 
bandaged  on,  to  prevent  displacement.  The 
addition  of  a little  lard,  olive  oil,  or  glycerine 
to  a poultice,  tends  greatly  to  promote  its 
1 emollient  action,  and  to  retard  its  hardening. 
—See  Linseed,  Mustard,  &c. 
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POULTRY.— A general  term,  Including 
every  kind  of  domestic  fowl  which  is  reared 
about  the  house  or  farm- yard.  For  tlie 
production  of  abundance  of  eggs,  poultry 
must  be  well  fed,  and  warmly  lodged.  The 
hen-roosts  and  poultry-house  should  be 
securely  protected  from  the  weather,  and 
their  temperature  duly  maintained  by 
proximity  to  the  stables,  cow-houses,  or 
dwelling-house,  and,  in  cold  weather,  by 
the  employment,  when  necessary,  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  food  should  also  contain  an 
ample  supply  of  nitrogeneoua  matter,  for 
without  this  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
hens  can  produce  abundance  of  eggs,  which 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  nitrogen?  The  greav.es 
sold  by  tallow-chandlers,  and  such  like 
substances,  are  hence  excellent  additions  to 
the  ordinary  food  of  poultry.  Poultry 
should  also  have  abundance  of  apace  for 
exercise  and  recreation.  This  space  should, 
if  possible,  contain  living  plants  of  various 
kinds,  and  some  gravelly  or  sandy  soil ; 
because  worms,  snails,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally grass  and  herbage,  form  a part  of 
the  food  of  poultry ; and  sand  or  gravel  is 
swallowed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting digestion.  The  domestic  fowl,  or 
common  cock  and  hen,  repay  the  keeper 
best  for  his  trouble  and  outlay.  The  Dork- 
ings (fig.  1)  are  considered  a first-class 
breed.  They  are  good  layers,  but  sit 

Fig.  1. 


steadily,  and  are  excellent  mothers  for 
chicks  "of  an  equally  robust  nature  with 
themselves,  but  are  too  clumsy  and  heavy 
to  nurse  the  more  delicate  breeds.  They  are 
to  be  ranked  among  the  largest  fowls,  and 
are  esteemed  among  the  best  in  point  of 
quality  of  flesh.  This  species,  however, 
appears  to  bear  breeding  in-and-in  worse 
than  any  other  variety.  It  is  considered 
desirable  to  change  the  cock  of  the  walk 
every  year,  or  every  two  or  three  years  at 
the  longest,  if  the  stock  of  Dorkings  is  to 
be  kept  up  in  perfection.  The  game  fowls 
(fig.  2)  are  an  extremely  valuable  tribe, 
both  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  their 
usefulness.  They  are  the  most  exemplary 
incubators  we  have,  and  during  the  season 
are  often  made  to  sit  nine  and  eleven  weeks 


at  a stretch.  They  are  excellent  mothers 
when  the  permission  is  granted  them  to 
lead  out  a brood,  and  also  early  in  showing 
a desire  to  sit ; so  that  whether  for  duck- 
lings, chickens,  pheasants  and  partridges, 
or  still  rarer  birds,  game  hens  are  the  most 
to  be  depended  on  as  foster-mothers.  Both 
their  flesh  and  their  eggs  are  first-rate 
quality  for  table,  though  neither  attain  the 
bulk  of  some  other  breeds.  The  silver- 
pencilled,  golden-pencilled,  and  spangled 

Fig.  2. 


Hamburgs  are  the  most  prolific  layers  we 
have  ; they  are  as  good  table  fowls  in  quality 
and  fineness  of  flesh  as  the  Dorkings,  and 
come  quite  as  early  to  maturity.  The  Polish 
fowls  are  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fancier.  The  chicks  are  a long  time  ad- 
vancing in  growth,  and  the  full-grown  birds 
are  not  in  their  prime  till  the  third  year,  at 
the  soonest.  They  lay  a goodly  number  of 
medium- sized  eggs,  and  are  slow  to  sit. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent.  Bantams  (Jig.  3) 
are  old-established  pets  of  poultry  fanciers  ; 
they  maintain  their  ground  in  public  favour 
from  their  neat  and  pleasing  appearance. 


Fig.  3. 


the  number  of  their  eggs,  their  usefulness 
as  nurses,  the  great  service  they  render  as 
destroyers  of  grubs  and  insects,  and  the 
small  extent  of  accommodation  needful  for 
them.  It  now  remains  to  mention  a few 
points  requisite  for  the  successful  keeping 
of  poultry.  In  the  first  place,  the  fowl- 
house  must  be  warm,  and  yet  airy  and  well 
ventilated.  The  floor  must  be  paved  with 
some  hard  material,  so  as  to  allow  the  dung 
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to  be  scraped  clean  away,  and  the  house 
then  strewed  with  fresh  sand,  or  earth,  or 
ashes,  which  should  be  performed  daily,  il 
possible.  Three  or  four  times  a yep,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  building,  with  its 
fixtures,  nests,  perches,  floor,  &c.,  must  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed  ; if  with  two  coats, 
so  much  the  better,  to  insure  the  destruction 
of  insect  vermin.  A hen-ladder  is  an  indis- 
pensable piece  of  furniture,  to  prevent  the 
fowls  hurting  themselves  in  their  attempts 
to  go  to  roost.  The  nest  should  not  be 
larger  than  "will  comfortably  accommodate  a 
single  hen.  A most  convenient  nursing 
coop  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  which  may  be  made 

Fig.  4. 


of  any  dimensions  suitable  for  fowls,  ducks, 
or  turkeys.  The  moveable  bars  show  the 
place  where  the  mother  bird  is  made  to 
enter ; the  chicks  can  run  in  and  out  through 
the  spaces  at  the  bottom,  and  can  thus  be 
either  allowed  complete  liberty  to  range 
within  call  of  their  nurse,  or  can  be  enclosed 
within  the  litter  yard  in  front,  which 
also  has  moveable  bars,  to  place  food, 
water,  &c  , within  their  reach.  An  excellent 
fatting  coop  for  fowls  is  shown  in  fig.  6. 


Fig.  5. 


Daring  summer  it  may  stand  in  a dry,  shady 
spot  in  the  open  air ; and  in  the  cold  months, 
may  be  lifted  into  the  shelter  of  an  out- 
house, or  stable.  It  is  six  feet  long,  six 
feet  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  two 
feet  eight  inches  wide,  with  a partition  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  divide  the  fowls,  and 
receive  a succession  of  birds.  The  feeding- 
trough  in  front  has  a lid  on  the  top,  to  receive 
the  food  without  disturbing  the  trough. 
See  Bantam,  Cochin  - China,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Guinea-Fowl,  Turkey,  &c. 
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POUNCE.— A substance  used  for  smooth- 
ing paper  after  making  erasures  ipth  a 
knife ; it  is  rubbed  on  with  the  finger. 
To  make  it,  powder  very  finely  some  gum- 
sandarac,  silt  it,  and  put  it  into  a little  box 
for  use. 

POUND  CAKE. — Beat  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream,  and  put  to  it  nine  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Next  beat  them  together  tiU 
thoroughly  mixed  and  light ; and  put  to 
them  a little  shred  lemon-peel,  or  a lew 
blanched  almonds  chopped,  sifted  sugar  to 
taste,  &c.  Pound  in  a quartern  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour.  Mix  well,  and  bake  in  a pan 
for  an  hour,  in  a rather  quick  oven. 

POWDER  FLASK.— A portable  recep- 
tacle for  gunpowder.  It  is  sometimes  made 
of  very  stout  leather,  but  is  much  more 
suitably  made  of  either  zinc  or  copper,  in 
which  latter  cases  it  is 
finished  off  according  to 
fancy : safety,  however, 
should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ; for  many  ac- 
cidents have  happened 
by  the  whole  contents  of 
a powder-flask  becoming 
exploded  at  once ; and 
which  nothing  can  insure 
against  but  completely 
cutting  off  the  passage 
between  the  powder  se- 
parated for  the  barrel 
and  that  which  remains 
within  the  flask.  The 
one  shown  in  the  en- 
graving will  fulfil  this 
purpose.  Whatever  flask 
is  used,  it  should  be  so 
formed  as  that  the  neck, 
by  sliding  within  another 
tubular  portion  affixed  to  the  body  of  the 
flask,  will  measure  out  three  or  four  different 
quantities  of  gunpowder  ; and  according  to 
the  gauge  of  your  gun,  set  this  measure, 
first  having  weighed  these  several  quantities, 
which  should  be  engraved  on  the  moveable 
top  or  measnre. 

POWDERS. — The  powder  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  administering  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed when  the  medicament  is  too  bulky  in 
itself  to  admit  of  being  made  into  a pill,  and 
when  a quicker  action  is  desired  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  giving  the  medicine  in 
a form  which  would  take  several  hours  to  dis- 
solve in  the  stomach.  Powders  are  always 
objectionable  modes  of  giving  physic,  not  only 
from  the  size  they  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  be— from  the  subtle  lightness  of  the  drug 
—but  from  the  difficulty  of  disguising  for 
children,  or  making  palatable  so  large  a 
quantity  of  such  unsavoury  substances.  Bu 
as  the  form  of  the  powder  is  a necessity, 
and  not  a choice,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
render  it  as  little  nauseous  as  possible; 
and  as  children  arc  generally  the  recipients 
of  this  preparation,  it  is  much  better  to 
practise  a little  harmless  deception,  than,  by 
mixing  it  before  them,  lead  to  tears  and 
struggles,  in  which  half  the  medicine  is 
lost,  the  child  made  suspicious  of  a spoon, 
disgusted  with  jam  that  tastes  of  physic, 
and  irritated  by  what  it  considers  a tyran- 
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nical  injustice.  To  avoid  this,  the  powder, 
in  the  first  instance,  should  be  made  as  small 
as  is  compatible  with  the  effect  desired,  and 
having  secretly  mixed  it  with  a little  brown 
sugar  in  a cup,  the  child  should  be  permitted 
to  eat  it  dry ; and  if  lie  is  allowed  to  hold 
the  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  with  the 
luxury  of  burning  it  when  he  has  eaten  the 
sugar,  his  satisfaction  is  equal  to  his  triumph, 
and  the  effect  of  the  medicine  all  the  more 
certain,  from  the  confidence  with  which  it 
has  been  taken.  The  powders  most  fre- 
quently employed  are  those  of  an  aperient, 
a febrifuge,  and  diaphoretic  nature,  and 
sometimes  of  an  emetic  character ; but  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  invariably  dissolved  in 
water  before  taking— a mode  of  mixing  that, 
when  minerals  are  given,  cannot  be  adopted, 
as  such  articles  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  lost  to  the  patient.  Aperient 
powder  for  an  adult.  1.  Take  of— 


Jalap  in  powder  ...  15  grains. 
Cream  of  tartar  ...  30  grains. 

Mix  well,  and  add 

Calomel 4 grains. 

2.  Take  of— 

Jalap 15  grains. 

Scammony 8 grains. 

Ginger  in  powder  . . 5 grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . . 6 grains. 


Mix.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  in  a 
little  sugar  made  into  a paste  by  a few  drops 
of  water,  or  in  jam,  treacle,  honey  or  gruel. 
Fever  powder  for  an  adult.  1.  Take  of— 

Nitre,  powdered  ...  4 grains. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  2 grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . . 3 grains. 

Mix.  One  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.  2.  Take  of— 

Powdered  sugar  ...  6 grains. 
Tartar  emetic  ....  ^ grain. 

Antimonial  powder  . . 2 grains. 
Calomel l j grain. 

Mix  ; and  take  one  every  two,  three,  or  lour 
hours.  Diaphoretic  or  sweating  powder  for  an 
adult.  1.  Take  of — 

Dover’s  powder  ...  10  grains. 

To  be  taken  at  bedtime.  2.  Take  of— 
Dover’s  powder  ...  5 grains. 
Powdered  squills  . . . IJ  grain. 
Antimonial  powder  . . 4 grains. 
Calomel 2 grains. 

Mix;  and  take  at  bedtime,  following  both 
this  and  the  preceding  powder,  an  hour 
after,  by  a hot  drink  of  gruel,  or  some 
agreeable  beverage. 

PRAWN  JELLY.— Make  a savoury  jelly 
of  calf’s  feet  or  cow-heel,  a piece  of  skate  or 
trimmings  of  turbot,  with  horseradish, 
lemon-peel,  an  onion,  and  a piece  of  lean 
bacon.  When  boiled  to  a jelly,  strain  it ; 
and  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  keep  back 
the  sediment,  and  boil  it  up  with  a glass  of 
white  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  the 
whisked  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  four 
eggs.  Do  not  disturb  it  by  stirring.  When 


boiled,  let  it  settle  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
run  it  througti  a jelly  bag.  Pour  some  of  tiie 
jelly  into  a deep  dish  ; when  it  has  solidified, 
put  in  prawns,  with  their  backs  downwards, 
fill  up  the  dish  with  the  jelly,  and  when  cold 
turn  the  whole  out. 

PRAWN  PIE.  — Have  ready  as  many 
well  cleaned  prawns  as  will  nearly  fill  a pie- 
dish.  Season  with  pounded  mace,  cloves, 
a little  cayenne,  or  chili  vinegar.  Put  some 
butter  in  the  dish,  and  cover  with  a light 
puff  paste.  It  will  require  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake  it. 

PRAWN  SOUP.— Boil  a hundred  prawns 
in  a little  water,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a few 
sweet  herbs ; save  the  liquor.  Pick  the 
prawns,  and  pound  the  shells  together  with 
a small  roll.  Pour  the  liquor  over  the  sheila 
in  a sieve,  and  then  pour  two  quarts  of  fish 
stock  over  them.  Tear  a lobster  into  small 

ieces,  and  add  this  with  a quart  of  good 

eef  stock  to  the  whole.  Simmer  gently, 
savour  with  pepper  and  salt,  thicken  with 
floured  butter,  and  serve. 

PRAWNS  POTTED.-Boil,  and  pick  a 
sufficient  number  of  prawns,  then  pound 
them  in  a mortar,  and  mix  them  up  into  a 
paste,  with  a little  butter;  season  with 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  allspice,  then 
press  into  the  pots,  and  cover  with  clarified 
butter. 

PRAWNS,  TO  Boir., —Throw  the  prawns 
into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  to  which 
salt  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  six 
ounces  to  the  gallon ; take  off  all  the  scum, 
and  boil  the  praw’ns  for  eight  or  nine 
minutes.  As  soon  as  they  are  tender,  drain 
them  thoroughly  in  a cullender,  and  spread 
them  out  on  a soft  cloth  to  cool ; or  dish 
them  on  a napkin,  and  send  them  hot  to 
table,  when  they  are  liked  so.  Ready- 
dressed  prawns  may  be  preserved  fit  for 
eating  at  least  twelve  hours  longer  than 
they  would  otherwise  keep,  by  throwing 
them  for  an  instant  into  boiling  salt  and 
water  when  they  first  begin  to  lose  their 
freshness,  and  afterwards  draining  them. 

PRECIPITATION. —The  formation  or 
subsidence  of  a precipitate.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate is  the  chief  object  of  the  process,  it 
is  necessary  to  wash  it  after  it  is  separated 
by  filtration.  This  operation  requires  little 
attention  when  the  substance  thrown  down 
is  insoluble  in  water  ; but  when  it  is  in  soma 
degree  soluble  in  that  liquid,  great  attention 
is  required  to  prevent  the  loss  which  might 
result  from  the  use  of  too  much  water. 
Precipitates  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  are  frequently,  on  the  small 
scale,  washed  with  spirit  more  or  less  con- 
centrated. The  best  precipitating  vessel  is 
a very  tall  glass  jar,  furnished  with  a lip  and 
spout,  and  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  precipitate  may 
readily  collect  by  subsidence,  and  the  super- 
natant liquor  be  decanted  off  with  more  ease. 

PREPOSITION.— In  grammar,  a part  of 
speech  used  to  express  a relation  between 
different  things  : thus,  in— he  went  to  town, 
he  walked  with  his  friends,  the  words  to  and 
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viih  connect  the  notions  of  “ he  went  ” 
and  “he  walked,”  respectively  with  the 
notions  of  "town”  and  “friend.”  Pre- 
positions are  so  called  because  they  are 
preposed  or  prefixed  to  the  words  with  which 
tliey  are  connected  ; but  this  is  sometimes  a 
misnomer,  as  they  are  occasionally  placed 
after  sucli  words,  as  in  wherewith,  wherein, 
whereupon,  thereby.  The  folloiying'  words  are 
usually  considered  prepositions  : — above  ; 
about  ; after  : against ; among  ; amongst ; 
amid;  amidst;  around;  at;  between;  be- 
twixt ; beyond ; before ; behind ; beneath  ; 
below  ; beside ; by ; down  ; for ; from ; in  ; 
Into ; near;  nigh  ; of;  off ; over ; on  ; upon  ; 
since;  through,  throughout;  till,  until;  to; 
unto ; toward,  towards  : under,  underneath  ; 
up;  with;  within;  without. 

PRESERVES,  Directions  for  Pre- 
paring —In  performing  this  process  it  is 
desirable  to  have  three  or  four  wooden 
spoons,  or  spatulas,  a fine  hair  sieve,  or  two 
large  squares  of  common  muslin,  and  a 
strainer  of  closer  texture.  A pan,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  the  one  ordinarily  used 
for  boiling  the  fruit  in.  Brass  pans,  scoured 


till  they  are  brightly  clean,  are  still  much 
used  for  making  preserves  ; but  a vessel  of 
double  block  tin,  or  of  iron  very  thickly 
tinned,  or,  better,  enamelled,  if  kept  for 
jellies  and  sweet  things,  answers  very  weli, 
and  is  safer,  particularly  for  the  coarser 
preserves,  which,  being  generally  made  with 
a coarse  allowance  of  sugar,  require  long 
boiling.  Damp  is  a great  enemy  to  pre- 
serves, and  they  should  therefore  be  kept  in 
a dry  cool  place.  When  the  slightest  fer- 
mentation is  perceptible  in  the  syrup,  it 
should  be  immediately  boiled  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  well  skimmed ; the  fruit  taken 
from  it  should  then  be  thrown  in.  and  well 
scalded  also;  and  the  whole,  when  done, 
should  be  turned  into  a very  clean  dry  jar. 
The  following  are  a few  general  rules  and 
directions  for  preserving.  Let  everything 
used  for  the  purpose  be  delicately  clean  and 
dry,  bottles  especially  so.  Never  place  a 
preserving  pan  fiat  upon  the  fire,  as  this 
will  render  the  preserve  liable  to  burn  to,  as 
it  is  called ; that  is  to  say,  to  adhere  closely 
to  the  metal,  and  then  to  burn  ; it  should 
rest  always  on  a trivet,  or  on  the  lowered 
bars  of  a kitchen  range,  when  there  is  no 
regular  preserving  stove  in  the  house.  After 
the  sugar  is  added  to  them,  stir  the  preserves 
gently  at  first,  and  more  quickly  towards 
the  end,  without  quitting  them  until  they 
are  done;  this  precaution  will  always  pre- 
vent the  chance  of  their  being  spoiied.  All 
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preserves  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Fruit  which  is  preserved 
in  syrup  must  first  be  blanched  or  boiled 
gently,  until  it  sufficiently  softens  to  ab- 
sorb the  sugar ; and  a thin  syrup  must  be 
poured  on  it  at  first,  or  it  will  shrivel  instead 
of  remaining  plump  and  becoming  clear. 
Thus,  if  its  weight  of  sugar  is  to  be  allowed, 
and  boiled  to  a syrup  with  a pint  of  water 
to  the  pound,  only  half  the  weight  must  be 
taken  at  first,  and  this  must  not  be  boiled 
with  the  water  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess ; a part  of  the  remaining  sugar  must 
be  added  every  time  the  syrup  is  reboiled, 
unless  it  should  be  otherwise  directed  in  the 
receipt.  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour 
and  the  colour  of  the  fruit  in  jams  and 
jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until  they  are  well 
reduced,  before  the  sugar  is  added,  and 
quickly  afterwards  ; but  do  not  allow  them 
to  become  so  much  thickened  that  the 
sugar  will  not  dissolve  in  them  easily  and 
throw  up  the  scum.  In  some  seasons  the 
juice  is  so  much  richer  than  in  others,  that 
this  effect  takes  place  suddenly  ; but  the 
drop  which  adheres  to  the  skimmer  when 
it  is  held  up,  will  show  the  state  it  has 
reached.  Never  use  tin,  iron,  or  pewter 
spoons  or  skimmers  for  preserves,  as  they 
will  convert  the  colour  of  red  fruit  into  a 
dingy  purple,  and  impart  besides  a very 
unpleasant  flavour.  When  cheap  jama  or 
jellies  are  required,  make  them  with  Lisbon 
sugar,  but  use  that  which  is  well  refined 
always  for  preserves  in  general.  Let  fruits 
for  preserving  be  always  gathered  in  per- 
fectly dry  weather,  and  be  free  both  from 
the  morning  and  evening  dew,  and.  as  mueh 
as  possible,  from  dust.  Never  squeeze  fruit 
too  much  : take  merely  the  juice  that  flows 
freely,  and  use  what  remains  for  made  wine 
or  plain  jama.  Unless  preserves  are  bright, 
and  of  a fine  colour,  they  will  lose  half  their 
value;  and  this  they  will  never  be  if  the 
fruit  is  squeezed  till  the  skins  and  seeds  are 
broken.  Let  sieves  be  dipped  in,  and  jelly- 
bags  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water  before  using 
them,  or  they  will  absorb  a great  quantity 
of  the  jelly.  For  tying  down  preserves, 
shape  papers  the  size  of  the  pots  or  jars, 
but  leaving  them  an  inch  and  a half  longer, 
that  they  may  tie  and  overlap  the  edges ; 
brush  these  papers  inside,  till  thoroughly 
saturated,  with  beaten  white  of  egg ; tie  on 
while  moist.  They  will  dry  and  collapse 
like  bladder.  Nothing,  however,  can  more 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air  than  bladder 
over  corks,  or  double  bladder.  For  pre- 
serving raw  fresh  fruits  that  are  merely 
scalded,  good  corks  dipped  in  resin  are 
effectual  ; and  for  preserved  stone-fruit, 
melted  suet  in  a thick  layer  is  sometimes 
poured  upon  the  paper. 

PRESSER- ROLLER. — An  agricultural 
implement,  the  chief  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  which  is  to  produce  consolidation  in 
the  soil  over  a narrow  space,  in  which  space 
the  seeds  of  plants  are  to  have  root;  hence 
its  effects  are  applicable  only  to  the  drill 
system  of  culture,  and  that  only  under  the 
particular  circumstance  of  a consolidated 
soil  the  ordinary  texture  of  which  is  too 
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loose  ami  friable  for  the  continued  support 
of  the  wheat  plant,  and  close  contact  in  Ihe 
furrow- slices  of  the  soil  on  being  ploughed 
from  grass  for  a seed  furrow.  The  presser- 
roller  is  of  very  simple  construction.  The 
carriage  consists  of  a rectangular  frame. 
A pair  of  horse  shafts  are  bolted  upon  the 
frame  on  the  near  side;  a cast  iron  bracket 
supports  the  frame  upon  the  axle.  This  axle 
carries  the  two  pressing  wheels,  which  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  being  fixed  at 
any  desired  distance  apart,  though  nine  or 
ten  inches  is  the  usual  space.  The  axle 
carries  also  the  light  carriage  wheel.  The 
off-side  shaft  is  supported  by  an  il-on  stay- 
rod  ; and  two  iron  scrapers  are  attached  to 
the  hind  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
off  any  soil  that  may  adhere  to  the  wheel. 

PKIMROSE.  — An  extensive  genus  of 
small  but  very  pretty  and  desirable  plants. 
All  the  species  of  primrose  succeed  best  in 
a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  increase 
readily  by  seeds,  or  by  dividing  the  plants, 
which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  have 
flowered. 

PRIMEOSE  OINTMENT.  — Bruise  a 
pound  of  the  leaves  of  the  plantln  a mortar, 
along  with  half  a pound  of  the  flowers ; 
simmer  them  in  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s 
lard,  without  salt,  until  the  primroses  be- 
come crisp  ; after  which  the  ointment, 
whilst  fluid,  must  be  strained  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  This  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion for  obstinate  ulcers,  or  for  burns. 

PRIMROSE  PUDDING.— Take  of  petals 
of  primroses,  chopped  fine,  a quart ; flour, 
half  a pound,  and  a little  salt.  Mix  these 
with  water  into  a paste ; form  into  a pud- 
ding ; boU,  and  serve  with  melted  butter 
and  sugar. 

PRIMROSE  VINEGAR.— Boil  four 
pounds  of  moist  sugar  in  ten  quarts  of 
water  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
take  off  the  scum ; then  pour  the  liquor  on 
six  pints  of  primroses,  add  some  fresh 
yeast  before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  let  it  work 
aU  night  in  a warm  place.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  close  up  the  barrel,  and 
still  keep  it  in  a warm  place  for  use. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.— The  rela- 
tive rights  and  duties  of  principal  and  agent 
may  be  comprised  as  follows:— The  first 
great  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  use  faithfully, 
and  in  its  full  extent,  the  authority  which 
has  been  given  him.  An  agent’s  authority 
is  said  to  be  limited  when  he  is  bound  by 
precise  instruction,  and  unlimited  when  he 
Is  not  so  bound.  When  his  authority  is 
limited,  an  agent  is  bound  to  adhere  strictly 
to  his  instructions  in  every  particular.  Thus, 
if  instructed  to  sell,  he  has  no  right  to 
barter ; nor  if  instructed  to  sell  at  a certain 
price,  is  he  authorized  to  take  less.  When 
the  agent’s  authority  is  not  limited  by  pre- 
cise instructions,  his  duty  is  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  what  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  intentions  of  his  em- 
ployer ; and,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
means  of  ascertaining  what  these  intentions 
are,  he  is  to  act  for  the  interest  of  his  prin- 


cipal according  to  the  discretion  which  may 
be  expected  from  a prudent  man  in  the 
management  of  hie  own  business.  Thus,  if 
he  is  authorized  to  sell,  and  no  price  is 
limited  by  his  instructions,  it  should  be  his 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  price  which 
the  goods  are  fairly  worth.  If  there  have 
been  other  transactions  of  the  same  nature 
between  the  parties,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  principal  intends  that  the  same 
mode  of  dealing  should  be  pursued  which 
in  former  cases  he  had  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved of.  In  mercantile  transactions,  it  is 
a rule  of  universal  application,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  other  instructions,  the  principal 
must  be  presumed  to  intend  that  his  agent 
shouid  follow  the  common  usage  of  the  par- 
ticular business  in  which  he  is  employed. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  course  which  it  is  the 
agent’s  duty  to  pursue ; and  he  will  in  all 
cases  be  justified  in  so  doing,  even  though, 
under  the  particular  circumstances,  he  might 
have  acted  otherwise  to  the  greater  advan- 
tage of  his  principal.  An  authority  is  always 
to  be  so  construed  as  to  include  all  necessary 
or  usual  means  of  executing  it  with  effect. 
An  agent  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  do  all 
such  subordinate  acts  as  are  either  requisite 
by  law,  in  order  to  the  due  performance  of 
the  principal  effects  of  its  instructions,  or 
are  necessary  to  effect  it  in  the  best  and 
most  convenient  manner,  or  are  usually 
incidental  to  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  — See  Agent. 

PROBANG. — An  instrument  used  to  re- 
move obstructions  which  are  lodged  in  the 
Fig.  1.  gullets  of  animals.  The  common 
^ probang  is  represented  in  fig.  1,  a 
{.'A'  being  the  cup-end,  which  is  so 
formed  that  it  may  partially  lay 
hold  of  the  piece  of  turnip  or 
potato,  and  not  slip  between  it 
and  the  guUet,  to  the  risk  of 
rupturing  the  latter;  and  being 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  usual 
state  of  the  OTllet,  on  being  pressed 
forward,  it  distends  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  makes  room  for  the 
obstructing  body  to  proceed  to  the 
stomach.  The  probang  is  used  in 
the  following  manner:  — Let  the 
piece  of  wood,  fig.  2,  be  placed  over 
the  open  mouth  of  the  animal  as 
a bit,  and  the  straps  of  leather 
attached  to  it  buckled  tightly  over 
the  neck  behind  the  horns,  to  keep 
the  bit  steady  in  its  place  The  use 
of  the  bit  is,  not  only  to  keep  the 
mouth  open  without  trouble,  but 
to  prevent  the  animal  injuring  the 
probang  with  its  teeth,  and  it 
offers  the  most  direct  passage  for 
the  probang  towards  the  throat. 
Let  two  or  three  men  seize  the 
animal  on  both  sides  by  the  horns 
or  otherwise,  and  let  its  mouth  be 
held  projecting  forward  in  an  easy 
position,  but  no  fingers  introduced 
into  the  nostrils  to  obstruct  the 
breathing  of  the  animal,  nor  the 
a tongue  forcibly  pulled  out  of  the 
side  of  the  mouth.  Introduce  now 
the  cup-end,  a,  of  the  probang  through  the 
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round  hole,  b,  of 
the  mouthpiece, 
fig.  2,  and  push 
it  eently  to- 
wards the  throat 
until  you  feel 
the  obstruction 
resisting  your 
further  pro- 
gress; pnsh 
then  with  a firm 
and  persevering 
hand,  cantion- 
ing  the  attend- 
ants, previously 
to  doing  so,  to  hold  on  firmly ; for  the 
shifting  of  the  obstruction  by  the  instru- 
ment may  cause  the  animal  pain,  and 
make  it  wince  and  even  leap  aside.  The 
obstruction  will  now  most  likely  give  way, 
especially  if  the  operation  be  performed 
before  the  obstructed  parts  have  begun  to 
sweli;  but  if  not,  the  probang  must  be  used 
ivith  still  more  force,  whilst  another  person 
rubs  with  his  hands  up  and  down  upon  the 
distended  throat  of  the  beast.  If  these  at- 
tempts fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
knife,  and  a veterinary  surgeon  sent  for 
instantly. 

PROLAPSUS.— A falling  [down,  or  more 
properly  falling  ont,  of  some  part  of  the 
viscera  of  the  body,  distinguished  from 
a procidentia,  or  protrusion  of  the  same 
parts.  It  will  be,  however,  sufficient  to 
confine  the  attention  to  one  kind  of  pro- 
lapsus, common  to  very  weak  children,  and 
those  attended  with  worms,  or  of  a scro- 
fulous habit  of  body,  and  known  as  pro- 
lapsus ani,  or  falling  down  of  the  bowel. 
All  the  mother  need  do  in  this  case  is  to  dab 
the  protruded  part  thoroughly  with  a piece 
of  lint  well  wetted  in  the  extract  of  lead,  and 
gently  return  the  part  to  its  natural  position. 
One  or  two  applications,  with  a course  of 
tonics,  and  bathing  the  hips  and  loins  of 
the  child  in  cold  salt  water  every  day,  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a permanent 
cure  of  this  distressing  affection. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.— A direct  engage- 
ment in  writing  to  pay  a specified  sum  within 
a limited  time,  or  on  demand,  to  a person 
therein  named,  or  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
Promissory  notes  are  transferable,  and  in 
aU  respects  are  so  nearly  assimilated  to  bills 
of  exchange,  that  all  the  decisions  and  rules 
relative  to  one,  are  in  general  applicable  to 
the  other.  The  chief  distinction  between 
them  is,  that  there  are  only  two  parties  to 
a note,  the  drawer  of  a note  standing  in  the 
place  of  the  acceptor  of  a bill.  No  formal 
set  of  words  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
a promissory  note;  nor  is  it  essential  it 
should  contain  any  words  rendering  it 
negotiable.  A note  promising  to  account 
with  another,  at  his  order,  for  a certain 
sura,  value  received,  is  a valid  promissory 
note,  though  it  contains  no  formal  promise 
to  pay.  A note  beginning,  “I  promise  to 
pay,”  and  signed  by  two  or  more  persons, 
is  a several  as  well  as  a joint  note,  and  the 
parties  may  be  sued  jointly  or  separately: 
so,  if  the  note  begin,  ” We  jointly  and  seve- 
rally promise  to  pay;”  but  when  a pro- 
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missory  note  is  made  by  several,  thus, 
“We  promise  to  pay,”  it  is  a joint  note 
only. 

P RONOUN. — In  grammar  a part  of  speech 
indicating  a word  that  supplies  the  place  of 
a noun.  Pronouns  are  of  three  classes — 
personal,  relative,  interrogative.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  are  three  in  number  — 
namely,  I,  thou,  he  (she,  or  it).  All  pronouns 
refer  to  some  noun,  which,  as  it  generally 
goes  before,  gets  the  name  of  antecedent ; 
but  as  it  may  come  after,  correlative  would 
appear  a better  term.  In  the  case  of  one 
class  of  pronouns,  the  reference  is  so  ob- 
vious and  immediate,  that  they  have  been 
called  relative  by  way  of  distinction.  These 
are  who,  which,  that,  as.  Who  is  used  when 
the  reference  is  to  a person ; which,  when  it 
is  to  a thing;  that  and  as  refer  to  persons 
or  to  things.  The  interrogative  pronouns, 
so  called  because  they  are  used  to  ask  ques- 
tions, are  who,  which,  what,  and  whether.  When 
what  is  not  used  to  ask  a question,  it  gets 
the  name  of  compound  relative  pronoun,  as 
it  includes  in  itself  the  ideas  of  both  cor- 
relative and  relative;  thus,  “Give  mo  what 
is  in  your  hand”  is  equivalent  to  “Give 
me  the  thing  which  is  in  your  hand.”  The 
inseparable  word  self,  with  its  plural  selves, 
is  called  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  and  denotes 
that  the  object  and  agent  of  the  verb  are 
the  same,  helf  is  added  to  personal,  pro- 
nouns for  the  same  purpose  that  own  is 
affixed  to  pronominal  adjectives  ; that  is, 
to  express  emphasis  or  opposition.  Thus, 
“ I did  it  with  my  own  hand,”  that  is  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  person : 
“ He  did  it  all  himself,”  that  is  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other. 

PRONUNCIATION. — The  principal  rules 
of  pronunciation  are  as  follows ;— C before 
a,  0,  and  «,  and  in  some  other  situations,  is  a 
close  articulation  like  k.  Before  e,  i,  and  y, 
c is  precisely  equivalent  to  s in  same,  thus, 
as  in  cell,  cider,  cypress.  E final  indicates 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  hate, 
mete,  sire,  robe,  lyre,  abate,  recede,  invite,  remote, 
intrude.  E final  indicates  that  c preceding 
has  the  sound  of  s,  as  in  lace,  lance;  and  that 
g preceding  has  the  sound  of  j,  as  in  charge, 
page,  challenge.  E final  in  proper  EngUsh 
words  never  forms  a syllable,  and  in  the 
most  used  words  in  the  terminating  un- 
accented syllable,  it  is  silent;  t\vii,  nature, 
gememe,  examine,  granite,  are  pronounced  na- 
tur,  genuin,  examisn,  granit.  E final  in  some 
words  of  foreign  origin  forms  a syllable : 
syncope,  simile.  E final  is  silent  after  I in  the 
following  terminations,  ble,  cle,  die,  fie,  gle, 
kle,  pie,  lie,  zle,  as  in  able,  manacle,  cradle, 
raffle,  mangle,  wrinkle,  supple,  rattle,  puzzle, 
which  are  pronounced  ab'l,  man'acl,  cra’dl, 
raf'fi,  man'gl,  wrin'kl,  sup'pl,  puz'zl.  E is 
usually  silent  in  the  termination  en,  as  in 
token,  broken,  pronounced  to’kn,  bro'kn.  Ous 
in  the  termination  of  adjectives  and  their 
derivatives  is  pronounced  us,  as  in  gracious, 
pious,  pompous.  Ce,  ci,  ti,  before  a vowel, 
has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  cetaceous,  grcciotu, 
motion, partial.ingraiiaie,  pronounced  celashus, 
grashus,  moshon,  parshal,  ingrashiate.  Ti,  after 
a consonant,  has  the  sound  of  ch,  as  in 
Christian,  bastion,  pronounced  ehrischan,  bas- 
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chon.  Si,  after  an  accented  vowel,  is  pro- 
nounced liker/i,  as  in  Ephesian,  confusion,  pro- 
nounced Ephethan,  confuzhon.  Wlien  cl  or  ti 
precede  similar  combinations,  as  in  pronun- 
ciation, negotiation,  they  may  be  pronounced 
ce  instead  of  she,  to  prevent  a repetition  ol' 
the  latter  syllable,  as  pronunceashon  instead 
oli  pronunsheashon.  6h,  both  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words,  is  silent,  as  in 
caught,  brought,  fright,  nigh,  sigh,  pronounced 
caut,  haul,  frite,  ni,  si.  In  the  following  ex- 
ceptions, however,  gh  is  pronounced  as  /; 
cough,  dtough,  dough,  enough,  laugh,  rough, 
tough,  trough.  The  seven  sounds  which  the 
combination  ough  variously  assumes,  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  couplet: — 

“Though  the  rough  cough  and  hiccough 
plough  me  through, 

’Mid  life’s  dark  lough  my  course  I still 
pursue.” 

When  wh  begins  a word,  the  aspirate 
h precedes  w in  pronunciation,  as  in  what, 
whiff,  whale,  pronounced  hwat,  hwiff,  hwale, 
w having  precisely  the  sound  of  oo;  in 
the  following  words  w is  silent : who, 
whom,  whose,  whoop,  whole.  H alter  r has  no 
sound  as  in  rheum,  rhyme,  pronounced 
reum,  ryme.  II  should  be  sounded  in  the 
middle  of  words,  as  in  foreAead,  abAor, 
beAold,  exAaust,  inAabit,  unAorse.  H should 
Always  be  sounded  except  in  the  following 
words : heir,  herb,  honest,  honour,  hospital, 
hostler,  hour,  humour,  humble,  and  all 
their  derivatives,  as  honestly,  honourable, 
&c.  K and  g are  silent  before  n,  as  know, 
gnaw,  pronounced  no,  naw.  W before  r is 
silent,  as  in  wrong,  wreath,  pronounced  rong, 
rtath.  B after  m is  silent,  as  in  dumb,  numb, 
pronounced  dum,  num.  L before  k is  silent, 
as  in  baulk,  talk,  walk,  pronounced  bauk,  tank, 
wauk.  Ph  has  the  sound  of/,  as  in  philo- 
sophy, pronounced  fUosofy.  Ng  has  two 
sounds,  the  one  as  in  sugar,  the  other  as  in 
finger.  N after  m,  and  closing  a syllable,  is 
silent,  as  in  hymn,  condemn.  P before  f and  t 
is  mute,  as  in  psalm,  pseudo,  ptannigan,  pro- 
nounced sahm,  sudo,  tarmigan.  R has  two 
sounds,  one  strong  and  vibrating,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  words  and  syllables  such  as 
rock,  reckon,  raw;  the  other  at  the  termination 
of  words,  or  when  it  is  succeeded  by  a con- 
sonant, as  farmer,  morn.  Belbre  the  letter 
r there  is  a slight  sound  of  e between  the 
vowel  and  the  consonant ; thus,  bare,  parent, 
mere,  mire,  more,  pure,  are  pronounced  nearly 
haer,  paerent,  meer,  mier,  moer,  puer.  There 
are  other  rules  of  pronunciation  affecting 
the  combination  of  vowels,  &c.  ; but  the 
foregoing  are  the  chief. 

Errors  made  in  pronunciation  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  grate  offen- 
sively on  the  ear ; the  abuse  of  the  letter  H, 
being  aspirated  when  it  should  be  silent, 
and  silent  when  it  should  be  aspirated,  is 
one  ot  the  most  prominent  of  these  faults. 
Pronouncing  the  letter  u as  though  it  were 
00  is  also  anotlier  error  very  generally  com- 
mitted. The  interchange  of  w for  v,  and 
V for  w;  the  sound  k instead  of  g at  the  ter- 
mination of  words,  as  something,  uothinA; 
the  addition  of  r at  the  end  of  words  end- 
ing in  vowels,  as  idear,  Elizar;  and  the 


pronouncing  of  words  ending  in  ow  as  though 
they  were  spelt  er-are  all  of  them  offences 
agains  t correct  pronunciation  and  good  taste. 
A glaring  error,  even  amongst  intelligent  per- 
sons, is  dropping  the  final  consonant  in  a 
word,  such  us  bread  an’  butter,  what  will 
ou  gi’e  for  it,  no  more  o’  that,  instead  of 
read  and  butter,  what  will  you  gite  for  it 
no  more  0/ that.  To  attain  a faultless  pro- 
nunciation, a person  should  exercise  himself 
in  writing  down  certain  sentences,  repeating 
them  to  himself,  and  correcting  errors  whicli 
lall  upon  his  ear,  until  he  is  perfect. 

PRUNING.— in  gardening  and  the  cul- 
ture of  iruits,  pruning  denotes  the  removal  of 
the  excrescences  or  superfluous  portions  of 
trees,  with  the  view  ol  rendering  the  trees 
more  fruitlul,  to  make  them  grow  higher 
and  with  greater  regularity,  or  to  produce 
larger  and  better  flavoured  iruit.  It  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  the  desired  result  is 
not  obtained,  for  every  tree  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  leal- surface  for  the  ela- 
boration of  its  sap ; and,  therefore,  if  this 
be  reduced  too  much,  blossom- buds  are 
produced  less  abundantly,  for  leaves  are 
more  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plant ; 
and,  by  a wise  provision,  the  parts  less 
requisite  for  individual  vigour  are  super- 
seded by  the  parts  more  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  branches  are  left  too 
thick,  they  over-shadow  those  beneath  them, 
and  so  exclude  the  light  as  to  prevent  that 
elaboration  of  the  sap,  without  which  no 
blossom-buds  are  formed,  but  an  excessive 
production  of  leaves,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
attain  by  an  enlarged  surface  that  elabora- 
tion which  a smaller  surlace  would  effect  lu 
a mure  intense  light.  The  season  of  pruning 
must  be  regulated  in  some  degree  by  the 
strength  ol  the  tree;  lor  although,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  operation  should  not  take 
place  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf  indicates  that 
vegetation  has  ceased,  yet,  if  the  tree  be 
weak,  it  may  often  be  performed  with  ad- 
vantage a little  earlier;  but  still  so  late  in 
the  autumn  as  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of 
fresh  shoots.  The  chief  guide  in  pruning 
consists  in  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  the  bearing  of  the  different  sorts  of 
trees,  and  forming  an  early  judgment  of  the 
future  events  of  shoots  and  branches,  and 
many  other  circumstances  for  which  some 
general  rules  may  be  given ; but  there  are 
particular  instances  which  cannot  be  judged 
of  but  upon  the  spot,  and  depend  chiefly  on 
practice  and  observation.  Summer  pruning 
is  a most  necessary  operation.  Young 
shoots  require  thinning  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  and  to  encourage  the 
fruit;  and  the  sooner  it  is  performed  the 
better.  It  is.  therelbre,  advisable  to  begin 
this  work  in  May,  or  early  in  J une,  removing 
all  superfluous  growths  an  d ill-placed  shoots, 
which  may  be  done  with  considerably  more 
expedition  and  exactness  than  when  the 
trees  have  shot  a considerable  length. 
When,  however,  a tree  is  inclined  to  luxu- 
riance, it  is  proper  to  retain  as  many  of  the  re- 
gular shoots  as  can  becommodiously  trained 
in  with  any  regularity,  in  order  to  divide  and 
exhaust  the  too  abundant  sap.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  review  the  trees  occasionally. 
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in  order  to  re-form  such  branches  or  shoots 
as  may  have  started  from  their  places,  or 
taken  a wrong-  direction  ; and,  according  as 
any  fresh  irregular  shoots  protrude  after 
the  general  dressing  may  be  displaced,  or 
as  the  already  trained  ones  advance  m 
length,  or  project  from 
Fig.  1.  the  wall  or  espalier, 

they  should  be  trained 
in  close.  In  the  winter- 
pruning,  a general 
regulation  must  be 
observed,  both  of  the 
mother  branches,  and 
the  supply  of  young 
wood  laid  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer  ; and 
the  proper  time  for 
this  work  is  any  period 
during  open  weather, 
from  November  till 
March ; but  the  sooner 
the  better.  In  per- 
forming this  work,  it  is 
proper  to  un-nail  or 
loosen  a chief  part  of 
the  branches,  particu- 
larly of  peaches,  necta- 
rines, apricots,  vines, 
and  other  trees  re- 
quiring an  annual  sup- 
ply of  young  wood. 
The  effects  of  judicious 
and  injudicious  prun- 
ing are  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  en- 
— gravings.  Fig.  1 re- 
presents a tree  of 

Fig.  2. 


the  same  age,  which  has  been  neglected  as 
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to  pruning  during  its  early  growth,  and  has 
now  been  pruned  in  a way  too  frequently 
practised,  namely,  by  sawing  and  lopping 
off  the  branches  after  they  have  attained  a 
large  size.  Fig.  3 shows  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  neglecting 
early  pruning  in  the 
case  of  a plank  cut  from 
an  ash  tree,  which  has 
been  pruned  by  lopping 
off  the  large  branches 
for  many  years  before  it 
was  felled.  The  cuts  in 
this  case  had  been  made 
several  inches  from  the 
bole,  and  the  branches 
left  being  very  large,  the 
stumps  had  become  rot- 
ten. The  enlargement 
of  the  trunk  had  not, 
however,  been  stopped, 
for  the  new  wood  had 
covered  over  all  the 
haggled  parts,  in  some 
places  to  several  inches 
thick.  Yet  the  effects 
of  the  previous  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  by  injudicious 
pruning,  is  strikingly 
marked  by  the  decayed 
state  of  the  parts  con- 
nected with  branches 
which  had  been  ampu- 
tated. From  this  it  will  clearly  appear 
that,  if  pruning  is  to  be  practised  on  de- 
ciduous trees  at  all,  it  should  be  com- 
menced while  they  areyoung,  and  carried  on 
progressively  ; and  if  so,  no  such  blemishes 
will  be  found  in  the  timber  when  cut 
up.  Yet  it  does  sometimes  happen  that 
young  plantations  under  twenty  years’ 
growth  are  to  be  pruned.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  ill  - placed  branches,  or  those 
intended  to  be  removed,  exceed  in  diameter 
two  inches,  it  is  better  to  commence  at 
their  extremities  and  shorten  them  back 
yearly.  By  thus  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
the  base  of  the  branch  will  be  lessened  more 
and  more  of  its  nourishment,  it  will  become 
sickly,  and  ultimately  die  away  altogether. 
The  implements  employed  for  pruning  are 
various  ; the  foliowing  will 
be  found  the  most  useful, 
and  with  them  every  opera- 
tion of  pruning  may  be  ad- 
vantageously accomplished. 
Of  pruning  knives,  a small 

Eocket  pruner  having  two 
lades,  the  one  larger  than 
the  other,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use.  Its 
merits  consist  in  its  light- 
ness and  small  bulk,  as  weU 
as  its  being  useful  for  prun- 
ing, making  cuttings,  and 
cutting  flowers.  Pruning 
chisels  are  nearly  as  various 
as  pruning  knives.  The  best, 
however,  are  in  shape  of  a 
carpenter’s  chisel,  but  with 
a handle  of  greater  or  less 
length  and  strength,  accordingto  the  height 
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and  size  of  tlie  branch  to  be  amputated. 
They  vary  in  breadth  of  cutting;  face  from 
one  to  three  inches,  and  are  wrought  by 
placing  tlie  face  of  the  chisel  upon  the  part 
of  the  branch  where  the  cut  is 
to  be  made,  and  being  heid  there 
by  one  man,  while  another  with 
a wooden  mallet,  striking  up- 
. wards,  drives  the  chisel  through 
the  branch.  Thus,  branches  of 
almost  any  size,  from  seven  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
may  be  cut  ofl'.  Branches  nearer 
the  ground  may  be  out  off  with 
chisels  having  shorter  handles, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Another  modification  of  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  orchard  and 
ornamental  tree  pruning,  d-if- 
ering  only  from  the  former  in 
having  a guard  or  plate  placed 
behind  the  blade,  to  prevent  it 
entering  too  far  into  the  trunk 
from  which  the  branch  is  to  be 
removed.  The  advantage  of  the 
pruning  chisel  in  all  cases  over 
the  pruning  saw,  is  its  saving  the 
trouble  of  ascending  the  tree,  and  the  damage 
that  may  be  done  to  the  branches  by  a man 
going  up  to  cut  off  the  branch.  An  excellent 
substitute  for  all  pruning  chisels  is  found 
in  the  American  or  Indin  pole- 
saw,  depicted  in  the  annexed 
figure.  This  has  a blade  about 
four  inches  broad,  and  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  In 
length,  fixed  to  a pole-handle 
fo  any  required  length,  so  as  to 
reach  the  branch  to  be  removed. 
This  saw  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary implement,  in  operating, 
by  pulling  instead  of  thrusting; 
so  that  a person  standing  on 
the  ground  can  work  the  saw  to 
every  advantage,  while  it  is 
sufficiently  stiff'  not  to  break 
while  passing  through  the  wood. 
The  cuts  made  by  a saw  should 
have  the  wound  smoothed  by  the 
knileor  small  plane,  and  in  most 
cases  be  painted  over  with  sorne 
mild  paint  to  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture.  The  pruning  bill 
is  a species  of  large  knife,  and 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  work- 
man is  valuable,  in  cutting  off 
branches  larger  than  the  pruning 
knife  could  sever.  The  stroke 
should  always  be  given  in  an 
upright  direction,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, one  blow  should  perform 
the  operation.  They  are  very 
useful  in  pruning  thick  and 
overgrown  shrubbery,  as  they 
can  be  wrought  with  greater 
effect  in  thick  jungles  than  al- 
most any  other  cutting  imple- 
ment. Sometimes  they  have 
only  one  cutting  face,  and  that 
is  in  general  somewhat  crooked  towards 
the  point;  at  other  times  they  have  an 
axe-like  face  of  several  inches  in  length 
upon  their  back,  useful  in  cutting  large 


branches;  and  at  others  they 
have  instead  of  a cutting 
lace  upon  tlieir  back,  a set 
of  teeth  or  serratures,  by 
which  tlie  operation  ol' 
sawing  may  be  performed. 

Pruning  shears  are  of  a still 
greater  variety;  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  kind,  and 
particularly  useful  for  pruc. 
ing  off  tender  shoots,  is  seen 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

It  may  also  be  used  for  cut- 
ting off  leaves,  bunches  of 
grapes,  flowers,  &c.,  that 
may  not  be  readily  reached 
by  the  hand ; and  while  it 
severs  the  leal  and  stem, 
still  holds  the  thing  severed 
until  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  hand.  The  curve  passing  round  the 
handle  and  lever  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
when  pulled  downwards  by  the  cord, 
draws  the  leaves  towards  the  handle,  and 
causes  the  shear-like 
faces  to  meet ; these, 
instead  of  being  sharp 
at  their  edges,  meet 
in  what  may  be  called 
the  half  check  form, 
bruising  rather  than 
cutting  asunder  the 
footstalk  of  the  flower 
or  leaf,  and  thus  pre- 
venting its  falling. 

The  stud  above  the 
ring  prevents  it  from 
slipping  upwards,  and 
the  spring  between 
the  lever  and  handle 
keeps  the  shears  open 
until  acted  upon  by  the  cord. 

PKIINE  PUDDING.— Mix  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  in  a quart  of  milk  ; add 
si.x  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered 
ginger,  a little  salt,  and  a pound  of  prunes. 
Tie  tlie  mixture  in  a cloth  and  boil  for  an 
hour. 

Flour,  4 tablespoonfuls;  milk,  1 
quart ; eggs,  6 ; ginger,  2 teaspoonfuls ; 
salt,  sufficient;  prunes,  lib. 

PRUNE  TART.— Wash  and  scald  the 
fruit;  take  out  the  stones,  and  either  bruise 
them  and  take  some  of  the  chopped  kernels 
to  add  to  the  tarts,  or  not,  as  preferred. 
Add  sugar  to  taste  to  the  fruit,  and  bake  it 
as  a tart. 

PRUNES  STEWED.— Put  the  prunes 
into  a small  saucepan  with  very  little  water, 
and  stew  them  till  they  are  soft,  bnt  not  to 
a mash.  The  stones  may  be  broken  and  a 
few  of  the  kernels  put  to  the  stew.  Prunes 
thus  prepared  prove  very  wholesome,  and 
are  frequently  employed  medicinally  as  a 
gentle  laxative. 

PRUSSIC  ACID. — A compound  of  the 
three  elementary  gases,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  Its  odour  is  powerftil  and 
peculiar,  and  pungent  to  the  nostrils,  and  is 
often  compared  to  that  of  bitter  almond. 
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The  uses  of  medicinal  prussic  acid  in  tlie 
hands  of  a properly  qualified  practitioner 
are  most  valuable ; it  acts  as  a poweriul 
sedative,  allaying  pain,  sickness,  and  nervous 
irritability  j it  is  also  a most  admirable 
addition  to  lotions  for  various  purposes,  but 
in  every  form  cannot  salely  be  had  recourse 
to  as  a domestic  remedy. — For  inlormation 
respecting  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  see 
Poisons.  , , ,,  , . , 

PUBLISHING.— The  method  by  which 
books,  when  printed,  are  disseminated 
amongst, the  public.  Untried  authors  Ire- 
queutly  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  a person  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  their  works,  and  this  must  be  necessarily 
the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a .matter  of  the 
purest  speculation  as  to  whether  the  works  in 
question  will  be  well  or  ill-received  by  tlie 
public.  When  an  author,  however,  possesses 
the  means,  and  is  determined  to  produce  his 
book,  he  may  surmount  this  obstacle  by 
having  the  work  published  on  his  own  ac- 
count, that  is  to  say,  he  himself  goes  to  the 
expense  of  printing,  paper,  binding,  adver- 
tising, See.,  and  supplies  a publisher  with  a 
certain  number  of  copies,  who  sells  the  work 
on  behalf  of  the  author,  and  renders  an  ac- 
count periodically,  charging  a percentage  on 
the  amount  sold,  by  way  of  commission. 
Should  a work  thus  produced,  chance  to  be 
successful,  the  same  author  may,  in  all 
probability,  dispose  of  a subsequent  work  by 
selling  the  copyright  to  the  publisher  for  a 
certain  sum,  and  thus  avoid  any  expense 
or  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Another 
mode  of  publishing,  is  for  the  publisher  to 
undertake  the  production  of  the  work  at  his 
sole  expense,  and  to  allow  the  author  a 
certain  share  of  the  profits  after  all  expenses 
are  paid.  A third  method  is  for  the  author 
to  sell  an  edition  of  a work  to  the  publisher 
for  a specified  sum  ; the  author  thus  secures 
a certain  benefit,  and  also  reserves  to  himself 
the  copyright,  from  which  he  may  publish 
subsequent  editions  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  first.  There  are  several  things  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  an  author  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  if  he  is  desirous  of  render- 
ing it  successful.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
seek  out  a publisher  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
publishing  works  of  a kindred  nature;  there 
is  an  obvious  advantage  in  this,  because  it 
follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  a publisher 
who  disseminates  an  especial  class  of  works, 
has  a reputation  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment ; this  generates  what  is  termed  a 
connection,  and  through  this  connection  the 
publisher  is  enabled  always  to  dispose  of  a 
certain  number  of  copies  of  a work  in  the 
branch  of  literature  for  which  he  is  cele- 
brated, provided,  of  course,  that  the  work, 
both  as  regards  its  intrinsic  value  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  comes  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  Another  matter  of  importance 
is,  that  the  work  should  be  advertised  gene- 
rally and  persistently ; this  aid  to  publicity 
is  highly  essential,  for,  without  it,  the  very 
best  of  works  pubhshed  under  the  happiest 
auspices  will  fail  to  make  their  way.  Nor 
should  this  be  done  in  a partial  and  timid 
manner;  in  calculating  the  probable  ex- 
penses of  a work  about  to  be  produced,  the 
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producer  should  set  down  a good  round  snin 
for  advertising  expenses,  and  disburse  that 
sum  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  outlay 
will  be  more  than  repaid.  This  is  of  import- 
ance, not  only  as  regards  the  immediate  sale 
of  the  work  to  the  public,  but  as  affecting 
the  goodwill  and  exertions  of  the  publisher. 
If,  by  dint  of  advertising,  a work  is  being 
continually  demanded,  the  publisher  is  as 
continually  reminded  of  its  existence,  awards 
it  a certain  amount  of  attention,  and  appro- 
priates to  it  a prominent  place.  But,  if  from 
the  want  of  advertising,  the  work  is  seldom 
or  never  asked  for,  its  existence  becomes 
almost  forgotten ; it  gradually  recedes  to  the 
upper  and  backward  shelves,  and  become.^, 
in  the  course  of  time,  literally  dead  stock.  A 
third  important  feature  in  publishing  is,  that 
the  author  previously  to  producing  his  book 
should  weigh  well  in  his  mind  the  expenses 
that  he  must  assuredly  incur,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds which  he  may  reasonably  calculate 
upon  accruing.  To  arrive  at  this  result,  he 
must  determine  on  the  number  of  pages  the 
proposed  work  is  to  contain,  the  quality  of 
paper  to  be  used,  and  the  style  of  binding 
■that  will  be  employed ; he  must  then  pro- 
cure from  the  printer,  the  stationer,  and  the 
bookbinder,  the  several  estimates  for  the 
material  and  work  referred  to  ; to  these  he 
must  add,  as  before  mentioned,  a sum  for 
advertising,  which  had  better  be  regulated 
by  the  advice  of  the  publisher.  Opposite  to 
this,  the  author  can  set  down  the  number  of 
books  to  be  printed  at  so  much  per  copy,  and 
balance  the  total  thus  produced  against  the 
total  of  expenses.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  selling-price  of  a 
book  is  a nominal  one,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
concerned;  for  from  this  price  the  publisher 
has  to  allow  “the  trade”  certain  reductions, 
and  these,  together  with  the  publisher’s  own 
commission,  amount  to  about  forty  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  that  if  a book  were  published 
at  half-a-crown,  and  a thousand  copies  of 
such  work  were  sold,  although  the  nominal 
produce  would  be  £125,  the  amount  which 
the  author  would  be  entitled  to  receive  would 
not  be  more  than  £75.  This  appears  to  be  a 
large  deduction  from  an  amount,  the  whole  of 
which,  a novice  in  authorship  imagines  he  is 
entitled  to  receive.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  author  on  his  part  derives 
many  advantages  by  his  connection  with  the 
publisher  ; he  is  spared  all  trouble  entailed 
by  the  sale  and  forwarding  of  the  work,  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  give  credit,  and  he 
reaps  the  benefit  of  the  publisher’s  position 
and  celebrity,  so  that  without  these  aids  an 
author  would  find  the  publishing  of  a w’ork 
an  unremunerative  and  disheartening  specu- 
lation to  embark  in. 

PUDDING.  — See  Almond,  Apple, 
ApnicoT,  Arrowroot.  Batter,  Black- 
berry, Bread  and  Butter,  Cabinet, 
Cumberland,  Custard,  Gooseberry, 
Lejion,  Marrow,  Plum,  Pumpkin,  Bice, 
Sago,  Tapioca,  &c. 

PUDDING  CUPS. — A variety  of  small 
and  elegant  puddings  may  be  prepared  at  a 
few  minutes  notice,  and  baked  in  cups  such 
as  seen  in  the  engravings.  Puddings  thus 
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improvmed  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  made,  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
an  agreeable  addition  to  the  repast. 


PUFF  PASTE. — Break  lightly  into  two 
pounds  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  eight  ounces 
of  butter  ; add  a pinch  of  salt  and  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  the  paste ; work  it  as 
quickly  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  until  it  is 
smooth  and  pliable : then  level  it  with  a 
paste-roller  till  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  place  regularly  upon  it,  six 
ounces  of  butter  in  small  bits ; fold  the  paste 
like  a blanket  pudding ; roll  it  out  again, 
lay  on  it  six  ounces  more  of  butter,  repeat 
the  rolling,  dusting  each  time  a little  flour 
over  the  board  and  paste,  add  again  six 
ounces  of  butter,  and  roll  the  paste  out  thin 
three  or  four  times,  folding  the  ends  into  the 
middle.  If  very  rich  paste  be  required,  equal 
portions  of  flour  and  butter  must  be  used ; 
and  the  butter  may  be  divided  into  two 
instead  of  three  parts  when  it  is  to  be  rolled 
in. 

PUFFS.— An  article  of  pastry  which  may 
be  made  as  follows  : Mix  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  the  fourth  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  nutmeg,  four  bitter  al- 
monds pounded,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ratafia, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream. 
Bake  these  ingredients  in  small  buttered 
cups  for  half  an  hour ; turn  them  out  in  a 
dish,  and  serve  immediately  with  sweet 
sauce  poured  over  them. 

i5g“  Flour,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; cream,  i 
pint;  eggs, 2;  nutmeg,  i teaspoonful;  bitter 
almonds,  4 ; rataUa,  2 teaspoonfuls  ; butter, 
loz. 

PULSE.— The  beat  or  stroke  of  an  artery 
which  is  felt  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the 
wrist.  The  frequency  of  these  contractions 
is  regarded  by  medical  men  as  a criterion  of 
tlie  state  of  the  health.  In  the  calm  un- 
disturbed state  of  the  body  of  the  adult,  the 
beats  are  estimated  at  about  seventy  in  the 
minute;  while,  when  disease  is  present,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  fully 
double.  It  is  not  often  that  it  falls  below 
the  healthy  standard  of  seventy.  It  is 
generally  somewhat  quicker  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  ; and  is  always  more  rapid 
in  early  life  than  in  advanced  age.  In  the 
newly-born  infant  it  is  about  a hundred  and 
forty.  In  extreme  old  age  it  often  falls  to 
sixty  ; sometimes  to  forty,  and  even  as  low 
as  thirty.  The  indications  of  the  pulse  are 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  any  extra- 
ordinary increase  or  decrease,  is  a sure  sign 
of  disease. 

PUMP.— An  implement  for  forcing  water, 
indispensable  in  domestic  and  rural  economy. 
For  the  latter,  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
pump  is  that  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 


according  to  the  bore,  or  diameter,  may  be 
had  at  various  prices,  from  £.^  upwards ; the 
total  price  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of 
tube  required  to 
reach  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  com- 
mon forcing  pump 
consists  in  a suction 
pipe  descending  into 
a weil,  tank,  &o., 
containing  water, 
and  having  in  it  a 
valve  opening  up- 
wards. The  piston, 
or  working  barrel, 
contains  a solid  pis- 
ton without  any 
valve,  moved  up  and 
down  by  the  rod. 

S i e b e ’ 8 rotatory 
is  found  very  con- 
venient, either  for 
raising  water  from 
a tank  or  well,  or  by  forcing  it  up  to 
any  height.  This  pump  operates  by  the 
rotation  of  a roller  on  its  axis,  having 
paddles  or  pistons,  by  which,  when  the  roller 
is  turned,  a vacuum  is  produced  within  the 
barrel.  In  consequence  of  this  vacuum  the 
water  flows  up  a rising  break  into  the  barrel ; 
and  as  the  paddles  go  round  they  force  it 
into  an  opening,  which  conducts  it  where- 
ever  it  may  be  wanted,  and  by  that  means 
produces  a continuous  stream.  By  having 
an  ascending  tube,  the  water  may  be  forced 
to  any  height ; and  by  having  a horizontal 
tube  with  a cock,  it  may  be  let  out  at  pleasure 
as  in  a common  pump.  By  having  several 
pipes  branching  from  the  ascending  tube,  as 
many  cisterns  or  reservoirs  may  be  supplied. 

PUMPKIN,  Culture  of.— This  plant  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in 
a hotbed  of  moderate  strength,  under  a 
frame  or  hand-glasses,  at  the  end  of  March 
or  early  in  April.  In  May  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  beneath  a south 
fence,  to  remain,  or  in  a hotbed  if  at  its 
commencement,  to  forward  the  plants  for 
transplanting  at  its  close,  early  in  June. 
The  plants  are  fit  for  transplanting  when 
they  have  got  four  rough  leaves,  or  when  of 
about  a month’s  growth.  They  must  be 
planted  without  any  shelter  on  dunghills, 
or  in  holes  prepared  in  the  open  ground. 
Some  may  be  inserted  beneath  pales,  walls, 
or  hedges,  to  be  trained  regularly  over  them, 
on  account  of  their  ornamental  appearance. 
They  may  be  treated  in  every  respect  like  the 
cucumber,  only  they  do  not  need  so  much 
care.  They  require  abundance  of  water  in 
dry  weather.  When  the  runners  have  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  three  feet,  they 
may  be  pegged  down,  and  covered  with 
earth  at  a joint;  this  will  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  roots,  and  the  longer  continuance  of 
the  plant  in  vigour.  The  fruit  for  seed 
should  be  selected  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  cucumber.  It  is  ripe  in 
tile  course  of  September  or  October. 

PUMPKIN  PIE.— Take  out  the  seeds, 
and  pare  the  pumpkin,  but  do  not  scrape 
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the  inside,  as  the  part  nearest  the  seeds  is 
the  sweetest.  Stew  the  pumpkin  with  a 
little  salt,  and  press  it  through  a cullender. 
For  a large  pie,  to  one  quart  of  milk  add 
four  eggs  beaten  up,  a tablespoonful  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  ginger,  the  peel 
of  a lemon  grated,  and  half  a teaspoonful 
of  the  juice.  Mix  the  pumpkin  thoroughly 
with  these  ingredients,  and  place  the  whole 
into  a pie-dish,  with  a thin  under-crust. 
Hake  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour. 

Pumpkin,  1 ; milk,  1 quart;  eggs,  4 ; 
cinnamon,  1 tablespoonful ; sugar,  4 table- 
spoonfuls  ; ginger,  j-teaspooniul ; lemon- 
peel,  1;  lemon-juice,  i-teaspoonful. 

PUMPKIN  PUUPING.— Take  eight  eggs, 
a pint  of  stewed  pdmpkin,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  a tea- 
cupful of  cream,  a teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  nutmeg.  Stew  the 
pumpkin  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  mash 
it  very  fine,  add  the  butter,  and  let  it  stand 
to  cooL  Then  beat  up  the  eggs,  and  when 
the  pumpkin  is  cool,  add  them  and  the  other 
ingredients.  Line  a pudding  basin  with 
paste,  pour  in  the  pumpkin,  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven, 

itg"  Pumpkin  stewed,  1 pint;  butter, 
41b.;  sugar,  41b. ; brandy,  2 taolespoonfuls; 
cream,  1 teacupful ; cinnamon,  1 teaspoon- 
ful ; nutmeg,  1 teaspoonful ; eggs,  8, 

PUMPKIN  SOUP.— Into  two  quarts  of 
oold  water  put  three  pounds  of  pumpkin, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  pealed,  and  with  all  the 
seeds  removed ; two  large  onions,  also 
peeled  and  sliced,  with  a small  head  of 
celery,  cut  into  very  small  pieces.  Boil 
these  together  slowly  for  two  hours  and  a 
half;  and  then,  after  adding  an  ounce  of 
dripping,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper  ahd  salt,  boil 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  stir  frequently 
during  the  whole  of  the  boiling.  The  pump- 
kins saved  for  seed  are  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  those  which  are  less  ripe  and 
more  watery. 

tj§*  Water.  2 quarts;  pumpkin,  3lbs. ; 
onions,  2 ; celery,  l head  ; dripping,  loz.  ; 
flour,  2 tablespoonfuls ; pepper  and  salt,  to 
season. 

PUNCH.— A name  given  to  a mixture 
composed  of  water,  spirit,  sugar,  and  acid. 
The  punch  most  generally  made  is  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  brandy;  but  any 
mixture  of  spirits,  or  one  spirit  alone,  if 
there  be  acid  with  it,  is  called  punch.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  approved 
receipts  for  compounding  this  beverage. 
Ordinary  punch.  — Take  two  large  rough 
lemons,  juicy,  and  with  rough  skins;  rub 
some  large  lumps  of  loaf  sugar  over  the 
lemons  till  they  have  acquired  the  oil  from 
the  rind,  then  put  them  into  a bowl,  with  as 
much  more  sugar  as  is  necessary  to  sweeten 
the  punch  to  taste  ; squeeze  the  lemon-juice 
upon  the  sugar,  and  bruise  the  sugar  in  the 
juice ; add  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
mix  well ; then  strain  through  a flue  sieve, 
and  add  a quart  of  rum,  or  a pint  of  rum 
and  a pint  of  brandy,  or  a pint  and  a half  of 
rum  and  half  a pint  of  porter;  then  add 


three  quarts  more  of  water,  and  mix  well. 
Oxford  punch.— lE.-x.tTa.ct  the  essence  from  the 
ririds  of  three  lemons,  by  rubbing  them 
with  lumps  of  sugar ; put  these  into  a large 
jug,  with  the  peds  of  two  Seville  oranges, 
of  two  lemons,  cut  extremely  thin,  the 
juice  of  four  Seville  oranges  and  of  ten 
lemons,  and  six  glasses  of  calf’s  foot  jelly 
in  a liquid  state.  Stir  these  well  together, 
pour  to  them  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; 
cover  the  jug  closely,  and  set  it  near  the  fire 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  strain  the 
mixture  through  a sieve  into  a punch-bowl 
or  jug,  sweeten  it  with  a bottle  of  capillaire, 
add  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a pint  of 
French  brandy,  a pint  of  rum,  and  a bottle 
of  orange  shrub ; stir  the  punch  as  the 
spirit  is  poured  in.  Rcmian  punch.  — Take 
a quart  of  lemon-ice,  add  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  rum  and 
brandy,  till  the  ice  liquefies,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  parts  of  rum  to  one  of  brandy, 
and  water  to  taste.  Then  add  a small  tea- 
cupful of  strong  green-tea  infusion,  strained; 
add,  also,  half  a pint  of  champagne.  Regent's 
punch.  — Take  a bottle  of  champagne,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a Seville  orange,  and  a wlneglassful 
of  Martinique;  with  this  mix  a pint  or 
more  of  strong  infusion  oi  the  best  green 
tea,  strained  ; add  syrup  or  sugar  to  taste. 
Norfolk  punch.— Steep  the  peels  of  six  lemons 
and  six  oranges  in  a gallon  of  brandy  for 
two  days ; then  make  a syrup  with  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  when  it  is  quite 
cold,  add  it  to  the  brandy,  which  should 
have  been  previously  strained ; add  the 
strained  juice  of  eighteen  lemons  and  eigh- 
teen oranges,  and  let  the  whole  stand  for 
six  weeks  in  a closely-corked  jar,  after 
which,  bottle.  Tea  punch. — Make  an  infusion 
of  the  best  green  tea,  from  an  ounce  of  tea 
to  a quart  of  water ; put  before  the  fire  in  a 
silver  or  other  metal  bowl,  to  become  quite 
hot,  and  then  put  into  it  half  a pint  of 
brandy,  half  a pint  of  rum,  a quarter  of  a 

fiound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 
arge  lemon ; set  these  into  a blaze,  and 
pour  in  the  tea  gradually,  mixing  it  from 
time  to  time  with  a ladle ; it  will  thus 
remain  burning  for  some  time,  and  in  this 
state  is  to  be  poured  into  the  glasses. 

Ordinary  punch. — Lemons,  2 ; sugar, 
sufficient;  boiling  water,  l quart;  rum, 
1 quart ; or,  rum,  1 pint ; brandy,  1 pint ; 
or,  rum,  14  pint,  porter,  | pint ; boiling 
water,  3 quarts.  Oxford  puncA.— Rinds  of 
lemons  rubbed  with  sugar,  3;  thin  peel  of 
lemons,  2;  of  Seville  oranges,  2;  juice  of  4 
Seville  oranges  and  10  lemons ; calf’s  foot 
jelly,  6 glasses;  water,  2 quarts  : capillaire, 
1 bottle ; white  wine,  | pint ; French  brandy 
and  Jamaica  rum,  each  1 pint;  orange 
shrub,  1 bottle.  Roman  punch. — Lemon-ice, 
1 quart ; eggs,  3 whites ; rum  and  brandy, 
sufficient  to  liquefy ; water, to  taste;  green- 
tea  infusion,  1 small  teacupful;  champagne, 
4 pint.  Regent's  punch. — Champagne,  1 bot- 
tle ; brandy,  4 pint:  lemon,  juice  of  1; 
Seville  orange,  1;  Martinique,  1 wineglass- 
ful ; green-tea  infusion,  1 pint : sugar,  to 
taste.  Norfolk  punch  — Veela  of  six  lemons 
and  6 oranges ; brandy,  1 gallon ; sugar. 
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3lbs. ; juice  of  18  lemons  and  18  oranges. 
Tta  p«nc/i.— Green-tea  infusion  (tea,  1 oz.  j 
water,  1 quart) ; brandy,  § pint ; rum, 

J pint ; sugar,  ilb. ; lemon,  juice  of  1. 

PUNCH  JELLY. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  six  teacupfuls  of  water  ; strain, 
and  add  to  it.  when  boiling  hot,  half  a pint 
of  brandy,  the  same  of  rum,  and  a tea- 
cupful of  lemon-juice,  with  half  a pound  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar ; stir  till  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  pour  it  into  a shape. 

ijg”  Isinglass,  loz. ; water,  G teacupfuls ; 
brandy,  i pint ; rum,  J pint ; lemon-juice, 

1 teacupful ; sugar,  ilb. 

PUNCTUATION. — The  art  of  dividing 
written  or  printed  composition  into  sen- 
tences and  clauses  by  points  or  stops,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  closer  or  more  remote  con- 
nection of  the  several  parts.  It  serves  to 
elucidate  the  sense,  and  thus  also  assists 
the  delivery,  since  the  latter  must  have 
reference  to  the  grammatical  construction. 
The  points  used  in  English  composition 
are: — The  comma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;),  the 
colon  (:),  the  period  or  full  stop  (.),  the  note 
of  interrogation  (?),  the  note  of  admiration 
(!),  to  which  may  be  added  the  dash  {— ), 
the  apostrophe  (’),  and  the  parenthesis  ( ). 
I-t  is  considered  that  the  proper  length  of  the 
pause  of  a comma  is  while  we  may  count 
one ; at  a semicolon,  two ; at  a colon,  three ; 
and  at  a period,  four.  But  there  is  frequently 
a much  greater  separation  of  the  sense,  and 
there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a lon^r  pause 
at  some  commas  than  at  others.  The  form 
and  structure  of  sentences  are  so  various, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  lay  down  rules  for  punctuation  which 
should  meet  every  case  that  can  occur.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a general  guide:— 
The  comma  is  used  to  throw  togetlier  such 
similar  parts  of  speech  as  are  joined  in 
pairs  by  the  conjunction  and.  To  separate 
the  several  members  of  a series,  that  is,  a 
succession  of  similar  words  or  members. 
To  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
such  clauses  as  arc  added  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  illustration,  or  such  as  are 
really  parenthetical,  though  they  may 
not  be  so  marked.  To  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  words  in  the  vocative 
case.  In  many  cases  to  separate  the  relative 
and  the  antecedent.  To  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  such  clauses  as  are 
introduced  by  a connective,  conditional,  or 
exceptive  particle,  or  by  an  adverb  of  time 
or  place ; and  to  separate  antithetical  clauses, 
and  such  comparative  clauses  as  are  intro- 
duced by  the  adjectives  like,  belter,  by  the 
conjunctions  as,  so,  than,  by  the  adverbs  how, 
muck,  more,  o/lener,  rather,  unless  the  com- 
parative member  at  the  end  be  short.  The 
semicolon  is  used  when  a longer  pause  is 
required  than  at  a comma,  but  when  the 
sense  is  imperfect,  and  needs  some  other 
member  to  render  it  complete.  Or  it  is  used 
for  dividing  compound  sentences  into  two 
or  more  parts  which  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected as  those  which  are  separated  by 
commas  only,  nor  yet  so  independent  and 
perfect  as  those  which  admit  a colon.  The 
colon  may  be  inserted  when  a member  of  a 


sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  but  is  followed 
by  some  additional  remark  or  illustration  of 
the  subject.  When  several  semicolons  have 
preceded,  and  when  a longer  pause  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  mark  the  connecting  or  con- 
cluding sentiment.  A colon  is  also  generally 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  words  which  intro- 
duce an  example,  a quotation,  a saying,  a 
speech,  ora  narrativa  The  period  or  full  stop 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  that  is  at  the 
end  of  such  an  assemblage  of  words  as  present 
a complete  and  independent  sense.  The 
note  of  interrogation  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
every  question.  The  note  of  admiration  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  such  words  or  clauses 
as  express  any  strong  passion  or  emotion 
of  the  mind.  The  dash  should  be  used 
sparingly ; it  is  introduced  with  propriety 
where  a sentence  or  a dialogue  breaks  off 
abruptly ; when  the  sense  is  suspended  and 
continued  after  a short  interruption ; where 
a significant  pause  is  required ; where 
there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  senti- 
ment, ora  sort  of  epigrammatiepoint  j when 
a sentence  consists  of  several  clauses  which 
form  the  nominative  to  a verb  following,  or 
lead  to  a conclusion  or  inference,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  assist  the  eye  more  readily  than 
by  semicolons ; and  in  some  cases  to  indi- 
cate an  ellipsis.  The  apostrophe  shows  the 
omission  of  a letter,  as  in  form'd,  e'er,  used 
chiefly  in  poetry ; and  in  the  possessive  case, 
as  man's,  boy's,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  parenthesis  marks  a clause,  which 
should  contain  some  necessary  information, 
or  a useful  remark  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a sentence  indirectly,  but  which  might  be 
omitted  without  doing  injury  to  the  sense 
or  the  construction.  This  species  of  punc- 
tuation should  be  used  but  very  sparingly, 
as  its  too  frequent  introduction  tends  to 
confound  the  sense  and  distract  the  reader’s 
attention.  It  also  betrays  carelessness  of 
composition,  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  parenthetical  matter  miglit  be  very 
easily  incorporated  with  the  sentence,  in  its 
regular  order. 

PURGATIVE, — A medicinal  agent,  di- 
vided into  five  orders,  aecordiug  to  their 
particular  actions.  1.  Laxatives,  lenitives, 
or  mild  cathartics,  as  manna,  cassia  pulp, 
tamarinds,  prunes,  honey,  phosphate  of  soda, 
castor,  almond  and  olive  oils.  2.  Saline  or 
cooling  laxatives,  as  Epsom  salts,  Glauber’s 
salts,  &o.  3.  Active  cathartics : as  rhubarb, 
senna,  aloes.  4.  Drastic  or  violent  cathar- 
tics ; as  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  croton 
oil,  colocynth.  5.  Mercurial  purgatives  ; as 
calomel,  blue-pill,  quicksilver  with  chalk. 
In  the  administration  of  purgatives,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  particular  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  is  to  be  more 
immediately  acted  upon,  as  well  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  medicine  eflfects  its 
purpose.  The  above  classification  will  serve 
as  a guide  for  the  precise  degree  of  operation 
which  it  is  desirable  to  produce. 

PURL.— A beverage  made  as  follows 
Put  a quart  of  mild  ale  into  a saucepan,  add 
a tablespoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  place 
the  mi.xture  over  a slow  fire  till  it  nearly 
boils.  Mix  a little  cold  ale  with  sugar  to 
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taste,  and  add  gradually,  two  eggs  well 
beaten  ; then  add  the  hot  ale,  stirring  one 
way  to  prevent  curdling ; lastly,  add  a gill 
of  whisky,  or  gin.  Warm  the  whole  again, 
and  pour  it  from  one  vessel  to  another  until 
it  becomes  smooth. 

ijg"  Mild  ale,  1 quart  j nutmeg,  1 table- 
spoonful; cold  ale  and  sugar,  sufficient; 
eggs,  2 ; whisky  or  gin,  l gill. 

PURSE.— A .’receptacle  for  money  usually 
carried  about  the  person;  purses  are  made 
of  different  shapes,  and  of  various  materials  : 
when  long  purses  are  used,  the  end  which 
holds  silver,  and  that  for  gold  should  be 
distinguished  severally  by  a white  and 
yellow  tassel,  to  prevent  the  coins  being 

Said  away  in  mistake.  The  recently  intro- 
uced  portemonnaie,  is,  however,  now  more 
generally  employed  as  a purse  than  any 
other  form ; in  using  these,  the  gold  should 
be  kept  in  a compartment  by  itself.  Persons 
should  also  be  careful  not  to  open  their 
portemonnaies  ostentatiously,and  so  discover 
the  contents,  as  this  is  apt  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  dishonest  persons,  and  lead  to 
robbery. 

PUT. — A game  of  cards,  played  with  the 
entire  pack,  generally  by  two,  but  sometimes 
by  four  persons.  At  this  game,  the  cards 
have  a different  value  from  all  others.  The 
beat  card  in  the  pack  is  a three,  the  next  a 
two,  then  come  in  rotation,  as  at  other 

fames,  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  &o. 

he  dealer  distributes  three  cards  to  each 
player,  by  one  at  a time ; whoever  cuts  the 
lowest  card  has  the  deal,  and  five  points 
make  the  game,  except  when  both  parties 
say  '■  I put,”  for  the  score  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  contest  is  determined  in  favour  of  that 
party  who  may  win  two  tricks  out  of  three. 
When  it  happens  that  each  player  has  won 
a trick,  and  the  third  is  a tie,  that  is,  covered 
by  a card  of  equal  value,  the  whole  goes  for 
nothing,  and  the  game  must  begin  anew. 
Two-handed  put.  The  eldest  hand  should  play 
a card;  and  whether  the  adversary  pass  it, 
win  it,  or  tie  it,  you  have  a right  either  to 
say  “I  put,”  or  to  place  your  card  on  the 
pack.  If  you  accept  the  first,  and  your 
opponent  declines  the  challenge,  you  score 
one ; if  you  prefer  the  latter,  your  adversary 
gains  a point ; but  if  before  he  play  your 
opponent  says  “ I put,”  and  you  do  not 
choose  to  call,  he  is  entitled  to  add  one 
to  his  score.  It  is  sometimes  good  play  to 
say  “I  put”  before  you  play  a card;  this 
depends  on  the  nature  of  your  hand.  Four- 
handed  put.  Each  player  has  a partner,  and 
when  three  cards  are  dealt  to  each,  one  of 
the  players  gives  his  partner  his  best  card, 
and  throws  the  other  two  away ; the  dealer 
is  at  liberty  to  do  the  same  to  his  partner, 
and  vice  vereO.  The  two  persons  who  have 
received  their  partners’  cards,  play  the 
game,  previously  discarding  their  worst 
card  for  the  one  they  have  received  from 
their  partners.  The  game  then  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner  as  two-handed  put.  The 
laws  of  put  are:— 1.  When  the  dealer  ac- 
cidentally discovers  any  of  his  adversary’s 
cards,  the  adversary  may  demand  a new 
deal.  2.  When  the  dealer  discovers  any  of 
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his  own  cards  in  dealing,  he  must  abide  by 
the  deal.  3.  Wlien  a faced  card  is  covered 
during  t he  deal,  the  cards  must  be  re-shuffled 
and  dealt  again.  4.  If  the  dealer  give  his 
adversary  more  cards  than  are  necessary, 
the  adversary  may  cali  a fresh  deal,  or 
suffer  the  dealer  to  draw  the  extra  cards 
from  his  hand.  5.  If  the  dealer  gives  himself 
more  cards  than  are  his  due,  the  adversary 
may  add  a point  to  his  game,  and  call  a fresh 
deal,  or  he  may  draw  the  extra  cards  from 
the  dealer’s  Iiand.  6.  Either  party  saying 
■‘I  put,”  that  is,  I play,  cannot  retract, 
but  must  abide  the  event  of  the  game  or 
pay  the  stakes. 

PUTRID  FEVER.— See  Typhus. 

PUTTY.— A substance  made  by  mixing 
whiting  with  drying  oil  till  a thick  paste  is 
produced.  It  is  used  to  fix  panes  of  glass 
in  sashes,  to  fill  holes  and  cracks  in  wood' 
before  painting  it,  &o.  It  is  sometimes, 
found  difficult  to  remove  hardened  putty 
from  what  it  adheres  to  ; the  best  plan  is  to 
dip  a small  brush  in  a little  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  go  over  the  putty  with  it. 
Let  it  remain  for  a time,  and  it  will  become 
sufficiently  soft  to  be  removed  with  ease. 

PUZZLES.— These  form  good  and  improv- 
ing pastimes  for  the  winter  months  or  wet 
evenings  when  more  invigorating  e.xercise 
may  be  unobtainable.  The  best  of  these  are 
as  follows : — 

The  Garden  Puzzle. 

A gentleman  had  a garden,  wherein  grew 
ten  apple  trees,  placed  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  fg.  1.  He  wished  to  divide  these 


among  his  five  sons,  giving  to  each  an  equal 
share  of  the  garden,  the  arbour  being  for  the 
use  of  all.  How  did  he  do  this?  The 
answer  is  given  in  fig.  2. 
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The  Circle  Puzzle. 

Take  a sheet  of  paper,  parchment,  or  card- 
board, of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  diagram. 
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fig.  1,  and  mark  twelve  holes  or  circles  in 
the  places  shown.  The  puzzle  consists  in 


dividing  the  paper  into  four  pieces  of  equal 
size  and  shape,  each  piece  to  contain  three 
circles.  Fig.  2 gives  the  solution. 


ATUuer. 

She  must  find  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
strike  a second  circle  within  it,  half  the 
diameter  of  the  first,  and  having  the  same 
centre.  Then  she  must  cut  the  whole  into 
four  parts,  as  shown  in  ftg.  i.  Then  cut 
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To  Quess  a Number  out  of  several  others. 


along  the  inner  circle,  and  put  the  pieees 
together  as  shown  in  figs.  2,  3. 


This  is  a most  mystifying  puzzle.  You 
tell  a person  to  write  down,  without  your 
seeing  them,  several  figures  in  a row,  thus— 

9 7 6 8 4 6 8 

to  add  them  together ; to  set  down  their 
total  under  the  right  hand  figures  as  in  a 
subtraction  sum ; and  to  subtract  that  total 
from  the  upper  line,  thus — 

9 7 6 8 4 5 8 
4 7 


9 7 6 8 4 1 1 

Then  desire  the  person  to  mark  out  any  one 
of  the  lower  row  of  figures,  and  if  he,  or  she, 
■will  tell  you  what  figures  are  left,  you  will 
name  the  one  scratched  out.  The  explana- 
tion is  this  It  is  a singular  property  of  the 
figure  9,  that  any  row  of  figures  if  added 
together  as  above,  and  the  sum  subtracted, 
will  continue  to  yield  a sum  which  may  be 
divided  exactly  into  a certain  number  of 
nines.  The  sum  will  be  either  18,  27,  36,  45, 
or  a similar  one.  So  that  when  you  are  told 
what  the  remaining  figures  of  the  sum  are. 
Bay, 

4 6 7 8 2 3 

which  make  30,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
figure  6 has  been  scratched  out. 

JVie  Upholslress  Puzzle. 

An  npholstress  had  a circular  piece  of 
velvet,  with  which  to  cover  two  oval  stools. 
The  area  of  these  stools  together,  exclusive 
of  the  hand-holes  in  their  centre,  was  just 
equal  to  that  of  the  piece  of  velvet.  How 
must  she  cut  the  material  so  as  to  make  it 
exactly  suffice  for  the  purpose  ? 


PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.— An  impure 
acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distinctive  distil- 
lation of  wood  in  close  vessels.  Its  acid 
owers  are  superior  to  those  of  the  best 
ousehoid  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  two.  By  re-distillatioii,  saturation  with 
quicklime,  evaporation  of  the  liquid  acetate 
to  dryness,  and  conversion  into  acetate  of 
soda  by  sulphate  of  soda,  the  empyreumatic 
matter  is  so  completely  dissipated,  that  on 
decomposing  the  pure  acetate  of  soda  by 
sulphuric  acid,  a perfectly  colourless  and 
pungent  vinegar  rises  in  distillation.  Its 
strength  will  be  proportioned  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  decomposing  acid. 

PYROSIS,  OR  "Watek- Brash. —This  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  that  can 
hardly  be  called  an  inflammatory  action,  as 
the  attack  comes  on  periodically,  and  when 
relieved  by  vomiting,  seems  to  be  at  an 
end  till,  after  several  hours,  the  same 
chain  of  phenomena  occurs  again.  Water- 
brash  usually  attacks  persons  of,  or  past 
mid-life,  and  more  generally  females  than 
males.  It  commences  with  a sense  of  heat, 
pain  and  constriction  of  the  stomach,  ending 
after  an  hour  or  more  of  sufiering  in  nausea 
and  vomiting,  the  stomach  ejecting  a small 
quantity  of  clear  cool  water,  after  which  the 
distressing  symptoms  cease,  but  only  to 
return  in  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  perhaps 
longer.  The  treatment  of  this  unpleasant 
affection  is  generally  very  easy ; ten  or 
fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  in  a little  water, 
once  or  twice  repeated,  will  subdue  the  half- 
irritated  half-inflammatory  state  of  the 
stomach,  when  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate 
of  potass,  dissolved  in  water,  or  ten  grains 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  will  correct  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  gastric  juice ; while 
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as  a tonic  to  guard  against  a repetition,  five 
(Trains  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  taken  three 
times  a day,  wiil  generally  be  found  suffi- 
cient. In  long  standing  cases,  or  where  the 
symptoms  are  unusually  distressing,  the 
dose  of  laudanum  should  be  followed  by 
two  leeches  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  else 
a blister  the  size  of  a crown  piece  laid  on 
the^same  place,  and  one  of  the  subjoined 
pills  taken  every  six  hours.  Take  of 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  . . 20  grains 
Ginger,  rhubarb,  and  Colombo 
in  powder,  of  each  ...  3 grams 

Hix,  and  make  into  a mass  yvith  the  extract 
of  gentian,  and  divide  into  six  pills.  Should^ 
this  means  fail,  five  grains  of  oxide  ot 
bismuth  may  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
and  two  tablespoqnfuls  of  the  following 
tonic  mixture  every  six  hours.  Take  of 

Quassia 20  grains 

Cascarilla 2 drachms 

Cloves 5 grains 

Infuse  in  half  a pint— ten  ounces— of  boiling 
water  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add 

Nitric  acid 16  drops 

Mix.  In  general,  however,  a dose  of  lauda- 
num, the  simple  potass  or  dried  soda,  with 
the  daily  use  of  the  dinner  pill  prescribed 
under  the  article  Finn,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  painful  symptoms, 
and  cure  this  distressing  affection  of  the 
stomach. 

PYROTECHNY.— See  Fireworks. 


Q. 


QUACKERY.— A term  commonly  applied 
to  empiricism  in  the  art  of  healing.  The 
evils  of  quackery  are  manifold,  and  they  may 
all  be  traced  to  ignorance  and  credulity.  In 
order  to  win  over  the  public,  the  quack  puts 
forth  some  specific  which  professediy  cures  a 
great  number  of  diseases.  But  inasmuch  as 
different  diseases  require  different  modes  of 
treatment,  the  panacea  which  the  pretender 
extols  so  highly,  becomes  self-convicted  as 
an  absurdity,  is  opposed  to  experience,  and 
repumant  to  common  sense.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  do  patronize  quack 
medicines,  and  with  what  resuit,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
quack  medicines  are  resorted  to,  the  sufferer 
not  only  fails  to  find  reUef,  but  aggravates 
it,  or  induces  some  other  complaint,  probably 
more  painful  and  difficult  to  cure.  Many  of 
the  deluded  victims  of  quackery,  are  doubt- 
less persons  who  have  been  martyrs  to  some 
long-standing  complaint,  and  have  probably 
been  under  the  treatment  of  properly  quali- 
fied persons,  and  have  tried  every  approved 
remedy,  but  without  any  successful  result. 
Despair  and  doubt  seize  their  mind,  the 
advertisement  of  a quack  meets  their  eyes, 
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and  they  resolve,  as  a forlorn  hope,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  nostrum.  Now  the  reason- 
able view  to  take  of  quackery  is  this,  it 
persons  who  are  specially  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  are  unable,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  art  and  judgment,  to  cure  certain 
diseases,  such  power  cannot  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  persons,  who  are  not  only 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  but  are  almost  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  very  drugs  they 
tamper  with. 

QUADRILLE.— A gameof  cards,played  by 
four  persons.  The  number  of  cards  required 
are  forty ; the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights 
being  discarded  from  the  pack.  The  deal  is 
made  by  distributing  the  cards  to  each  player, 
three  at  a time  for  two  rounds,  and  four  at 
a time  for  one  round,  commencing  with  the 
right-hand  player,  who  holds  eldest  hand. 
The  trump  is  made  by  the  person  who  plays, 
with  or  without  calling,  by  naming  spades, 
clubs,  diamonds,  or  hearts,  and  the  suit  so 
named  becomes  trumps.  The  following 
tables  will  show  the  rank  and  order  of  the 
cards,  when  trumps,  or  when  not  so  :— 


Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  when 
Trumps. 


Cluhs  and  Spades. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of 
spades. 

Manilie,  the  deuce  of 
spades,  or  of  cluhs. 

Basto,  the  ace  of 
clubs. 


King  . . . .Six. 
Queen  . . Five. 
Knave  . . Four. 
Seven  . . . Three. 
11  in  all. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of 
spades. 

Manilie,  the  seven  of 
hearts  or  of  dia- 
monds. 

Basto,  the  ace  of 
clubs. 

Punto,  the  ace  of 
hearts  or  of  dia- 
monds. 

King  . . . Three. 

Queen  . . Four. 

Knave  . . Five. 

Deuce  . . Six. 

12  in  all. 


Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  when 
NOT  Trumps. 


Cluhs  and  Spades. 
King  . . . Five. 
Queen  . . Four. 
Knave  . . Three. 
Seven  . . . Deuce. 
Six. 

9 in  all. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 
King  . . . Three. 
Queen  . . Four. 
Knave  . . Five. 
Ace  . . . Six. 
Deuce  . . Seven. 
10  in  all. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that 
spadille  and  basto  are  always  trumps  : and 
that  the  red  suits  have  one  trump  more  than 
the  black.  There  is  a trump  between  spadille 
and  basto,  which  is  called  manilie,  and  is  in 
black  the  deuce,  and  in  red  the  seven  ; they 
are  the  second  cards  when  trumps,  and  the 
last  in  their  respective  suits  when  not 
trumps.  Punto  is  the  ace  of  hearts  or  of 
diamonds,  which  are  above  the  king,  and 
the  fourth  trump  when  either  of  those  suits 
are  trumps,  but  are  below  the  knave  and  ace 
of  diamonds  or  hearts,  when  they  are  not 
trumps.  The  two  of  hearts  or  diamonds  is 
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always  superior  to  the  three ; the  three  to 
tlie  lour;  the  lour  to  the  five,  and  the  five  to 
the  six  ; tlie  six  is  only  superior  to  the  seven 
when  it  is  not  trumps,  lor  when  the  seven 
is  manille,  it  is  the  second  trump.  There 
are  tliree  matadores,  namely,  spadille,  ma- 
nille, and  basto ; the  privilege  acaorded  to 
these  cards  is,  tliat  when  the  player  lias  no 
otlier  trumps  but  them,  and  trumps  are  led, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  play  them,  but  may  play 
what  card  lie  Ihinks  proper  ; provided, 
however,  that  tlie  trump  led  is  of  inferior 
value ; but,  if  spadille  sliould  be  led,  he  that 
has  manille  or  basto  only  is  compelled  to 
lead  it,  which  is  tlie  case  with  basto  in  re- 
spect to  manille,  tlie  superior  matadore 
always  facing  the  inferior.  Terms  used  in 
quadrille:— To  ask  leave  is  to  request  to  play 
with  a partner  by  calling  a king.  Basto  is  a 
penalty  incurred  by  not  winning  when  you 
stand  your  game,  or  by  renouncing ; in  which 
cases  you  pay  as  many  counters  as  are  down. 
Cheville  is  being  between  the  eldest  hand  and 
the  dealer.  Codille  is  when  those  who  defend 
the  pool  make  more  tricks  than  those  who 
defend  the  game.  Consolation  is  a claim  to 
the  game,  always  paid  by  those  who  lose, 
whether  by  codille  or  demise.  Devote  is  when 
he  who  stands  the  game  makes  no  tricks. 
DoxCble  is  to  play  for  double  stakes,  with 
regard  to  the  game,  the  consolation,  the  sans 
prendre,  the  matadores,  and  the  devole. 
Forced  spadille  is,  when  all  have  passed,  he 
who  has  spadille  is  then  obliged  to  play  it. 
Forced  sans  prendre  is,  when  having  asked 
leave,  one  of  the  players  offers  to  play  alone, 
in  which  case  you  are  obliged  to  play  alone, 
or  pass.  Friend  is  the  player  who  has  the 
king  called.  Impasse : to  make  the  impasse 
is,  when,  being  in  cheville,  the  knave  of  a suit 
is  played,  of  which  the  player  has  the  king. 
Harks,  fish  counters  put  down  by  the  dealer. 
Mille,  a mark  of  ivory,  which  stands  for  ten 
fish.  Ombre  is  the  name  given  to  him  who 
stands  the  game,  by  calling  or  playing  sans 
appeler,  or  sans  prendre.  Party  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  game,  according  to  the  number 
of  tours  agreed  to  be  played.  Pass  is  the 
term  used  when  you  have  not  either  a hand 
to  play  alone,  or  with  calling  a king.  Pool. 
The  pool  consists  of  the  fishes,  which  are 
staked  for  the  deals,  or  the  counters  put 
down  by  the  players,  or  the  basts  which  go 
to  the  game.  To  defend  the  pool  is  to  be 
against  him  who  stands  the  game.  Prise  is 
the  number  of  fish  or  counters  given  to  each 
player  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 
Bliffie  is  the  order  to  be  observed  at  the  game. 
Remise  is,  when  they  who  stand  the  game  do 
not  make  more  tricks  than  they  who  defend 
the  pool,  then  they  lose  by  remise.  Reprise 
is  synonymous  with  party.  Roi  rendu  is  the 
king  surrendered  when  called,  and  given  to 
the  ombre,  for  which  he  pays  a fish;  in 
which  case  the  person  to  whom  the  game  is 
given  up  must  win  the  game  alone.  Sans 
appeler  is  playing  without  calling  a king. 
Sans  prendre  is  erroneously  used  for  sans 
appeler,  meaning  the  same.  Tenace  is  to 
wait  with  two  trumps  that  must  make  when 
he  who  has  two  others  is  obliged  to  lead, 
such  as  the  two  black  aces  against  manille 
or  punto.  Tours  are  the  counters,  which 


tiiey  who  win  put  down  to  make  the  number 
of  coups  played.  Vole  is  to  get  all  the  tricks, 
cither  with  a friend  or  alone,  sans  prendre, 
or  declared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
deal.  Laws  of  quadrille,  l.  The  cards  are  to 
be  dealt  in  fours  and  threes,  and  in  no  other 
manner.  The  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  begin 
by  either  four  or  three.  If  in  dealing  there 
is  a faced  card,  there  must  be  a new'  deal, 
unless  it  is  the  last  card.  2.  He  who  has 
asked  leave  is  obliged  to  play.  3.  If  a per- 
son play  out  of  his  turn,  the  card  played 
may  be  called  at  any  time  in  that  deal,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  cause  a revoke ; or  either 
of  the  adversaries  may  demand  the  partner 
of  him  who  played  out  of  his  turn,  or  his 
own  partner,  to  play  any  suit  he  thinks  fit. 
4.  No  matadore  can  be  forced  but  by  a 
superior  card ; but  the  superior  forces  the 
inferior  when  led  by  the  first  player.  5. 
Whoever  names  any  suit  for  trumps  must 
abide  by  it,  even  though  it  sliould  happen  to 
be  his  worst  suit.  6.  If  you  play  sans 
prendre  or  have  matadores,  you  are  to  de- 
mand them  before  the  next  dealer  has 
finished  his  deal,  otherwise  you  lose  the 
benefit.  7.  If  any  one  names  his  trump 
without  asking  leave,  he  must  play  alone, 
unless  the  youngest  hand  and  the  rest  have 
passed.  8.  If  the  person  who  won  the  sixth 
trick  plays  the  seventh  card,  he  must  play 
the  vole.  9.  If  you  have  four  kings,  you  may 
call  a queen  to  one  of  your  kings  ; but  you 
must  not  call  the  queen  of  trumps.  10.  If  a 
card  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  it  is 
seen,  it  must  be  played,  unless  the  person 
who  separated  it  plays  sans  prendre.  11. 
If  the  king  called,  or  his  partner  plays  out 
of  his  turn,  no  vole  can  be  played.  12.  No 
one  is  to  be  basted  for  a renounce,  unless 
the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted  ; and  if  any 
person  renounces,  and  it  is  discovered,  if  the 
player  should  happen  to  be  basted  by  such 
renounce,  all  the  parties  are  to  take  up  their 
cards  and  play  them  over  again.  13.  Forced 
spadille  is  not  obliged  to  make  three  tricks. 
14.  The  person  who  undertakes  to  play  the 
vole  has  the  preference  of  playing  before  him 
who  offers  to  play  sans  prendre.  15.  The 
player  is  entitled  to  win  who  has  his  king 
called  before  he  declares  for  tlie  vole.  le. 
When  six  tricks  are  won,  the  winner  of  the 
sixth  must  say,  “ I play,”  or  “ do  not  play, 
the  vole;”  or  “I  ask;”  and  no  more.  17. 
He  who  has  passed  once  has  nought  to  play 
after,  unless  he  has  spadille ; and  he  who 
asks  must  play,  unless  somebody  else  plays 
sans  prendre.  18.  If  the  players  show  their 
cards  before  they  have  won  six  tricks,  they 
may  be  called.  19.  Whoever  has  asked  leave 
cannot  play  sans  prendre,  unless  he  is  forced. 
20.  Any  person  may  look  at  the  tricks  when 
he  is  to  lead.  21.  Whoever,  playing  for  a 
vole,  loses  it,  has  a right  to  stakes,  sans 
prendre,  and  matadores.  22.  Forced  spa- 
dille cannot  play  for  the  vole.  23.  If  any 
person  discovers  his  game,  he  cannot  play 
tile  vole.  24.  No  one  is  to  declare  how  many 
trumps  are  out.  25.  He  who  plays  and  does 
not  win  three  tricks  is  basted  alone,  unless 
forced  spadille.  26.  If  there  are  two  cards 
of  a sort,  it  is  a void  deal,  if  discovered  before 
the  deal  is  played  out. 
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QUADRILLES.  — Dances  in  which  four 
couples  or  eight  persons  are  engaged,  a 
couple  standing  on  each  side  of  a square. 
The  lady  is  always  placed  on  the  gentlernan’s 
right.  There  are  many  sets  of  quadrilles, 
the  figures  in  each  varying  from  the  others, 
but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances 
one  set  is  adhered  to,  which  is  termed 
Payne’s  first  set.  This  set  consists  of  lour 
figures  and  a finale.  The  couples  at  top 
and  bottom  first  perform  a figure;  then  it 
is  performed  by  the  others,  and  so  on.  Ze 
Pantalon. — First  right  and  left,  set  and  turn 
partners ; ladies’  chain,  which  is  perlormed 
by  the  two  ladies  giving  their  right  bauds  to 
each  other,  and  changing  places  ; then  their 
left  hands  to  the  gentlemen,  and  turn  round ; 
and  the  same  back  again  to  places.  Now 
promenade  (each  couple  holding  hands 
crossed)  to  the  opposite  side  ; then  hall  right 
and  left  back  to  places.  V Eti. — The  first 
lady  and  opposite  gentleman  advance  and 
retire,  dance  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
cross  over,  lady  and  gentleman  changing 
places.  Dance  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
cross  again  to  their  own  places,  and  turn 
their  partners.  The  second  lady  and  the 
first  gentleman  do  the  same.  La  Poule. — 
The  first  lady  and  opposite  gentleman  cross 
over,  giving  their  right  hands  ; back  again, 
giving  their  left  and  their  right  to  their 
partners,  and  set,  forming  a line;  pro- 
menade to  opposite  places.  The  two  who 
began,  advance  and  retire;  advance  a second 
time ; the  lady  curtsies,  and  the  gentleman 
bows,  and  return.  The  two  couples  advance 
and  retire,  half  right  and  left  to  their  original 
places.  Za  rrmisc.— Ladies’ chain ; set,  and 
turn  partners ; first  couple  advance  and 
retire ; advance  again ; the  gentleman  re- 
turns, leaving  the  lady  on  the  left  of  the 
opposite  gentleman  ; the  two  ladies  pass  or 
cross  to  the  opposite  side,  changing  to  op- 
posite corners,  during  which  the  gentleman 
passes  between  them,  and  sets.  The  ladies 
cross  over  again,  and  pass  to  opposite 
comers,  while  the  gentleman  returns  to  his 
place,  and  sets.  The  first  couple  set  and 
turn.  During  these  performances  the 
gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  dance  stands 
still.  The  movement  being  finished,  a 
similar  figure  is  performed  by  himself  and 
partner.  La  Finale.  — All  eight  dance  or 
chasse  across,  changing  places  with  their 
partners,  and  set  at  the  corners;  back  again 
to  places,  and  set.  After  this,  L'Eti  is 
danced,  concluding  with  chassd  across. 
This  finale  is  danced  another  way.  All  eight 
promenade  round  the  room,  to  their  own 
places.  The  first  and  second  couple  advance 
and  retire ; advance  again,  chaining  partners, 
and  promenade.  This  is  called  the  galopade 
finale.  — See  Caledonian  Quadrilles, 
Lancers  Quadrilles,  &c. 

QUAIL.— A bird,  native  of  the  East,  which 
migrates  from  warmer  to  colder  regions. 
They  are  naturalized  and  bred  in  England, 
changing  their  residence  in  it,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  from  the  more  exposed  to 
the  more  temperate  districts.  Although 
the  quail  is  not  domesticated  with  us,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  rearing  and  preserving  it 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  partridge  and 
the  pheasant. 


QUAILS  BROILED.— Singe  and  draw 
them,  and  split  them  down  the  back ; put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a little  salad  oil, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper ; cover  them  with  slices  of 
bacon,  stew  them  over  a slow  fire  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  take  them  out, 
cover  them  with  bread  crumbs,  and  broil ; 
serve  them  with  the  sauce  in  which  they 
have  been  dressed,  v/hich  must  be  strained 
and  boiled  up. 

QUAILS  ROAST.— Having  cleaned  them, 
cover  them  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  roast 
as  directed  for  partridge,  basting  well  at 
first  with  butter ; serve  with  a piquant 
sauce. 

QUAILS  STEWED. —Place  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a slice  of  veal,  three  or  four 
rashers  of  bacon,  a little  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
a little  stock  or  good  gravy,  and  a gill  of 
white  wine ; stew  over  a slow  fire  for  half 
an  hour;  then  take  them  out,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  serve  over  the  birds.  Or,  singe 
and  draw  the  quails,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a little  gravy,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  some  stock,  parsley,  and  green  onions, 
a bay  leaf,  and  a few  cloves ; stew  for  half 
an  hour,  and  serve,  garnishing  the  dish  with 
toasted  bread. 

QUAKING  PUDDING.-Scald  a quart 
of  cream ; when  almost  cold,  put  to  it  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  a spoonful  and  a half 
of  flour,  with  nutmeg  and  sugar.  Tie  it 
close  in  a buttered  cloth,  boil  it  for  an  hour, 
and  turn  it  out  carefully  without  cracking 
it.  Serve  it  with  melted  butter,  a little 
wine,  and  sugar. 

QUARRIES.— A species  of  paving  tile 
manufactured  in  Staifordshire,  and  formed 
of  small  squares  six  inches  on  the  side, 
coloured  blue,  red,  drab,  and  black.  These, 
if  properly  arranged,  make  beautiful  floors, 
and  pathways  for  hothouses,  gardens,  &c. 

QUARTER  DAYS.— Four  days  in  the 
year,  upon  which,  by  common  consent, 
certain  obligations  are  discharged,  and  pe- 
cuniary engagements  fulfilled.  These  days 
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are  especially  set  aside  for  the  payment  of 
rent,  taxes,  &o.  They  are  Lady  Day,  the 
•25th  of  March;  Midsummer  Day,  the  24tli 
of  .Tune;  Michaelmas  Day,  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  Christmas  Day,  the  25th  of 
December. 

QUEEN  CAKES.  — Wash  a pound  of 
butter  in  a little  orange-ilower  water,  beat 
it  to  a cream  with  a large  wooden  spoon,  a 
pound  of  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar,  a 
pound  of  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  eight  eggs 
weil  beaten,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds  pounded;  add  the 
sugar  to  the  butter,  put  in  the  eggs  by 
degrees,  and  then  the  flour  and  the  other 
ingredients,  adding  last  of  all  a wineglass- 
ful of  brandy  ; beat  the  whole  well  together 
for  an  hour,  and  bake  it  in  small  buttered 
tins  in  a brisk  oven. 

Butter,  lib. ; orange-flower  water, 
sufficient ; sugar,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; currants, 
?lb. ; eggs,  8 ; nutmeg,  to  flavour  ; bitter 
almonds,  2ozs  ; brandy.  1 wineglassful. 

QOICKLIME.-See  Lime. 

QUICKSILVER.— See  Mercury. 

QUILLS,  TO  Prepare. — Immerse  the 
quill,  when  plucked  from  the  wing,  in  water 
almost  boiling;  leave  it  there  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  soft;  compress  it,  turning  it  on 
its  axis  with  the  back  or  blade  of  a knife. 
The  immersion  and  compression  must  be 
continued  till  the  quill  is  clear.  When  cold, 
and  the  membrane  and  greasy  covering  are 
entirely  removed,  it  is  immersed  a last 
time  to  render  it  cylindrical,  which  is  done 
by  whirling  it  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger; it  is  then  dried  in  a gentle  tem- 
perature. 

QUINCE  BLANC  MANGE.  — Dissolve 
in  a pint  of  prepared  juice  of  quinces  an 
ounce  of  the  best  isinglass  ; add  ten  ounces 
of  sugar,  roughly  pounded,  and  stir  these 
together  gently  over  a clear  fire,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  the  juice  forms 
into  a jelly  as  it  falls  from  the  spoon.  Re- 
move the  scum  carefully,  and  pour  the 
boiling  jelly  gradually  to  half  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  stirring  them  briskly  together 
as  they  are  mixed ; they  must  be  stirred 
until  very  nearly  cold,  and  then  poured  into 
a mould  which  has  been  rubbed  in  every 
part  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
very  pure  salad  oil,  or,  if  more  convenient, 
into  one  that  has  been  dipped  into  cold 
water.  This  jelly,  if  carefully  made,  and 
with  ripe  quinces,  is  one  of  the  most  richly- 
flavoured  preparations  of  fruit  it  is  possible 
to  imagine. 

Juice  of  quinces,  1 pint;  isinglass, 
loz.  ; sugar,  lOozs. ; cream,  i pint. 

QUINCE,  Culture  of.— The  quince  is  a 
fruit  somewhat  resembling  the  apple, 
but  of  a peculiar  flavour.  The  trees  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  autumn,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  of  having  the  same,  or  any 
good  fruit  from  the  seedlings.  The  several 
varieties  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  layers  ; also  by  suckers  from  such  trees 
as  grow  upon  their  own  roots,  and  by 
grafting  and  budding  upon  their  own  or 
pear  stocks.  Cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers 
may  be  planted  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 


spring.  Choose  young  wood  for  the  cuttings 
and  layers.  They  will  be  rooted  by  next 
autumn ; then  transplant  into  nursery  rows 
two  feet  asunder ; plant  the  suckers  also  at 
the  same  distance,  and  train  the  whole  for 
the  purposes  intended;  if  for  standards 
with  a stem,  to  any  desired  height  from 
three  to  six  leet ; then  encourage  them  to 
branch  out  at  top,  to  form  a head ; those 
designed  for  dwarfs  must  be  headed  near 
the  ground,  and  trained  accordingly  for 
espaliers  or  dwarf  standards.  When  they 
have  formed  tolerable  heads,  plant  them 
out  finally.  Standard  quinces,  designed  as 
fruit-trees,  may  be  stationed  in  the  garden 
or  orchard,  and  some  ^ the  side  of  any 
water  in  bye- places,  suffering  the  whole  to 
take  their  own  natural  growth.  And  as 
espaliers,  they  may  be  arranged  with  other 


moderate  growing  trees,  about  fifteen  feet 
apart.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  early 
in  November,  choosing  a dry  day,  bruising 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  placing 
them  thinly  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit 
room,  or  in  any  other  cool  place ; examine 
them  frequently,  and  remove  all  such  as 
appear  to  be  beginning  to  decay,  as  they 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a minute 
fungus,  which,  if  not  checked,  would  speedily 
spread  over  the  whole  stock, 

QUINCE  JELLY. — Pare,  core,  and  quar- 
ter some  ripe  but  perfectly  sound  quinces, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  throw  them  as 
they  are  done  into  part  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  boiled,  allow  one  pint 
of  this  to  each  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  sim- 
mer it  gently  until  it  is  a little  broken,  but 
not  so  long  as  to  redden  the  juice,  which 
ought  to  be  very  pale.  Ihirn  the  whole  into 
a jelly-bag.  or  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
fine  cloth,  and  let  it  drain  very  closely  from 
it,  but  without  the  slightest  pressure.  Weigh 
the  juice,  put  it  into  a very  clean  preserving 
pan,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  it,  until  it 
is  entirely  dissolved,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  juice,  or  fourteen  ounces, 
if  tile  fruit  should  be  very  acid-:  keep  it 
constantly  stirred,  and  thoroughly  cleared 
from  scum  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
longer,  or  until  it  jellies  strongly  in  falling 
from  the  skimmer;  then  pour  it  directly 
into  glasses  or  moulds.  If  properly  made, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  turn  out  of  the 
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I tetter,  and  it  will  be  beautifully  transparent 
I and  rich  in  flavour.  It  may  be  made  with 
I an  equal  weight  of  juice  and  sugar,  mixed 
together  in  the  first  instance,  and  boiled 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

l$g"  To  each  pound  of  quinces,  1 pint  of 
Avater;  to  each  pound  of  juice,  l2ozs.  sugar; 
or,  juice  and  sugar,  equal  weight. 

QUINCE  JUICE.-Pour  into  a clean 
earthen  pan  two  quarts  of  spring  water, 
and  throw  into  it,  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
pared,  quartered,  and  weighed,  four  pounds 
of  quinces.  When  all  are  done,  stew  them 
gently,  until  they  are  well  broken,  but  not 
quite  reduced  to  a pulp  ; turn  them  into  a 
jelly-bag,  or  strain  tbe  juice  from  them, 
without  pressure,  through  a closely- woven 
cloth,  which  should  be  gathered  over  the 
fruit  and  tied,  and  suspended  above  a deep 
pan  until  the  juice  ceases  to  drop  from  it : 
this,  if  not  very  clear,  must  be  rendered  so 
before  it  is  used  for  syrup  or  jelly  ; but  for 
all  other  purposes,  once  straining  it  will  be 
sufficient. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE.  — Pare  and 
quarter  some  quinces,  and  weigh  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar.  To  four  pounds  of  the 
latter  put  a quart  of  water,  boil  and  skim 
it  well,  during  the  time  the  quinces  are 
being  prepared.  Lay  the  fruit  in  a stone 
jar,  with  a teacupful  of  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  pack  them  with  a little  sugar  strewn 
i between.  Cover  the  jar  close,  set  it  in  a 
I cool  oven,  or  on  a stove,  and  let  the  quinces 
f soften  till  they  become  red.  Then  pour  the 
I syrup  and  a quart  of  quince  juice  into  a 
i preserving  pan,  and  boil  all  together  till 
; the  marmalade  be  completed,  breaking  the 
lumps  of  fruit  with  the  ladle ; otherwise  the 
fruit  is  so  hard  that  it  will  require  a great 
deal  of  time. 

QUINCE  PIE.— Pare,  cut,  and  core  suffi- 
cient quinces  to  fill  the  dish,  put  a small 
cup  in  the  centre,  add  one  clove  to  every 
three  quinces,  a pintof  powdered  cinnamon, 
a small  piece  of  chopped  lemon-peel,  and 
sugar ; bake  according  to  size. 

QUINCE  PRESERVED.— Pare  and  core 
some  quinces,  and  cut  them  into  quarters 
or  little  round  slices,  put  them  into  a pre- 
serving pan,  and  cover  them  with  the  parings 
and  a very  little  water.  Cover  them  close, 
to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  boil  them  till  tliey 
are  tender.  Take  out  the  quinces,  and 
strain  the  liquor  through  a bag.  To  every 
pint  of  liquor  allow  a pound  of  loaf  sugar; 
boil  the  juice  and  the  sugar  together  for 
about  ten  minutes,  skimming  it  well ; then 
put  in  the  quinces,  and  boil  them  gently  for 
twenty  minutes.  When  the  sugar  seems  to 
have  completely  penetrated  them,  take  them 
out,  put  them  in  a glass  jar,  and  pour  the 
juice  over  them  warm.  Tie  them  up  wlien 
cold  with  brandied  paper,  and  set  them  by 
in  a cool  dry  place. 

QUINCE  PUDDING. — Scald  six  large 
qainces  till  they  become  very  tender,  pare 
off  the  thin  rind,  and  scrape  them  to  a pulp 
Add  powdered  sugar  enough  to  make  them 
very  sweet,  and  a little  pounded  ginger  and 


cinnamon.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  some  salt,  and  stir  in  a pint  of  cream  ; 
mix  them  with  the  quinces,  and  bake  it  in  a 
dish,  with  a puff  crust  round  the  edge. 

QUINCE  WINE.— This  wine  is  made 
from  very  ripe  quinces.  When  gathered, 
they  must  be  thoroughly  wiped  and  pared  ; 
then  slice  the  quinces  lengthwise,  and  re- 
move cores,  bruising  them  thoroughly  in  a 
mashing-tub  with  a pestle.  Strain  off  the 
liquid  part,  by  pressing  the  pulp  in  a hair 
bag ; warm  this  liquor  over  the  fire,  and 
skim  it,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Sprinkle 
into  it  some  powdered  loaf  sugar,  then,  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  a quart  of  wine,  boil 
twelve  or  fourteen  large  quinces  thinly 
sliced;  add  two  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and 
then  strain  off  the  liquid  part,  and  mix  it 
with  the  natural  juice  of  the  quinces ; put 
this  into  a cask,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  then  let  it  settle;  put  in  two  or 
three  whites  of  eggs,  and  alterwards  draw 
it  off.  To  make  it  still  better,  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon  to  a quart  of  liquor,  to 
the  consumption  of  a third  part,  and  put  it 
into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is  fermenting. 

QUINZE.  — A game  of  cards  usually 
played  by  two  persons  only ; it  is  much 
admired  for  its  simplicity  and  fairness,  as 
it  depends  entirely  upon  chance,  is  soon  de- 
cided, and  does  not  require  the  attention 
which  most  other  games  do.  It  is,  there- 
fore, particularly  calculated  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  sport  upon  an  equal  chance. 
The  name  of  quinze  means  fifteen,  that 
being  the  number  of  the  game,  which  must 
be  made  as  follows  : — f.  The  cards  must  be 
shuffled  by  the  two  players,  and  when  they 
have  cut  for  deal,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
him  who  outs  the  lowest,  the  dealer  has  the 
liberty  to  shuffle  them  again.  2.  After  the 
cards  are  shuffled,  the  adversary  cuts  them  : 
the  dealer  then  gives  one  card  to  his  oppo- 
nent and  one  to  himself.  3.  Should  the 
dealer’s  adversary  not  approve  of  his  card, 
he  is  entitled  to  have  as  many  cards  given 
to  him,  one  after  the  other,  as  will  make 
fifteen,  or  come  nearest  to  that  number ; 
which  are  usually  given  from  the  top  of  the 
pack : for  example,  if  he  should  have  a 
deuce  and  draw  a five,  which  amounts  to 
seven,  he  must  continue  going  on,  in  expec- 
tation of  coming  nearer  to  fifteen.  If  he 
draw  an  eight,  which  will  make  just  fifteen, 
he,  as  being  eldest  hand,  is  sure  of  winning 
the  game.  But  if  he  overdraw  himself,  and 
make  more  than  fifteen,  he  loses,  unless  the 
dealer  should  happen  to  do  the  same  ; which 
circumstance  constitutes  a drawn  game; 
and  the  stakes  are  consequently  doubled. 
In  this  manner  the  players  persevere  until 
one  of  them  has  won  the  game,  by  standing 
and  being  nearest  to  fifteen.  4.  At  the  end 
of  each  game,  the  cards  are  packed  and 
shuffled,  and  the  players  again  cut  for  deal. 
5.  The  advantage  is  invariably  on  the  side 
of  the  elder  hand. 

QUOITS.— An  excellent  game  affording 
healthy  exercise  to  the  players.  To  play  at 
quoits  an  iron  pin,  fig.  i,  called  a hob,  is 
driven  into  the  ground  to  within  a few 
inches  of  the  top,  and  at  the  distance  of 
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eighteen  or  twenty  yards,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon ; a second  pin  of  iron  is  aiso 
llxed.  The  piayers  are  gtneraiiy  divided 
into  parties,  and  each  one  pitches  a 
quoit,  .fig.  2,  from  hob  to  liob ; those  wlio 
pitcli  the  nearest  reckoning  towards  the 
game.  Hut  the  determination  is  discri- 
minately  marked ; for  instance,  if  a quoit 
beionging  to  A lies  nearest  to  the  hob,  and  a 
quoit  belonging  to  B lies  second,  A can  claim 
but  one  towards  the  game,  though  all  his 
other  quoits  lie  nearer  to  the  mark  than  all 
tile  other  quoits  of  B,  because  one  quoit  of  B 
being  the  second  nearest  to  the  hob  “cuts 
out,”  as  it  is  called,  all  behind  it;  if  no 
such  quoit  had  interfered,  then  A would 


have  reckoned  all  his  as  one  each.  Having 
cast  all  their  quoits,  the  players  walk  to 
the  opposite  end,  and  determine  the  state  of 
the  play;  then,  taking  their  stand  there, 
throw  their  quoits  back  again,  and  continue 
to  do  so  alternately  as  long  as  the  game 
remains  undecided.  A quoit  that  falls  with 
its  flat  side  upwards  does  not  count.  The 
quoit  should  be  delivered  from  the  hand  by 
an  upward  and  forward  pitch  with  a steady 
aim  at  the  pin,  near  which  it  should  sink 
with  its  sharp  edge  iu  the  turf.  The  dress 
in  quoits  should  be  loose  and  easy,  with  no 
restraint  from  braces. 
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RABBIT  BOILED. —Wash  the  rabbit 
thoroughly,  truss  it  firmly  with  the  head 
turned  and  skewered  to  the  sides,  put  it 
into  sufficient  boiling  water  to  keep  it  quite 
covered  until  it  is  cooked,  simmer  it  gently 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  ; when  very 
young  they  will  require  less  time  than  this. 
Cover  it  with  rich  white  sauce,  mix  it 
with  the  liver  parboiled,  finely  pounded, 
and  well  seasoned  witli  cayenne  and  lemon- 
juice  ; or  serve  with  onion  sauce, 
j (BABBIT  COLD,  to  Dress.  — Cut  the 
rabbit  into  quarters,  beat  up  one  or  two 
eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  dressed, 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt,  some  parsley  minced  fine,  and  a few 
bread  crumbs ; mix  them  well  together,  and 


cover  the  rabbit  with  this  batter ; broil  it, 
or  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven,  or  have  ready 
some  hot  dripping  in  a pan,  in  which  fry 
the  rabbit  to  a light  brown  colour;  thicken 
a little  gravy  with  some  flour,  flavour  with 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  serve. 

RABBIT  CURRIED. — Cut  up  a rabbit 
into  rather  small  pieces,  splitting  the  head 
in  half,  cut  two  large  onions  and  one 
apple  into  very  small  dice,  and  fry  them  iu 
a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  ; when 
nicely  browned,  add  a tablespoonful  of 
curry  powder,  a teaspoonful  of  curry  paste, 
a tea.spoonful  of  flour,  and  a pint  of  stock  ; 
mix  the  whole  well  together,  then  put  on 
the  rabbit  with  half  a pound  of  streaked 
bacon  cut  into  small  square  pieces ; let  the 
whole  stew  very  gently  upon  a very  slow 
fire,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; when 
done,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  trying 
with  the  point  of  a knife  if  the  flesh  will 
leave  the  bone  easily,  pour  off  as  much  of 
the  fat  as  possible,  and  turn  the  rabbit  out 
upon  a dish  ; serve  with  rice  separately. 

RABBIT  FRICASSEED.- Wash  a young 
rabbit  thoroughly,  and  cut  it  into  joints, 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  streaked  bacon  cut  small,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  some  salt;  cover  the  whole 
with  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes,  keeping  it  well  skimmed ; pass  the 
liquor  through  a sieve.  Into  another  stew- 
pan put  two  ounces  of  batter,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  a little  of  the  liquor ; set  it 
on  the  lird!  and  stir  it  well  till  it  boils ; add 
the  rabbit  and  bacon  with  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  small  onions,  let  the  whole  simmer 
until  the  onions  are  done;  skim  well;  then 
pour  in  a wineglassful  of  white  wine  mixed 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg ; leave  it  to  thicken,  remove 
the  rabbit,  pile  it  on  sippets,  pour  sauce  over 
it,  garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and  serve 
hot. 

RABBIT  FRIED.  — Cut  a rabbit  into 
joints,  dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  and  then 
into  fine  bread  crumbs,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  when  all  are  ready,  fry  them  in 
butter  over  a moderate  fire  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes  ; simmer  two  or  three  strips 
of  lemon-peel  in  a little  gravy  until  it  is 
well  flavoured  with  it ; boil  tbe  liver  of  the 
rabbit  for  live  minutes,,  let  it  cool,  and  then 
mince  it ; thicken  the  gravy  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  a small  teaspoonlul  of  flour, 
add  the  liver,  give  the  sauce  a minute’s  boil, 
stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lemon-juice;  dish  the 
rabbit,  pour  the  sauce  under  it,  and  serve  it 
quickly. 

RABBIT  GIBELOTTE.-Cut  up  a rabbit 
and  put  into  a saucepan  with  butter,  add 
small  slices  of  bacon,  and  brown  it;  then 
take  it  out  of  the  saucepan  for  a few 
minutes,  and  put  in  a tablespoonful  of  flour, 
which  is  to  be  lightly  browned ; put  back 
the  rabbit  and  the  bacon,  add  a little  stock 
and  a small  quantity  of  white  wine,  some 
chopped  mushrooms  and  sweet  herbs ; stew, 
and  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is 
done,  add  several  small  sized  onions,  pre- 
viously browned  in  butter. 
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KABBIT  HASHED.— Cut  the  rabbit  into 
joints,  put  the  trimmings  into  a stewpan 
with  a quart  of  the  liquor  it  has  been  boiled 
in,  and  a large  onion  cut  into  quarters  ; let 
it  boil  for  half  an  hour  ; strain  it  througli 
a sieve ; then  put  two  tablespoonfuls  ol 
flour  into  a basin,  and  mix  it  well  by 
degrees  witli  the  hot  broth ; set  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil  up,  then  strain  it  througli  a fine 
sieve,  wash  out  the  stewpan,  lay  the  poultry 
in  it,  and  pour  tlie  gravy  on  it ; set  it  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  for 
fifteen  minutes ; five  minutes  before  it  is 
served  up,  cut  the  stuffing  into  slices,  and 
put  it  in  to  warm,  then  take  it  out  and  lay 
it  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  put  tfie 
poultry  in  the  middle;  carefully  skim  the 
fat  off  tlie  gravy,  then  sliake  it  round  well 
in  the  stewpan  and  pour  it  to  the  hash. 
The  dish  may  also  be  garnished  with  sippets 
of  toasted  bread. 

KABBIT  MUMBLED.  — Boil  a rabbit 
well,  but  not  too  much,  remoVe  the  flesh 
and  chop  it  up  fine ; then  add  nutmeg,  salt, 
lemon-peel,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Put 
whole  into  a stewpan  witli  twelve  eggs  and 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter ; stir  it 
well,  and  serve  in  a dish  with  sippets. 

RABBIT  PATTIES.  — Mince  the  best 
parts  of  a cold  roast  rabbit  into  small  pieces, 
with  a little  finely  shred  mutton  suet. 
Make  a gravy  from  the  bones  and  skins,  or 
use  any  other  good  gravy ; thicken  it  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  season  with  salt, 
cayenne,  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  half  a 
lemon  grated,  and  a very  little  red  wine. 
Stew  the  mince,  fill  patty-pans  with  it,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

RABBIT  PIE.— Cut  a rabbit  into  joints, 
splitting  the  head  in  half,  and  lay  them  in 
lukewarm  water  for  half  an  hour;  then  dry 
them  upon  a cloth,  season  well  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  with  chopped  shalots,  parsley, 
two  bay  leaves,  and  a teaspoonful  of  flour  ; 
cut  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  streaked 
bacon  into  square  pieces,  lay  in  the  pieces  of 
fabbit  and  bacon  together,  in  a pie  dish, 
our  in  a little  water,  cover  with  paste,  and 
ake  in  a moderate  oven. 

RABBIT  PUDDING.  — Wash  a rabbit 
thoroi^hly,  remove  the  head,  and  cut  the 
body  into  small  pieces ; make  a light  suet 
paste,  allowing  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
beef  or  veal  suet  finely  minced,  to  a pound 
of  flour ; season  the  rabbit  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  mushroom  powder,  line  a 
dish  with  the  paste,  put  the  rabbit  in  and 
boil  it  in  a cloth  for  two  hours  and  a half; 
serve  it  with  gravy  in  a sauce-tureen.  One 
or  two  slices  of  pickled  pork,  or  streaked 
bacon,  may  be  added. 

RABBIT  RAGOUT. — Half-roast  a rabbit, 
cut  it  into  joints,  and  stew  it  in  good  stock 
with  a couple  of  onions,  two  dozen  corns  of 
allspice  and  black  pepper,  a few  cloves,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a couple  of  bay 
leaves.  Skim  the  stew,  and  keeping  the  lid 
quite  close,  let  it  simmer  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  leaving 
the  rabbit  in  the  stewpan  to  keep  hot. 
Take  off  the  surface  of  fat,  which. will  soon 
form,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  butter 
rolled  in  browned  flour,  until  it  is  as  stiff  as 
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pancake  batter.  Add  to  it  a glass  of  white 
wine  and  a little  lemon-juice.  Dish  the 
rabbit,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  garnish  with 
fried  bread,  and  serve. 

KABBIT  ROASTED  — Truss  the  rabbit, 
and  stuff  it  with  the  liver  minced  raw  and 
mixed  with  grated  bread,  ham,  butter  or 
suet,  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned  with  a 
little  lemon-thyme,  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  bound  with  beaten  egg.  Sew 
it  up,  set  it  down  before  a quick  fire,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  Serve  with  gravy,  or 
melted  butter  with  lemon-juice  in  it. 

KABBIT  SOUP.— Take  two  full-grown 
or  three  young  rabbits ; cut  them  into 
joints,  flour,  and  fry  them  lightly ; add  to 
them  three  onions  of  moderate  size,  also 
fried  to  a clear  brown  ; on  these  pour 
gradually  seven  pints  of  boiling  water, 
throw  in  a large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  plear 
off  all  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and 
then  put  to  the  soup  a bunch  of  parsley, 
four  medium-sized  carrots,  and  a small 
teaspoonful  of  peppercorns  ; boil  the  whole 
very  gently  for  five  hours  or  five  hours  and 
a half;  add  more  salt  if  needed,  strain  off 
the  soup,  let  it  cool  sufficiently  for  the  fat 
to  be  skimmed  clear  from  it,  heat  it  afresh, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  sippets  of  fried 
bread.  Add  a thickening  of  rice  flour,  or  of 
wheaten  flour  browned  in  the  oven  and 
mixed  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  ketchup. 

RABBIT  STEWED. — Wash  a rabbit 
thoroughly,  let  it  lie  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  cold  water,  cut  it  into  joints,  dry  them 
upon  a cloth,  dredge  them  with  flour,  fry 
thqra  of  a light  brown  with  butter,  and 
stew  them  in  the  following  sauce:  brown 
three  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a minced  onion,  some 
pepper  and  salt;  add  a pint  of  gravy  and 
the  rabbits,  stew  them  till  they  are  tender, 
and  just  previous  to  serving,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  ketchup.  When  the  rabbit  is  to 
be  dressed  with  a white  sauce,  it  should  not 
be  fried,  but  stewed  in  the  white  stock, 
which  is  seasoned  with  white  pepper  and 
salt,  and  thickened  with  a piece  of  butter 
mixed  with  flour.  A few  minutes  before 
serving  add  a little  cream,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  pickle. 

RABBIT,  TO  Carve.— See  Rabbit. 

RABBIT,  TO  Choose.- A rabbit  when 
old,  has  the  haunches  thick,  the  ears  dry 
and  tough,  and  the  claws  blunt  and  ragged. 
A young  rabbit  has  claws  smooth  and 
sharp,  eavs  that  tear  easily,  and  a narrow 
cleft  in  the  lip. 

RABBIT  SHOOTING.— In  some  parts 
where  the  country  is  of  a light  sandy  soil, 
rabbits  are  tolerably  numerous,  although 
not  claimed  as  private  property  ; and  such 
a locality  prevents  a fair  opportunity  for  the 
amusement  of  ferreting  them,  which,  to  be 
well  done,  must  be  performed  quietly  and 
adroitly.  In  the  first  place,  the  ferrets  must 
be  muzzled : thus  unable  to  seize  the  rabbit 
by  the  throat,  they  are  turned  into  the 
burrows.  Attention  must  now  be  paid  by 
the  shooters,  who  stand  at  a moderate 
distance  from  the  rabbit-holes,  from  whence 
they  watch  the  bolting  of  the  game  from  the 
different  holes,  out  of  which  the  ferrets 
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have  driven  the  rabbits.  Kabblt  shooting 
on  open  warrens  is,  however,  the  most 
legitimate  sport;  and  although  the  numbers 
here  are  not  great,  there  is  often  sport 
enough  to  repay  the  search  after  them.  In 
approaching  these  wary  animais,  a degree 
of  caution  is  necessary,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  never  to 
advance  in  a straight  line,  or  even  look 
directly  towards  them ; walk  leisurely 
along  in  the  face  of  the  wind ; stoop 
and  pick  up,  or  appear  to  pick  up,  a 
bough  or  piece  of  turf,  or  to  examine  any 
matter  before  you,  and  such  conduct  wiil 
often  throw  them  off  their  guard.  While 
doing  this,  if  a dog  is  with  you,  keep  him 
close  ; your  clothes,  also,  should  be  dark,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  on  the  approach  a long 
way  off.  When  you  have  ventured  as  near 
as  they  will  allow  without  retreating  to 
their  earth,  then  stoop.  When  storms  arise, 
the  intervals  between  are  often  favourable 
for  getting  near  rabbits,  particularly  when 
the  wind  blows  from  them  to  you.  When  a 
number  are  come  upon  suddenly  at  the  edge 
of  a wood  frequented  by  them,  it  often 
happens  that  the  old  ones  will  immediately 
take  the  covert  ; but  not  so  the  young  ones, 
who  prick  up  their  ears,  and  perhaps  raise 
themselves  up  to  examine  you ; now  take 
your  shot. 

RABBIT  SNARE.  — Rabbits  are  fre- 
quently found  to  be  mischievous  animals  by 
the  farmer,  costing  him  much  trouble  and 
expense.  They  may  be  caught  by  steel 
traps,  by  wire  snares,  and  also  by  nets.  The 
traps  mostly  used  are  either  snares  or  steel 
traps.  In  order  to  trap  the  animals  success- 
fully, it  is  requisite  to  know  something  of 
their  habits.  They  feed  in  the  evening,  and 
sleep  in  their  “form”  during  the  day  ; they 
are  very  active  and  playful  during  moon- 
light nights.  Their  running  consists  of  a 
aucoession  of  leaps ; and  as  they  are  very 
swift  aud  strong,  considerable  strength 
is  required  in  the  traps  that  are  to  hold 
them.  After  a rainy  night,  they  leave 
cover  on  account  of  the  wet ; the  generality, 
under  such  circumstances,  run  the  high- 
ways or  stony  lanes.  When  the  ground  is 
dry  and  the  wind  cold,  rabbits  then  prefer 
the  paths  that  are  covered  with  leaves.  In 
looking  lor  a rabbit,  much  depends  upon  the 
season ; if  it  be  spring,  she  will  be  found 
upon  the  fallows  or  green  corn ; during  the 
autumn,  she  will  frequent  the  stubble  and 
turnips ; and  in  winter,  she  will  not  unfre- 
quently  sit  near  houses,  in  brambles  or 
bushes  of  thorns.  From  the  frequency 
with  which  the  rabbit  goes  over  the  same 
ground,  she  establishes,  both  in  cover  and 
out  of  it,  what  is  termed  a “ run,”  a beaten 
track,  over  which  she  is  almost  sure  to  pass 
within  a short  space  of  time.  The  run  is 
distinguished  by  the  leaves  and  grass  being 
pressed  down,  by  small  brambles  being 
turned  aside,  and  in  fallow  grounds  by  a 
smoothness  that  is  imparted  to  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  by  the  track  of  feet.  It  is  in 
these  runs  that  the  traps  should  be  set. 
The  steel  trap  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  “gin  ” used  for  rats,  but  is 
somewhat  stronger  in  the  spring.  These 


steel  traps,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of 
strength,  are  sold  by  most  ironmongers, 
and  by  dealers  in  agricultural  implements. 
The  steel  trap  is  simply  buried  in  the  run, 
and  leaves,  grass,  or  earth  strewed  over  its 
surface  so  as  to  give  no  appearance  of  an 
unusual  character.  1 1 is  unnecessary  to  bait 
the  trap.  I’recaution  should,  however,  be 
taken  to  tie  the  trap  to  a bough  or  peg  in 
the  ground,  by  a piece  of  strong  string, 
otherwise  the  rabbit  will  carry  away  the 
trap.  Wire  snares  are  also  very  effective 
traps.  They  are  made  of  fine  copper  wires, 
and  being  inexpensive,  a number  of  them 
may  be  set  where  rabbits  abound.  The 
wires  are  made  to  form  a running  loop, 
just  such  as  we  form  with  string  ; only  the 
wires  are  so  arranged  that  they  all  unite  to 
form  the  one  loop.  No  ingenious  person 
could  fail  to  form  the  loop,  after  a few 
minutes’  handling  of  the  wire.  It  is  so 
simple  that  it  will  suggest  itself.  The  loop 
thus  made,  i?  set  across  a run,  so  that  the 
top  of  the  loop  stands  say  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground ; and  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  position  a peg  of  wood  is  driven 
in  the  ground  a little  way  from  the  run,  and 
in  the  top  of  the  peg  there  is  a slit  which 
serves  to  catch  the  ends  of  the  wires  and 
hold  them  in  position.  The  wires  must  be 
tied  firmly  at  the  end  to  a string,  which 
may  lie  on  the  ground ; the  end  of  the 
string  should  be  tied  to  a bough  sufficiently 
high  from  the  ground  to  yield  a little  when 
it  is  pulled.  This  yielding  of  the  bough 
prevents  the  rabbit  from  snapping  the 
string,  which  it  would  otherwise  do  in  its 
endeavours  to  escape.  Netting  rabbits 
is  effected  by  nets  being  placed  across  the 
runs,  but  it  is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  as 
it  is  less  practicable  than  other  methods. 
There  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  taking  rabbits 
by  single  wires  and  what  is  called  a spriugle. 
as  seen  in  fig.  1.  A strong  and  springy 
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stick  (A),  is  stuck  deep  into  the  ground  in 
an  upright  direction  ; its  smaller  end  is  then 
bent  over,  and  also  buried  sufficiently  in 
the  ground  to  keep  it  down.  To  this  end  a 
wire  (B)  is  tied  by  a short  string,  and  when 
the  rabbit  is  caught,  his  first  jump  pulls  the 
end  of  the  springle  out  of  the  soil,  and  it 
then  lifts  the  rabbit  completely  from  the 
ground,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  thereby  depriving 
it  of  all  power  of  escape.  Rabbits  are  also 
caught  with  the  aid  of  ferrets.  A ferret 
being  put  into  a hole,  a square  net,  about  a 
yard  square,  is  then  thrown  over  the  mouth 
of  the  hole ; the  rabbit  runs  out  with  a 
jump,  and  is  instantly  entangled  in  the  net, 
so  that  escape  is  impossible.  This  mode  of 
netting  is  iar  easier  and  more  expeditious 
than  the  loop  netting,  in  which  the  net  is 
made  as  a bag,  drawn  together  by  a running 
string,  for  this  method  gives  considerable 
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trouble  to  get  the  rabbit  out,  wliereag  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  take  them  from  a square 
net.  The  form  of  trap  called  the  “ tipe  ” is 
only  applicable  to  large  warreus,  or  to 
places  where  rabbits  so  abound,  as  to  make 
it  a point  of  importance  to  reduce  their 
numbers.  A large  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground. 


Fig.  2. 


and  over  this  a false  surface,  just  like  the 
ground,  so  evenly  balanced  by  a hinge  that 
tlie  weight  of  a rabbit  will  turn  it  com- 
pletely over.  The  trap  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  door  is  kept  fixed  for  a night  or 
two,  to  give  the  rabbits  confidence ; then  it 
is  set  free,  and  in  this  way  large  numbers  of 
rabbits  may  be  taken  in  a single  night. 
The  same  modes  here  enumerated  for  the 
taking  of  rabbits  are  for  the  most  part 
equally  applicable  to  hares. 

RABBITS,  TO  Breed  axd  Rear. — The 
breeding  and  rearing  of  rabbits  not  only 
affords  an  agreeable  pastime  for  youth,  but, 
owing  to  their  amazing  fecundity,  renders 
the  keeping  of  them  in  a tame  state  an 
object  of  some  consequence  in  cottage  eco- 
nomy. The  rabbit  litters  seven  times  in  the 
year,  and  generally  produces  eight  young  at 
a time.  At  the  age  of  five  months  the  ani- 
mal begins  to  breed,  but  it  is  as  well  to  defer 
it  till  nine.  In  choosing  rabbits  for  stock, 
it  will  be  found  that  those  which  are  in  colour 
nearest  the  wild  ones,  are  in  general  the 
most  hardy  ; after  the  black  or  black  and 
white,  then  the  white,  then  the  sandy,  and 
lastly  the  grey  and  white.  The  young 
fancier  may  either  purchase  a doe  with 
young,  or  he  may  obtain  four  or  five  young 
ones.  If  the  former,  he  should  be  guided  in 
his  selection  by  some  experienced  person  ; 
if  the  latter,  he  should  take  especial  care  that 
the  young  ones  are  in  good  health,  and  have 
no  signs  of  pot-belly,  and  that  they  are  of 
full  size  and  strong  build.  The  rule  is  to 
take  the  largest  of  the  rabbits,  where  there 
are  fewest  in  the  litter.  The  rabbit-house 
should  be  dry  and  well  ventilated.  The 
huts,  or  hutches,  should  be  placed  on  stands 
about  three  feet  high,  around  the  sides  of 
the  rabbit-house  Each  hutch  intended  for 
breeding  should  have  two  apartments,  one 
for  sleeping  and  one  for  eating.  The  floor 
of  the  hutch  should  be  planed  smooth,  that 
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the  wet  may  run  off : a common  hoe  with  a 
short  handle,  and  a small  broom,  are  con- 
venient ibr  cleaning  the  hutclies.  The 
breeding-hutches  should  be  about  two  feet 
liigh,  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  four  feet 
lung  ; about  one-third  of  this  length  should 
be  separated  by  a panel  arched  doorway. 
Above  this,  there  should  be  a sliding  door, 
which  can  at  any  time  be  put  clown,  so 
as  to  shut  the  doe  into  either  of  the  com- 
partments as  occasion  may  require.  The 
edges  of  the  doorway  should  be  cased  with 
tin,  as  should  also  the  edges  of  the  feeding- 
trough,  and  any  other  part  that  the  rabbit 
can  get  at  wdth  his  teeth.  The  front  of  the 
hutch  has  two  doors,  one  of  which,  belonging 
to  the  inner  apartment,  is  made  of  boards, 
and  the  other,  belonging  to  the  feeding-room, 
is  open,  having  wirework  in  i'ront ; both 
these  doors  are  fastened  by  buttons  in  front, 
but  in  a contrary  direction.  The  bottom  of 
the  hutch  should  have  a long  narrow  piece 
of  wood  in  front,  below  the  wires,  which 
should  be  moveable,  and  this,  upon  being 
removed,  will  permit  an  iron  rod  or  scraper 
to  be  introduced,  for  cleansing  the  hutch 
from  time  to  time.  In  placing  the  hutch 
upon  the  stand  it  should  be  placed  a little 
aslant  backward,  and  there  should  be  a few 
holes  drilled  at  its  back  partition,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  all  liquid  pass  off.  Toung 
persons  should  begin  by  keeping  common 
rabbits,  for  which  common  hutches,  such  as 
they  can  construct  themselves,  if  so  inclined, 
will  be  quite  good  enough.  When  they  have 
acquired  e,xperience  in  the  management  of 
the  rabbitry,  and  not  before,  they  may,  by 
degrees,  introduce  superior  animals  to  their 
stock,  and  dispose  of  the  common  ones.  The 
buck’s  hutch  must  obviously  be  made  diffe- 
rent in  every  way  from  that  of  the  doe.  He 
should  have  a large  roomy  house  with  a 
partition,  and  a back  apartment  where  he 
can  retire  when  he  pleases  ; for  it  is  a great 
comfort  to  him  to  be  able  to  hide  himself, 
and  to  skip  in  and  out  of  his  little  chambers. 
His  hutch  ought  also  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  doe,  and  it  should  have  a little  trough 
for  his  dry  victuals,  and  a little  iron-wire 
rack  ou  one  side  for  his  green  food,  if  you 
wish  to  make  him  very  comfortable.  It  is  a 
bad  plan  to  put  hutches  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  and  the  buck’s  hutch  should  always 
be  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  doe.  The  feeding 
of  rabbits  is  a most  important  point.  On 
this  mainly  depends  the  prosperity  and 
health  of  the  stock.  Rabbits  should  be  fed 
three  times  a day  ; and  the  principal  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is,  always  to  give  a good 
deal  more  dry  than  succulent  food.  Almost 
all  the  vegetables  and  roots  used  for  the 
table  may  be  given  to  rabbits  ; in  prelerence 
to  all  others,  celery,  parsley,  and  the  roots 
and  tops  of  carrots ; they  also  eat  lettuce 
leaves  with  avidity,  but  these  must  be  given 
sparingly ; turnips,  parsnips,  and  even  po- 
tatoes in  a raw  stale,  may  be  occasionally 
given  on  an  emergency,  when  better  roots  or 
good  greens  are  scarce.  In  the  spring  time, 
tares  form  an  excellent  food  for  them,  so 
that  they  are  not  wet;  in  fact,  no  greens 
ought  to  be  given  to  rabbits  when  there  is 
much  moisture  on  the  surface.  It  must  be 
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mentioned  that  a doe  will  eat  nearly  twice 
as  much  when  aiicklliig  as  at  other  times ; 
and  when  her  little  ones  begin  to  eat,  the 
allowance  of  food  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased. The  grain  proper  for  rabbits  are 
oats,  peas,  wheat,  or  buckwheat ; to  these, 
as  the  best  kind  of  dry  food,  may  be  added 
bran,  pollard,  dry  clyver,  peas  and  bean 
straw.  Rabbits  full  grown,  having  as  much 
corn  as  they  can  eat,  can  never  lake  much 
barm  from  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetable 
food.  But  young  rabbits  ought  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to  in  this  respect;  a very 
little  vegetable  food  is  the  most  proper,  and 
that  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  or  they  will 
soon  die.  The  doe  goes  thirty  or  thirty-  one 
days  with  young.  The  best  breeding  rabbits 
are  those  that  kindle  in  March.  Some  days 
before  this  event  takes  place,  hay  should 
be  given  to  the  doe  wherewith  to  make  her 
bed.  This  she  speedily  does,  lining  the  nest 
for  her  forthcoming  little  ones.  The  litter 
should  be  reduced  to  live  or  six,  by  destroy- 
ing the  weak  and  sickly  young  ones  so  soon 
as  their  defects  are  perceived.  If  more  than 
this  number  are  left  to  be  suckled,  some 
will  perhaps  die,  others  be  sickly,  and  none 
of  them  fine.  The  doe  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  other  rabbit  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  nor  should  she  be  handled  by 
her  keeper.  Should  she  be  weak  after  kind- 
ling, give  her  a malt  mash,  scalded  fine  pol- 
lard, or  barley-meal,  in  which  may  be  mixed 
a small  quantity  of  cordial  horse-ball.  In 
this  case,  and  in  fact  whenever  a doe  is  weak, 
bread,  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  rather 
dry  again,  if  she  will  take  it,  will  consider- 
ably strengthen  her.  At  the  time  of  kind- 
ling, a little  cold  water  should  be  placed 
conveniently  in  the  hutch,  as  the  animal 
appears  to  be  much  gratilled  by  it,  Rabbits 
are  in  perfection  for  eating  when  about  nine 
months  old,  and  should  be  put  to  fatten 
when  they  are  about  six.  It  requires  about 
three  months  to  make  a rabbit  thoroughly 
fat ; half  the  time  may  make  them  eatable, 
but  by  no  means  equal  in  the  quality  of  their 
flesh.  They  should  be  kept  in  a single 
hutch,  and  fed  with  oats,  hay,  cabbage, 
bran,  and  chicory.  They  may  be  also  treated 
to  a little  barley- meal  and  a few  peas  ; but 
they  must  be  kept  very  clean  and  have 
plenty  of  air.  No  animal  is  less  liable  to 
disease  than  the  rabbit,  when  careful'y  at- 
tended; but  neglect  and  wantof  cleanliness, 
or  improper  food,  produce  in  them  many 
complaints,  among  the  foremost  of  which  is 
what  is  called  “pot  belly,”  and  which  is 
very  common  to  young  ones.  It  is  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  use  of  too  large  a quantity  of  green 
food.  The  remedy  is  dry  food,  and  to  let 
the  rabbits  run  about  in  an  open  dry  space 
every  day.  Eabbits  are  subject  to  colds  and 
hoarseness,  and  have  what  is  called  “the 
snuffles.”  While  this  disease  lasts  they 
should  be  kept  dry  and  warm,  and  be  fed 
with  barley-meal  made  into  a paste  with  a 
little  milk,  and  no  water  or  green  food 
should  be  given  them  till  they  recover. 
Squeezed  tea-leaves  generally  restore  a doe 
to  health  if  weak  or  otherwise  affected  after 
kindling,  if  the  food  directed  to  be  given  at 


that  time  should  fail.  When  old  rabbits  are 
attacked  by  a looseness,  dry  food  will  in 
general  restore  them ; but  do  what  you  will, 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  most  cases  impos- 
sibic,  to  save  young  ones  from  sinking 
under  it ; dry  food  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  old  ones,  is  the  only  remedy.  One  of 
the  most  common  faults  of  rabbit  fanciers 
is,  first  to  over-feed  their  pets,  and  after- 
wards to  neglect  and  half-starve  them.  Not 
only  do  thoughtless  boys  forget  to  feed  the 
objects  of  their  care,  but  frequently  to  suffer 
them  to  become  diseased,  for  wantof  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness.  Such  neglect  is  cruel  in 
the  extreme.  Rabbits  should  have  their 
hutches  cleaned  out  every  morning,  and 
require  many  little  attentions  to  provide  for 
their  comfort  and  health ; and  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  afford  this,  ought  not  to 
venture  on  rabbit  keeping. 

RACK  KT.  — This  game,  which  affords 
much  healthy  exercise,  is  played  in  an  open 
space  of  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
high  w'all,  which  should  be  painted  black. 
The  ground  should  be  divided  into  four 
equal  compartments,  marked  with  chalk,  so 
that  there  may  be  two  divisions  against  the 
wall  and  two  behind  them,  which  divisions 
are  occupied  by  the  players.  A broad  line 
is  marked  with  chalk  or  white  paint  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  at  the  height 
of  forty-two  inches  from  the  ground,  above 
which  line  every  ball  ought  to  strike  the 
wall.  The  game  is  extremely  simple,  and 
may  be  played  by  two  or  more  players. 
When  it  is  played  by  four  persons,  one 
stands  in  each  of  the  compartments  ; those 
near  the  wall  beingcalled  in-hand,  and  those 
farthest  from  it  out- hand  players.  When 
two  play,  each  player  takes  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  the  one  who  takes  the  first  from 
the  wall  is  called  in- hand  player,  and  the 
other  out-hand  player.  Having  deter- 
mined by  lot  who  is  to  begin  the  game,  the 
In-hand  player  nearest  the  wall  strikes  his 
ball  against  it;  if  it  strike  under  the  line, 
goes  over  the  wall,  does  not  rebound  into 
the  out- hand  spaces,  or  goes  beyond  the 
racket  ground,  the  striker  is  out,  and  the 
out- hand  player  takes  his  place;  but  if  the 
player  is  more  successful,  and  the  ball  re- 
bounds into  the  out-hand  spaces,  and  hop- 
ping from  the  ground  is  sent  back  to  the 
wall  again  to  rebound  into  one  of  the  in- 
spaces,  the  game  goes  on.  The  play  of  the 
game  is,  that  the  in-player  should  send  the 
ball  in  such  a manner  against  the  wall  that, 
on  its  rebound,  the  opposite  party,  or  player, 
shall  be  able  to  pick  it  up  or  hit  it.  Wlien- 
ever  this  happens,  he  who  struck  the  ball 
counts  one  point,  or  an  ace,  and  the  play  is 
continued  until  one  player  or  party  scores 
eleven,  or  as  is  sometimes  now  more  fre- 
quently played,  fifteen, 

RADISH,  Culture  of, — There  are  two 
forms  of  cultivated  radish,  the  spindle- 
rooted,  and  the  globular,  or  turnip-rooted  ; 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  the  spring 
and  autumn  varieties.  The  first  may  be 
sown  at  all  times  of  the  year ; but  the  last, 
requiring  a greater  length  of  time  to  perfect 
their  roots,  can  only  be  obtained  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  The  soil  best  suited 
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for  tliis  vegetable  is  a moulUy  loam,  rather 
silicious  ttian  otherwise,  and  moderately 
fertile.  It  should  be  dry  a full  spade  deep, 
and  well  pulverized.  The  subsoil  is  best  to 
be  rather  hard.  Manure  should  not  lie 
applied  at  the  time  of  sowing,  if  avoidable, 
as  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  be  fibrous. 
If  employed,  it  should  be  in  a finely  divided 
putrescent  state.  The  situation  should  al- 
ways be  open  ; hut  for  early  and  late  crops, 
warm  and  sheltered.  Kadishes  are  propa- 
gated by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  all 
times  throughout  tlie  year.  For  the  earliest 
productions,  during  December,  January, 
and  February,  in  a hotbed and  in  the  open 
ground  once  a week  during  winter,  and 
every  fortnight  during  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  the  open  ground,  the  seed  is 
generally  sown  broadcast,  and  well  raked 
in,  but  drilling  is  the  most  preferable  mode ; 
in  either  case,  it  must  be  inserted  thin,  and 
buried  half  an  inch  deep ; thick  sowing 
causes  the  tops  to  be  large  and  the  roots  j 
sticky.  If  broadcast,  the  beds  should  be 
laid  out  four  or  live  feet  wide,  divided  by 
alleys  a foot  in  width,  the  earth  from 
which  may  be  thrown  out  to  raise  the  beds, 
or  not,  according  as  the  season  renders  it 
desirable  for  them  to  be  dry  or  moist.  If 
drills  are  employed  for  the  spindle-rooted, 
they  are  required  to  be  three  Inches  or  under  ; 
for  the  turnip-rooted,  four  or  five  inches. 
When  the  seedlings  are  well  up.  and  ad- 
vanced to  five  or  six  leaves,  they  are  ready 
for  thinning;  the  spindle-rooted  to  three 
inches  apart,  the  turnip-rooted  to  four. 
These  spaces,  however,  require  to  be  rather 
increased  in  moist  warm  weather.  In  dry 
weather  they  ought  to  be  watered  regularly 
every  night,  as  the  goodness  of  their  flavour 
and  tenderness  depends  upon  their  rapidity 
of  growth,  which  is  chiefly  accelerated  by  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture.  The  early  and 
late  crops  that  have  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  frost,  &c,,  should  be  kept  constantly 
covered  with  dry  straw  or  fern,  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  inches,  or  with  matting,  sup- 
ported by  short  sticks,  until  the  plants  make 
their  appearance,  when  the  covering  must  be 
removed  every  mild  day,  but  renewed  to- 
wards evening,  and  regularly  during  frosty 
or  tempestuous  weather.  The  time  of  draw- 
ing radishes  is  by  no  means  indifferent. 
They  eat  in  the  greatest  perfection  if  pulled 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has  attained 
any  power,  and  laid  in  a cool  damp  place 
until  wanted.  The  bed  should  have  a plen- 
teous watering  in  the  morning  before  that 
on  which  they  are  taken,  but  none  after- 
wards until  subsequent  to  the  drawing.  In 
November,  those  wanted  for  winter  must  be 
taken  up  during  dry  weather  and  preserved 
in  sand.  To  draw  the  small  salads  when 
the  seminal  leaves  are  pertaining,  sowings 
must  be  made  once  a week.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  in  April  or  May,  some  of 
the  most  perfect  plants  of  a main  crop,  when 
in  full  vigour,  must  be  taken  up  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  the  roots  and  leaves, 
and  plant  in  rows  three  feet  asunder  each 
way,  being  Inserted  by  the  dibble  completely 
down  to  the  leaves.  Water  must  be  applied 
as  well  until  they  have  taken  root  as  occa- 
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sionally  throughout  their  growth,  especially 
when  in  flower.  If  practicable,  it  is  beat  to 
leave  some  plants  when  raised.  For  forcing, 
a moderate  hotbed  is  required  for  this  crop, 
of  a length  according  with  that  of  the  frame 
to  be  employed ; the  mould  about  eight 
inches  deep,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  violent 
heat  is  abated,  and  an  additional  half  inch 
of  mould  over  it.  The  seedlings  are  in  ge- 
neral up  in  less  than  a week,  and  in  six 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  draw.  Through- 
out their  growth,  air  must  be  admitted  as 
freely  as  is  allowable.  The  glasses,  however, 
must  be  closed  on  the  approach  of  evening, 
and  mats  or  other  covering  put  on,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  season.  When 
themould  appears  at  all  dry,  a light  watering 
must  be  given  at  noon.  The  plants  must 
not  stand  nearer  than  two  inches  to  each 
other.  If  there  is  a deficiency  of  frames, 
hoops  and  mats  may  be  employed,  a frame 
I of  boards  being  formed  round  the  bed,  light 
and  air  being  admitted  as  freely  and  as  often 
as  possible.  If  seed  is  sown  within  a frame 
without  any  bottom  heat,  the  plants  will  be 
two  or  three  weeks  more  in  advance  than  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground. 

KADISHES  BOILED.— The  turnip  ra- 
dishes are  the  best  for  boiling.  They  should 
be  Ireshly  drawn,  young  and  white.  Wash 
and  trim  them  neatly,  leaving  on  two  or 
three  small  inner  leaves  of  the  top.  Boil 
them  in  plenty  of  salted  water  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
tender  send  them  to  table  well  drained,  with 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce.  Common 
radishes  when  young,  tied  in  bunches,  and 
boiled  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
then  served  on  a toast  like  asparagus,  are 
very  good. 

KAGOUT.— See  Beef,  Chicken,  Fowx, 
Hare,  Lamb,  Mutton,  Rabbit,  Veae,  &c. 

RAGS.  — Rags  should  never  be  thrown 
away  as  useless,  as  they  may  be  employed 
for  a variety  of  purposes  in  connection  with 
domestic  and  rural  economy.  When  rags 
have  become  dirty  they  should  be  boiled  in 
the  suds  used  for  washing,  dried,  and  put 
by  in  the  rag-bag.  Linen  rags  should  be 
especially  saved,  for  they  are  extremely 
useful  in  sickness.  If  they  have  become 
dirty  and  worn  by  cleaning  silver,  &c.,  wash 
them  and  scrape  them  into  lint.  Rags  also 
form  an  excellent  manure,  their  composition 
principally  consisting  of  a substance  similar 
to  albumen  united  to  gelatine. 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING.  — As  this 
has  become  the  almost  universal  mode  by 
which  passengers  and  effects  are  transported 
Irom  one  place  to  another,  a few  hints  cal- 
culated to  render  the  mode  of  travelling 
more  comfortable,  cannot  fail  to  be  accept- 
able. The  first  thing  which  a person  should 
do  who  is  about  to  travel  by  rail  is  to  ascer- 
tain certainly  from  the  time  table  the  hour 
at  which  the  train  starts  ; the  next  tiling  is 
to  make  arrangements  for  being  conveyed 
I'rom  the  place  he  is  staying  at  to  the  sta- 
tion ; and  the  third  provision  is  to  have 
everything  packed  in  readiness,  so  as  to 
avoid  hurry  and  confusion  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. If  a person  has  a great  deal  oi 
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luggage,  such  as,  lor  instance,  two  or  three 
rooms  full  of  furniture,  ho  will  do  well  to 
request  the  railway  ollicials  to  send  a waggon, 
in  which  the  goods  may  be  packed,  and  this 
being  placed  bodily  upon  the  rails,  arrives 
at  its  destination  without  the  articles  being 
disturbed,  is  then  lifted  from  the  rails,  and 
driven  to  the  assigned  destination.  When 
the  choice  of  train  Is  optional,  the  intending 
traveller  should  observe  whether  the  one  he 
is  about  to  adopt  is  a fast  or  slow  one ; in 
the  latter  case,  the  travelling  is  compara- 
tively tedious,  the  pace  being  a very  moderate 
one,  and  all  the  stations  stopped  at.  Ex- 
press trains  are  also,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  best  for  speed ; but  as  an  extra  fare  is 
frequently  demanded  by  these  trains,  that 
again  remains  for  the  traveller’s  considera- 
tion. The  farthermost  corner,  with  the 
back  to  the  engine,  is  the  most  comfortable 
place  in  a railway  carriage,  as  the  passenger 
is  here  less  likely  to  be  disturbed,  does  not 
feel  the  motion  of  the  train,  and  escapes  cin- 
ders, dust,  &c.  It  is  possible  for  a railway 
traveller  to  make  himself  very  comfortable, 
if  he  is  so  disposed.  In  the  first  place,  a 
rug  should  be  wrapped  round  the  legs  to 
keep  them  warm,  a close  fitting  cap  drawn 
over  the  head  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
admit  of  leaning  back ; and  for  second  and 
third  class  passengers,  an  air-cushion  to  sit 
upon,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  wooden 
seat.  Unless  the  distance  is  a very  long 
one,  it  is  desirable  not  to  leave  the  carriage, 
as  the  former  degree  of  comfort  is  seldom 
secured  ; the  getting  out  to  obtain  refresh- 
ment is  purely  a matter  of  taste.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  you  are  not  so  sure  to  obtain 
what  you  order,  or  at  any  rate  not  until  the 
train  is  again  about  to  start.  Experienced 
travellers  carry  their  own  provisions  with 
them,  by  w’hich  means  they  may  appease 
their  wants  whenever  they  please,  and  at 
their  leisure.  Many  persons  who  are  very 
fond  of  smoking,  find  it  a great  denial  to  be 
debarred  from  enjoying  their  cigar  or  pipe 
when  travelling  by  railway ; on  some  of  the 
lines  this  want  1s  met,  by  providing  car- 
riages expressly  for  smokers,  and  this  fact 
should  be  ascertained  previous  to  starting. 
There  are  also  carriages  on  most  lines  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  use  of  ladies,  a 
source  of  great  comfort  and  convenience  for 
some  female  travellers.  When  about  to 
start  by  railway,  make  a point  of  always 
being  a few  moments  beforehand ; this  ad- 
mits of  your  making  choice  of  seat  and 
carriage,  and  taking  up  your  position  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  when  hur- 
ried. 

RAUSr.— The  life  of  plants  and  animals 
depending  as  much  on  moisture  as  on 
temperature,  and  their  development  being 
greatly  modified  by  the  dryness  or  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  cause  and  eflect  of 
rain  become  important  objects  of  study  to 
the  agricultural  student.  A rain-gauge  is 
an  instrument  employed  for  measuring  or 
gauging  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at 
a given  place.  Its  principles  and  construc- 
tion are  of  the  simplest  nature;  but  it  is 
made  in  a variety  of  shapes.  A convenient 
form  of  the  instrument  is  represented  in  the 


annexed  figure,  where  the  rain  which  enters 
the  funnel  (a)  is  collected  in  a cylindrical 
vessel  of  copper  (fc),  connected  with  which 
at  the  lower  part  is  a glass  tube  (c)  with  an 
attached  scale.  The  water  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  the  cylinder  and  glass  tube, 
and  being  visible  in  the 
latter,  the  height  is  read 
immediately  on  the  scale. 
The  cylinder  and  tube  are 
constructed  so  that  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  their 
sections  is  to  given  parts  ; 
for'  instance,  a tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  funnel  at 
its  orifice,  each  inch  of 
water  in  the  tube  is  equi- 
valent to  a tenth  of  an 
inch  of  water  entering 
the  mouth  of  the  funnel. 
A stop-cock  (d)  is  added, 
by  which  the  water  is 
drawn  off  from  the  cy- 
linder after  each  obser- 
vation is  made.  A rain- 
gauge  on  a new  and 
greatly  improved  construction  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure.  Its  superiority 
consists  in  its  power  of  self-registering 
the  quantity  of  rain  fallen.  It  consists 
of  a funnel  (A)  of  the  usual  form,  througls 
which  the  rain  passes  to  a vibrating 


trough  (B),  when,  after  a suificient  quantity 
has  taben  into  its  higher  side  (c),  it  prepon- 
derates and  discharges  the  rain,  whicb 
escapes  by  a tube  (d),  and,  by  its  vibrating 
action,  moves  a train  of  wheelwork  and  in- 
dices, to  record  upon  a dial-plate  the  quan^ 
tity  of  rain  fallen. 

KAISIN  PUDDING.— Beat  well  toge- 
ther three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour;  the 
same  quantity  of  raisins ; six  ounces  of 
beef  suet  fineiy  chopped,  a little  salt,  some 
grated  nutmeg,  and  three  eggs  which  have 
been  thoroughly  whisked,  and  mixed  with 
about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  or  less 
than  this  should  the  eggs  be  large.  Pour 
the  whole  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

Flour,  Sib.  ; raisins,  fib.;  suet,  6ozs. ; 
salt,  small  pinch;  nutmeg,  f teaspoonful ; 
eggs.  3 ; milk,  f pint. 

KAISIN  AYINE.— First  boil  the  water 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  wine,  and  let  it 
again  become  perfectly  cold  ; then  put  into 
a sound  sweet  cask  eight  pounds  ot  Slalaga 
raisins  for  each  gallon  that  is  to  be  used; 
taking  out  only  the  very  large  stalks ; the 
fruit  and  ■water  may  be  put  in  alternately 
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until  the  rask  is  lull,  the  raisins  beinff  well 
pressed  down  in  it;  lay  the 
Sver,  stir  the  wine  every  day  or  3 

keen  it  lull  by  the  addition  ol  water  that 
has^  like  the  tlrst,  been  boiled,  but  which 
must  always  be  quite  cold  when  it  "sed- 
Ho  soon  as  thq  fermentation  has  entirely 
ceased,  which  may  be  in  f rom  six  to  seve^^ 
weeks,  press  in  the  bung,  and 
untouched  for  twelve  mentis ; draw  it  oil 
then  into  a clean  cask  and  hne  t,  it  neces- 
sary, with  isinglass  tied  in  a muslin  bag»nd 
suspended  in  it.  The,  refuse  raisms  make 
admirable  vinegar,  if  iresh  water  be  poured 
to  them  and  the  cask  placed  m the  sun 
March  is  the  best  time  for  making  the 

"rake.— An  implement  used  in  agricul- 
ture and  gardening.  The  rake  used  in 
agriculture  is  ol  two  kinds,  the  hay-rake 
and  the  corn-rake.  Both  consist  ot  a 
handle  and  head  set  with  teeth ; in  tlm  corn- 
rake  these  are  generally  of  iron.  The  hay- 
rake  is  usually  made  ot  willow,  that  it  may 
be  li"ht  and  easy  to  work ; and  the  teeth 
should  be  short,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
pull  up  the  stubble  or  roots  of  the  grass  in 
raking.  Sometimes  the  teeth  are  made  to 
screw  into  the  head,  and  lasten  with  nuts, 
which  prevents  their  dropping  out  in  dry 
seasons.  The  com- rake  is  of  dilferent  di- 
mensions and  constructions  in  different 
counties.  In  general,  the  length  of  the  rake 
is  about  four  feet;  and  the  teeth  of  iron 
about  four  inches  long,  and  set  from  one  to 
two  inches  apart.  The  daisy  rake  has  teeth 
sharpened  on  both  edges  like  lancets,  and  is 
used  for  raking  or  tearing  off  the  flower- 
heads  or  buds  of  daisies  and  other  plants  in 
grass  lawns.  The  drill-rake,  employed  as 
its  name  imports,  is  a simple  and  most  effi- 
cient implement,  and  is  constructed  of  a 
head-piece,  like  that  of  a common  rake,  only 
double  the  size,  into  which  broad  flat  wooden 
teeth  are  set,  tapering  towards  the  points, 
and  at  such  distance  apart  as  the  drills  are 
to  be  drawn.  Sometimes  the  head  is  in  two 


flat  pieces,  to  admit  of  the  teeth  being  set  at 
different  distances,  to  adapt  it  to  dilferent 
crops,  according  to  the  distance  the  rows 
are  to  be  apart,  these  pieces  being  screwed 
together  at  each  end  ; or,  if  more  than 
three  drills  are  to  be  drawn  at  once,  a 
third  screw  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The 
ordinary  garden-rake  is  a well-known  im- 
plement, although  much  less  in  use  than 
formerly  when  broad  sowing  was  prevalent. 
Still  it  has  its  uses  in  covering  up  seed,  se- 
parating and  pulverising  the  soil,  &c.  The 
head  of  the  rake  is  best  made  of  wood,  and 
of  this  ash  is  most  desirable.  If  the  head 
be  of  iron,  they  are  continually  coming  loose. 
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Rakes,  with  heads  about  six  inches  long’ 
are  required  lor  dressing  liow'cr-borders. 
but  lor  open  ground-work  the  length  may 
be  fllteen  inches.  'The  rake  and  the  hoe  are 
sometimes  attached  to  one  handle,  but 
although  thus  useful  as  a combination,  it  is 
a form  which,  without  care,  is  liable  to  Ire- 
queut  entanglement  in  the  flower-garden, 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

RANUNCULUS.  This  favourite  flower 
is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which 
naturally  produce  ofl'set  shoots,  which  at- 
tain maturity  in  one  season,  and  are  easily 
separated  at  the  season  of  lilting.  Uanun- 
culuses  may  also  be  produced  from  seed. 


The  sowing  is  best  performed  in  October 
and  in  February.  Flat  pots,  pans,  or  boxes 
should  be  filled  with  moderately  rich  loam, 
with  about  a sixth  part  of  leaf- mould,  care- 
fully cleared  from  insects,  particularly  wire- 
worms.  Under  the  compost  sufficient  drain- 
age should  be  placed,  and  over  that  the 
siftings,  or  coarser  portions  of  the  soil.  The 
surface  being  rendered  smooth  and  level, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly;  for,  if  the 
young  crop  come  up  too  thick,  the  plants 
are  weakened,  and  many  perish.  Each  seed 
should  be  sown  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart 
from  the  neighbouring  one.  Cover  lightly 
with  finely- sifted  soil,  and  apply  a gentle 
watering  with  a line  rose  watering-pot.  Set 
the  seed-pans  on  a dry  floor  of  coal-ashes 
in  an  open  well- exposed  place,  and  cover 
them  with  a frame  and  glass  shades.  Little 
shading  will  be  required  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  but  a limited  supply  of  water ; 
nevertheless  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  at  all  dry.  In  four  or  five  weeks 
the  young  plants  will  appear,  when  great 
vigilance  will  be  required  to  guard  them 
against  the  attacks  of  iusects,  dry  cutting 
winds,  and  even  severe  frosts.  In  May 
remove  the  seed- pans  to  an  open  border, 
where  the  morning  sun  only  shines  upon 
them,  and  plunge  them  in  the  soil.  Here 
they  should  remain  till  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  foliage  will  begin  to  ripen  and 
turn  yellow:  at  this  time  water  must  be 
withheld;  and  if  covered  with  a spare  glass 
frame,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  foliage 
has  totally  disappeared,  the  roots  will  be 
ripe,  and  in  a very  proper  state  for  taking 
out  of  the  soil.  This  must  be  done  with 
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care,  so  that  none  ot  tlie  very  small  ones  be 
loft  behind,  as  these  often  turn  out  the 
finest  varieties.  Dry  the  roots  moderately 
in  the  shade,  and  pack  them  in  boxes 
amongst  dry  sand.  The  best  season  for 
planting  is  the  middle  of  October,  the  latest 
period  at  which  they  can  be  safely  done  is 
tlic  beginning  of  February.  By  following 
the  former  course  the  roots  suffer  less  from 
being  kept  dry  ; they  also  begin  to  vegetate 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  soil  not  being  as 
yet  cooled  down  by  frost,  enabling  them  to 
make  fresh  roots,  and  so  be  in  a condition  to 
start  strongly  into  growth  early  in  spring. 
The  roots  are  fit  for  taking  up  when  the 
foliage  has  died  down ; and  in  dry  seasons 
and  soils  this  should  then  be  done.  In 
wet  soils— and  such,  be  it  observed,  are  very 
unfavourable  for  this  plant— and  in  late  wet 
seasons,  the  roots  should  be  taken  up  before 
the  foliage  has  completely  died  down,  and 
just  after  it  has  assumed  a yellowish  colour. 
There  is  danger  in  allowing  the  roots  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  ground,  because,  par- 
ticularly in  wet  seasons,  they  are  apt  to 
begin  growing  again,  so  that  this  must  be 
guarded  against.  When  taken  up,  the  roots 
should  be  gradually  dried,  cleansed  of  soil, 
and  placed  in  shallow  drawers,  or  in  can- 
vas or  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a dark  dry 
place,  secured  from  mice,  and  occasionally 
examined  until  the  time  of  planting  again 
arrives. 

RAPE  SEED. — The  culture  of  this  plant 
ceases  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  as  the 
crop  is  not  thinned  out  like  other  rooted 
green  crops,  the  object  being  to  raise  a suf- 
ficient number  of  stems  to  produce  a large 
crop  of  leaves,  for  which  purpose  two 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  suffice;  and 
as  the  seed  is  large  compared  with  that  of  the 
common  turnip,  and  about  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Swede,  that  quantity  will  not  pro- 
duce too  many  plants  to  stand  in  the  drill. 
Rape  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  and 
certainly  will  on  clay,  on  which  it  requires 
less  manure  than  on  hard  loam;  but  it 
grows  on  none  so  well  as  on  drained  moss 
resting  on  a clay  subsoil.  The  ashes  of  the 
surface  of  a peat  bog,  pared  and  burned, 
form  excellent  manure  for  rape  or  drained 
moss.  Rape  is  raised  to  be  consumed  by 
sheep,  by  lolding  on  the  land,  as  a mode  of 
manuring  fallow  ground.  This  is  a common 
practice  in  England,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  manuring  the  soil  and  fattening  sheep  ; 
and  to  attain  both  ends  the  rape  seed  is  sown 
in  May,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  being  folded 
on  in  July  or  August. 

RASPBERRY  CAKE.— Take  half  a pound 
of  dry  raspberries,  and  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  sugar ; when  the  sugar  has  been  suffi- 
ciently boiled  and  thoroughly  skimmed, 
throw  in  the  raspberries,  adding  the  white  of 
an  egg  beaten  with  a little  cream,  and  mix 
the  above  ingredients  well  with  it ; then  give 
the  whole  a boil,  and  turn  it  out  into 
moulds. 

Raspberries  (dried),  ^Ib. ; sugar,  lilb.; 
egg,  white  of  l , cream,  sufficient. 

RASPBERRY  CORDIAL.-To  a gallon 
of  brandy  put  two  quarts  of  raspberries ; 
bruise  them  in  a little  of  the  brandy ; let 


them  steep  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  cover 
them  up  close,  then  strain  them  through  a 
sieve;  put  to  the  liquor  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  ; when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

i{g’  Brandy,  l gallon ; raspberries,  2 
quarts ; sugar.  Jib. 

RASPBERRY  CREAM.-l.  Rub  a quart 
of  raspberries  through  a hair  sieve,  in  order 
to  remove  the  seeds ; mix  the  juice  well 
with  cream ; sweeten  it  with  sugar  to  taste, 
then  put  it  into  a stone  jug,  and  whip  it  to 
a froth.  As  the  I'roth  rises,  take  it  off  with  a 
spoon,  and  lay  it  upon  a hair  sieve.  When 
tliere  is  as  much  froth  as  is  required,  put 
what  cream  remains  in  a deep  china  dish, 
and  pour  the  frothed  cream  upon  it,  as  high 
as  it  will  lie  on.  2.  Take  half  a pound  of 
raspberry  jelly  or  jam,  with  the  seeds  taken 
out;  whisk  quickly  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  rich  cream,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  The  jam  must  be 
sweetened  with  silted  lump  sugar,  and  may 
be  coloured  with  a very  little  cochineal ; 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  must 
be  previously  dissolved  in  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
cream  at  last.  It  must  be  put  into  the 
mould  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  set.  If  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  it  should  be  put  into  a 
crockery  mould,  that  the  colour  may  be  pre- 
served. 

1.  Raspberries,  l quart ; cream,  suffi- 
cient ; sugar,  to  sweeten.  2.  Raspberry 
jelly  or  jam,  Jib.;  cream,  J pint;  lemon, 
juice  of,  1 ; sugar,  to  sweeten ; cochineal,  to 
colour  ; gelatine,  |oz. ; water,  k pint. 

RASPBERRY,  Culture  of.— There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  plant ; for  a moderate 
sized  garden  the  best  are  Wooduard's  red 
globe,  Barnet,  double-bearing,  Cornwallis's  seed- 
ling, Cornwallis’s  prolific.  Lord  Exmouth’s  red 
Antwerp,  late-bearing  Antwerp,  yellow  Antwerp, 
white  Antwerp,  Cornish,  Siberian,  late  cane. 
The  varieties  can  be  perpetuated  by  young 
sucker-shoots  rising  plenteously  from  the 
root  in  spring  and  summer,  when  these  have 
completed  one  season’s  growth,  they  are 
proper  to  detach  with  roots  for  planting, 
either  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  or 
the  next  spring,  in  February  or  March,  but 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April.  ITiese 
new  plants  will  bear  some  fruit  the  first 
ear,  and  furnish  a succession  of  strong- 
ottom  shoots  for  full  bearing  the  second 
season.  New  varieties  are  easily  raised  from 
seed ; and  they  come  into  bearing  the  second 
year.  All  the  varieties  will  succeed  in  any 
common  mould,  trenched  about  two  feet 
deep  and  sufficiently  manured ; but  the  soil 
in  which  the  raspberry  bush  best  prospers 
and  bears  the  finest  fruit  is  a rich  light  loam. 
In  forming  a plantation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  respective  heights  to  which  the  different 
varieties  attain  should  be  known.  This 
will  enable  the  planter  to  arrange  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  For  this  purpose  the 
tallest  growers  must  be  placed  at  the  back, 
the  middle  growers  next,  and  the  shortest 
growers  in  Iront.  By  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment the  shorter  and  the  middle  growers 
will  receive  their  due  proportion  of  sun, 
without  being  interrupted  by  those  which 
attain  the  greatest  degree  of  elevation.  The 
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necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this 
must  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived,  in  wet  and 
cloudy  seasons,  in  leaving  this  delicate  and 
tender  fruit  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
receiving  a free  and  plentiful  admission  of 
air.  In  making  such  a plantation  as  this,  it 
will  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
rows  extend  from  east  to  west.  They  should 
be  four  feet  at  least  from  each  other;  and 
supposing  one  row  only  can  be  allotted  to 
each  sort,  and  that  six  rows  are  to  form  the 
extent  of  the  plantation:  then  the  first  or 
north  row  may  be  planted  with  the  Cornish, 
the  second  with  Woodward’s  red  globe,  the 
third  with  red  Antwerp,  the  fourth  with 
yellow  Antwerp,  the  fifth  with  Barnet,  and 
the  sixth  with  double-bearing.  The  shoots 
in  the  first  and  second  rows  should  be  four 
feet  apart;  those  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
three  feet  and  a-half ; those  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  threefeet.  In  planting,  young  suckers 
should  be  made  choice  of ; and  if  abundant, 
three  of  these  should  be  allowed  to  each 
stool,  placing  them  in  a triangle  of  six  inches 
apart.  If  fruit  is  not  wanted  the  first  year, 
the  plants  will  gain  considerable  strength  by 
being  cut  down  within  six  inches  of  the 
ground,  as  soon  as  planted,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  three  or  four  feet  high  in  order  to 
obtain  from  them  a crop  of  fruit.  In  train- 
ing, the  earliest  and  finest  fruit  are  obtained 
from  canes  planted  beneath  a south  wall. 
After  the  stools  are  established,  if  fruit  of 
the  largest  size  be  required,  care  must  be 
taken  to  select  the  strongest  canes,  and  a 
few  of  these  only  from  each  plant  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength,  shortening  each  to  about 
four-fifths  of  its  original  height : these 
should  be  supported  singly  by  a small  stake 
to  each.  For  general  purposes  stakes  are 
unnecessary,  as  three,  four,  five,  or  six  canes 
from  the  same  stool  may  be  tied  together  on 
their  tip  ends ; this  may  be  done  so  as  to  give 
each  cane  a bow-like  appearance,  which  will 
allow  more  room  lor  their  lacteals  to  form 
than  if  tied  up  in  a perpendicular  manner. 
In  open  ground  the  best  mode  of  training 
is  in  the  form  of  round  small  loops,  as  seen 
in  the  annexed  figure.  As  a succession  of 
this  very  favourite  fruit 
must  always  be  desir- 
able for  the  dessert- 
table,  it  may  be  pro- 
longed considerably  be- 
yond its  usual  time,  by 
cutting  down  some  of 
the  shoots  wholly  to 
within  a few  inches  of 
the  ground,  instead  of 
leaving  the  canes  at 
four  - fifths  of  their 
length.  This  operation 
may  be  practised  upon 
both  the  red  and  yel- 
low Antwerp,  as  well  as  upon  several 
of  the  other  varieties  from  which  good 
crops  can  be  obtained  in  August.  The 
double  - bearing  varieties  should  have 
every  alternate  stool  cut  down  annually ; 
these  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  fruit,  as 
late  as  September,  and  in  a fine  warm  autumn 
even  to  a later  period.  In  summer,  the  plants 
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should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  by  hoeing 
between  the  rows  ; at  the  same  time  loosen- 
ing the  earth  about  the  plants.  Under  this 
management  the  plants,  if  tolerably  strong, 
will  yield  a moderate  crop  the  first  summer, 
and  supply  young  stems  for  planting,  in 
greater  plenty  and  perfection,  the  following 
season,  and  so  from  year  to  year,  the  summer 
culture  should  be  repeated.  As  the  plants 
get  established,  let  all  straggling  suckers 
between  the  rows,  or  from  the  extreme  roots 
of  single  stools,  be  cleared  out  by  hoeing,  or 
twisted  off  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely 
to  the  fruit.  Every  winter  or  spring,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  out  the  dead  stems,  and  to 
thin  and  regulate  the  succession  of  young 
shoots.  This  annual  pruning  may  be  per- 
formed any  time  during  open  weather,  from 
November  to  the  beginning  of  April.  When 
kitchen-garden  crops  are  cultivated  between 
the  rows,  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  the  old  leaves  begin  to  decay.  As  to 
pruning  indiscriminately  in  the  open  weather 
of  winter,  it  sometimes  happens  that  severe 
frosts  immediately  follow,  and  partially  kUl 
the  plants ; therefore  it  is  safer  to  shorten 
the  tender  young  stems  early  in  spring.  Cut 
out  all  the  old  dead  stems  clean  to  the  bot- 
tom ; and  haviug  selected  from  the  strongest 
young  shoots  on  each  main  stool,  three,  four, 
or  five  to  be  preserved  for  a succession  of 
bearers,  cut  away  the  superabundant  ones 
close  to  the  ground.  Let  each  of  the  shoots 
retained  be  pruned  at  the  top,  below  the  weak 
bending  part ; cutting  them,  in  the  smaller 
plants,  to  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
and  in  the  large  sorts  to  the  length  of  five 
or  si.x  feet.  If  any  of  the  stems  diverge 
irregularly  or  straggle  much  asunder,  they 
may  be  tied  together  at  top,  and  thus  the 
strong  ones  will  support  each  other ; or  the 
taller  varieties  may  have  the  support  of 
stakes.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  raspberries  will  not  thrive  long  in  the 
same  spot  of  ground.  Plantations  in  gar- 
dens, therefore,  ought  to  be  renewed  fre- 
quently. To  obtain  iruit  of  a very  large  size, 
the  best  method  is,  other  circumstances 
bein^  favourable,  to  destroy  all  the  suckers. 
The  iruit  of  the  diflerent  varieties  comes  in 
from  the  end  of  June  or  July  till  October  or 
later.  As  it  ripens  it  should  be  timely 
gathered  for  immediate  use,  because  when 
fully  ripe  it  will  not  keep  above  two  or  three 
days  before  it  moulds  or  becomes  maggoty, 
and  unfit  to  be  used.  Raspberries  may  be 
forced  by  growing  the  plants  in  large  pots 
plunged  in  the  open  garden,  and  the  plants 
shaken  out  carefully  and  planted  in  front  of 
the  pits  or  houses  annually. 

RASPBERRY  DROPS.  — Press  out  the 
juice  of  some  ripe  raspberries  through  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  cloth,  upon  twice  their 
weight  of  sugar,  boil  them  till  they  crystallize 
when  cold,  then  drop  the  sugar  thus  boiled 
upon  white  paper,  or  upon  tin  plates,  and 
dry  in  a slow  oven,  or  in  the  sun. 

RASPBERRY  EFFERVESCING 
DRAUGHT.— Take  six  pints  of  raspberry 
juice,  filter  till  quite  bright  and  clear,  make 
a syrup  with  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  add 
six  ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  Keep  thus  in 
well- corked  bottles.  For  a tumbler  three 
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parts  full  of  water,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  above  syrup,  and  a scruple  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  This  forms  a most  agreeable 
draught  for  summer. 

KASriUCUIlY'  FLUMMERY.-Mixwitb 
half  a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar  one  pound 
of  i)reserved  raspberries,  let  it  boil  for  three 
or  lour  minutes,  stirring  it  constantly,  strain 
it  through  a liuir-sieve ; dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water;  mix  with 
it  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  add  it  to  the  strained  raspberries  -, 
stir  it  all  well  together;  boil  and  strain  it 
through  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a shape. 
Turn  it  out  wlien  cold. 

(SlT  White  wine  vinegar,  i pint;  rasp- 
berries preserved,  lib. ; isinglass  dissolved 
in  i pint  of  water,  loz. ; sugar,  albs. 

KASPBERllY  ICE. — To  a pint  of  cream 
add  an  ounce  of  isinglass  (dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water),  two 
tablospoonfuls  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
teacupful  of  raspberry  jelly,  made  liquid. 
Mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into  a mould,  and 
let  it  be  placed  in  a cellar,  or  any  very  cold 
place  until  wanted.  This  recipe,  f rom  the  ease 
and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  pre- 
pared, will  be  iound  excellently  adapted  for 
family  use  when,  from  any  cause,  an  extra 
dish  of  sweets  is  unexpectedly  required.  If 
no  jelly  should  be  at  hand,  raspberry  jam 
may  be  strained  through  a piece  of  muslin 
to  get  rid  of  the  seeds,  and  it  will  then 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 

Cream,  1 pint;  isinglass  dissolved, 
loz. ; sugar,  2 tablespoonfuls ; raspberry 
jelly,  1 teacupful. 

RASPBERRY"  JAM.— Bruise  gently  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  six  pounds  of 
ripe  and  freshly  gathered  raspberries,  and 
boil  them  over  a brisk  fire  for  twenty-five 
minutes  ; stir  to  them  half  their  weight  of 
sugar,  roughly  powdered,  and  when  it  is 
dissolved,  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for 
ten  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred  and 
skimmed. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY". -Bruise  the  fruit 
a little  and  place  it  high  above  a clear  fire, 
that  the  juice  may  be  gently  drawn  from  it ; 
it  may  remain  thus  for  twenty  minutes  or 
longer  without  boiling,  and  be  simmered  for 
four  or  five  minutes ; strain  and  weigh  it, 
boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  draw  it 
from  the  Are,  add  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  good  sugar  f or  each  pound  of  juice,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved,  place  the  pan  again 
on  the  fire,  and  boil  the  preserve  fast  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  longer;  skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  keep  it  well  stirred : the 
preserve  will  then  require  rather  less  boil- 
ing. YYhen  it  jellies  in  falling  from  the 
spoon  or  skimmer,  it  is  sufficiently  done. 
Nothing  of  tin  or  iron  shouid  be  used  in 
making  this  preserve,  as  these  metals  will 
convert  its  line  red  colour  into  a dull  purple. 
A jelly  for  flavouring  creams  may  be  made 
as  follows Take  the  stalks  from  some 
quite  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  raspberries, 
stir  them  over  the  lire  until  they  render 
their  juice  freely,  then  strain  and  weigh  it; 
or  press  it  from  them  through  a cloth,  and 
then  strain  it  clear ; in  either  ease,  boil  it 
for  live  minutes  after  it  is  weighed,  and  for 


each  pound,  stir  in  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
sugar  reduced  to  a line  powder,  sifted  and 
made  very  hot;  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for 
live  minutes  longer,  and  skim  it  clean.  Tlie 
jelly  thus  made  will  sufliclently  sweeten  the 
creams  without  any  additional  sugar. 

RASPBERltY  PASl'E.  - Mash  a quart 
of  raspberries,  strain  one  half  and  put  the 
juice  to  the  other  half;  boil  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  them  a pint  of 
red  currant  juice,  and  let  them  boil  alto- 
gether till  the  raspberries  are  done  enough. 
Then  put  a pound  aud  a half  of  double 
rcliued  sugar  into  a clean  pan,  with  as  much 
water  as  will  dissolve  it.  Boil  it  to  a mass 
again,  then  put  in  the  raspberries  and  the 
juice,  scald  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
glasses.  But  them  into  a stove  to  dry,  and 
turn  them  when  necessary. 

Raspberries,  1 quart;  red  currant 
juice,  1 pint:  sugar,  l}lb. 

RASBBERRY  BIE.— Place  the  fruit, 
picked  and  washed,  into  a tlattish  pie-dish, 
raising  it  liigh  in  the  middle.  Put  in  suffi- 
cient sugar,  and  cover  witli  a rich  light 
paste.  Currants  are  frequently  mixed  With 
raspberries  for  making  a pie,  as  they  im- 
prove the  flavour  and  add  to  the  juice. 

RASPBERRY"  PUDDING,  Baked.— 
Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  raspberry  jam, 
a little  good  cream,  the  yolk  of  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  sugar  to  sweeten,  aud  half  a 
pound  of  clarified  butter;  beat  tlie  whole 
well  together  and  bake  in  a dish  lined  with 
puff  paste. 

RASPBERRY  PUDDING,  Boiled.  — 
Line  a basin  with  a plain  suet  crust,  and  fill 
with  the  Ifiiit,  either  preserved  or  prepared 
as  pies  and  puddings.  Pinch  in  the  paste, 
tie  a floured  cloth  over  the  basin,  boil  from 
two  to  three  hours,  and  turn  it  out. 

RASPBERRY"  RATAFIA.  - Take  three 
pints  of  raspberry  juice,  and  half  a pint  of 
cherry  juice  ; dissolve  in  these  a pound  aud 
a half  of  refined  sugar;  let  it  stand  some 
time,  and  then  add  three  quarts  of  the  best 
brandy ; strain  it,  and  when  quite  clear, 
bottle  it.  Put  it  into  well-corked  bottles. 

Raspberry  juice,  3 pints;  cherry 
juice,  J pint:  sugar,  IJlb. ; brandy, 3 quarts. 

RASPBERRY"  SPONGE  — Dissolve  in  a 
little  water  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  add  to  it  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  cream,  and  the  same  proportion  of  new 
milk,  half  a pint  of  raspberry  jelly,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  YVhisk  it  well  in  one 
direction  until  it  becomes  thick,  and  looks 
like  sponge,  then  put  it  into  an  earthenware 
mould  aud  turn  it  out  the  next  day. 

Isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  |oz. ; 
cream,  foz.  ; milk  and  cream,  | pint; 
raspberry  jelly,  i pint ; lemon,  juice  of  1. 

RASPBERRY'  SY'RUP.— Put  any  desired 
quantity  of  fruit  into  a pan  or  basin,  and 
reduce  it  to  .a  mash.  Cover  the  basin  or 
pan.  so  as  to  keep  out  dust  or  dirt,  and  put 
it  into  a warm  place  for  three  or  four  days, 
or  until  fermentation  commences,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  mucilage,  or  the  syrup  would 
become  a jelly  in  the  bottles.  Filter  the 
juice  through  a flauncl  bag,  and  let  it  be 
clear,  'fo  a pint  of  filtered  juice  add  two 
pouiids  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  which  put 
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into  a preserviiif?  pan  ; place  it  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  the  mass  together  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Take  off  all  the  seuni  as  it 
rises.  When  cold,  bottle  it  and  cork  close. 

KASTBEUKY  TART.  — Roll  out  some 
thin  pufl’  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a patty-pan. 
Put  in  the  raspberries,  strew  some  fine 
sugar  over  them,  cover  with  a thin  lid  and 
bake  the  tart.  Mi.x  a pint  of  cream  with 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  a little  sugar.  Cut  open  the  tart,  pour 
in  the  mixture,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Another  way  is.  to  line 
the  dish  with  puff  paste,  put  in  sugar  and 
fruit,  lay  bars  of  paste  across  and  bake  the 
tart. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR.  — Bruise  a 
quart  of  fresh-gathered  raspberries  in  a 
basin  ; pour  over  it  a pint  of  vinegar,  cover 
it  closely  : let  it  stand  for  three  days,  and 
stir  it  daily ; strain  it  through  a flannel 
bag;  let  it  drop  as  long  as  anything  will 
come  from  it,  but  do  not  press  it ; to  a pint 
of  the  liquor  put  a pound  of  pow’dered  loaf 
sugar,  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  and  take  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold,  bottle  and 
cork  it  securely.  This  is  a very  useful 
preparation  to  keep  in  a house,  not  only  as 
aflbrding  the  most  refreshing  beverage,  but 
being  of  singular  efficacy  in  complaints  of 
the  chest.  A large  spoonful  or  two  in  this 
case  is  to  be  taken  in  a tumbler  of  water. 

Raspberries,  1 quart ; vinegar,  1 pint; 
sugar,  lib.  to  each  pint  of  liquor. 

RASPBERRY'  AVATER  ICE.— Take  a 
pint  of  strong  syrup  with  half  a pint  of 
water.  Mix,  first  rubbing  the  fruit  through 
a sieve,  and  freeze. 

RASPBERRY'  WINE.  —Thoroughly 
wash,  clean,  and  stone,  three  pounds  of 
raisins,  then  boil  two  gallons  of  spring  water 
for  half  an  hour,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off 
the  fire,  pour  it  into  a deep  stone  jar  and  put 
in  the  raisins  with  si.x  quarts  of  I'resh  rasp- 
berries, and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; stir 
the  whole  well  together,  cover  the  jar  closely, 
and  set  it  in  a cool  place,  stir  it  twice  a day ; 
then  pass  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  a 
pound  more  of  sugar,  and  put  the  liquor 
into  a barrel ; and  when  fine,  which  will  be 
in  about  two  months,  bottle  it  off.  To  each 
bottie,  put  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  or  a 
glass  of  wine. 

[Jg"  Raisins,  3lbs. ; water,  2 gallons ; 
raspberries,  6 quarts  ; sugar,  31bs. 

RASPBERRIES,  TO  Pnrsr.nvE 
Whole.— Have  a pan  of  sugar  boiled  to  the 
blotc.  Place  in  a few,  fine,  unbroken,  dry,  but 
not  over-ripe  raspberries,  boil  them  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  take  them  out  with  a 
skimmer  without  breaking  them.  Do  more 
raspberries  with  the  same  sugar,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  done,  putting  them,  when  taken 
out,  as  dry  as  possible  into  preserving  jars  ; 
lastly,  pour  over  them  the  rest  of  the  syrup, 
or  some  apple  jelly.  Put  them  by  in  closely- 
corked  bottles. 

RATAFIA. —-A  liquor  prepared  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruits.  These  fruits  should 
be  gathered  when  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  the  largest  and  finest  chosen  lor 
the  purpose.  For  Red  Take  twenty- 

four  pounds  of  black-heart  cherries,  four 
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pounds  of  small  black  cherries,  three  pounds 
each  of  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Pick 
the  fruit  from  their  stalks,  aud  bruise 
them,  in  which  state  let  them  continue  for 
twelve  hours;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and 
to  every  pint  of  it  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar.  AVhen  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  run 
the  whole  through  a filtering  bag,  and  add 
to  it  threequarts  of  proof  spirit.  Then  take 
four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  two  drachms  of  cloves.  Bruise  these 
spices,  put  them  into  a still  with  a gallon  of 
])roof  spirit  and  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
draw  off  a gallon  with  a brisk  fire.  Add  as 
much  of  this  spicy  spirit  to  the  ratafia  as 
will  render  it  agreeable;  about  a iburth  is 
the  proportion.  Dry  or  Sharp  Ralajia. — Take 
thirty  irounds  each  of  cherries  and  goose- 
berries, seven  pounds  of  mulberries,  and 
ten  pounds  of  raspberries.  Pick  all  these 
fruits  clean  from  their  stalks,  &c.,  bruise 
them,  and  let  them  stand  for  twelve  hours  ; 
but  do  not  sutler  them  to  ferment.  Press 
out  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  add  three 
ounces  of  sugar.  AA'hen  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, run  it  through  the  filtering  bag,  and 
to  every  five  pints  of  liquor  add  four  pints 
of  proof  spirit,  together  with  the  same  pro- 
portion of  spirit  drawn  from  spices. 

RATAFIA  CAKES.— Blanch  and  pound 
with  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  a pound  of 
Jordan  almonds.  Add  to  this  two  pounds 
of  line  sugar,  and  pound  these  ingredients 
to  a paste;  then, put  in  eight  more  whites 
of  eggs.  Beat  the  whole  well  together,  and 
chop  the  biscuit  from  a knife-point  on  to 
wafer  paper  ; bake  them  slowly  on  tins. 

ijg”  Almonds,  lb. ; sugar,  2lb3. ; eggs,  12 
yolks. 

RATAFIA  CREAYI.— In  a teaeupful  of 
thin  cream  boil  two  or  three  large  laurel  or 
young  peach  leaves ; when  it  has  boiled  three 
or  four  minutes,  strain,  and  mix  with  it  a 
pint  of  rich  sweet  cream;  add  three  well- 
beaten  whites  of  eggs ; and  sweeten  with 
pounded  loaf-sugar.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  stir  it  gently  in  one  direction  over 
a slow  fire  till  it  be  thick ; pour  it  into  a 
china  dish,  and,  when  quite  cold,  ornament 
it  with  sweetmeats  cut  out  to  resemble 
flowers. 

Cream,  l teacupful ; laurel  or  peach 
leaves,  2 or  3 ; cream,  1 pint ; eggs,  3 whites  ; 
sugar,  to  sweeten. 

RATAFIA  DROPS. — Blanch  and  pound 
with  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar  and  a little 
w'ater,  four  ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds.  Add  to  tlie  almoud  paste, 
a pound  of  sugar,  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  and  a little  noyeau.  Beat  the  whole 
well,  and  when  light,  drop  the  batter  from 
a biscuit-funnel  on  paper  of  the  size  of 
pigeons’  eggs,  and  bake  in  tins. 

Sugar,  loz. ; water,  sufficient;  sweet 
almonds,  2ozs. ; bitter  almonds,  4ozs. ; sugar, 
lib. ; eggs,  2 whites  ; noyeau,  to  flavour. 

RATAFIA  PUDDING.  — Blanch  and 
pound  in  a mortar  until  they  becom  e a paste, 
four  ounces  of  sweet,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  with  a dessert  spoon- 
iul  of  water;  then  add  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  fresh  butter,  melted  with  a little  cream, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  alittle  nutmeg,  sugar, 
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and  brandy.  Batter  a cup  or  an  cartlien- 
ware  dish,  pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it. 
When  done,  turn  out  and  serve  with  the 
following  sauce.  Take  a wineglasslul  of 
white  wine,  half  a glass  of  rum,  a little 
grated  lemon-peel,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a 
pint  of  powdered  cinnamon : stir  this  into 
some  thick  melted  butter,  and  serve  with 
the  pudding. 

RATS,  TO  Destroy. — Rats, prove  to  be 
the  most  troublesome  and  destructive  kind 
of  vermin  both  within  and  without  doors. 
One  of  the  best  ways  oi  destroying  them  in 
the  house  is  as  follows Melt  hog’s  lard 
in  a bottle  plunged  in  water,  heat  to  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
introduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phos- 
phorus for  every  pound  of  lard ; then  add  a 
pint  of  proof  spirit  or  whisky;  cork  the 
bottle  firmly  after  its  contents  have  been 
heated  to  a hundred  and  fifty  degrees, 
taking  it  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  water, 
and  agitate  smartly  till  the  phosphorus  be- 
comes uniformly  diffused,  forming  a milky- 
looking  liquid.  This  liquid  being  cooled  will 
form  a white  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
lard,  from  which  the  spirit  spontaneously 
separates,  and  may  be  poured  off  to  be  used 
again,  for  none  of  it  enters  into  the  combi- 
nation, but  it  merely  serves  to  comminute 
the  phosphorus,  and  diffuse  it  in  very  fine 
particles  through  the  lard.  This  compound, 
on  being  warmed  very  gently,  may  be 
poured  out  into  a mixture  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  sugar,  incorporated  therewith,  and 
then  flavoured  with  oil  of  rhodium  or  not 
at  pleasure.  The  flavour  may  be  varied  with 
oil  of  aniseed,  &o.  This  dough,  being  made 
into  pellets,  is  to  be  laid  in  rat- holes.  By 
its  luminousness  in  the  dark  it  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  vermin,  and,  being  agreeable  to 
the  smell  and  taste,  isgreedily  devoured,  and 
proves  certainly  fatal.  The  destruction  of 
these  animals  in  farmeries  and  gardens  is  a 
work  of  more  considerable  difDculty— theex- 
traordinary  numbers  in  which  they  muster, 
their  extended  field  of  action,  and  the  out-of- 
the-way  nests  they  build  for  themselves, 
frequently  baffling  the  best-directed  efforts. 
With  regard  to  farmeries,  the  best  method 
of  warding  off  the  visits  of  rata,  is  to  have 


the  barn  floor  and  roof  constructed  in  such 
a manner  as  to  prevent  them  obtaining  a 
permanent  harbour  in  the  building.  The 
next  best  step  is,  before  the  entire  clear- 
ance of  the  barn,  while  yet  a little  corn 
remains,  to  jirevent  them  quitting  it,  to 
close  every  part  of  the  barn  by  carefully 
covering  any  holes  there  may  be  with  sacks 
and  tarpaulings,  so  as  to  prevent  all  access 


of  the  outward  air,  leaving  only  the  door 
open  for  a few  minutes  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  Tliis  done,  some  common  iron 
chafing  dishes  should  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  and  in  the  bags,  or,  if  they  cannot  be 
had,  build  up  a few  bricks,  clay,  or  any 
rubbish  that  will  secure  a fire  from  spread- 
ing, leaving  a cavity  in  the  centre,  and 
filling  it  up  with  charcoal.  Then  light  the 
charcoal  from  the  bottom,  and  when  the 
heaps  are  all  burning,  quickly  strew  a good 
quantity  of  broken  brimstone  upon  the  top  ; 
retire  immediately,  shut  the  door  fast,  and 
leave  the  building  entirely  closed  during  the 
two  following  days.  On  opening  it,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rats  and  mice  will  be 
found  dead  around  the  charcoal ; and,  al- 
though some  of  them  may  have  been  suffo- 
cated while  in  their  holes,  and  if  not  dis- 
covered will  occasion  an  unpleasant  smell 
until  their  remains  are  dried  up,  still  it  will 
not  last  long.  The  operation  should  be 
repeated  just  previous  to  harvest,  and  if 
any  opening  be  found  into  the  barns  while 
they  are  full,  by  the  burrowing  of  the  rats, 
brimstone  matches  should  be  inserted  into 
them  before  they  are  stopped  up.  In  gar- 
dens, the  rat-trap  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage ; this  implement  should  generally  be  a 
box,  or  an  enticing  engine  of  some  sort 
rather  than  a toothed  iron  trap,  because, 
unless  there  is  a great  scarcity  of  food,  it 
will  not  be  allured  by  the  ordinary  bait; 
whereas  a trap  may  be  so  disguised  by 
straw,  or  moss,  or  leaves,  and  so  scented  by 
oil  of  anise,  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  the 
rats  until  they  are  taken. 

RAVEN. — Although  the  raven  scarcely 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  a cage 
bird,  it  nevertheless  affords  great  amuse- 
ment to  keep,  and  repays  the  trouble  if 
there  be  sufficient  room  for  it.  The  raven 


is  not  very  choice  in  its  food,  and  will  eat 
anything  that  is  ordinarily  consumed  at 
table,  or  the  refuse  of  food  generally.  No 
one  should  attempt  to  keep  a raven  in  a 
cage,  or  even  in  a small  enclosure,  as  the 
wild  spirit  of  the  bird  prefers  freedom  of 
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action.  A careful  watch  should  be  kept 
upon  it,  as  ravens  are  much  given  to  nds- 
chiet'aud  theft. 

EAZOKS,  I’BESERVATION  OF.— As  the 
razor  is  a most  important  implement  ot  the 
male  toilet,  the  keeping  it  in  a fit  state  for 
constant  and  immediate  use  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a 
razor  for  every  day  in  the  week,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  edge  of  a razor  is  much 
improved  when  the  instrument  has  lain  by 
for  a few  days.  To  keep  a razor  in  good 
condition,  it  should  be  stropped  after  using, 
having  previously  been  dipped  in  hot  water 
and  wiped  perfectly  dry.  Dryness  is  essen- 
tial to  its  preservation ; and  it  is  even  a 

food  plan  to  place  the  razor,  after  using, 
efore  the  lire,  and  to  put  it  away  while  hot. 
The  mode  of  applying  the  razor  to  the 
beard  is  of  no  small  importance.  If  it  be 
applied  flat  against  the  face,  the  edge  must 
be  moat  keen  ; and  even  then,  much  of  the 
finest  hairs  bend  down  and  pass  beneath  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  angle  at  which 
the  back  of  the  razor  is  raised  from  the  face 
be  too  great,  the  edge  of  the  razor  is  more 
speedily  turned,  and  not  only  requires  more 
stropping,  but  is  consequently  more  speedily 
worn  out.  The  edge  of  the  razor  should  be 
applied  to  tbe  beard  at  the  slightest  pos- 
sible angle,  but  to  lay  down  any  absolute 
rule  upon  this  is  impossible,  and  must  be 
ascertained  by  observation  and  experience. 
It  will,  however,  be  easily  understood,  that 
the  pain  frequently  felt  in  shaving  very 
frequently  arises  from  tbe  razor  not  being 
applied  at  the  most  effective  angle.  Razors 
should  always  be  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
not  only  to  prevent  accidents  with  them, 
but  to  keep  them  from  being  used  for  other 
than  their  legitimate  purposes. 

RAZOR  STROP.— Several  kinds  of  strops 
or  implements  for  sharpening  razors  upon, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  invented.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  one  of  American  inven- 
tion with  four  sides  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  from  the  hone  to  smooth  stropping. 
In  any  case,  take  care  always  to  draw  the 
razor  smoothly  and  flatly  from  head  to 
point  along  the  strop.  Do  not  draw  first 
one  way  and  push  another.  In  general,  one 
or  two  turns  will  be  enough.  Razor  paste 
is  the  term  applied  to  certain  compositions 
employed  on  razor-strops  to  give  them  the 
necessary  whetting  surface,  l.  Emery  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  two  parts  ; 
spermaceti  ointment,  one  part ; mix  toge- 
ther, and  rub  it  over  the  strop.  2.  Jewel- 
ler’s rouge,  blacklead,  and  suet,  mixed  in 
equal  parts.  3.  Prepared  putty-powder, 
one  ounce;  powdered  oxalic  acid,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce ; pow  dered  gum,  twenty  grains  ; 
make  it  into  a stiff  paste  with  water,  and 
evenly  and  thinly  spread  it  over  the  strop 
with  very  little  friction  ; this  last  will  give  a 
tine  edge  to  the  razor,  and  its  efficiency  is 
still  increased  by  being  moistened. 

READING.— The  employment  of  reading 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  profitable 
exercises ; and,  when  practised  aloud,  is 
beneficial  in  a physical  point  of  view.  To  be 
able  to  read  clearly  and  distinctly  is  an  iroc 
portant  acquisition,  and  one  which  is  not 
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only  satisfactory  to  the  reader  himself,  . but 
capable  of  affording  much  agreeable  enter- 
tainment to  others.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  regretted  that  this  accomplishment  is 
possessed  by  comparatively  few  persons, 
which  is  the  more  surprising  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  easily  attained.  The 
truth  is,  that  incorrect  reading  arises  from 
carelessness  and  indifference,  for,  where  a 
person  is  in  earnest  with  the  subject  he  is 
perusing,  and  brings  to  bear  the  commonest 
rules  ot  elocution,  he  cannot  fail  to  read 
well.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
every  word,  every  letter  carries  with  it  a 
certain  significance  which,  by  being  slurred 
over,  fails  to  produce  its  intended  effect,  and 
in  many  cases  totally  alters  the  sense. 
Practising  the  art  of  reading  aloud  and 
alone  will  effect  much  good.  In  London 
and  other  large  cities,  public  readers  have 
been  recently  established,  who  select  certain 
well-known  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
read  them  to  the  audience;  attending  these 
readings,  and  listening  with  close  observa- 
tion to  the  reader,  will  serve  to  correct  many 
errors  which  an  ordinary  reader  never  dis- 
covered before,  and  he  will  at  the  same  time 
be  able  to  judge  how  much  greater  is  the 
effect  produced,  how  infinitely  clearer  the 
sense  becomes,  and  how  much  more  telling 
the  .sentiment  appears,  when  the  piece 
under  perusal  is  read  by  an  accomplished 
elocutionist,  instead  of  being  slovenly  deli- 
vered by  an  incompetent  and  careless  reader. 
The  physical  advantages  arising  from  read- 
ing aloud  consists  of  the  exercise  which  is 
thus  given  to  the  lungs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reader,  when  he  finds  his  voice  failing 
him,  his  throat  becoming  irritated,  and  his 
chest  uneasy,  should  desist  for  a time,  and 
resume  his  task  after  he  has  taken  sufficient 
rest. 

READY  RECKONER —Books  : Pocock's 
Banker's  and  Merchant's,  2S.  6d. ; Wise  and 
Simpson's  Readiest  ever  Invented,  5s.  ; Collier’s, 
Is.  ; Zcyftourne’s,  2s  6d.  ; J/astci'T,  is. ; Smith’s 
Barrack,  Is.  6d. ; Christison’s  Complete,  2s.  6d.  ; 
English  and  Foreign,  2s.  6d. : Shelton’s  English 
and  French  Tables,  2s.  6d.  ; McDerment's  Far- 
mer’s, 6s. ; Harrison's,  for  Coal  Trade,  2S. ; 
Masters's  Finding  the  Price,  is. ; Fordham's 
Maltster's  and  Farmer's,  2s. ; Poole's  Tons,Ae., 
2s.  6d.;  Hoison's  General,  8s.  6d. ; Scoffem’s 
Gold,  3s.  6d. ; Renton's  Grazier's,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Fremlis's  Hop-planter's,  28.  6d.  ; Marshall’s  In- 
dex, 2s.  6d. ; M’Culloch’s  Land  Measurer's, 
2s.  6d. ; MachelTs  Customs  Duties,  28.  6d.  ; 
Dillon’s  Parish,  4s.;  Poor  Law  Union,  6s.; 
Mallonson's  Sharebroker’s,  6s.  6d. 

REAPING.— Cutting  down  corn  or  pulse 
with  a sickle,  hook,  or  scythe,  or  by  areaping 
machine.  The  sickle  is  a light  tool  with  a 
semicircular  blade  and  a short  handle ; it 
generally  has  a notched  or  serrated  edge, 
but  sometimes  it  is  made  with  a thicker 
back  and  broader  blade,  and  with  a smooth 
edge.  In  using  either  tool,  the  reaper  takes 
a handful  of  com  in  his  left  hand  and  cuts 
through  the  straw  with  the  instrument  in 
his  right ; he  then  lays  it  carefully  upon  a 
straw-band,  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
proceeds  to  cut  more,  until  a suflffcient 
quantity  has  been  cut  to  form  a sheaf : it  is 
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then  bouiul  up,  eitlier  by  tlie  reaper  himself, 
or  11  person  culled  a “ bandater,”  who  fol- 
lows lor  the  purpose,  and  will  bind  up  for 
several  reapers  ; the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
expediliouB  mode  of  proceeding.  The  sheaves 
being  cut  and  tied  np,  are  placed  upright 
in  stooks  or  shocks  of  twelve  each,  upon 
the  middle  of  each  alternate  ridge;  the 
sheaves  should  be  bound  firmly  together, 
but  not  so  tightly  as  to  exclude  the  air,  for 
the  more  Ireely  they  are  exposed  to  the  air 
the  sooner  they  will  be  ready  to  carry.  The 
sheaves,  when  placed  on  the  stooks,  should 
rest  upon  their  butts  with  their  ears  leaning 
against  each  other,  but  the  bodies  of  the 
sheaves  should  be  sufficiently  separated  for 
the  wind  to  blow  through  them.  Wheat 
dries  quickly,  and  may  be  carried  in  two  or 
three  days  if  the  weather  be  favourable; 
but  barley  and  oats  require  to  remain 
longer  on  the  ground ; only  ten  sheaves, 
therefore,  are  placed  on  the  stock  of  these 
latter  crops,  and  two  others  are  placed 
lengthways  upon  them,  their  butts  touching, 
and  the  ears  spread  out  and  bent  down  so 
as  to  form  a shelter  to  those  placed  upright. 
The  manner  of  stooking,  as  generally  per- 
formed, is  as  just  described,  but  many  other 
plana  are  adopted.  Sometimes  the  sheaves 
are  placed  in  a circular  form  with  and  with- 
out hooding,  and  at  other  times  the  sheaves 
are  set  up  singly.  In  many  oases  the  corn 
is  made  up  into  small  ricks  and  remains  on 
the  field  lor  a length  of  time,  being  tempo- 
rarily thatched.  'Grain  should  not  be  cut 
wheu  it  is  wet,  as  such  practice  may  cause 
it  to  sprout,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
warm.  The  oat  dries  more  rapidly  than 
other  species,  and  loses  less  weight.  It  does 
not  suffer  so  much  from  being  cut  damp. 
Heaping  should  not  be  commenced  before 
the  sun  has  exhaled  the  dew.  Corn  should 
always  be  cut  as  low  as  possible,  that  no 
straggling  ears  be  lost,  nor  the  most  succu- 
lent part  of  the  straw.  The  scythe  has 
of  late  years  been  much  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  of  corn,  and  is 
becoming  general.  It  requires  considera- 
ble expertness  on  the  part  of  the  mower, 
and  is  very  hard  work.  The  common 
scythe  is  the  one  ordinarily  used,  but 
made  rather  more  strongly  than  usual,  and 
the  handle  is  not  made  with  so  great  a cur- 
vature as  grass  scythes.  If  the  crops  be 
light,  the  corn  will  not  fall  evenly  over  the 
scythe ; a cradle  is  therefore  fitted  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  stems  and 
laying  the  swathe  down  evenly.  The  cradle 
is  made  of  three  light  ash  rods  fastened  to 
two  upright  iron  rods,  which  are  attached  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  scythe  by  an  upright 
stem,  the  whole  strengthened  by  a backstay 
of  iron.  Heaping  machines  are  of  various 
construction,  that  seen  in  the  engraving  is 
known  as  Hussey’s.  Another  implement, 
termed  the  Automaton  Heaper,  operates  as 
follows.  It  cuts  in  the  same  manner  as 
others  ; it  is  fitted  with  a reel  for  the  pur- 
pose both  of  inclining  the  grain  towards  the 
platform  preparatory  to  being  cut,  and 
bringing  it  when  cut  on  to  the  platform. 
The  knife-bar  is  on  the  upper  side,  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  and  as  far  forward  as 


the  angles  of  the  cutting  will  allow.  Tlic 
back  part  is  cut  zig-zag,  and  each  alternate 
edge  is  levelled  the  other  way  and  serrated. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  choke,  as  the  knife-blade  resting  on  the 


fingers,  and  the  edges  front  and  rear  being 
in  close  contact  with  them,  any  matter  accu- 
mulating upon  the  fingers  will  be  picked  off 
by  the  sharp  points  of  either  the  front  or 
rear  edge  of  the  knife.  Sufficient  corn  for 
the  sheaf  having  fallen  on  the  board,  a long 
arm  comes  round,  carrying  the  rake,  and 
tailing  across  the  entire  bed  of  the  machine, 
collects  the  grain  into  a compact  bundle 
against  a sheet-iron  plate,  and  then,  with  a 
sheaf  in  the  grasp,  the  rake  and  the  iron 
plate  immediately  make  a quarter-turn 
round  to  the  back  of  the  machine,  the  rake- 
arm  is  caused  to  stretch  out  behind,  relaxing 
its  grasp,  and  the  sheaf  falls  in  the  line  of 
the  horse- walk,  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses 
the  next  round,  and  the  rake-arm  takes  a 
sweep  back  to  its  work.  The  gearing  is 
compact  and  symmetrical,  well  boxed  in, 
and  protected  from  dirt.  The  team  is  re- 
lieved of  weight  and  of  the  side  draught, 
and  it  is  also  made  to  turn  conveniently  a 
square  corner,  which  will  be  learned  by  a 
very  little  practice.  The  careful  handling  of 
the  grain  by  the  rake  saves  a small  per 
centage  over  raking  by  hand.  The  length  of 
cutting  is  regulated  by  a very  simple  ar- 
rangement, and  the  knife  may  be  set  close 
to  the  ground. 

RECEIPT.— In  law  a written  acknow- 
ledgment of  money  or  other  consideration 
having  been  received  by  one  person  from 
another.  The  unform  receipt  stamp  for  all 
sums  above  £2  is  now  Id.  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  person  giving  the  receipt.  The 
receipt  may  be  either  written  upon  stamped 
paper,  or  an  adhesive  stamp  may  be  affixed 
to  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written  ; but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  person  giving  the 
receipt  must  himself  cancel  the  stamp,  by 
writing  his  initials,  or  some  portion  of  his 
signature,  over  it,  before  he  delivers  it, 
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luider  a penalty  of  ^lO.  A receipt  cannot  be 
made  valid  afterwards  by  affixing  a stamp. 
A person  giving  a receipt  for  money  amount- 
ing- to  £-2  or  upwards,  without  a stamp, 
suDjects  himself  to  a penalty  pf  £iOi 
and  if  when  £2  or  upwards  is  paid, 
a less  sum  than  £2  be  speciHed  in  the 
receipt  with  the  view  to  avoid  the  duty, 
or  any  other  contrivance  or  device  be  used 
for  the  like  purpose,  a penalty  of  £50  will 
be  incurred.  A party  refusing  to  give  a 
receipt,  incurs  a penalty  of  £10.  Any  note, 
memorandum,  or  writing  whatsoever,  given 
upon  the  payment  of  money,  signilying  that 
an  account  has  been  discharged, _ or  that 
money  has  been  paid,  or  credit  given,  is  a 
receipt  liable  to  stamp  duty.  If,  therefore, 
the  person  receiving  the  money  write,  or  by 
means  of  a stamp,  impress  on  any  bill 
of  parcels  or  invoice  the  word  “paid,” 
■‘■settled,"  “balanced,”  “discharged,”  or 
any  words  of  a like  import,  intended  to 
signify  the  payment  of  money,  he  must  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  paper  be  not  already 
stamped,  affix  thereto  an  adhesive  receipt 
stamp,  and  cancel  the  same  by  writing  his 
initials,  or  some  portion  of  his  signature 
thereon.  If  he  omit  so  to  do,  he  will  incur 
a penalty  of  £10,  and  the  memorandum  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given.  Entries  made  by  persons  receiving 
money  in  pass-books  kept  by  the  persons 
paying  the  money  are  receipts;  and  for 
every  such  entry  made  without  affixing  a 
stamp,  and  writing  over  the  stamp,  as 
hereinbefore  stated,  when  the  payment 
amounts  to  £2  or  upwards,  a penalty  of  £10 
is  incurred.  On  every  occasion  when  money 
amounting  to  £2  or  upwards  is  paid,  whether 
it  be  on  a sale  by  auction,  or  other  ready 
money  dealing,  or  the  payment  of  wages, 
or  on  a transaction  of  any  other  kind  or 
description,  if  any  receipt  begiven  it  must  be 
on  a stamp;  and  so,  likewise,  must  a receipt 
for  money  paid  on  account.  Receipts,  dis- 
charges, or  acknowledgments  given  upon 
payment  made  by  or  with  bills,  drafts, 
notes,  or  other  securities,  are  receipts 
chargeable  with  stamp  duties.  Any  receipt, 
therefore,  given  on  such  an  occasion,  or  any 
memorandum  signifying  that  a bill,  note,  or 
draft,  or  other  security  has  been  given  or 
delivered  in  satisfaction  or  on  account  of 
any  demand,  must  be  stamped.  Receipts 
written  on  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, drafts,  or  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money,  duly  stamped,  or  upon  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  out  of  but  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  exempt  from 
duty.  When  money  due  upon  a bill  or  note 
is  payable  by  instalments,  the  payments 
may  be  written  off  on  the  back  of  the 
bill  or  note  by  the  holder;  but  if  a receipt 
be  given  to  the  person  making  any  such 
payment,  it  must  be  stamped.  Letters  by 
post  acknowledging  the  safe  arrival  of  any 
bills  of  exchange,  bank  notes,  or  other 
promissory  notes,  or  other  securities  for 
money,  are  exempt  from  receipt  duties  ; but 
if  the  receipt  of  money  be  acknowledged,  a 
stamp  is  required.  When  adviceis  given  by 
letter  to  a person  that  money  has  been  paid 
to  his  credit,  a letter  in  return,  merely 
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acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  con- 
taining such  advice  is  not  chargeable  as  a 
receipt ; but  auy  intimation  that  money  has 
been  received  is  liable.  All  documents  or 
writings  usually  termed  letters  of  credit  are 
declared  by  law  to  be  bills,  drafts,  or  orders 
for  payment  of  money,  aud  chargeable 
with  stamp  duty  as  bills  of  exehange, 
drafts  or  orders.  A letter  of  credit  payable 
on  demand  must  be  on  a penny  stamp  ; but 
if  the  credit  be  not  given  until  a specified 
day,  or  until  advised,  it  is  a bill  of  exchange 
payable  after  date,  and  must  be  stamped 
accordingly.  Receipts  for  land  tax,  as- 
sessed taxes,  and  property  and  income 
tax,  are  exempted  from  duty.  Physicians 
and  barristers’  fees  are  not  liable  to  receipt 
duty,  the  money  thus  passing  being  a gift 
and  not  a payment. 

RECOGNIZANCE.— The  law  has  pro- 
vided a method  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
as  well  as  punishing  them  when  committed. 
This  preventive  justice  consists  in  obliging 
persons  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  ot 
luture  misdeeds,  to  enter  into  a recognizance 
to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  of  good  behaviour. 
A recognizance  is  an  obligation,  with  one 
or  more  sureties,  entered  into  before  a court 
of  record,  or  magistrate  duly  authorized,  to 
do  some  specific  act,  as  to  appear  at  the 
sessions,  keep  the  peace,  or  the  like.  In 
deiault,  the  recognizance  is  forfeited,  and 
the  party  and  his  sureties  may  be  sued  for 
the  sums  in  which  they  are  respectively 
bound.  Justices  of  the  peace  may  demand 
security  at  their  own  discretion,  or  it  may 
be  granted  at  the  request  of  a private  indij 
vidual  upon  due  cause  shown.  Wives  may 
demand  it  against  their  husbands,  or  hus- 
bands, if  necessary,  against  their  wives. 
Justices  may  bind  a person  over  for  offences 
against  good  manners,  as  well  as  against  the 
peace.  With  respect  to  the  exhibition  of 
articles  of  the  peace,  there  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  foundation  on  the  face  of  the 
articles  to  induce  a fear  of  personal  danger, 
before  sureties  of  the  peace  are  required. 
The  court  may  requireffiail  for  such  a length 
of  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  A recognizance 
may  be  forfeited  by  the  commission  of  any 
of  those  acts  which  the  party  is  bound  to 
refrain  from  ; or  it  may  be  discharged  either 
by  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the 
recognizance  is  made,  or  by  the  death  of  the 
principal  party ; or  by  the  order  of  the 
court  to  which  it  is  certified  ; or  in  case  he 
at  whose  request  it  is  granted,  if  granted 
upon  a private  account,  will  release  it,  or 
does  not  make  his  appearance  to  pray  that 
it  may  be  continued.  No  recognizance  can 
be  estreated  without  the  written  order  of 
the  justice,  recorder,  corporate  officer,  chair- 
man, or  justices  of  the  peace,  to  whom  a 
list  of  forfeited  recognizances  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  proper  officer. 

REDOWA. — A dance  composed  of  three 
parts  distinct  from  each  other.  1.  The 
pursuit.  2.  The  waltz  called  redotco.  3.  The 
waltz  d deux,  temps  executed  to  a peculiar 
measure,  and  which  by  a change  of  the 
rhythm,  assui^i^s'  a ne.w  character.  The 
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middle  of  the  floor  must  be  reserved  for  , 
the  dancers  who  execute  the  promenade 
called  the  pursuit,  while  those  who  dance 
the  waltz  turn  in  a circle  round  the  room. 
The  position  of  the  gentlemen  is  the  same  ! 
as  for  the  waltz.  The  gentleman  sets  out 
with  the  left  foot,  and  the  lady  with  the 
right.  In  the  pursuit  the  position  is  dif- 
ferent, the  gentleman  and  Ids  partner  face, 
and  take  eacii  other  by  the  hand.  They 
advance  or  fall  back  at  pleasure,  and  balance 
in  advance  and  backwards.  To  advance, 
the  step  of  tiie  pursuit  is  made  by  a glissade 
forward  without  springing;  coupd  with  the 
hind  foot,  and  jetd  on  it ; you  recommence 
with  the  other  foot,  and  so  on  for  the  rest. 
The  retiring  step  is  made  by  a sliding 
step  of  the  toot  backwards,  without  sprin::. 
jete  with  the  front  foot,  and  coupd  with  tile 
one  behind.  It  is  necessary  to  advance  wee 
on  the  sliding  step,  and  to  spring  lightly 
on  the  two  others,  sur  place,  and  balancing 
equally  in  the  pas  de  pursuite,  which  is  exe- 
cuted alternately  by  the  left  in  advance,  and 
the  right  backwards.  The  lady  should  follow 
all  the  movements  of  her  partner,  falling  ' 
back  when  he  advances,  and  advancing 
when  he  falls  back.  Bring  the  shoulders 
slightly  forward  at  each  sliding  step,  for  | 
they  should  always  follow  the  movement  of  ' 
the  leg  as  it  advances  or  retreats ; but  tins 
should  not  be  too  marked.  When  the 
gentleman  is,  about  to  waltz,  he  should 
encircle  the  lady’s  waist  as  in  the  ordinary 
waltz.  The  step  of  the  redowa  in  turning  i 
may  be  thus  described : For  the  gentle- 

man, jetd  of  the  left  foot  passing  before  the 
lady.  Glissade  of  the  right  foot  behind  to 
the  fourth  position  aside,  the  left  foot  is 
brought  to  the  third  position  behind  ; then 
the  pas  de  basque  is  executed  by  the  right 
foot  bringing  it  forward,  and  you  recom- 
mence with  your  left.  The  pas  de  basque 
should  be  made  in  three  very  equal  beats,  as 
in  the  mazurka.  The  lady  performs  the 
Ihme  steps  as  the  gentleman,  beginning  by 
the  pas  de  basque  with  the  right  foot.  To 
waltz  d deux  temps  to  the  measure  of  the 
redowa,  the  dancers  should  make  each  step 
npon  each  beat  of  the  bar,  and  lind  them- 
selves at  every  two  bars,  the  gentleman  with 
his  left  foot,  and  the  lady  with  her  right, 
that  is  to  say,  they  should  make  one  whole 
and  one  half  step  to  every  bar.  The  music 
is  rather  slower  than  for  the  ordinary 
waltz. 

KBFLECTOR.  — An  apparatus  recently 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
seding gas,  &o„  in  the  daytime,  and  dif- 
fusing daylight  into  all  dark  places,  where 
it  is  impeded  from  the  bad  construction  of 
premises,  proximity  of  walls  or  buildings,  I 
or  other  locai  clauses.  The  beat  reflectors  are  | 
manufactured  of  indestructibl  , untarnish-  j 
able  silver  metal,  shaped  by  machinery  ac- 
cording to  requirement,  so  as  to  impart  I 
both  a refractory  and  diffusing  power ; the  1 
surface  being  covered  with  French  gloss,  | 
and  rendered  air  and  waterproof— the  dura- 
tion of  these  reflectors  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  many  years;  the  only  expense  to 
be  incurred,  after  the  original  outlay,  being 
merely  that  of  painting  the  frames  once  a 


Year.  The  prices  vary  from  £l  to  £10  and 


upwards,  according  to  the  quality  and 
diraen.sions. 

REGISTER  OFFICES.— Establishments 
located  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employers  with 
servants,  and  servants  with  employers. 
The  plan  adopted  is  for  the  proprietor  ef  a 
registry  office  to  keep  a book  in  which  are 
entered  the  names,  addresses,  and  speciali- 
ties of  parties  who  are  seeking  for  situations, 
or  who  have  situations  to  offer,  and  thus 
acting  as  a medium  between  the  two.  The 
person  requiring  a situation  presents  himself 
at  the  office,  pays  a small  fee,  aud  receives 
in  return  a list  of  names  likely  to  suit  his 
wants ; should  none  of  these  answer  his 
purpose,  he  calls  again  on  the  next  and 
following  days  until  he  is  successful.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  this  mode  of 
intercommunication,  greatly  facilitates  the 
search  made  for  the  objects  alluded  to,  and 
is  of  especial  importance  to  those  who  are 
out  of  employment,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  waste  either  their  time  or  their  money. 
Great  caution  must,  however,  be  observed 
in  selecting  an  office  of  respectability,  as 
some  of  this  class  have  fallen  into  disrepute 
by  conducting  their  business  in  a manner 
which  is  neither  honest  nor  straightforward. 

RELAXATION —In  order  that  the  daily 
duties  of  life  may  be  well  and  pleasantly 
performed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  employment  should 
be  broken  by  occasional  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion. No  person  can  work  continuously  and 
unremittingly  upon  a set  task  for  a pro- 
tracted period  of  time,  without  prejudicing 
not  only  his  own  health,  but  the  labour  he 
is  employed  upon.  And  if  there  are  instances 
on  record  of  an  amount  of  labour  of  almost 
superhuman  extent  being  perlormed  by  one 
man,  in  a given  space  of  time,  the  terrible 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  at  the  time. 
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and  the  consequences  which  have  frequently 
resulted,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  any 
oue  from  following  m the  same  path.  Sup- 
posing even  that  no  injury  accrued  Iroiu 
these  unbroken  spells  of  labour,  on  the 
score  of  saving  of  time,  the  system  will  be 
found  defective.  If  a man  work  twenty 
hours  to-day,  he  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  work  at  all  the  following  day,  and  on  the 

'.:  -.’xtnot  more  than  five  or  six  hours— making 

twenty-six  hours  in  the  three  days;  but  it 
lie  worked  ten  hours  the  first  day,  he  would 
be  able  to  work  for  the  same  space  ot_  time 
on  the  second  and  third  days,  making  in  all 
thirty  hours,  or  a gain  of  lour  hours  in  the 
three  days.  Carrying  out  this  principle  in 
a more  extended  form,  it  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived that,  as  a general  rule,  the  person 
who  has  his  periods  of  relaxation  will  be 
enabled  to  work  for  more  years  than  the 
incessant  labourer,  and  thus  extend  his 
lifetime,  not  only  for  the  operations  of  his 
mind  and  his  hands,  but  also  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life 
which  Providence  has  assigned  him.  In 
taking  relaxation,  one  grand  principle 
should  be  followed,  in  order  to  derive  un- 
alloyed advantage  from  it,  and  that  is  to 
divest  the  mind  entirely  from  all  thoughts, 
schemes,  or  plans  in  connection  with  every- 
day occupations,  and  to  live  and  move  only 
in  those  scenes  which  have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purposes  of  relaxation. 

RELIEF,  PARISH.— Commissioners  of 
the  poor  law  have  to  make  regulations  as  to 
the  relief  to  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons 
out  of  the  workhouse  ; all  relief  given  con- 
trary to  such  regulations  to  be  disallowed : 
but  overseers  or  guardians  may,  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  delay  the  operation  of 
such  regulation  for  thirty  days,  reporting 
within  ten  days  after  the  cause  of  such 
delay  to  the  commissioners.  If  commis- 
sioners approve  of  such  delay,  they  may 
peremptorily  fix  a day,  from  which  all  relief 
ranted  contrary  to  these  regulations  shall  be 
isallowed ; still,  in  cases  of  emergency,  relief 
may  given,  provided  a report  of  the  same  be 
made  to  the  commissioners  within  filteeu 
days  after,  and  they  approve  of  such  de- 
parture from  their  regulations.  Where 
uardians,  select  vestries,  or  similar  bodies 
ave  been  established  under  this,  or  any 
other  general  or  local  act,  no  relief  is  to  be 
given  except  as  directed  by  them,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 
But  in  sudden  or  extreme  oases,  over- 
seers may  give  temporary  relief  to  per- 
sons, whether  settled  or  not  in  the  pa- 
rish, in  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
not  in  money.  If  overseers  neglect  or 
refuse  to  give  such  casual  relief,  justices 
may  order  it ; and  overseers  disobeying 
such  order  are  liable  to  a penalty  of  £5. 
Justices  may  also  give  an  order,  under 
like  penalty,  for  medical  relief  in  cases  of 
dangerous  illness.  In  any  union  formed 
under  the  Act,  two  justices  may  order 
relief  to  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse  to 
any  adult  person  wholly  unable  to  work, 
from  old  age  or  infirmity  of  body ; but 
justices  must  certify  in  their  order  as  to 
inability  to  work,  and  the  pauper  desire 
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such  out-door  relief.  All  relief  given  to 
a wife  or  children  is  considered  relief  given 
to  the  husband.  A husband  is  liable  to 
maintain  the  children  of  his  wile  born 
before  marriage  whether  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, till  tliey  attain  the  age  of  sixteen, 
or  till  the  death  of  their  mother;  such 
relief  as  commissioners  may  direct  to  be 
considered  as  a loan,  for  which  the  wages 
of  recipient  may  be  subsequently  attached 
in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  A married 
woman  may  be  relieved,  the  same  as  a 
widow  if  her  husband  be  beyond  sea,  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  or  confined  in  a lunatic 
asylum ; but  not  to  affect  future  liability  of 
a husband  for  such  relief.  A widow  with  a 
child  dependent  upon  her,  and  not  having 
had  an  illegitimate  child  since  the  commence- 
ment of  her  widowhood,  may  be  relieved, 
though  not  in  the  parish  of  her  legal 
settlement.  An  order  lor  paying  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
lunatic  married  woman,  in  any  lunatic 
asylum,  and  chargeable  to  any  parish,  may 
be  made  upon  her  husband. 

REMOVING  Hodsehold  Furniture, 
Personal  Effects,  &c. — This  is  an  under- 
taking of  some  importance,  and  requires  to 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  circum- 
spection. If  proper  caution  is  used,  little  or 
no  damage  will  accrue;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  carelessness  is  displayed,  several 
pounds  worth  of  damage  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence.  For  several  days  previous  to 
removal,  various  articles  in  different  parts  ot 
the  household  should  be  consigned  to 
their  respective  packages ; then  the  crockery 
and  glass  should  be  carefully  stowed  away 
in  hampers,  packed  in  hay  ; in  order  that 
this  may  be  performed  properly,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  engage  the  services  ot  a persen  to 
remove  the  furniture  who  is  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  work.  This  done,  all  ornaments, 
knick-knacks,  and  fancy  articles  should  be 
packed  in  boxes  by  themselves,  or  stowed 
away  in  drawers.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  every  package  as  it  is  closed 
should  have  the  contents  indicated  outside, 
so  that,  when  the  time  ot  unpacking  arrives, 
there  need  be  no  conf  usion  or  vain  searching 
for  some  articles,  the  destination  of  which  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  most  comfortable 
way  of  removing  is  to  send  one  portion  of 
the  things  to  the  new  abode  a day  or  two 
previously  to  the  remainder  coming  ; this 
will  afford  time  to  set  some  of  the  rooms  in 
order,  and  will  economise  labour  and  time. 
It  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
the  carpets  of  the  sitting-rooms  already  laid 
down,  so  that  the  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture may  be  at  once  placed  in  their  assigned 
positions  without  any  after-moving;  mir- 
rors, looking-glasses,  pictures,  musical  in- 
struments, &c.,  should  be  placed  iu  spring 
vans  by  themselves,  to  prevent  the  jolting 
motion  from  breaking,  or  otherwise  injuring 
tliem.  When  a bedstead  is  taken  down, 
the  screws,  nuts,  &c.,  should  be  carefully 
placed  away,  so  that  they  may  be  found  in 
a moment ; for  the  want  of  this  forethought 
much  delay  and  inconvenience  is  frequently 
occasioned.  The  various  articles  of  bedding 
should  be  rolled  up  in  the  bed  from  which 
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they  were  taken,  niul  the  whole  tied  up  in  a 
Boiied  sheet  or  curtain  : everything  will  be 
thus  ready  to  the  bund  when  it  is  wanted. 
All  articles  which  are  likely  to  be  required 
for  immediate  use,  upon  arriving  at  the  new 
abode,  should  be  packed  by  themselves,  and 
plaeed  last  in  the  van,  so  that  they  might  be 
taken  out  and  carried  to  some  place  handy 
for  use.  The  best  time  to  commence  re- 
moving is  very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
job  is  then  likeiy  to  be  tinished  before  dark 
sets  in.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  that  space 
of  time,  it  is  better  to  have  an  e.xtra  day  or 
two,  rather  than  aliow  the  furniture  to  be 
damaged  through  being  removed  hastily  in 
the  dark.  Kemoving  is  generally  an  ex- 
pensive job;  but  there  is  a way  of  conducting 
it  much  more  economically  than  is  generaliy 
employed.  Thus ; a few  days  before  the 
removal  takes  place,  send  for  some  respect- 
able van  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
conduct  him  over  the  house,  show  him  the 
articles  to  be  removed,  tell  him  where  you 
wish  them  to  be  taken  to,  and  ask  him  how 
much  he  will  do  the  whole  for.  If  he 
answ’er  that  he  will  do  so  as  reasonably  as 
possible,  do  not  receive  such  reply,  but  tell 
him  that  you  must  have  an  understanding 
upon  the  point,  and  that,  if  he  objects  to 
this  mode  of  busjness,  you  wiil  send  for 
some  other  person  who  wiil  not  object. 
This  will,  doubtless,  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  you  will,  in  all  probability,  get  the 
business  done  much  more  expeditiously  and 
cheaper  than  if  it  were  left  to  the  man  to 
charge  for  vans,  horses,  and  men  at  any 
rate  that  he  should  deem  proper.  If  any  of 
the  van  proprietor’s  assistants  should  dis- 
play recklessness  and  carelessness  in  moving 
or  carrying  your  furniture  about,  object  to 
it  at  once,  and  give  both  the  men  and  mas- 
ter to  understand  that  you  will  not  suffer 
your  property  to  be  destroyed  from  sheer 
wantonness. 

EENHET.— A substance  used  in  the 
making  of  cheese.  To  prepare  it,  take  out 
the  stomach  of  a calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and 
well  scour  it  inside  and  outside  with  salt, 
having  previously  cleaned  it  of  the  curd 
which  is  always  ibund  in  it.  Let  it  drain 
for  a few  hours,  then  sew  it  up  with  two 
handfuls  of  salt  in  it;  or  stretch  it  on  a 
stick  weli  salted ; or  keep  it  in  the  salt  wet. 
When  required  for  use,  soak  a portion  of  it, 
which  may  be  employed  several  times  by 
using  fresh  water. 

RENT. — The  sum  of  money  or  other  con- 
sideration issuing  yearly  out  of  lands  or 
tenements  paid  by  the  occupier  to  the 
owmer.  Rent  is  demandable  and  payable 
any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  rent  is  con- 
sidered due  every  three  months,  upon  one 
of  the  quarter  days.  Weekly  or  monthly 
rent-is  payable  weekly  or  monthly;  but  if 
the  parties  let  it  run  to  a quarter,  and  it  is 
then  paid  as  a quarter’s  rent,  the  tenure 
will  become  a quarterly  one.  For  the  non- 
payment of  rent  on  the  day  it  is  due,  the  law 
has  furnished  landlords  with  several  me- 
thods of  recovering  it,  the  chief  of  which 
are:— 1.  By  action  of  law.  2.  By  ejectment. 
3.  By  distress  on  the  premises.  The  last  is 


most  commonly  resorted  to.  Distress  is  a 
remedy  given  by  the  legislature  to  a land- 
lord, by  which  he  is  empowered  to  seize  the 
goods  of  his  tenant  on  the  premises,  to  sell 
the  same  within  a certain  period,  and  thus 
to  reimburse  himself  for  the  rent  in  arrear, 
and  the  charges  consequent  on  the  distress. 
In  general,  all  chattels  found  on  the  pre- 
mises, whether  the  property  of  a tenant  or 
a stranger,  may  be  distrained.  But  dogs, 
rabbits,  poultry,  lish,  or  things  of  a wild 
nature ; things  on  the  premises  in  the  way 
of  trade,  as  horses  at  a Ibrge,  the  cattle  and 
goods  of  a temporary  guest  at  an  inn  (but 
not  carriages  or  horses  at  livery) ; the  tools 
and  implements  of  a man’s  trade  in  actual 
use  ; the  books  of  a scholar,  or  the  axe  of  a 
carpenter;  wearing  apparel,  when  upon  the 
back ; a beast  at  the  plough,  or  a horse  a 
man  is  riding  upon ; a watch  in  a man’s 
pocket,  pawnbrokers’  duplicates,  deeds, 
writings,  or  anything  unsaleable;  also  loose 
money.  None  of  these  things  can  betaken 
by  distress.  To  these  heads  of  things  not 
distrainable  may  be  added  all  goods  in  the 
custody  of  the  law  whether  as  being  already 
distrained  or  taken  in  execution ; but,  in 
the  last  case,  so  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
premises,  the  landlord  has  a beneficial  lien 
on  them.  Nothing  can  be  distrained  which 
cannot  be  returned  in  as  good  a state  as 
when  taken,  as  milk,  fruit,  and  the  like. 
Distresses  must  be  proportioned  to  the  sum 
distrained  for.  If  a man  take  unreasonable 
distress,  he  may  be  heavily  fined.  Distress 
must  be  made  in  the  day  time,  and  not  till 
the  day  after  the  rent  is  due.  It  made  after 
the  tender  of  money,  it  will  be  illeg.al : and 
though  the  tender  be  made  after  the  dis- 
tress, but  before  it  is  impounded,  the  land- 
lord must  deliver  up  the  distress,  and  the 
expenses,  if  any,  must  be  paid  by  him.  The 
place  where  the  distress  is  deposited  in 
security,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  impounded, 
may  be  on  such  part  of  the  premises  as  is 
most  convenient ; but,  if  the  goods  dis- 
trained are  removed,  notice  must  be  given 
of  the  plaee  where,  and  such  notice  contain 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  distrained. 
When  premises  are  held  at  will,  or  for  less 
than  seven  years,  and  possession  is  legally 
determined,  and  there  is  no  rent,  or  the 
rent  is  under  j£20,  a constable  may  give 
possession  after  notice  and  application  to  a 
magistrate.  Any  constable  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  may  stop  and  detain, 
until  inquiry  has  been  made,  all  carts  and 
carriages  employed  in  removing  the  furni- 
ture of  any  house  or  lodging  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the 
morning,  or  whenever  the  constable  has 
good  grounds  for  believing  such  removal  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  In  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  where  half  a year's  rent  is  in  arrear, 
and  the  laudiord  or  lessor  has  a right  to 
re-enter  for  non-payment,  he  may  bring  a 
writ  of  ejectment ; and,  on  proof  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  goods  to  satisfy  distress, 
he  shall  recover  judgment  and  execution ; 
but  on  the  tenant's  paying  all  rent  and  costs 
before  trial,  the  proceedings  are  to  cease. 
The  landlord's  former  remedies,  however, 
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are  saved.  Where  a tenant  at  rack-rent,  or 
at  full  three-fourths  of  the  yearly  value, 
deserts  his  premises,  being  half-a-year’s 
rent  in  arrear,  without  leaving  sufficient 
distress— and  though  a man  is  in  posses- 
sion— twojustices  may,  after  fourteen  days’ 
lotice  publicly  affixed  on  the  premises,  put 
tie  landlord  in  possession  ; and  the  lease, 
itany,  is  afterwards  void. 

2EP0RTER.— A person  employed  in  a 
litmary  capacity  on  the  public  jouruals,  to 
give  an  account  of  various  events  which 
past  under  their  notice.  Notes  of  what 
transpires  at  the  time  are  taken  in  short- 
hand by  the  reporter,  and  re-written  by  him 
at  a subsequent  period.  The  qualilications 
for  a reporter  are  a quick  ear,  a ready 
apprehension,  and  a facile  hand.  In  addition 
to  this  he  should  be  a person  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  good  address,  as  these  are  likely 
to  procure  him  admission  into  places,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a little  persuasion  to 
gain  admittance.  The  income  of  a reporter 
almost  wholly  rests  with  himself;  if  he  is 
active  and  energetic,  and  really  prolicient, 
he  will  be  able  to  earn  a very  respectable 
livelihood. 

RESERVOIR. — A conservatory  of  water. 
Tile  husbanding  of  water  is  now  becoming  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  agricul- 
turist. This  arises  from  its  scarcity  in  many 
districts,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
drainage  of  the  land,  and  from  the  many 
uses  to  which  machinery  may  be  applied  in 
farming  operations  by  the  agency  of  water 
power.  Tlie  construction  of  reservoirs  must 
resolve  itself  into  the  following  heads : — first, 
where  a sullicient  quantity  of  water  can  be 
diverted  directly  from  the  channel  of  a 
stream  or  river.  Second,  where  the  supply 
is  to  be  obtained  from  drainage,  which 
maintains  a stream  during  part  of  the  ye.ar, 
but  which  stream  fails  during  the  summer 
months.  Third,  where  there  are  grounds 
affording  a favourable  situation  for  the 
construction  of  a reservoir,  but  through 
which  there  is  no  natural  stream  passing. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  a reservoir, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
consideration ; the  annual  average  fall  of 
rain  and  dew  balanced  against  the  evapora- 
tion ; the  extent  of  ground  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  derived  ; the  supply  and  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  required,  and  whether 
the  country  is  liable  to  heavy  floods.  The 
following  substances  will  be  necessary  for 
the  embankments  grout,  a thin  description 
of  very  old  mortar,  sufficiently  fluid  to  run 
into  the  irregular  spaces  between  the  stones 
in  rough  facings.  Concrete,  or  artificial 
stone,  which  is  a compound  of  coarse  and 
fine  gravel  with  about  one-sixth  or  eighth 
part  of  slaked  lime  and  water,  laid  in  regular 
layers  of  six  inches  in  thickness,  each  layer 
being  grouted  and  instantly  hard  rammed 
down.  Sheet  piling,  which  is  formed  by 
driving  flat  stakes  into  the  ground,  having 
their  edges  placed  close  together,  and  which 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  broad. 
If  they  are  always  under  water,  beech  v/ood 
will  be  found  well  calculated  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  should  be  charred.  Lastly,  puddles 


of  moistened  and  well-pounded  clay,  laid 
down  in  layers. — See  Pond,  Tank,  &c. 

RESINS.— Vegetable  juices,  which  are 
solid,  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
in  alcohol ; they  are  generally  brittle,  and 
more  or  less  transparent.  The  resins  best 
known  and  which  are  used  in  medicine,  are 
left  after  the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil 
of  turpentine ; they  vary  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  distilla- 
tion has  been  conducted.  Resin  is  only  used 
in  medical  practice,  at  present,  as  an  addition 
to  plasters. 

RESPIRATORS. — Instruments  employed 
to  protect  the  air-passages  from  the  direct 
effect  of  the  atmosphere,  more  especially 
when  it  is  misty  and  cold.  These  instru- 
ments are  without  doubt  beneficial  in  many 
cases.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
constructed,  is  that  the  warm  breath  passing 
out  from  the  lungs,  should  impart  its  heat 
to  a number  of  small  closely  set  wires,  this 
heat  being  taken  up  at  the  next  inspiration, 
by  the  cold  air,  in  its  passage  through  those 
wires  to  the  lungs.  Thus  in  many  cases  of 
chest  affection,  these  instruments  furnish  a 
means  of  protection  of  the  highest  value, 
particularly  for  those,  who,  suffering  from 
delicacy  of  the  lungs,  cannot,  by  reason  of 
their  avocations,  avoid  exposure  af  ter  night- 
fall or  to  cold  or  foggy  air  of  any  kind. 
When  a means  of  protection  only  is  required, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  placing  some  article 
across  the  mouth  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  respirator. 

RETORT.— Vessels  used  for  distilling  on 
a small  scale.  The  materials  are  put  into 
the  retort,  to  which  heat  is  applied;  and 
the  fluid  distilled,  alter  rising  in  vapour  and 
condensing,  pours  into  a receiver,  which  is 
kept  cool.  'The  thin  pint  Florence  flasks, 
in  which  ive  receive  olive  oil  from  Italy,  are 
e.xtremely  useful  for  many  operations  where 
heat  is  employed,  as  their  thinness  enables 
them  to  resist 
sudden  changes 
of  temperature 
better  than  our 
flat-glass  flasks  ; 
but  they  should 
be  chosen  as  free 
as  possible  from 
knots  and  flaws, 
and  should  be 
carefully  handled, 
as  they  are  not 
strong.  The  en- 
graving repre- 
sents boiling  in  a 
flask,  placed  upon 
a stand  made  of 
thick  wire.  The 
flasks  when  got 
from  oilmen  are 
generally  oily. 
They  may  be 
cleaned  by  putting  a littlealkali  in  the  water 
to  wash  them  ; but  it  is  better  to  pour  in  a 
little  strong  nitric  acid,  or  some  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  then  heat  them  over  a lamp; 
after  this  everything  will  come  away,  on 
washing  with  water. 
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KETKIEV15R. — A species  of  dog  wliicli 
owns  no  lixed  parentage,  but  may  be  gene- 
rated by  any  congenial  varieties,  as  the 
spaniel  and  Newfoundland,  the  spaniel  and 


poodle,  &c.  One  parent,  at  least,  should  be 
stiffly  coated,  tough  skinned,  and  moderately 
high  on  the  leg ; and  it  is  also  essential  that 
both  parents  be  hardy,  of  excellent  scent, 
and  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  It  is  of 
the  first  consequence  that  the  retriever  be 
under  such  command,  as  never  to  stir  in 
pursuit  of  any  game  until  a signal  is  made 
for  him  to  start.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  supposed,  so  to  break  and  tutor  a 
dog  of  mixed  breed,  that  he  should  make  a 
moderate  pointer,  a still  better  setter,  and  a 
handy  hunter  in  cover  in  pursuit  of  wounded 
game. 

K HEUM  ATIC  G OUT.— The  disease  which 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  by  this 
name,  is  rheumatic  fever ; and  the  local 
afleotion  of  the  toes  and  feet  still  more 
generally  believed  in,  is  nothing  more  than 
rheumatism  attacking  the  smaller  joints, 
where,  from  the  extreme  pain,  the  soothing 
system  is  found  more  conducive  to  recovery 
than  the  stimulating;  that  is  fomentations 
of  chamomile  and  poppy-heads,  and  the 
occasional  employment  of  doses  of  lau- 
danum, from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

KHEUMATISM.— A very  painful  disease 
which  affects  the  muscles  and  joints  of  the 
human  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints  and 
most  important  muscles,  as  those  of  and 
around  the  shoulder,  hip,  knees,  and  back. 
Rheumatism  is  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic ; or  that  condition,  when  the  disease 
is  in  vigour  and  freshness  attended  with 
extreme  pain,  and  more  or  less  of  general 
fever,  and  that  state,  when  the  system,  by 
long  acquaintance  with  the  disease,  has 
become  familiar  to  its  attack,  and  R comes 
on  from  any  trifling  exposure  to  cold,  and 
after  affecting  a larger  or  smaller  surface, 
declines  of  its  own  accord— all  the  symp- 
toms, however,  being  materially  lighter  than 
in  the  acute  state.  Besides  being  acute  and 
chronic,  rheumatism  is  very  often  both 
general  and  local,  and  this,  under  both  the 
previous  conditions,  and  the  diseases  known 
as  lumbago  and  sciatica,  are  merely  forms 
of  acute  or  chronic  local  rheumatism. 

Acute  Rheumatism,  or  Rheumatic 
Fever,  is  a disease  which,  in  many  of  its 


symptoms,  strongly  resembles  inflammatory 
lever,  and  usually  commences  after  the 
languor,  restlessness,  and  shivering,  which 
precede  all  febrile  actions,  and  is  attendee 
with  great  lieat,  much  thirst,  headache,  t 
quick  bounding  pulse,  white  tongue,  const- 
pated  bowels,  and  acute  pain  either  confin<d 
to  one  or  two  parte,  or  more  generaly 
diff  used  over  the  body.  There  is  at  the  sane 
time  an  oppression  in  Uie  breathing,  the 
abdomen  is  often  tense  and  tumid,  and  the 
secretion  from  the  bladder,  scant,  andof  a 
deep  red  colour  ; while,  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  a perspiration  breaks  out,  which, 
though  unattended  with  relief  by  its  peculiar 
acid  smell  defines  the  disease,  and  affords  a 
good  diagnosis,  before  asking  the  patient  a 
single  question.  Upon  entering  the  room 
the  air  seems  redolent  of  stale  vinegar,  and 
this  fact,  while  helping  the  physician  to  a 
suggestion  of  the  disease,  serves  to  define 
the  attaok  from  inflammatory  or  any  other 
form  of  fever.  Another  characteristic  and 
distinctive  symptom  of  this  disease,  is  the 
increase  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  muscles 
on  any  attempt  to  move  the  patient  into 
another  position.  The  symptoms,  if  from 
the  first  unrelieved,  gradually  increase  in 
intensity;  and  the  pulse  in  such  cases  be- 
comes, in  addition  to  its  velocity,  hard  and 
jerking.  In  all  cases  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated  at  night,  and  remit  their  violence 
in  the  morning.  The  pain  though  sometimes 
intense,  is  not  always  continuous,  it  is  often 
only  partial  in  its  situation,  and  sometimes 
abates  for  hours,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  the  lait 
symptom  the  patient  loses.  The  disease 
after  a course  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days 
subsides,  often  leaving  one  or  more  members 
in  a state  of  chronic  tumefaction. 

The  causes  that  induce  rheumatic  fever, 
are  generally  exposure  to  cold  damp  air,  or 
transitions  from  a warm  moist  atmosphere 
into  a cold  or  wet  one,  and  the  period  most 
liable  to  an  attack  that  of  youth  and  vigorous 
manhood,  the  full-bodied  and  the  active, 
rather  than  the  spare  and  the  torpid  ; and 
men  more  frequently  than  women.  'Die 
only  other  disease  with  which  rheumatism 
can  be  confounded,  is  gout,  and  from  this  it 
can  always  be  known  by  the  indigestion 
and  littie  constitutional  disturbances  which 
always  precede  gout;  and  lastly,  by  that 
disease  attacking  the  small  joints,  as  the  toes 
or  fingers,  instead  of,  as  in  rheumatism,  the 
shoulder,  knee,  or  hip. 

TV'catment.— Bleeding  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  chief  if  not  sovereign  remedy 
in  this  disease;  but  as  depletion  is  known 
to  favour  that  dangerous  state  known  as 
metastasis,  or  a sudden  removal  of  the  disease 
from  one  part  to  another ; and,  not  infre- 
quently, from  the  surface  to  some  internal 
organ,  bleeding  should,  therefore,  if  pos- 
sible, not  be  repeated,  the  physician  depend- 
ing upon  other  means  to  effect  the  depletion 
necessary.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  ex- 
traction of  blood  from  the  system  is  quite 
uncalled  for,  as  all  its  benefits  can  be  ob- 
tained by  less  serious,  and  equally  efficacious 
remedies,  and  by  adopting  the  following 
mode  of  treatment — one  that  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient  to  render  the  lancet  quite 
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unnecessary ; or  should  bleeding  in  the 
first  stage  have  been  adopted,  it  may  he  em- 
ployed with  equal  advantge  after ; only  in 
mat  case,  it  will  be  less  requisite  to  give  the 
aperient  pills  in  such  large  doses.  Take  of 

Powdered  nitre . . . . l drachm. 

Tartar  emetic  ....  4 grains. 

Camphor  water  ...  10  ounces. 

Laudanum 2 drachms. 

Mix.  Give  two  large  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  hours,  apply  a bottle  of  hot  water  to 
the  feet,  and  administer  two  of  the  following 
pills  an  hour  after  the  first  dose  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  one  every  si.x  hours  after,  till  an 
effectual  action  is  excited  in  the  bowels, 
when  they  are  to  be  discontinued.  Take  of 

Compound  extract  of 


oolocynth 1 scruple. 

Calomel 16  grains. 

Camphor,  powdered  . . 4 grains. 

Croton  oil 2 drops. 


Mix  thoroughly  together,  make  into  a mass, 
and  divide  into  six  pills.  Should  the  pain 
continue  excessive,  and  the  patient  be  de- 
barred from  sleep  by  the  nightly  exacerba- 
tion, either  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum, 
in  half  a wineglass  of  water,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  spirits'of  sweet  nitre,  is  to  be 
given  to  him.  it  an  adult,  at  bed- time ; or  else 
ten  grains  of  the  Dover’s  powder  in  a little 
gruel ; and  should  it  be  required  (one  or  the 
other),  repeated  at  night  for  two,  three,  or 
more  occasions,  as  may  be  needed ; the 
patient,  during  the  day,  reverting  to  the 
mixture  and  an  occasional  pill,  sufficient  to 
excite  one  or  two  actions  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Thin  gruel,  lemonade,  or  linseed  tea 
as  a diluent,  are  to  be  used  frequently  to 
quench  the  thirst,  and  a diet  of  the  least 
solid  or  exciting  kind  established  till  all  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  subdued.  After  a 
lapse  of  from  four  to  twelve  days,  the  in- 
fiammatory  stage,  or  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease,  will  generally  have  been  passed 
through;  after  which,  the  treatment  assumes 
a different  form,  such  as  is  described 
under  the  head  of  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
though  this  term  strictly  signifies  a disease 
of  considerable  standing;  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  that  condition  of  the  system 
existing  at  the  termination  of  the  acute 
form,"  has  been  classed  under  it,  which, 
though  not  correct  as  to  fact,  is  perfectly  so 
as  respects  treatment,  which  is  analogous 
in  all  conditions  not  attended  with  inflam- 
matory fever.  In  chronic  rheumatism  the 
inflammation  and  the  pain  are  both  con- 
fined to  the  locality  or  part,  and  the  object 
of  the  treatment  is  to  allay  that  pain  by 
reducing  the  inflamed  condition  of  the 
muscle  or  member.  This  is  effected  either 
by  internal  remedies,  or  whgt  are  called 
constitutional  means,  or  through  friction, 
by  producing  counter-irritation,  or  an  arti- 
ficial inflammation  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  above  the  suffering  place;  or 
else  by  a judicious  blending  of  the  two 
modes  of  practice. 

When  the  fever,  or  the  acute  stage  has 
been  subdued  by  the  means  already  men- 
floned,  and  a part  of  the  body  remains 
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swollen  and  tender,  or  when  in  old  cases 
this  condition  comes  on  without  other 
symptoms,  the  follow’ing  mixture  is  to  be 
given,  and  the  part  carefully  guarded  from 
the  cold. — Take  of 

Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  ....  2 ounces 

Wine  of  colchicum  . . J ounce 

Syrup  of  saflron  ,.  . 2 drachms 

Camphor  water  . . ounces 

Mix,  and  give  a tablespoonful  every  three 
hours,  and  one  of  the  following  pills  every 
night  an  hour  before  bed-time.— Take  of 

I Ipecacuanha  ...  3 grains 

Acetate  of  morphia  . 1 grain 

Liquorice  powder  . . 10  grains 

Mix  well,  form  into  a mass  with  conserve, 
and  divide  into  six  pills. 

When  the  health  is  debilitated,  and  the 
appetite  defective,  a grain  of  quinine  made 
into  a pill  may  be  taken  an  hour  belbre  each 
meal  for  a succession  of  days.  If  this  course 
is  not  marked  with  early  benefit  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  friction,  which 
may  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
medicine,  and  the  best  agent  tor  this  pur- 
pose is  the  camphorated  oil,  which  is  to  be 
rubbed  gently  but  steadily  in  with  the  hand 
for  several  minutes  three  times  a day, 
after  a few  days,  or  in  old  standing  rheu- 
matisms, increasing  the  strength  at  first  by 
adding  a third  part  of  turpentine  to  the 
camphoretted  oil,  and  finally  another  third 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Mustard  plasters 
and  even  blisters  are  sometimes  employed 
in  cases  of  inveterate  rheumatism,  but  the 
steady  and  judicious  useof  a stimulating  em- 
brocation with  a hot  bath,  IViction  with  the 
flesh  brush,  warm  clothing  and  exercise,  will 
in  almost  every  case  cure  a chronic  rheu- 
matism without  the  necessity  of  either 
rubifacient  or  blister.— See  Embrocation, 
Lumbago,  and  Sciatica. 

RHODODENDRON.  — A genus  of 
highly-prized  evergreen  shrubs,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  bear 
large  and  showy  flowers.  All  the  species 
thrive  best  in  a fresh  soil  mixed  with  sand. 


in  a moderately  shaded  damp  situation, 
with  an  eastern  or  northern  exposure ; they 
may  be  propagated  by  seed,  by  layers,  or 
by  cuttings.  The  seed  is  either  procured 
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from  America,  or  sown  in  this  country;  it 
is  of  very  small  size.  Karly  in  spring-  tlie 
seed  is  sown  in  pans  of  peat  earth,  whicli 
arc  tiien  piaccd  in  the  slmde,  or  in  winter 
put  under  a cold  frame  for  protection.  As 
soon  as  the  piants  fairly  come  up,  they 
must  be  pricked  out  into  pots  or  beds;  and 
after  two  years,  tliey  are  to  be  again  trans- 
planted into  wider  spaces,  wliere  tliey  may 
remain  till  required  for  tlieir  final  des- 
■fination.  They  commonly  flower  from  the 
fourtli  to  tile  seventh  year  of  their  age. 
In  raising  from  layers  the  young  shoots 
only  are  used,  which  may  be  laid  down  in 
June  and  July,  when  in  full  growth,  or  in 
autumn.  By  the  former  plan,  a year  is 
gained,  as  the  shoots  will  be  rooted, 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  succeeding 
winter  or  spring ; although  some  kinds  re- 
quire two  years  to  form  a sufficient  number 
of  roots.  The  plants  wlien  removed  may 
be  put  into  beds,  and  protected  during  the 
first  winter  with  mats. 

KHUBAKB  COMPOTE. -Take  a pound 
of  the  stalks  after  they  are  pared,  and  cut 
them  ■ into  short  lengths ; have  ready  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  boiled  gently  for 
ten  minutes  witli  five  ounces  of  sugar,  or 
with  six,  should  the  fruit  be  very  acid. 
Put  it  in,  and  simmer  it  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Some  kinds  will  be  tender  in 
rather  less  time,  some  will  require  more. 

il-^r  Rhubarb,  lib. ; water,  j pint ; sugar, 
S or  60ZS. 

RHUBARB,  Culture  of.  — There  are 
several  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation 
of  this  plant.  All  sorts  may  be  raised 
either  from  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
If  from  seed,  which  is  the  best  mode,  sow 
in  light  deep  earth  in  spring;  and  the 
plants,  if  kept  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder, 
will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  autumn, 
and  for  use  next  spring.  When  the  roots 
are  divided,  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  a 
bud  on  the  crown  of  each  ssetion;  tliey 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain.  When  a plantation  is  to  be  made, 
the  ground,  which  should  be  light  and 
rather  sandy,  but  well  manured,  should  be 
trenched  three  spits,  or  as  deep  as  the  sub- 
soil will  admit,  adding  a good  manuring  of 
well  rotted  hotbed  dung.  Then  plant  in 
rows  three  feet  wide  by  two  feet  in  the 
rows.  When  manure,  is  applied,  it  should 
be  buried  not  less  than  from  two  to  three 
feet,  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots  may 
derive  benefit  therefrom.  The  plants  should 
be  set  out  singly,  and  not  in  threes,  as  is 
so  often  done.  For  the  first  year  the 'ground 
between  the  rows  may  be  cropped  with 
lettuce,  turnips,  or  similar  low-growing 
crops  ; but  after  the  second  year  the  leaves 
will  cover  the  whole  space,  and  require  it 
also  for  their  full  development.  From  the 
deptli  to  which  the  roots  extend  subse- 
quent manurings  will  have  little  efl'cct  upon 
them;  therefore,  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  a new  phantation,  it  sliould  be  enriched 
to  the  depth  recommended  above  ; and  if  a 
liberal  supply  of  broken  bones  be  incor- 
porated with  the  manure,  so  much  the 
better,  as  they  consume  slowly.  The  after 
ouiture  required  is  very  little  more  than 


keeping  the  ground  free  from  insects,  occa- 
sionally stirring  it  during  summer  with  a 
three-proiiged  fork,  and  adding  a dressing 
of  -\vell-rotted  manure  every  autumn  and 
spring,  stirring  in  the  earth  as  deep  as 
possible.  Such  a plantation  will  continue 
good  for  many  years.  Some  cultivators 
never  allow  the  flower-stalks  to  produce 
flowers,  and  others  cut  lliem  over  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  being  exhausted  by  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds.  'The  former  seems  the 
preferable  method,  as  the  flower-stalks  of 
plants  cannot,  like  the  leaves,  be  con- 
sidered as  preparing  a reserve  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  roots.  For  forcing  rhubarb, 
plant  a single  row  three  feet  apart  on 
ground  that  has  been  trenched  two  spades 
deep  and  dressed  with  well- putrefied  dung 
at  the  time.  The  forcing  may  commence  in 
December:  first  cover  cither  with  sea- kale 
or  common  garden  pots  (twelves),  but 
chimney  pots  are  still  better,  the  leaf-stalks 
becoming  much  longer  and  finer,  and  enve- 
lope them  with  fermenting  dung.  A frame 
is  much  leas  objectionable,  formed  by 
driving  stakes  into  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  bed  alternately  with  the  plants. 
These  are  to  be  three  feet  high  above 
ground,  and  the  space  between  the  two 
rows  of  stakes  two  feet  at  the  bottom,  but 
approaching  each  other  and  fastened  by 
cross  pieces,  so  as  to  be  only  fifteen  inches 
apart  at  top.  To  the  sides  and  top  stout 
laths  are  fixed,  as  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  to  prevent  the  manure  falling 
on  the  plants.  The  dung  may  be  either 
fresh,  or  that  which  has  already  undergone 
fermentation,  placed  all  round  the  frame 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  the  top  covered 
with  long  litter.  The  temperature  in  the 
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interior  should  have  a range  of  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees.  If  it  rise  higher,  two 
or  three  large  holes  made  through  the  top 
soon  correct  it.  Rhubarb  may  be  forced 
without  extra  pots  or  frames,  by  merely 
covering  the  plants  six  inches  deep  with 
light  litter,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants 
are  not  injured.  Another  mode  of  forcing 
is  to  place  in  the  winter  as  many  plants  as 
necessary  in  large  deep  pots,  each  pot 
receiving  as  many  as  it  can  contain,  and 
the  interstices  entirely  filled  up  by  fine 
sandy  loam  -washed  in.  The  tops  of  the 
roots  are  placed  on  a level  with  each  other, 
and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
These  being  covered  with 'inverted  pots  the 
same  size,  may  be  placed  in  a vinery  or 
hotbed,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  any 
time  after  .Tanuary,  any  room  or  cellar  will 
be  sufficiently  warm.  If  copiously  supplied 
with  water,  the  plants  will  vegetate  rapidly 
and  vigorouslv,  and  each  pot  will  produce 
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tliree  sucoessioiial  cuttings,  the  first  two 
being  the  most  plentilul.  As  soon  as  tlie 
third  is  gathered,  the  roots  may  be  changed, 
and  those  removed  replanted  in  the  ground, 
when  they  will  attain  sulficient  strength  to 
be  forced  again  in  a year’s  time.  If  not, 
it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  year-old  roots 
raised  from  cuttings,  or  even  seed  sown  in 
autumn,  are  sulliciently  strong  for  nse.  In 
gathering  the  crop,  during  tlie  second  ye,ar 
after  planting,  a few  of  the  largest  and 
first-formed  leaves,  with  their  foot-stalks 
attached,  may  be  gathered  for  use ; but  the 
gathering  should  not  commence  too  early 
in  the  season,  because  in  that  case  the 
plants  would  be  weakened.  From  the  third 
year  as  long  as  the  plantation  lasts,  it  may 
be  gathered  with  freedom.  A plantation 
in  a good  soil,  and  not  over  much  deprived 
of  its  foliage,  will  last  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years ; but  the  former  period  is  more  con- 
sistent with  good  management,  because 
plants  under  that  age  will  be  more  vigorous, 
and  this  will  admit  of  a rotation  taking 
place  in  the  ground.  tYheii  the  leaves  are 
about  half  expanded,  they  may  be  taken  off 
for  use;  but  where  the  largest  returns  are 
expected,  as  in  the  case  of  market-gardens, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  attain  their  full 
size.  In  removing  them,  they  should  be 
pulled  off  close  to  their  base,  and  not  cut, 
to  prevent  an  unnecessary  escape  of  sap, 
which  in  all  succulent  plants  flows  more 
copiously  from  a clean  cut  than  from  one 
slightly  lacerated  or  torn;  the  foot- stalks 
should  then  be  separated  from  the  leaves, 
and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  from  si.x  to 
twelve  each,  in  which  state  they  are  fit  for 
the  kitchen.  Seed  m,ay  be  obtained  fre- 
quently IVom  two  year  old  plants,  and 
always  from  three  year  old.  It  must  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  great  care 
taken  that  none  is  scattered  over  the  beds, 
for  the  plants  thence  produced  often  spring 
up,  and  greatly  injure  the  old  plants  by 
growing  unobserved  amongst  them. 

KHU15AKB  DUMPLINGS.-Line  a tin 
basin  with  a plain  suet  crust,  and  till  with 
the  fruit.  Pinch  in  the  paste,  tie  a floured 
cloth  over  the  basin,  and  boil  them  for  two 
or  three  hours  ; then  turn  out. 

EH  GEAR  I!  FOOL. — Scald  a quart  of 
rhubarb,  carefully  peeled,  and  cut  into 
pieces  an  inch  long  ; pulp  it  through  a sieve, 
sweeten,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  Put  a pint 
of  cream  or  new  milk  into  a stewpan,  wnth 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  a small  piece  of  lemon- 
peel,  a few  cloves,  coriander-seed,  and  sugar 
to  taste;  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  a little  flour,  stir 
up  the  cream,  set  the  whole  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils,  stirring  in  the  meantime.  Remove 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Mix  the  fruit  and 
cream  together,  add  a little  nutmeg,  and 
serve. 

1^-^  Rhubarb,  1 quart;  cream  or  milk, 
1 pint;  cinnamon,  1 stick;  lemon-peel, 
small  piece;  cloves  and  coriander- seed,  to 
flavour ; sugar,  to  taste ; eggs,  4 yolks  ; 
flour,  to  thicken  ; nnimeg,  to  flavour. 

RHUBARB  PASTY.— -Make  a hot  crust, 
with  dripping  or  lard  melted  in  boiling 
water : roll  it  out  quickly,  and  stamp  it  so 
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as  to  be  of  a semicircular  form  when  turned 
over.  Lay  rhubarb  in  the  crust,  with  sugar 
to  sweeten  ; add  a little  ginger  ; double  up 
and  pinch  the  crust;  trim  the  edges,  and 
bake  the  pasties  in  a moderate  oven.  If 
there  be  icing  at  hand,  they  may  be  iced. 

RHUBARB  PIK. — Peel  off  the  skin  from 
stalks  of  young  rhubarb,  and  cut  them 
obliquely  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  Some  kinds  need  no  peeling.  Stew 
them  slowly  in  sugar,  or  in  butter,  and  a 
little  water  till  soft ; sweeten  and  make 
them  into  a covered  pie. 

RHUBARB  PRESERVED.  — Take  a 
quart  bottle  with  a wide  neck,  and  cut  the 
sticks  of  young  rhubarb  small  enough  to  go 
into  the  bottle ; add  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
and  tie  a piece  of  bladder  tight  round  the 
neck;  put  as  much  water  into  the  copper  as 
will  immerse  the  bottle,  and  make  the  water 
to  boil  just  over  the  bladder  ; then  rake  out 
the  fire  and  let  the  bottle  remain  till  cooled; 
take  them  out  and  place  them  on  a dry 
shelf. 

RHUBARB  PUDDING.  — Put  several 
sticks  of  rhubarb,  peeled,  into  a stewpan, 
with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, two  cloves,  and  as  much  moist  sugar 
as  will  sweeten  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
reduce  it  to  a marmalade  ; pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve ; then  add  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 
Mix  all  well  together  ; line  a pie-dish  with 
good  puff’  paste,  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  it  for  half  an  hour. 

Rhubarb,  sufficient;  lemon,  rind  of 
1;  cinnamon,  l stick;  cloves,  2;  sugar, 
to  sweeten;  nutmeg,  half  of  I ; butter,  \ lb. ; 
eggs,  4 yolks,  1 White. 

RHUBARB  SHERBET.  — Boil  six  or 
eight  sticks  of  peeled  rhubarb  for  ten  minutes 
in  a quart  of  water ; strain  the  liquor  into  a 
jug,  in  which  is  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut  very 
thin,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  clarified 
sugar.  Let  it  stand  for  five  or  si.x  hours! 
and  it  will  then  be  fit  to  drink.  In  summer 
this  will  be  found  a very  refreshing  and 
agreeable  drink. 

RHUBARB  SO  UP.-Peel,  clean  and 
blanch  a bundle  of  rhubarb,  cut  the  stems 
into  inch  lengths,  and  'put  them  to  two 
quarts  of  good  veal  or  beef  gravy,  with  two 
or  three  onions,  a few  thin  slices  of  bread, 
crust  and  crumb  together,  salt  and  cayenne; 
skim  oil'  all  the  fat  and  scum  ; simmer  till 
tender;  steam  and  serve  with  toasted 
sippets. 

RHUBARB  TART.-Strip  off  the  peel, 
and  if  the  rhubarb  is  large  cut  it  into  two  or 
three  strips,  and  then  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  long  ; sweeten  well  with  brown  sugar, 
and  cover  the  dish  with  paste. 

RHUBARB  'VVINE.-Take  five  pounds 
of  rhubarb  cut  into  small  pieces;  add  a 
gallon  of  cold  water,  and  put  it  into  a tub 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  stirring  it  well  two 
or  three  times  each  day.  Strain,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; 
the  juice  and  half  the  rind  of  a lemon  ; put 
it  in  a cask  with  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
dissolved  in  a little  of  the  liquor  ; a gill  of 
brandy  may  be  lidded.  Bung  the  cask 
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closely  for  a month,  and  bottle  in  ten  or 
twelve  months  more. 

Khubarb,  5 lbs. ; water,  i gallon ; 
sugar,  4 lbs.  lemon,  juice  of  l,  rind  of  j 
of  1 ; isinglass,  1 oz.  ; brandy,  l gill. 

RlIUBAltB,  Medicinal.  — Uhubarb  is 
an  astringent,  stomachic,  and  purgative. 
In  small  doses  its  operation  is  principally  or 
wholly  confined  to  the  digestive  organs  ; in 
larger  quantities,  it  first  acts  as  a mild 
aperient,  and  afterwards  as  an  astringent ; 
hence  its  value  in  diarrhoea.  Dose,  as  a sto- 
machic, five  to  eight  grains ; as  a purgative, 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  most  effective 
when  chewed,  or  in  the  form  of  powder  pro- 
duced by  grating  it. 

RIBS,  BROKEN. — Few  parts  of  the 
anatomy  are  more  (liable  to  fracture  than 
some  of  the  twelve  small  bones  constituting 
the  ribs  and  cage  for  the  vital  organs  of  the 
thorax;  and  but  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  each  bone  is  shaped,  and  the  whole 
are  united  behind  to  the  spine,  and  forward 
to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  they  would 
be  endangered  by  every  trivial  accident.  As 
it  is,  though  often  broken  by  a sudden  force, 
they  are,  in  certain  positions  of  the  body, 
enabled  to  resist  with  impunity  an  impetus 
that  in  another  situation  would  splinter  or 
stave  them  in.  The  accidents  that  most 
frequently  lead  to  the  fracture  of  the  ribs 
are.  sudden  blows  given  obliquely  from  the 
side,  a kick  from  a horse  hoof,  or  falling  on 
the  side  or  face  over  a log  of  wood  or  tree, 
on  the  edge  of  a step,  or  any  sharp  and 
narrow  elevation.  The  riba  are  seldom 
broken  near  either  of  their  extremities,  but 
almost  always  where  the  bone  is  moat 
convex.  Though  the  fracture  is  occasionaily 
jagged,  it  is  much  more  frequently  simply 
transverse,  and  merely  requires  to  be  placed 
in  position  to  cause  it  to  reunite.  The  ribs 
moat  liable  to  be  broken  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth ; the  first  three  are  too 
firmly  united  with  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  far  removed  from  the 
kind  of  danger  to  which  the  others  are 
exposed ; while  the  last  five,  being  only 
united  by  cartilage  with  the  breast-bone, 
ofler  no  resistance  to  an  injury,  and  con- 
sequently escape  without  accident.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  discover  a fractured 
rib,  from  there  being  no  depression  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  severance,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  smarting 
pain  over  the  spot  which  received  the  injury, 
that  the  fact  is  known.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  as  the 
same  treatment  is  employed  whether  the 
ribs  have  received  a fracture  or  are  merely 
bruised.  A broken  rib  is  indicated  by  an  acute 
smarting  pain  in  the  side,  which  increases 
with  every  inspiration  made.  Occasionally 
when  the  ribs  are  broken  from  the  passage 
of  a wheel  over  the  chest,  the  bone  is  splin- 
tered, the  sharp  fragment  wounding  the 
pleura,  or  lungs,  and  causing  a dangerous 
haemorrhage ; in  which  case  the  patient  must 
be  at  once  bled,  a full  dose  of  laudunum 
exhibited,  the  side  bandaged,  and  the  person 
placed  on  his  back  in  bed.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  to  envelope  the  whole  chest  and 
shoulders  in  convolutions  of  bandages,  but 


this  IS  now  quite  exploded,  as  troublesome 
and  unnecessary.  Ail  that  is  requisite  is  a 
broad  flannel  girth,  deep  enough  to  cover 
tile  ribs,  and  which  is  to  be  passed  quite 
round  the  chest,  and  stitched  with  thin 
twine  up  the  front,  and  drawn  ao  tight  as  to 
keep  the  ribs  stationary ; two  broad  pieces 
of  tape  are  then  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  flannel  at  the  back,  and  brought  crossed 
over  like  a pair  of  braces,  and  sewed  in  front, 
to  keep  the  bandage  from  slipping  down. 
If  the  pain  is  very  severe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bleed  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  given  in  a little  water  every  four 
hours,  if  the  pain  demands  the  repetition. 
Rest  must  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  the 
patient  advised  to  draw  short  inspirations, 
so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  calling 
the  ribs  into  action.  The  bandage  should 
not  be  removed,  if  possible,  till  the  bones 
have  reunited,  which  will  generally  require 
three  or  four  weeks  to  effect  completely. 

RICE  BALLS. — To  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice  add  a pint  and  a half  of  milx,  and 
boil  it  with  a little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and 
lemon-peel,  until  it  is  quite  tender ; allow 
it  to  remain  till  cold,  and  then  make  it  into 
balls.  Beat  up  an  egg,  and  roll  the  balls  in 
it.  and^  afterwards  in  grated  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  them  in  lard,  drain  them  on  a piece  of 
paper,  and  serve  them  up  strewed  with 
sifted  sugar. 

RICE  BIGNETS. — In  a pint  of  new  milk 
simmer  three  ounces  of  rice  till  it  becomes 
a stiff  paste ; add  half  a teacupful  of  thick 
cream,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  two 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a little  powdered 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  two  eggs 
well  beaten ; grate  a small  teacupful  of 
bread  crumbs ; when  the  rice  is  cold,  cut 
it  into  bits  and  roll  it  into  small  balls,  dip 
each  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  in  the  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  quickly ; serve  with 
curry  sauce. 

i^*  Milk,  1 pint ; rice,  3ozs. ; cream,  J tea- 
cupful; lemon-rind,  i of  1 ; sugar,  2ozs. ; 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  to  flavour ; 
eggs,  2 ; bread  crumbs,  l small  teacupfuL 

RICE  BISCUITS.  — Mix  together  three 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  one  pound  of 
rice  flour.  Put  the  whole  in  a pan,  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  rub  in  by  degrees  a pound 
and  three-quarters  of  loaf-sugar  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter ; make  the  whole  into  a 
dough,  add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk, 
with  an  egg.  Roll  out  the  dough  into  a 
sheet,  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut 
out  the  biscuits  with  a plain  round  cutter 
about  three  inches  in  diameter;  rub  over 
the  tops  with  milk,  and  throw  them  into 
rice  flour,  place  them  on  buttered  tins,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

i^"  Wheat  flour,  3lbs. ; rice  flour,  lib. ; 
sugar,  ijlb. ; butter,  Jib. ; milk,  5 pint;  egg,  1. 

RICE  BLANC  M^VNGE.  — Stir  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  finely  ground  rice  into 
three  gills  of  new  milk;  add  loaf-sugar  to 
sweeten,  taking  care  not  to  put  too  much,  or 
it  will  prevent  the  mixture  settling.  Fla- 
vour it  with  lemon-peel  or  almond  essence ; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  thoroughly, 
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stirring  it  and  beating  it  extrenaely.well  for 
rather  more  tlian  half  an  hour,  and  then 
pour  it  into  a mould  that  has  been  soaked  in 
cold  water. 

Kice,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; milk,  3 gills  ; 
sugar,  to  sweeten;  lemon-peel  or  almond 
essence,  to  flavour. 

KICE  BOILED.— Rice  may  be  boiled  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  1.  Wash  a cupful  ot  rice 
in  salt  and  water,  and  in  two  or  three  tresh 
waters ; then  set  it  over  the  fire  in  plenty  ot 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  (uncovered)  as  last 
as  possible,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  do, 
when  it  will  be  tender.  Drain  off  the  water, 
and  put  the  rice  into  a cullender  before  the 
fire  to  dry,  lightly  pricking  it  with  a fork 
occasionally.  Each  grain  will  be  dry  and 
separate,  and  the  whole  beautifully  white. 
Keep  it  hot  till  used,  if  possible  before  the 
tire,  but  do  not  cover  it.  2.  Wash  as  much 
rice  as  is  required  in  two  waters.  Throw  it 
into  sufficient  boiling  water,  and  boil  till 
three  parts  done,  when  drain.  Butter  the 
inside  of  a stewpan,  into  which  put  the  boiled 
rice;  fix  the  lid  tight,  and  set  the  stewpan 
on  a trivet  in  a warm  oven  until  the  rice  is 
quite  tender.  3.  Boil  the  rice  in  water  in 
the  proportion  of  three  pints  to  half  a pound. 
Wlien  getting  soft  drain  off  half  the  boiling 
water,  and  replace  it  with  cold.  Add  salt, 
shake  the  rice  briskly  to  separate  the  grains. 
When  done,  drain  off  ofl'  the  water,  and 
lace  the  rice  before  the  lire  to  swell  and 
ry.  4.  Pick  the  rice  carefully,  and  soak  it 
in  cold  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
strain,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water,  which 
should  rise  three  inches  above  the  rice. 
Cover,  and  boil  for  six  minutes,  skimming 
when  necessary.  Add  a gill  of  sweetened 
milk  for  each  pound  of  rice,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  remove  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire;  strain  without  squeezing;  return  it 
dry  into  the  pot,  and  place  it  over  a slow 
fire ; pour  over  it  half  an  ounce  of  melted 
bnttcr  mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  the  hot 
water  in  which  the  rice  was  boiled,  and  in 
six  minutes  it  will  be  ready  for  table.  5. 
The  following  method  of  boiling  rice  applies 
especially  when  it  is  intended  for  curries, 
mulligatawny,  soups,  &c.  Choose  Patna 
or  small-grained  rice  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Take  out  the  unhusked  grains,  wash 
the  rice  in  several  waters,  and  put  it  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water  ; bring  it  gently 
to  boil,  keeping  it  uncovered,  and  boil  it 
softly  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  will  be 
perfectly  tender,  and  every  grain  will  remain 
distinct.  Throw  it  into  a capacious  cullender, 
and  let  it  drain  for  ten  minutes  near  the  fire; 
should  it  not  then  appear  quite  dry,  turn  it 
into  a dish,  and  set  it  for  a short  time  into  a 
moderately  heated  oven,  or  let  it  steam  in  a 
saucepan  near  the  fire.  It  should  not  be 
stirred  except  just  at  first,  to  prevent  its 
lumping  while  it  is  still  quite  hard,  nor 
should  it  be  touched  with  either  fork  or 
spoon ; the  stewpan  may  be  shaken  occa- 
sionally, should  the  rice  seem  to  require  it, 
and  it  should  be  thrown  lightly  from  the 
cullender  upon  the  dish.  A couple  of  mi- 
nutes before  it  is  done,  throw  in  some  salt, 
and  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  boil 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
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RICE  BREAD.— Boil  a pound  and  a half 
of  rice  gently  over  a slow  fire  in  three  quarts 
of  water  for  about  five  hours,  stirring  it, 
and  afterwards  beating  it  up  into  a smooth 
paste.  Mix  this  while  warm  with  four 
pounds  of  wheat  flour,  adding  at  the  same 
time  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast,  allow  the 
dough  to  work  for  a certain  time  near  the 
fire,  after  which  dividelit  into  loaves,  and  it 
will  be  found  when  baked  to  produce  twenty 
eight  or  thirty  pounds  of  very  excellent 
white  bread. 

RICE  BUTTERED.— Swell  the  rice  till 
tender  in  new  milk.  Pour  off  the  thick  milk, 
and  add  melted  butter,  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Serve  hot. 

RICE  CAKE.— Mix  half  a pound  of  sifted 
rice-flour  with  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar 
sifted,  and  put  to  this  six  eggs  well 
whisked  and  strained.  Season  with  a little 
ratafia  and  orange  flower  water,  two  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon,  some  finely-grated  rind 
of  lemon.  Beat  the  whole  together  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Rice  flour,  Jib. ; loaf  sugar,  Jib. ; 
eggs,  6 ; ratafia  and  orange-flower  water, 
to  flavour ; essence  of  lemon,  2 drops. 

RICE  CAKES.— Whisk  well  six  yolks 
and  two  whites  of  eggs  ; then,  with  a wooden 
spoon,  beat  in  six  ounces  of  finely-pounded 
loaf  sugar,  add  half  a pound  of  sifted  ground 
rice,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  just  before  the  mixture  is  put 
into  the  tins,  stir  into  it  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  melted;  dust  the  patty-pans  with 
flour,  and  rub  them  with  butter ; let  them 
be  half  filled,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a quick 
oven. 

isg”  Eggs,  6 yolks,  2 whites  ; sugar,  Gozs. ; 
ground  rice,  ^Ib. ; orange  flower- water,  2 
tablespoonfuls ; butter,  lozs. 

RICE  CASSEROLE.— Wash  halfapound 
of  the  best  rice,  drain  it  on  a hair  sieve, 
put  it  into  a very  clean  saucepan,  and  pour 
on  it  a quart  of  cold  new  milk.  Stir  them 
well  together  and  plao'  them  near  the  fire, 
that  the  rice  may  swei  ery  gradually  ;"then 
let  it  simmer  as  gently  ' s possible  for  about 
half  an  hour,  or  until  i.  begins  to  get  quite 
tender ; mix  with  it,  tw  i ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  two  ounces  an  * a half  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  let  it  continue  to  simmer  softly 
until  it  is  dry,  and  sufficiently  tender  to  be 
easily  crushed  to  a smooth;  paste  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Work  it  to  this  point,  and  then 
let  it  cool.  Before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire, 
scrape  into  it  the  outside  of  some  sugar 
which  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon.  Have  ready  a tin  mould  well 
buttered  in  every  part ; press  the  rice  into 
it  while  it  is  warm,  smooth  the  surface,  and 
let  it  remain  until  cold.  Dip  the  mould  into 
hot  water  to  loosen  the  contents,  turn  out 
the  rice,  and  then  again  reverse  it  on  a tin 
or  dish,  and  with  the  point  of  a knife  mark 
round  the  top  a rim  of  about  an  inch  wide ; 
then  brush  some  clarified  butter  over  the 
whole  pudding,  and  set  it  in  a brisk  oven. 
When  it;is  of  an  equal,  light,  golden  brown, 
draw  it  out,  raise  the  cover  carefully,  where 
it  is  marked,  scoop  out  the  rice  from  the 
inside,  leaving  only  a crust  of  about  an  inch 
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thick  in  every  part,  and  pour  into  it  some 
preserved  I'ruit  warmed  in  its  own  syrup,  or 
lill  it  with  a compote  of  plums  or  peacties. 

Ifg"  Rice,  jib.;  milk,  1 quart;  butter, 
20ZS.  8u;;ar,  2Joza. ; lemon,  rind  oft. 

ItICR  CAUDl.,li. — This  may  be  made 
with  water  or  milk;  when  it  boils,  add  Bome 
ground  rice,  previously,  ini.\ed  smoollily 
with  a little  cold  water;  boil  till  tliick 
cnougli,  wlien  sweeten  it,  and  grate  in  nut- 
meg. or  add  a little  powdered  cinnamon. 

lUCE  CII  EESKCA  K ES.  — Jtoil  four 
ounces  of  ground  rice  in  milk,  witli  a blade 
of  cinnamon  ; put  it  into  a pot,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  day.  Jlash  it  linely  with 
half  a pound  of  butter;  add  to  it  four  eggs, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  a nutmeg  grated,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Rice,  40ZS. ; cinnamon,  1 blade; 
butter,  jib.;  eggs,  4 ; cream,  j pint;  nut- 
meg, 1;  brandy,  1 glassful;  sugar,  to 
sweeten. 

RICTl  CREA3I.— Soak  three  ounces  of 
rice  over  night  in  water  for  a short  time, 
then  drain  it  in  a sieve.  Next  morning  par-, 
tially  pound  it,  and  slightly  boil  it  in  half  a 
pint  of  milk;  then  put  it  into  a basin  to 
cool;  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  and  whip  it  to  a strong 
froth;  put  it  in  the  mould  all  day,  and 
add  sweetmeats  or  French  prunes  in  the 
middle. 

1?^  Rice,  30Z3. ; milk,  j 'pint ; cream,  j 
pint;  isinglass,  joz. 

RICE  CUSTARD. — Boil  three  pints  of 
new  milk  with  a blade  of  cinnamon,  lemon- 
peel,  and  sugar.  Mi.x  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
v.’ell  beaten  with  a tablespoonfnl  of  rice, 
flour,  and  a cupful  of  cold  milk.  Take  a 
basinful  of  the  boiling  milk,  mix  it  with  the 
cold  which  has  the  rice  in  it,  and  add  it  to 
the  remainder  of  the  boiling  milk,  stirring 
it  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Pour 
it  into  a pan,  stir  it  till  it  is  cool,  and  add  a 
tablespooutul  of  brandy.  This  is  a good 
imitation  of  cream  custard,  and  conside- 
rably cheaper. 

Milk,  3 pints;  cinnamon,  1 blade; 
lemon-peel  and  sugar,  to  flavour;  e.ggs, 
2 yolks;  rioe-ilour,  1 tablespoon ful ; milk, 
1 ciiplul,  cold:  hrandv,  1 tablespoonful. 

RICE  DU3IPLINGS.-Pick  and  wash  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  gently  in  two 
quarts  of  water  till  it  becomes  dry,  keeping 
it  well  covered  and  not  stirring  it.  'Then 
take  it  ofl'  the  lire  and  spread  it  out  to  cool 
on  an  inverted  sieve,  loosening  the  grains 
lightly  with  a fork,  that  all  the  moisture 
may  evaporate.  Pare  some  apples  and 
scoop  out  the  cores,  then  fill  up  the  cavity 
with  marmalade  or  with  lemon  and  sugar. 
Cover  every  apple  all  over  with  a thick 
coating  of  the  boiled  rice.  Tie  up  each  in  a 
separate  cloth,  and  put  them  into  a pot  ol 
cold  water.  'They  will  require  about  an 
hour  and  a quarter  after  they  begin  to  boil, 
perhaps  longer. 

RICE  FLOUR. — Take  any  quantity  of 
whole  rice,  wash  it  thoroughly,  changing 
the  water  several  times  ; drain  and  press  it 
in  a cloth,  then  spread  it  on  a dish,  and  dry 
it  perfectly  ; beat  it  in  a mortar  to  a smooth 


powder,  and  sift  it  through  a line  sieve. 
VVlien  used  to  thicken  soup  or  sauces,  mi.x 
it  with  a small  quantity  of  cold  water  or 
of  broth,  and  pour  it  to  them  wliile  they  are 
boiling.  'This  flour  when  newly  made  is  of 
much  purer  flavour  than  any  usually  pre- 
pared tor  sale. 

RICE  FLOUR  CE3IENT.— An  excellent 
cement  may  be  made  from  rice  flour  as 
follows  Mix  the  rice  flour  intimately  with 
cold  water,  and  gently  simmer  it  over  the 
lire,  when  it  will  readily  form  a delicate  and 
durable  cement,  not  only  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  common  paste,  but  admirably 
adapted  for  joining  together  paper,  cards. 
&c.,  in  forming  the  various  beautiful  and 
tasteful  ornaments  which  afford  much  em- 
ployment and  amusement  to  the  ladies. 
When  made  of  the  consistence  of  plaster 
clay,  models,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  may  be 
formed  of  it,  and  the  articles,  when  dry,  are 
susceptible  of  high  polish  and  very  durable. 

RICE  FLU31MERY.— 3Iix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  rice  flour  ivith  a little  cold  milk, 
and  add  to  it  apintof  boiled  milk  sweetened 
and  seasoned  with  cinnamon  and  lemon- 
peel.  Two  bitter  almonds  pounded  will 
heighten  the  flavour.  Boil  this,  stirring  it 
constantiy,  and  when  of  proper  consistence, 
pour  it  into  a mould  or  basin.  When  cold 
turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  cream  or  a thin 
custard  round  it,  or  with  a sauce  of  wine, 
sugar,  and  lemon- juice. 

RICE  FRITTERS. — Boil  four  ounces  of 
rice  in  a quart  of  cream  or  very  rich  milk 
till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  pap.  Stir  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  When  cold, 
mi.x  intimately  together  four  table.»poonful3 
of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  eight  eggs  well 
beaten.  If  not  stiff  enough,  add  more  flour 
and  sugar,  and  fry  the  butter  as  fritters. 
Serve  with  a little  melted  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar  poured  hot  into  the  dish. 

Rice,  jib. ; cream  or  milk.  1 quart ; 
sugar,  jib. ; flour,  four  tablespoonfuls  : salt, 
siiflicicnt;  egg.s.  8. 

RICE  GRUEL. — Wash  and  boil  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart  of  water  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Strain  the  gruel  away 
from  the  rice,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place. 
AVhen  wanted  for  use,  take  half  a panikin 
of  it,  and  warm  it  rvith  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  Add  a little  sugar.  'This  is  very  use- 
ful in  cases  of  relaxed  bowels. 

RICE  JELLY.— Boil  half  a pound  of  rice, 
and  a small  piece  of  cinnamon,  in  two  quarts 
of  water  for  one  hour ; pass  it  tlirough  a 
sieve,  and  when  cold  it  will  be  a firm  jelly  ; 
which,  when  warmed  in  milk  and  sweetened, 
will  be  very  nutritious  ; add  a pint  of  miUt 
to  the  rice,  in  the  sieve,  boil  it  for  a short 
time,  stirring  it  constantly,  strain  it,  and  it 
will  resemble  thick  milk  if  eaten  warm. 

Ijg"  Rice,  jib. ; cinnamon,  small  piece ; 
water,  2 quarts ; milk,  1 pint. 

RICE  MILK. — AYash  the  rice,  and  pick 
out  the  black  parts.  If  milk  be  plentiful, 
it  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  if  not,  boil  it  in 
water  to  plump  and  soften  it.  and  when  the 
water  is  wasted  put  in  the  milk  ; take  care 
that  the  rice  in  thickening  does  not  adhere 
to  the  saucepan.  Season  with  sugar  and  a 
bit  of  cinnamon  boiled  in  milk. 
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RICE  PANCAKES.— Boil  half  a pound  of 
ground  rice  to  a jelly  in  a pint  of  water  or  milk, 
and  keep  it  well  stirred  from  the  bottom  to 
prevent  it  being  burnt;  if  too  thick  add  a 
little  more  milk,  take  it  off  the  lire  ; stir  in 
six  ounces  of  butter,  a pint  of  cream,  six 
eggs  well  beaten,  a little  salt,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg,  with  ns  much  Hour  as  will  make  the 
butter  thick  enough.  Ery  with  lard  or 
drippiug.  . 

l^“  Rice,  ^ pound;  milk  or  water,  1 pint; 
butter,  60Z3. ; cream,  l pint ; eggs,  6 ; Hour, 
sufficient. 

RICE  PASTE  — Boil  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ground  rice  in  a very  small  quantity  oi 
water;  strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  as 
well  as  you  can ; pound  it  in  a mortar  with 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten,  and  it  will  make  an  e.xcellent  paste 
for  tarts,  &c. 

1^"  Rice,  ilb. ; water,  sufficient ; butter, 
Joz. ; ^gg,  1. 

RICE  PORRIDGE.— On  half  a pound  of 
rice  pour  three  quarts  of  boiling  water;  let 
it  swell  till  it  becomes  quite  a jelly ; add 
half  a pound  of  oatmeal,  previously  mixed 
with  cold  water,  stir  it  well  together,  add 
an  ounce  of  onions  Hnely  chopped,  half  an 
ounce  of  bacon-fat,  butter,  or  lard,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Boil  the  whole  together, 
stirring  all  the  time. 

1^"  Rice,  ilb. ; water,  3 quarts  ; oatmeal, 
Jib.;  onions,  1 oz. ; bacon-fat,  lard,  or 
butter,  i oz.  ; salt  and  pepper  to  season. 

■ RICE  PUDDING.— This  favourite  dish 
may  be  prepared  in  a variety  of  ways,  of 
which  the  iollowing  are  some  of  the  most 
approved  :— 1.  Throw  six  ounces  of  rice  into 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it  gently  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes ; drain  it  well  in  a 
sieve  or  strainer,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  a quart  of  milk;  let  it  stew  until  ten- 
der, sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
stir  to  it  gradually  three  eggs,  beaten  and 
strained;  add  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-rind, 
or  cinnamon,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
gentle  oven.  2.  Boil  a quarter  of  a pound 
ol  rice  in  a quart  of  milk,  with  a stick  of 
cinnamon  till  it  is  thick:  stir  it  often,  to 
prevent  burning;  pour  it  into  a pan,  mi.x 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  half 
a nutmeg  grated  ; add_  sugar  to  taste,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rose-water;  stir  all 
together  till  cold;  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  incorpo- 
rate all  thoroughly  together,  lay  a thin  puff- 
paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  nip  the 
edge;  then  pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it. 

3.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  well 
picked  and  washed,  tie  it  in  a cloth  leaving 
room  for  it  to  swell ; boil  it  for  an  hour ; 
take  it  up  and  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  some  nutmeg  and  sugar,  tie  it  up 
again  very  tight  and  boil  itfor  another  hour. 
Serve  with  milk,  butter,  and  sugar,  over  it. 

4.  Wash  very  clean  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
whole  rice,  pour  on  it  a pint  and  a half  of 
new  milk,  and  stew  it  slowly  till  quite  ten- 
der ; before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  stir  in 
two  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  three  of 
sugar;  and  when  it  has  cooled  a little,  add 
four  well-whisked  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  half  a lemon.  Bake  the  pudding  in  a 
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gentle  oven  from  thirty  to  forty  minute.s. 
As  rice  requires  long  boiling  to  render  it 
soft  in  milk,  it  may  be  partially  stewed  in 
water,  the  quantity  of  milk  diminished  to  a 
pint,  and  a little  thick  sweet  cream  mixed 
with  it,  before  the  other  ingredients  are 
added.  5.  Mix  very  smoothly  live  ounces 
of  ground  rice,  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
pour  it  into  a pint  and  a half  more  which  is 
boiling  fast;  keep  it  stirred  constantly  over 
a gentle  fire  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  let  it  burn  to 
the  pan ; add  to  it  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  lire,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  six 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a few  grains  of  salt ; 
turn  it  into  a pan,  and  stir  it  for  a few 
minutes,  to  prevent.its  hardening  at  the  top  ; 
then  mix  with  it  by  degrees  but  quickly,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two, 
the  grated  rind  of  a lemon  and  a glass  of 
brandy.  Lay  a border  of  rich  paste  round 
a buttered  dish,  pour  in  the  pudding,  strain 
a little  clarified  butter  over  the  top,  moisten 
the  paste  w'ith  a brush,  or  small  bunch  of 
feathers  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  sift  sugar 
over  it.  Bake  it  in  a very  moderate  oven 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  6.  Scald  the 
rice  in  a small  quantity  of  water;  when  all 
the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  rice,  add  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  let  it  boil  up,  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon ; beat  three  eggs  with  fine 
moist  sugar,  stir  to  them  gradually  the 
boiling  milk  and  rice;  add  an  ounce  of  beef 
suet  or  butter;  when  it  is  in  the  pan,  or 
dish,  which  should  be  buttered  before  put- 
ting in,  grate  nutmeg  over  the  top ; put  it  in 
the  oven  as  soon  as  made,  and  bake  for  an 
hour. 

l5i"  1.  Rice,  6oz3. ; water,  sufficient ; 
milk,  1 quart ; sugar,  3ozs. ; eggs,  3 ; nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  or  lemon-rind,  to  flavour. 
2 Rice,  jib. ; milk,  1 quart ; cinnamon,  1 
stick ; butter,  jib. ; nutmeg,  j of  1 ; sugar, 
to  sweeten;  rose-water,  2 tablespoonfuls; 
eggs,  8 yolks,  4 whites.  3.  Rice,  jib. ; 
butter,  jib. ; nutmeg,  to  flavour;  sugar,  to 
sweeten.  4.  Rice,  jib.;  milk,  Ij  pint; 
but  ter,  20ZS. ; sugar,  3ozs.;  eggs,  4 ; lemon- 
rind,  A of  1.  6.  Rice,  50ZS. ; milk,  j pint, 

and  Ij  pint;  butter,  jib.;  sugar,  6ozs. ; salt, 
few  grains;  eggs,  8 yolks,  2 whites ; lemon- 
rind,  1 ; brandy,  1 wiiieglasslul.  6.  Rice, 
sufficient;  milk,  1 quart;  cinnamon,  1 stick ; 
eggs,  3 ; sugar,  to  sweeten ; suet  or  butter, 
luz. 

RICE  RAGOUT.— Take  some  well  picked 
rice,  wash  it  weli,  and  boil  it  five  minutes  in 
water  ; strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a bit  of  butter,  a good  slice  of  ham,  and 
an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a very  gentle  fire 
till  tender,  have  ready  a mould  lined  with 
very  thin  slices  of  bacon,  mi.x  the  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs  with  the  rice,  and  then 
line  the  bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  Put  it  into  a ragout  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
veal,  or  of  anything  else;  fill  up  the  mould, 
and  cover  it  close  with  rice ; bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven  an  hour,  turn  it  over,  and  send 
it  to  table  in  a good  gravy  or  curry  sauce. 

RICE  SAUCE.— Steep  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  onion, 
pepper,  &o.,  as  in  the  last  receipt ; when  the 
rice  is  quite  tender  (take  out  the  spice),  rub 
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it  through  a sieve  into  a clean  stewpan ; if 
too  thick,  put  a little  milk  or  cream  to  it. 
This  is  a very  delicate  white  sauce,  and,  at 
elegant  tables,  is  frequently  served  Instead 
of  bread  sauce. 

KIGli  SNOW- BALLS. — Wash  and  pick 
half  a pound  of  rice  very  clean,  put  it  on  in 
a saucepan  with  plenty  of  water ; when  it 
boils  ten  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sieve  till  it 
is  quite  dry,  and  then  pare  six  apjjles, 
weighing  two  ounces  and  a half  each. 
Divide  tlie  rice  into  si.x  parcels,  in  separate 
cloths,  put  one  apple  in  each,  tie  it  ioose, 
and  boil  it  one  hour ; serve  it  with  sugar 
and  butter,  or  wine  sauce. 

IlICE  SOUFFLE.— Boil  two  ounces  of 
rice  in  milk,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
little  sugar,  and  some  candied  orange-peel ; 
then  boil  it  again,  and  make  a wall  with  it 
around  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Have  ready 
some  apples  pared,  and  the  cores  scooped 
put;  stew  these  apples  in  a little  lemon- 
juice  and  sugar,  filling  the  apertures  with 
candled  sweetmeats.  Fill  the  shape  with 
the  apples,  and  cover  them  with  the  whites 
of  eggs,  beaten  to  a froth,  with  white  sifted 
sugar.  Harden  it  in  a cool  oven. 

llICE  SOUP.— This  soup  is  served  well 
thickened  with  the  rice,  which  is  stewed  in  it 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a half,  and  makes 
thus,  even  with  the  common  bouillon  of  the 
country,  an  excellent  winter  potage.  Wipe, 
in  a dry  cloth,  eight  ounces  of  the  best  rice ; 
add  it,  in  small  portions,  to  four  quarts  of 
hot  soim,  of  which  the  boiling  should  not  be 
checketf  as  it  is  thrown  in.  When  a clear 
soup  is  wanted,  wash  the  rice,  give  it  five 
minutes’  boil  in  water,  drain  it  well,  throw 
it  into  as  much  boiling  stock  or  well-fla- 
voured broth  as  will  keep  it  covered  till 
done,  and  simmer  it  very  softly  until  the 
grains  are  tender,  but  still  separate;  drain 
it,  drop  it  into  the  soup,  and  let  it  remain 
in  it  a few  minutes  bef  ore  it  is  served,  but 
without  simmering.  When  stewed  in  the 
stock,  it  may  be  put  at  once,  after  being 
drained,  into  the  tureen,  and  the  clear  con- 
somme may  be  poured  to  it.  An  easy 
English  mode  of  making  rice  soup  is  this  : — 
Put  the  rice  into  plenty  of  cold  water; 
when  it  boils  throw  in  a small  quantity  of 
salt,  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  drain  it 
well,  throw  it  into  the  boiling  soup,  and 
simmer  it  gently  from  ten  to  fifteen  mmutes 
longer.  An  extra  quantity  of  stock  must 
be  allowed  for  the  reduction  of  this  soup, 
which  is  always  considerable. 

RICE  THICKENING,  except  for  white 
soup,  to  which  arrow- root  is  more  appro- 
priate, the  most  preferable  to  all  other  in- 
gredients generally  used  for  this  purpose 
the  finest  and  freshest  rice-flour,  which, 
after  being  passed  through  a lawn  sieve, 
should  be  thoroughly  blended  with  the  salt, 
pounded  spices,  catoup,  or  wine,  required  to 
finish  the  flavouring  of  the  soup.  Sufficient 
liquid  should  be  added  to  it,  very  gradually, 
to  render  it  of  the  consistence  of  batter ; 
and  it  should  also  be  perfectly  smooth  : to 
keep  it  so,  it  should  be  moistened  sparingly 
at  first,  and  beaten  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon  until  every  lump  has  disappeared. 
The  soup  should  boil  quickly  when  the 


thickening  is  stirred  into  it,  and  be  sim- 
mered for  ten  minutes  afterwards.  From 
an  ounce  and  a half  to  two  ounces  of  rice- 
flour  will  thicken  sufficiently  a quart  of 
soup. 

RICE  WATER  is  used  in  diarrhoea  as 
the  only  drink  which  will  not  increase  the 
mischief.  1 1 is  made  by  boiling  a spoonful 
of  washed  Carsline  rice  in  a pint  of  water 
for  two  or  three  hours,  reducing  this  with 
more  w-ater  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  suit 
the  palate.  A little  lemon-peel  may  be 
added  towards  the  last  to  give  a -flavour,  I 
and  it  should  be  sweetened  to  the  taste. 

It  makes  a very  pleasant  drink.  Nutmeg 
is  liked  by  some  people,  and  cloves  or  cinna- 
mon by  others,  as  an  additional  flavour. 

RICKETS.— A disease  almost  invariably 
found  in  children,  and  is  a peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  attacking  infants 
between  the  eighth  month  and  their  second 
year,  and  exhibiting  itself  by  a remarkable 
softening  of  the  bones,  especially  those 
supporting  the  frame,  or  exposed  to  weight 
and  pressure,  by  which,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  bones  become 
warped,  bent,  or  even  twisted,  till  the  body 
assumes  a crippled  and  deformed  appear- 
ance. Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  unnatural  condition,  whether  | 
it  is,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  conse-  I 
quence  of  scrof  ula,  or  some  other  latent  and  | 

specific  evil  in  the  blood,  science  has  not  | 
yet  discovered ; and  all  that  is  actually  j 
known  is,  that  at  and  during  the  period  of  | 
teething,  the  child  begins  to  lose  its  health  j 
and  colour,  and  the  bones,  which  should  i 
every  day,  if  in  a state  of  health,  become  i 
harder  by  tbe  addition  to  their  structure  of 
the  bony  principle— the  photphate  of  lime — 
become  softer,  and  what  lime  they  already 
had  in  their  texture  is  gradually  absorbed  | 
till  what  w'as,  and  should  have  developed  I 
into  bone,  becomes  litte  more  than  gristle, 
which,  under  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
action  of  the  muscles,  is  bent  and  deformed 
in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion.  This 
condition  usually  begins  in  the  spine,  ex- 
tends to  the  hips,  and  downwards  to  the 
thighs  and  le^s ; the  upper  extremities 
sufiering  in  a iHie  manner,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  either  at  the  same  time  or 
afterwards. 

The  treatment  of  rickets  has  been'a  subject 
of  great  controversy,  some  practitioners 
believing  that,  as  the  whole  evil  resulted 
from  the  loss  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
bones,  any  treatment  that  gave  back  to  the 
body  this  salt,  mut  ensure  a recovery  ; but 
though  absent  from  the  bones,  we  have  no 
proof  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  deficient 
in  the  system,  though  the  proper  organs 
do  not  deposit  it  in  the  bony  cells.  Such 
theories,  then,  however  feasible,  have  long 
been  exploded,  and  the  best  treatment  now 
adopted  is  to  keep  the  child  as  much  on  its 
back  as  possible,  and  neither  allow  it  to  stand 
or  sit  up,  but  by  a steady  course  of  tonics, 
good  and  nutritious  food,  pure  country  air, 
frequent  cold  water,  or  cold  sea-bathing.  i 
with  a steady  friction  of  the  hack,  sides, 
and  limbs,  with  the  hand,  wait  patiently 
till  the  powers  of  the  system  are  so  far 
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recovered  from  their  diseased  state  as  to 
commence  a reaction,  and  Nature,  as  she 
will  do  when  judiciously  aided,  herself  effects 
a perfect  cure.  To  enable  the  system  to 
recover  itself,  straighten  the  curved  limbs, 
and  restore  the  little  patient  to  health  and 
symmetry.  All  bandages,  restraint,  compres- 
sion, and  mechanical  sneans,  once  so  much  in 
use  for  rickets,  must  be  thrown  aside-,  a 
course  of  quinine,  varied  with  an  occasional 
use  of  steel  wine,  regularly  adopted  and 
given  three  times  a-day,  with  an  aperient 
powder  once  a- week,  a removal,  if  possible, 
into  the  country,  and  the  daily  use  of  a cold 
bath,  and  friction  of  the  body  with  the  hand ; 
these  will  be  found  a better  means  of 
straightening  the  bones  than  any  raechani- 
eal  appliance  whatever.  By  such  a course  as 
this,  continued  for  a few  months,  the  worst 
oases  of  rickets  may  be  effectually  treated 
and  permanently  cured.  The  following 
preparations  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
medicines  for  the  attainment  of  the  several 
objects.  Tonic  mixture.  Take  of— 

Quinine 12  grains. 

Infusion  of  red  roses  . 5i  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  5 drops. 

Dissolve,  and  add  syrup  of  poppies,  half  an 
ounce ; mix,  and  give  from  half  to  a full 
teaspoontul,  according  to  age,  three  times 
a-day.  Steel  mixture.  Take  of — 

Steel  wine 2 ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  3 drachms. 

Water li  ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  in  the  same  quantity  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other.  Aperient  powder. 
Take  of— 

Grey  powder  ....  18  grains. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  . 12  grains. 

Scammony 18  grains. 

Jalap 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  6 powders ; half  or  a 
whole  powder,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  once  or  twice  a week. 

RIDGING  OUT. — In  gardening,  a mode 
of  finishing  the  suri'ace,  applicable  either 
to  dug  or  trenched  grounds.  By  this  means 
the  soil  becomes  more  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  and  heat,  which  is  highly 
promotive  of  vegetation.  The  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  ridging  may  be  described  by 
the  aid  of  the  annexed  figure:— a,  b,  c,  d, 
represent  a section  of  the  ground  to  be 


trenched  two  feet  deep.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ground  is  measured  out  in  longitudinal 
beds  fonr  leet  wide;  this  done,  the  top 
spit  of  the  bed  c is  laid  on  the  bed  g,  and 
the  second  spit  of  the  bed  c is  laid  on  h. 
The  first  or  top  spit  of  the  bed  / is  then 
laid  on  h,  so  that  the  top  soil  and  subsoil 
are  kept  on  separate  and  alternate  beds, 
and  may  be  mixed,  reversed,  or  returned 
as  taken  out,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
By  this  method  the  advantages  are,  much 
greater  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  weather ; the  opportunity  of 
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incorporating  with  the  soil  any  desirable  or 
obtainable  manures,  and  at  any  desired 
depth ; a thorough  blending  of  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  leet ; and  it  also 
facilitates  the  operation  of  draining  where 
necessary.  When  the  first  thrown-outbeds 
are  sufficiently  pulverized,  they  are  levelled 
down,  and  others  thrown  out  in  the  same 
manner;  g,  h,  i represent  the  ridges  thrown 
out,  and  left  as  rough  as  possible. 

RIFLE  PRACTICE.— The  formation  of 
rifle  corps  in  England  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment one  of  the  most  important  and  gene- 
rally approved  movements  which  has  ever 
been  organized  in  this  nation.  In  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  amongst  all 
grades  of  society,  rifle  corps  are  being 
formed,  which  promise  in  the  aggregate  to 
become  a sufficient  defence  to  guard  our 
native  shores.  Nor  does  the  benefit  deriv- 
able stop  here ; there  cannot  be  a doubt  but 
that  every  rifle  volunteer  will  find  personal 
advantage  in  the  practice  of  the  rifle,  and 
the  drill  which  accompanies  it.  It  will 
tend  to  develope  his  frame,  to  inure  his 
system,  to  give  him  a better  carriage,  and 
more  elasticity  of  movement,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  impart  to  him  that  healthy  tone, 
both  morally  and  physically,  which  ever 
attends  active  and  manly  exercises.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  entering  the  dif- 
ferent rifle  corps  vary  according  to  the 
locality,  the  social  position  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  other  circumstances;  all  these 
particulars  may  be  learned  with  very  little 
difficulty  by  applying  at  the  proper  quarters ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  volunteer  will 
find  that  he  can  enrol  himself  at  very  little 
personal  interruption  to  his  ordinary  pur- 
suits, and  at  a trifling  expense.  Supposing 
that  the  volunteer  is  now  enrolled,  and  has 
a rifle  placed  in  his  hands,  it  becomes  essen- 
tial to  lay  down  some  general  rules  fur  his 
guidance,  which  greatly  simplify  and  faci- 
litate his  practice.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  chief  objects  are— l.  That  each  indivi- 
dual should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
every  part  of  his  rifle  to  enable  him  to  take 
it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again  when 
requisite.  2.  That  he  should  know  how  to 
load  it  properly.  3.  Dow  to  regulate  his 
aim  according  to  the  distance'  of  tlie  object 
to  be  hit.  4.  Be  practised  in  estimating 
distances  within  the  ordinary  range  of  his 
rifle.  5.  Be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  take 
up  a position  in  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
aim  with  facility.  To  keep  his  body  steady 
without  constraint ; to  be  careful,  above  all, 
not  to  allow  his  sights  to  incline  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  to  support  the  recoil.  6.  When 
pulling,  or  rather  “pinching”  the  trigger 
in  the  act  of  firing,  to  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  derange  his  aim.  These  few  simple 
rules  comprise  nearly  all  that  is  really 
necessary  to  enable  any  man  to  attain  the 
maximum  effect  with  his  rifle.  The  opera- 
tions with  the  rifle  when  placed  in  the  bands 
of  beginners  are  conducted  by  what  is 
termed  the  target  drill.  For  this  exercise 
the  traversing  rest  is  used  to  support  the 
firelock ; or  else  three  sticks  tied  together 
near  the  top,  and  supporting  a bag  of  sand 
about  four  feet  and  a half  from  the  ground. 
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answer  tlie  same  purpose.  A squad  never 
exceeds  ten  men  at  a time  at  each  rest;  it 
is  formed  in  a single  rank,  each  man  having 
liis  own  firelock.  The  instructor  first  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  aligning  the  sights 
on  an  object,  confining  the  attention  of  the 
squad  to  the  following  rules,  l.  That  the 
sifjhts  do  not  incline  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  2.  That  the  line  of  sight  is  taken 
along  the  centre  of  the  notch  of  the  back  sight 
and  the  top  of  the  fore-sight,  which  is  made 
to  cover  the  centre  of  the  target.  3.  That 
the  eye  is  fixed  steadily  on  the  mark,  and 
not  on  the  barrel  or  fore- sight,  which  latter 
will  be  easily  brought  into  the  alignment 
if  the  eye  be  fixed  as  directed.  I'art.icular 
attention  is  directed  to  this  rule,  for  be- 
ginners are  apt  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  fore- 
sight instead  of  the  mark,  in  which  case  the 
latter  can  never  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
difficulty  of  aiming  is  greatly  increased. 
4.  That  in  aiming,  the  left  eye  be  closed. 
It  is  evident  that  to  make  use  of  sight  in  the 
field  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  soldiers 
should  be  exercised  at  calculating  distances 
by  the  eye.  If  a person  look  at  one  and 
the  same  object  at  different  distances,  the 
distances  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
several  “apparent  heights  ” of  this  object. 
In  order  to  understand  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  apparent  height,  it  should  be 
remarked  that,  when  a person  looks  at  a 
distant  object,  of  whatsoever  dimensions  it 
may  be,  this  object  can  always  be  concealed 
as  to  its  whole  height  by  a straight  line 
placed  at  a short  distance  from  the  eye; 
the  length  of  the  line,  concealing  completely 
the  height  of  the  object,  is  merely  the  ap- 
parent height  of  the  object.  To  calculate 
these  apparent  heights,  therefore,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  consider  that  the  two  visual  rays, 
which  are  directed  from  the  eye  to  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  the  object  looked 
at,  form  with  the  real  height  of  that  objeot 
two  similar  triangles,  of  which  the  sides  are 
proportionate  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
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accompanying  engraving  D represents  the 
distance  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  d the 
distance  from  the  eye  to  the  point  where  the 
apparent  height  is  taken,  II  the  real  height, 
and  h the  apparent  height.  If  for  H and  D 
we  take  known  quantities,  then  to  calculate 
the  several  values  of  /i,  ascending  to  the 
distances,  it  will  suffice  to  divide  succes- 
sively the  produce  II  X d by  the  different 
values  of  D.  In  practice,  d is  taken  equal  to 
the  length  of  an  outstretched  arm ; and  II 
is  taken  equal  to  six  feet  or  eight  teet, 
which  are  the  height  of  an  infantry  or 
cavalry  soldier  (mounted)  re.«pectively.  The 
calculations  necessary  to  find  the  ranges 
are  also  most  simple:  for  if  the  apparent 
height, /i,  be  ten  times,  one  hand  red  ttmes.  tw'O 
hundred  times  smaller  than  the  real  height. 


the  distance  D will  be  fen  times,  one 
hundred  times,  smailer  than  the  real  dis- 
tance, D.  Ill  connection  with  this  im- 
portant point  of  rille practice,  the  instructor 
makes  it  bis  business  to  explain  the  dif- 
lerences  of  sight  as  immediately  applying  to 
the  rille.  He  points  out  the  dilference  be- 
tween fine  sight  and  full  sight  in  aiming ; 
the  former  being  when  the  line  of  sight  is 
taken  along  the  bottom  of  the  notch  of  the 
back-sight,  the  fine  point  of  the  fore-sight 
being  only  seen  in  the  alignment  as  a ; 
the  latter  is  when  the  point  of  the  fore-sight 
is  taken  in  alignment  with  the  shoulder  of 
the  notch  of  the  back-sight, 
cC.  as  6.  As  these  two  me- 
thods of  aiming,  cause  a 
slight  difference  in  the  angle 
of  elevation,  it  is  necessary 
the  soldier  should  under- 
stand that  the  ordinary 
rules  for  aiming  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  half-sight,  which  means 
that  the  alignment  is  taken  with  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fore-sight  at  half-distance 
between  the  shoulder  and 
bottom  of  back-sight,  as  e. 
As  some  firelocks  carry 
higher,  and  others  lower 
than  the  average,  allowance 
can  be  made  for  this  defect 
by  aiming  with  full  sight 
when  the  musket  is  found 
to  carry  low,  and  by  aiming 
with  tine  sight  w hen  it  car- 
ries high ; when,  however, 
no  such  defect  is  observed 
in  the  practice  with  the  fire- 
lock, the  learner  is  inva- 
riably taught  to  aim  at  half- 
sight. Having  explained  the  foregoing 
rules,  the  instructor  causes  each  pupil  to 
take  aim  at  an  object  of  the  same  size  as 
the  bulTs-eye  used  in  practice,  at  every 
distance  of  fifty  yards  from  one  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  yards.  After  each  man  has 
aimed,  he  steps  aside  that  the  instructor 
may  see  if  the  aim  has  been  correctly 
taken  ; should  he  perceive  any  error,  he 
causes  the  next  man  to  advance  and  point 
out  the  defect;  the  error,  however,  is 
always  corrected  by  the  person  who  has 
aimed.  To  vary  the  practice,  the  squad  is 
occasional.y  exercised  at  intermediate  dis- 
tances, and  is  also  made  to  aim  at  a soldier 
placed  in  front  of  the  target,  or  at  a group 
of  men.  The  position  drill  differs  from  the 
platoon  exercise  ; the  latter  comprehending 
the  positions  of  loading  and  firing  in  the 
ranks,  in  which  the  rifleman  is  instructed 
by  the  serjeant,  whereas,  in  the  position 
drill  the  attention  of  the  instructor  of 
musketry  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
essentials  of  good  independent  firing.  For 
this  drill  the  squad  parades  in  marching 
order,  and  is  formed  in  single  rank  at  one 
pace  apart,  and  is  placed  at  a convenient 
distance  from  the  target:  the  instructor 
then  orders  the  squad  to  fix  bayonets  and 
proceed  with  the  position  drill,  first  in  slow 
time  standing,  according  to  the  instructions 
hereatter  detailed  ; and,  as  it  is  considered 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
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ensure  that  each  man  takes  a deliberate 
aim  at  some  specified  object  whenever  he 
brings  his  firelock  to  the  “ present,”  if  no 
natural  object  presents  itself  for  the  ritle- 
man  to  aim  at,  several  small  bull's-eyes  are 
marked  on  the  barrack  wall.  1.  Load.  Ac- 
cording to  regulation.  2,  Ready.  Adjust 
the  sight,  and  proceed  according  to  regula- 
tion. 3.  Present.  At  this  word  the  firelock 
is  brought  at  once  to  the  shoulder,  the 
centre  part  of  the  heel-plate  being  pressed 
firmly  into  the  hollow  of  it  with  the  left 
hand,  which  grasps  the  piece  at  the  “ swell,” 
the  right  hand  holding  it  at  the  “ small,” 
the  right  elbow  raised  (but,  when  firing  in 
platoon,  not  so  much  as  to  impede  the  aim 
of  the  rear-rank  man),  the  muzzle  inclining 
to  the  bottom  of  the  object,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  extended  along  the 
side  of  the  trigger-guard,  the  lelt  eye  being 
at  the  same  time  shut.  “ Tteo.”  The  re- 
cruit now  raises  the  muzzle  steadily  until 
the  foresight  is  aligned  through  the  back- 
sight with  the  object  on  which  the  right  eye 
is  fixed,  the  second  joint  on  the  fore- finger 
beingl  on’  the  trigger,  and  the  breath- 
ing restrained.  “Three."  The  trigger  is 
“pinched”  rather  than  pulled  with  the 
second  joint  of  the  fore- finger,  by  a steady 
pressure,  without  the  slightest  motion  of 
hand  or  elbow,  the  eye  being  kept  still  fi.xed 
on  the  object,  as  in  the  preceding  motion. 
“ Four."  The  rifle  is  brought  down  to  the 
capping  position  and  the  llap  shut  down,  at 
the  same  time  the  right  foot  is  brought 
to  the  position  in  which  it  w'as  placed  belore 
coming  to  the  “ ready ; ” a pause  of  slow  time 
is  counted,  and  the  recruit  comes  to  the 
position  of  “prepare  to  load.”  i.  Load. 
According  to  regulation.  The  whole  squad 
having  thus  been  put  through  the  drill  in 
slow  time,  and  the  position  of  each  man 
corrected,  the  instructor  gives  orders  to 
continue  the  motions  of  loading  and  firing 
independently,  each  man  aiming  at  a speci- 
fied mark.  'The  most  minute  attention  is 
now  given  to  each  man’s  position  when  at 
the  “ present,”  and  more  especially  that 
the  firelock  is  pressed  firmly  to  the  shoulder 
with  the  left  arm,  and  that  the  trigger  is 
pulled  without  the  slightest  jerk,  and  wdth 
the  motion  of  the  fore  finger  only,  the  eye 
being  fixed  upon  the  mark  during  and  after 
snapping  the  lock.  In  this  drill  the  in- 
structor frequently  places  himself  in  front 
of  the  squad  at  five  or  six  paces  distant, 
and  causes  each  man  successively  to  aim  at 
his  right  eye,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he 
obtains  the  alignment  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  that  his  aim  is  not  disarranged 
by  pulling  the  trigger ; this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  When  the  men  have  been  suf- 
ficiently e.xercised  in  the  position  of  firing 
standing,  they  are  put  through  the  drill  in 
the  kneeling  position  with  unfixed  bayonets, 
going  through  it  at  first  at  slow  time,  ac- 
cording to  regulation,  observing  the  several 
points  to  which  the  attention  is  called  in 
the  foregoing,  remarks.  Judging  distance 
drill  is  an  important  branch  of  rifle-prac- 
tiqe,  for,  in  order  to  apply  the  rules  of  firing 
laid  down  for  the  ritie.  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  distance  which  separates  a man 
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from  the  object  he  is  firing  at.  In  firing  for 
instruction,  the  target  is  generally  placed  at 
known  and  measured  distances ; but  before 
the  enemy,  the  distance  being  unxnown,  it 
is  necessary  to  judge  the  distance  quickly 
and  exactly,  in  order  to  regulate  the  ele- 
vation of  the  piece  accordingly.  In  order  to 
teach  the  rifleman  to  estimate  distances  by 
the  eye,  he  is  instructed  according  to  the- 
following  rules  in  the  ;iirst  instance  ; — The 
instructor  causes  a line  of  three  hundred 
yards  to  be  measured  accordingly  ; this  line 
is  divided  into  equal  parts  of  fifty  yards 
each  by  perpendicular  lines.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  each  of  these  perpendicular  lines  is 
a soldier  standing  at  ease,  and  facing  the 
squad  he  is  about  to  instruct.  It  will  be 
observed  that  each  of  these  soldiers  is  placed 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  line  of  three 
hundred  yards,  in  proportion  as  he  is  dis- 
tant from  the  point  where  the  squad  com- 
mences its  instruction,  in  order  that  eacb 
soldier  may  serve  in  turn  as  a point  of 
distance  for  the  squad  to  make  observa- 
tions on.  The  instructor  points  out  suc- 
cessively to  the  men  the  different  parts  of 
the  figure,  arms,  acoontrements  and  drees, 
which  they  can  still  perceive  distinctly 
on  the  soldier  placed  at  fifty  yards  distance, 
and  also  those  parts  which  they  can  no 
longer  clearly  distinguish  at  this  distance : 
the  men  are  then  questioned  one  after  the 
other  respecting  the  observations  they  make 
on  what  they  see.  Eyesight  is  not  the  same 
in  all.  Every  riileraan  is  directed  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  appearance  of  the  man 
placed  at  fifty  yards.  The  instructor,  then, 
by  moving  the  squad  to  the  right,  places  it 
in  front  of  the  soldier  at  one  hundred  yards 
distance,  and  causes  each  rifleman  to  make 
observations  of  the  same  kind  as  on  the 
man  at  fifty  yards,  desiring  him  also  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  two  men 
placed  at  these  two  distances.  The  instructor 
then  passes  on  to  the  other  distances,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  first 
two.  lie  endeavours,  above  all,  to  point 
out  to  each  recruit,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations he  may  make,  the  differences  that 
exist  between  the  men  placed  at  the  six 
different  distances  comprised  in  the  snbdi- 
visions  of  three  hundred  yards,  pointing  out 
at  each  distance  what  iiarts  of  the  figure, 
dress,  and  equipment  are  clearly  perceivable, 
those  that  are  seen  confusedly,  and  those 
that  are  no  longer  visible.  The  instructor 
next  causes  the  men  to  take  notice  of  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  background  while  making  these 
observations,  that  they  may  be  accustomed 
to  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the 
several  objects.  The  men  placed  as  point 
are  from  time  to  time  relieved ; for  which 
purpose  the  squad  usually  consists  of  double 
the  number  of  men  employed  as  points. 
When  all  the  men  of  the  squad  have  made 
a sufllcient  number  of  observations  on  the 
different  points  designated,  and  when  these 
observations  are  well  fixed  on  their  minds, 
the  instructor  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner  to  the  estimation  of  distances  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  three  hundred 
yards.  After  having  marched  the  squad  on 
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to  din'erent  ground  from  that  on  which  the 
appreciation  of  distances  1ms  taken  piace, 
the  instructor  forms  them  into  singie  rank, 
and  sends  a man  to  the  front,  marchin" 
tiim  by  means  of  the  bugle  diagonally  to  the 
right  aud  left,  and  occasionally  at  the 
double,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  squad 
may  not  count  his  paces  ; then,  at  any  con- 
current distance  within  three  hundred  yards, 
he  will  command  “Halt; ’’when  tlie  man 
faces  the  squad  and  stands  at  ease.  He 
then  orders  the  men  to  observe  the  soldier 
facing  them,  and  to  estimate  the  distance, 
recollecting  the  observations  previously 
made  on  the  men  placed  at  measured  dis- 
tances. The  instructor  then  calls  each  man 
separately  to  tlie  point  and  questions  him, 
noting  down  his  answer,  which  must  be 
.given  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  in  order  that 
those  following  him  may  not  be  inlluenoed 
by  his  opinion.  Every  man  adjusts  the 
sight  of  his  firelock  to  the  distance  he 
judged.  When  the  men  have  all  given  their 
answers,  the  squad  proceeds  to  measure  the 
correct  distance  by  advancing  towards 
the  man  judged  from,  the  instructor ' 
placing  himself  in  the  centre,  the  men 
counting  the  number  of  paces,  the  instruc- 
tor only  counting  them  aloud.  The  men  are 
taught  to  measure  the  distance  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  at  every  120  paces  they 
double  up  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  to 
make  100  yards,  commencing  again  l,  2,  3, 
and  so  on.  When  at  the  end  of  any  division 
of  100  yards  the  remaining  distance  appears 
to  be  within  lOO  yards,  they  commence 
counting  by  tens  of  yards,  by  doubling  up  a 
finger  at  every  twelve  paces.  Tiie  correct 
distance  is,  however,  afterwards  ascertained 
by  actual  measurement.  The  men  having 
been  drilled  up  to  300  yards,  continue  the 
exercise  up  to  600  yards ; first  at  fixed  points 
at  every  fifty  yards  from  350  to  600  yards, 
and  subsequently  at  unknown  distances. 
In  exercising  the  men  at  great  distances, 
the  squad  is  usually  separated  into  two 
equal  parts,  facing  each  other.  After  every 
man  has  judged  the  distance  which  separates 
them,  they  advance  towards  one  another, 
each  party  measuring  half  the  distance  ; by 
this  means  much  time  and  walking  are 
saved.  Judging  distance  practice  is  another 
essential  department  in  rifle  exercise,  and 
should,  when  practicable,  be  carried  on  by 
the  sections  not  occupied  in  firing,  when 
at  target  practice.  A cord  of  the  length 
required  for  the  practice  (divided  into  parts 
of  five  yards  each,  with  the  distances  of 
each  division  from  the  end  so  marked  as  to 
be  distinguished  only  on  close  inspection) 
is  stretched  in  any  convenient  direction, 
care  being  taken  to  vary  the  point  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  several  practices.  One 
or  more  men,  when  judging  at  300  yards 
only,  but  beyond  that  distance  a section  of 
not  less  than  eight  or  ten  file,  are  stationed 
at  the  end  or  any  other  point  of  the  cord 
that  may  be  directed,  to  serve  as  objects  to 
estimate  from.  The  answers  of  each  man 
are  recorded  in  a register.  The  strictest 
silence  is  observed  throughout  the  practice, 
the  men  are  prevented  from  consulting 
together  in  judging  their  distance,  aud  in 


giving  their  ansivers  they  are  required  to 
speak  in  a low  tone,  so  that  they  may  not 
inlluence  in  any  way  the  judgment  of  each 
other.  The  commander  fixes  on  a point  at 
any  uncertain  distance  to  commence  the 
practice,  to  wliich  he  marches  the  section  or 
party,  halting  at  about  ten  paces  eitlier  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  facing  the  objects ; 
he  then  arranges  the  non-commissioned 
officers  who  are  to  keep  the  register,  three 
paces  to  the  front  of  their  several  sections, 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  answers,  when 
given,  being  heard  by  those  in  rear;  these 
non-commissioned  officers  then  call  in  suc- 
cession upon  each  man  of  their  section,  wlio 
is  required  to  judge  the  distance  in  yards, 
and  give  his  answdr,  which  is  then  imme- 
diately noted  down  in  the  register.  When 
all  the  answers  of  each  section  or  party 
have  been  noted  down,  they  are  read  over  to 
the  men,  and  any  error  is  at  once  corrected ; 
after  which  the  commander  refers  to  the 
cord,  and  states  aloud  to  the  men  the  correct 
distance,  which  is  at  once  noted  at  the  top 
of  the  column,  the  number  opposite  obtained 
- by  each  Individual  being  at  the  same  time 
registered  and  made  known.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  practice  the  number  of 
points  obtained  by  each  man  is  read  over  to 
the  men,  and  the  register,  when  completed, 
is  signed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  ; 
and  this  register  is  afterwards  transcribed 
into  the  company’s  judging  distance  prac- 
tice return.  The  practice  of  judging  distance, 
like  the  target  practice,  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  each  period  consisting  of  four  prac- 
tices. Every  man  commences  the  course 
of  practice  in  the  third  class,  and  is  exercised 
therein  at  sixteen  different  distances  in  four 
practices.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  prac- 
tices the  register  is  made  up.  All  those  men 
who  obtain  sixteen  points  ;pass  into  the  se- 
cond class,  the  remainder  recommence  the 
practice  of  the  third  class.  Each  company 
is  now  told  ofiT  into  two  classes  and  into  sec- 
tions, and  the  practices  continue  in  that 
order,  each  class  being  exercised  at  sixteen 
different  distances  in  four  practices.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  practice  in  the  second 
period,  the  register  is  made  up  as  before. 
All  those  men  who  in  the  practice  of  the 
second  class  obtain  sixteen  points,  pass  into 
the  first  class,  the  remainder  repeat  the 
practice  of  the  second  class.  The  test  for 
passing  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  is 
the  same  as  in  the  practice  of  the  first 
period.  The  company  is  now  told  off  into 
three  classes,  and  into  sections  as  before, 
and  each  class  exercised  at  sixteen  different 
distances  in  four  practices.  The  second 
class  is  composed  partly  of  men  who  repeat 
the  practice  of  tlie  second  class,  and  partly 
of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the  third 
class  in  the  second  period.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  practice  In  the  third  period, 
the  columns  of  this  period  in  the  company’s 
judging  distance  practice  return,  are  add«d 
up  and  signed  as  directed  for  the  first  aud 
second  periods.  A final  classification  is 
then  made,  and  the  man  who,  in  the  practice 
of  the  first  class,  obtains  the  greatest  number 
of  points,  receives  the  prize  as  the  best 
judge  of  distance. 
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The  following  remarks  apply  to  rifle- 
practice  when  left  entirely  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  undirected  effort  ot 
the  rifleman : — One  of  the  first  lessons 
should  consist  of  the  following  practice  at  a 
target  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
antf  at  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
Having  put  a small  copper  thimble,  or  per- 
cussion-cap, from  which  the  composition 
has  been  removed,  upon  the  nipple,  the 
pupil  should  raise  the  rifle  (previously 
cocked)  steadily  to  his  shoulder,  and.  while 
closing  his  left  eye,  look  intently  with  the 
right  along  the  first  sight  to  the  more  dis- 
tant one.  the  gaze  being  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  mark,  however,  and  not  on  Ihe  sight, 
and  the  muzzle  being  raised  above  the 
bull’s-eye.  The  rifle  should  now  be  steadily 
lowered,  and  at  the  instant  that  the  more 
distant  sight  covers  the  centre  of  the  biili’s- 
eye  the  motion  should  be  arrested,  the 
centre  of  the  heel-plate,  as  above  directed, 
firmly  pressed  against  the  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  trigger  simultaneously 
pulled.  All  delay  is  bad  when  once  the  aim 
has  been  clearly  got.  After  the  cock  has 
fallen  on  the  nipple,  the  eye  should  still 
look,  for  the  space  of  a second  at  least,  as 
fi.xedly  as  belbre  upon  the  target,  noting 
carefully  the  deflection  upon  each  occasion. 
Easy  as  this  may  appear,  it  will  be  found 
that  to  do  it  without  flinching  requires  some 
considerable  practice.  When  that  amount 
of  proficiency  is  obtained,  the  same  process 
should  be  repeated  with  caps,  proceeding 
gradually  to  the  use  of  a few  grains  of  gun- 
powder, increasing  the 'charge  to  two  or 
three  drachms.  When  the  slightest  terror 
is  no  longer  I'elt  at  the  critical  moment  of 
he  explosion,  a bullet,  with  a very  small 
charge  of  powder  may  be  ventured  on.  By 
degrees  the  shooter  will  find  himself  ac- 
quiring confidence,  and  having  repeatedly 
struck  the  target  at  a dozen  yards  with  half 
a drachm  of  powder,  he  will  find  the  same 
feat  practicable  enough  at  twenty,  fifty,  and 
finally  at  a hundred  yards,  with  one  drachm, 
or  one  drachm  and  a half.  Having  pro- 
ceeded so  lar,  he  will  do  well  to  continue 
working  daily  at  the  latter  range  for  some 
weeks,  until  he  can  make  certain  of  raising 
his  rifle  to  the  “present,”  and  of  striking 
the  bull’s-eye  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
He  may  then  progressively  extend  his  dis- 
tance by  twenty  or  twenty- five  yards  at  a 
time,  till  he  has  reached  the  extremes! 
limits  at  which  good  shooting  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon.  He  may  consider  himself 
somewhat  above  an  average  shot,  when  at 
fifty  yards  he  can  make  sure  of  obtaining 
twenty  hits  all  within  a circle  of  five  inches 
in  diameter  ; at  a hundred  yards  within  a 
circle  of  ten  inches ; at  two  hundred  yards 
within  a circle  of  twenty  inches;  and  so  on 
up  to  a thousand  yards.  As  to  that  range, 
if  the  shooter  can  be  certain  of  putting  ten 
bullets  in  succession  within  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  he  will  do  as  much  as  any  one  need 
hope  to  achieve.  There  are  many  apparently 
trifling  and  non-essential  points  to  attend 
to  in  rifle-shooting  which  a tyro  is  little  apt 
to  heed,  among  which  are  the  following: — 
A very  important  matter  to  be  kept  in 
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mind  while  practising  at  the  target  is  the 
charge  of  powder.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  that,  after  careful  trial,  the  pro- 
per charge  for  a particular  rifle  having  been 
once  determined  upon,  that  charge  ought 
never  to  be  increased  or  diminished  even  by 
a grain.  When  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy is  required  in  shooting,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  weigh  each  charge  in  a delicate 
balance,  and  subsequently  to  enclose  it  in  a 
small  dry  glass  or  metal  tube,  carefully 
securing  it  with  a cork  or  stopper.  If  this 
process  be  deemed  too  tedious,  a small 
brass  charger  should  be  used,  slightly 
“hooped,”  each  time  that  it  is  filled;  it 
should  then  be  tapped  lightly  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  shake  off  the  superfluous  grains, 
leaving  the  measure  exactly  filled.  Care 
should  be  taken  tliat  no  extraneous  matters 
get  mixed  up  with  the  powder,  as  every 
particle  of  the  kind,  however  small,  will 
diminish  more  or  less  the  momentum  of  the 
bullet,  causing  it  to  strike  low,  for  besides 
displacing  a certain  bulk  of  powder,  any 
matter  of  the  kind  prevents  the  due  and 
regular  ignition  of  the  charge.  It  has 
frequently  been  remarked  that,  when 
using  a loose  charge,  the  best  shooting 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  flask  was  full.  This  arises 
from  the  common  habit  of  filling  a flask 
when  about  three  parts  empty ; the  dust, 
smaller  grains,  &c,,  thus  collect  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  force  of  each  later  dis- 
charge is  proportionably  feebler.  To  avoid 
this,  the  stock  of  powder  should  be  occa- 
sionally sifted  through  a lawn  or  silk  sieve. 
American  riflemen  attach  much  importance, 
at  shooting- matches,  to  wiping  out  the 
barrel  after  every  discharge.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  shooter  is  provided  with  a number 
of  pieces  of  rag  (the  material  preferred  being 
cotton  flannei),  each  about  two  inches 
square ; one  of  these  being  twisted  round  a 
rod  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  passed  up  and 
down  tile  barrel  after  each  shot,  care  being 
taken  never  to  use  the  same  rag  twice  until 
it  has  been  thoroughly  washed.  In  England 
so  much  nicety  is  not  considered  essential 
even  in  match-shooting;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  opcasional  reraovalof  the 
products  of  combustion  is  very  desirable.— 
Books  ; The  Rifle  and  flow  to  Use  it,  by  Sans 
Busk,  2s.  6d. ; Rifle  Volunteers,  Is. ; Jervis's 
Rifle  Musket,  2s. 

RINGWORM.— A disease  of  the  skin 
which  is  generally  confined  to  the  scalp  of 
the  head,  but  sometimes  appears  on,  or  ex- 
tends to  the  forehead,  the  neck,  the  arms, 
the  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  first  symptoms  of  ringworm  are,  small 
red  pimples  breaking  out  in  a circular  form, 
and  containing  an  acrid  fluid.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  be  the  scalp, 
the  hair  breaks  and  falls  oflT,  leaving  a bald 
circular  patch  ; this  from  being  of  an  incon- 
siderable size  at  first,  spreads  until  it  some- 
times becomes  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Great  itching  accompanies  the  dis- 
order, and  the  patch  will  be  found  scurfy 
slightly  red,  with  the  irregularly  broken 
hairs  protruding.  If  the  disease  be  un- 
checked by  treatment,  it  goes  on  extending. 
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until  at  tlie  Instil  involves  almost  the  entire 
scalp.  Tlie  Imir  which  is  not  clctached  on 
the  ullected  part,  becomes  lighter  in  colour 
and  woolly  in  te.\ture.  If  pustules  form,  the 
discharge  from  them  dries  in  the  form  of 
scurfy  scabs  or  in  crusts.  Tlie  treatment  of 
ringworm  consists  in  shaving  the  part  and 
keeping  it  clean  with  soap  and  water,  'i'he 
applications  first  employed  should  be  of  a 
soothing  nature,  and  stimulants  had  re- 
course to  gradually.  Numerous  remedies 
are  resorted  in  the  case  of  ringworm  with 
varying  success  ; the  following  are  deemed 
the  most  reliable.  When  the  disease  is  not 
of  long  standing,  use  the  following  lotion 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . . J a drachm  to 
1 drachm. 

Acetate  of  lead  . . 15  grains. 

Distilled  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Mix  them  for  a wash.  With  this  lotion  the 
affected  parts  are  to  be  washed,  and  if  this 
fails  the  following  may  be  used 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  1 drachm. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  . . i ounce. 

With  this  mixture,  the  diseased  circles, 
after  the  scalp  has  been  shaved,  should  be 
pencilled  over,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards,  the  parts  should  be  well 
sponged,  first  with  tepid  water,  and  then 
covered  with  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  the  evaporation  diminished  by 
covering  the  wet  lint  with  oiled  silk.  An 
ointment  composed  of  a drachm  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  to  an  ounce  of  simple 
cerate,  is  also  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  wash  the  head  free  from  the  previous 
ointment  or  lotion,  before  a fresh  applica- 
tion is  made.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  the  head  should  be  enveloped  in 
a linen  cap.  Few  diseases  give  more  trouble 
and  vexation  in  the  management  than 
ringworm,  for  it  often  resists  for  months 
the  best  directed  treatment,  and  that  which 
succeeds  admirably  in  one  case  often  fails 
to  make  any  impression  in  another.  The 
greatest  care,  therefore,  should  be  exercised 
in  this  respect,  and  the  moment  tlie  disease 
presents  the  slightest  indications,  active 
steps  should  be  taken  to  repel  it.  Nor  does 
the  cure  depend  upon  local  applications 
alone.  The  system  generally  should  be 
watched  and  regulated  ; an  occasional  mild 
saline  aperient  should  be  administered, 
aided  by  tonic  medicines,  such  as  iron,  bark, 
and  mineral  acids.  The  diet  must  likewise 
be  strictly  attended  to,  and  nutritious 
food,  of  which  red  meats  and  ripe  fruits 
form  a portion,  should  be  rigorously  ad- 
hered to.  Clothing,  ventilation,  and  ex- 
ercise must  in  their  turn  be  equally 
well  cared  for.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
■isfiiat  is  the  precise  origin  of  the  disease; 
but  want  of  cleanliness  and  improper  food, 
particularly  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet, 
are  the  most  commonly  predisposing  causes. 
When  it  happens  that  one  child  in  a family 
or  a school  is  attacked  with  this  disease, 
he  sliould  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  until 
a cure  is  effected.  The  comb,  brush,  towel. 


and  every  other  article  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  part  affected,  should  be 
scrupulously  kept  Ibr  his  separate  use,  and, 
indeed,  these  articles  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  room  in  which  the 
patient  is,  until  they  have  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleansed.  So  highly  contagious 
is  this  disease,  that  it  is  frequently  extended 
to  different  portions  of  the  same  head  by 
combs,  brushes,  &c.,  or  by  the  nails,  which 
children  are  apt  to  use  freely,  on  account 
of  the  itching;  and  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  a whole  school  will  in  a few  days  take 
the  complaint  from  a single  pupil. 

ROACH.— A handsome  fish  inhabiting 
many  of  our  deep  still  rivers,  and  preferring, 
in  general,  quiet  waters.  The  roach  is  deep 
but  thin,  and  the  back  elevated  ; the  scales 
are  large,  and  easily  fall  oil'.  The  fins  are 
red,  particularly  whilst  in  perfection,  as 
they  may  also  be  known  to  be  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  scales,  which,  when  out 


of  season,  feel  like  the  rough  side  of  an 
oyster-shell ; the  side  line  bends  much  on 
the  middle  towards  the  belly,  and  the  tail  is 
a little  forked.  The  best  season  for  roach- 
fishing is  from  autumn  until  the  following 
spring.  In  May  they  usually  spawn  ; and 
after  this  they  continue  out  of  season  for 
several  weeks,  hardly  recovering  until  the 
latter  end  of  July,  Roach-angling  affords 
much  interest  to  those  lovers  of  the  sport 
who  are  shut  out  from  the  higher  pursuits 
of  fly-fishing.  The  rod  used  is  a very  light 
but  long  one,  with  a tolerably  stiff  top.  A 
considerable  length  of  rod  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  command  a sufficient  swim 
w’ithout  exposing  the  angler  to  the  sight  of 
the  fish.  It  must  be  also  remembered,  that 
although  this,  in  common  with  every  rod, 
should  be  elastic,  it  must  by  no  means  be 
too  limber  or  flexible,  or  it  will  not  strike 
the  fish  smartly.  The  action  of  the  wrist 
would  be  lost,  or  communicated  too  slowly, 
when  it  had  to  be  diffused  through  the 
elasticities  of  too  pliant  a rod.  lYith  regard 
to  the  line,  the  most  expert  anglers,  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  sport,  will  seldom 
use  any  but  one  of  single  hair ; others  use 
the  finest  gut  procurable,  especially  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  line.  Some,  again, 
employ  a line  made  of  two  hairs  twisted  for 
the  upper  part,  and  allow  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  lower  portion  to  be  formed  of 
one  hair  only,  by  which,  should  a fish 
break  away,  the  hook  only  is  lost,  and 
not  the  float.  The  hook  in  roach  ang- 
ling should  be  as  fine  as  the  line;  when 
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«r  single  hair,  it  may  be  No.  9,  10,  or  il ; 
and  in  the  deptli  of  winter,  when  the  bitin{;3 
amount  to  little  more  than  a nibble,  this 
will  not  be  too  small.  If  a gut  line  be 
employed,  the  hook  may  be  No.  8 or  9 ; aud 
at  13  also  advisable  to  take  oil  the  glare  ot 
the  gut,  and  make  it  as  little  conspicuous  as 
possible,  to  stain  it  very  lightly  of  a pale 
water  blue.  The  shooting  of  the  line  should 
engage  as  much  attention  as  the  rest,  that 
the  lead  may  not  scare  tlie  lish.  Unless 
there  be  much  wind,  or  a strong  ripple  Irom 
current,  &c.,  there  should  be  somewhat  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  tloat  to 
appear  above  the  water.  The  length  ol  line 
from  the  float  to  the  rod  may  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  as  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet;  but  the  shorter  it  is,  the  more 
command  will  the  angler  have  over  the 
extremely  tine  winter  bites  of  the  largest 
flsh.  The  baits  used  in  roach-fishing  are 
principally  gentles  and  pastes.  In  rivers, 
lakes,  aud  ponds,  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
although  gentles  are  used,  yet  worms  are 
chiefly  depended  on.  As  worm  baits,  tlie 
marsh,  the  brandling,  the  blood,  and  the 
red,  are  taken  with  eagerness  by  roach  when 
they  are  on  the  leed ; but  the  worms  should 
be  well  secured  to  ensure  success.  Worms 
may  be  considered  as  the  early  spring  bait. 
In  its  more  advanced  periods,  worms  alter- 
nate with  caddies,  with  larvte  and  pupa:, 
or  lobs  and  grubs  of  all  sorts.  Salmon- roe 
is  a favourite  bait  at  this  season  With  some 
anglers,  who  find  it  taken  freely  by  roach, 
particularly  in  the  still  deeps  of  rivers. 
Gentles  are  employed  for  the  advanced 
summer  and  autumn  months,  with  pastes  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  the  stale  bread 
paste  for  still  waters,  and  the  new  bread 
paste  for  streams  and  currents.  When 
angling  in  a tide  river  for  roach,  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  try  the  bait  at  various 
depths,  for  roach  then  never  remain  sta- 
tionary, particularly  from  the  time  the  tide 
is  flowing  until  high  water.  To  this  period 
they  commonly  bite  well,  but  as  commonly 
they  cease  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns,  except 
there  be  a fresh  in  the  river  when  they  will 
oftentimes  take  in  the  ebb  also.  In  navi- 
gable rivers,  choose  those  days  when  there 
is  a flush  of  water  let  out  of  the  pounds  and 
locks.  In  these  cases,  the  fish  he  waiting  for 
what  the  disturbed  state  of  the  stream  brings 
down.  Should  the  current  flow  very  strong, 
try  for  them  towards  the  sides  of  the  stream. 

ROACH  BOILliD.— Scale,  gut,  and  wash 
the  fish ; wipe  them,  cut  them  in  three  or 
four  places  on  the  sides;  put  into  a stew- 
pan  some  small  beer,  vinegar,  and  water 
(enough  to  cover  the  fish):  add  some  salt, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  and  a stick 
of  horse-radish  sliced;  when  it  boils,  put  in 
the  fish.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

ROACH  FRIED.  — Scale  and  gut  the 
roach,  wash  them  in  salt-and-water,  and 
wipe  them  exceedingly  dry:  flour  and  fry 
them  in  boiling  lard  until' they  are  brown 
and  crisp  ; lay  them  in  a warm  dish  ; pour 
the  fat  out  of  the  p.".n,  put  in  a piece  of 
butter,  and  when  it  boils,  try  some  sage  and 
parsley  until  it  is  crisp,  lay  it  on  the  roach, 
and  serve  with  anchovy  sauce, 
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ROADS,  TO  Make.— The  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  a road,  is 
the  drainage  of  the  foundation.  In  country 
roads  a ditch  should  be  formed  on  each  side. 
It  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry 
off  all  the  water  which  falls  on  the  surface. 
The  foundation  of  a road  may  be  either  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  rendered  dry 
by  drainage,  or  it  may  be  raised  above  the 
natural  surface  by  embanking.  And,  as  a 
rule,  the  road  should  be  raised  by  embank- 
ing above  the  siirlace  of  the  ground,  on  each 
side,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dry,  and  may 
be  acted  on  by  the  sun  or  wind.  In  forming 
embankments,  the  best  mode  is  to  follow  by 
shallow  layers  of  the  materials.  Each  layer 
should  be  allowed  to  settle,  wliich  it  will  do 
to  a concave  surl'ace,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure;  aud  be  pounded  or  rammed  before 


the  next  is  added.  In  this  way  an  embank- 
ment of  the  greatest  solidity  will  be  obtained. 
In  the  common  roads  of  this  country  no 
further  preparation  is  made  than  the  mere 
drainage  of  the  ground  ; the  protective  ma- 
terials or  road  being  simply  laid  on  the 
natural  surface  without  any  intervening 
base.  But  unless  the  traffic  is  to  be  exceed- 
ingly light,  such  a construction  is  false 
economy.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  ex- 
tend the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  road 
on  as  great  an  e.xtent  of  the  foundation  as 
possible.  This  is  effected  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  base  of  the  road,  formed  of  a 
layer  of  brushwood  or  faggots,  of  a solid 
mass  of  concrete  or  of  a pitching  of  large 
stones,  and  sometimes  on  very  soft  ground, 
the  layer  of  brushwood  or  faggots  is  used 
in  combination  with  either  of  llieother  two. 
In  either  case,  the  first  operation  is  to  solidify 
by  rolling  or  priming  the  earth  foundation, 
and  to  form  it  to  the  same  transverse  section 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  roadway  is  to 
have.  When  faggots  or  brushwood  are 
iisgd,  which  should  only  be  in  wet  situations, 
the  layer  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches 
thick,  with  the  joints  weil  crossed ; and  it 
must  be  at  such  a depth  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  changes.  In  laying 
broken  stones,  or  macadam,  to  form  a road 
surface,  great  care  is  requisite;  it  should 
be  spread  in  shovelfuls,  equally,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  layer  of  three  inches 
thick.  When  this  layer  is  consolidated, 
another  of  the  same  thickness  should  be 
added  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  till 
the  requisite  depth  of  covering  is  obtained. 
Moist  weather  should  be  chosen  for  laying 
on  macadam,  as  in  dry  weather  the  stones 
do  not  bind  together,  but  roll  about, 
and  are  ground  to  dust.  To  accelerate 
the  binding  together  of  the  stones,  it  is 
sometimes  thepractice  to  spread  a thin  layer 
of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  foreign  mafter  over 
the  suriace  of  the  macadam.  This  practice, 
wlien  needlessly  resorted  to,  or  badly  done, 
or  when  improper  materials  arc  used,  is 
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injurious  in  its  ell'ecOs ; but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  iiseil  in  cases  ot  necessity, 
such  as  when  niacaiiam  is  laid  on  in  dry 
weatlier,  and  wlien  its  ell'eot  is  simply  to 
cement  tlie  stones  in  their  places  till  tliey 
become  looked  and  compacted  togetlier,  it  is 
most  benelloial.  To  produce  such  an  eil'ect, 
the  blendiiiff  material  sliould  be  in  very 
small  quantity.  The  best  is  tlie  grit  ol'  tlie 
macadam  stones  ; tlie  worst  is  chalk,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ell'eot  which  tlie  weather  has  on 
it.  Soft  sand  is  bad  also,  because  it  lilts 
with  the  wheels,  and  balls  the  horses’  feet. 
When  the  road  is  newly  covered,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  raking  iu  the  ruts, 
and  placing  large  atones  or  other  fenders,  so 
as  to  oblige  vehicles  to  pass  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  surface  iu  turn.  In  using  gravel 
for  the  surface  of  a road,  it  is  important  to 
choose  that  which  contains  the  smallest 
portion  of  brittle  stones,  such  as  Hints. 
When  taken  from  the  pit,  the  gravel  should 
be  screened  through  a screen,  with  meshes 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 
The  portion  which  passes  through  is  termed 
“hoggin,”  and  is  reserved  for  foot-paths; 
and  of  the  remainder,  the  stones  which 
exceed  two  inches  should  be  broken.  The 
gravel  should  not  be  divested  of  loam  which 
adheres  to  it  when  it  is  dry  I'rom  the  pit,  as 
this  forms  the  cement  wliich  causes  the 
separate  stones  to  unite  together  until  they 
are  finally  compacted  by  the  traffic.  But 
sometimes  the  gravel  is  perfectly  clean,  in 
which  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
it,  as  loam,  chalk,  or  clay.  I'liese,  or  any  of 
them,  should  be  added  in  sulficieut  quantity 
to  cause  the  setting  of  the  round  stones. 
The  loam  of  the  road  itself  is  the  best  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  and  next  to  that  clay  ; chalk 
is  the  worst.  When  necessity  compels  the 
use  of  chalk,  it  should  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  gravel,  before  the  latter  is 
spread,  and  not  used  as  a top-dressing.  The 
maintaining  of  a macadam  road  in  repair 
can  only  be  done  by  incessant  attention.  It 
will  not  do  to  wait  till  the  road  is  worn  into 
deep  ruts  and  hollow.a,  and  then  to  till  up 
these  with  a few  loads  of  macadam.  The 
repair,  so  to  speak,  must  go  on  continually. 
The  road  must  never  be  allowed  to  wear  into 
ruts  ; but  as  soon  as  a portion  is  observed 
beginning  to  we.ar,  its  surl'ace  should  be 
loosened  with  th-;  pick,  and  the  stones  re- 
placed, so  that  the  coating  shall  become  all 
of  an  equal  thickness.  By  this  means  the 
crust  will  wear  down  equally,  and  when 
fresh  stone  requires  to  be  applied,  it  must 
be  done  by  slightly  loosening  with  the  pick 
all  the  surface  where  it  is  required,  and 
spreading  the  Iresh  stones  in  a stratum,  not 
e.xceeding  in  thickness  their  own  depth. 
For  this  general  repair  spring  or  autumn  is 
the  best  season.  It  is  a most  judicious  plan 
to  coat  irregularly  a great  length  of  road 
at  a time.  No  sooner  does  wet  weather  set 
in  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  than  the  roads, 
already  heavy  enough,  are  coated  in  half- 
mile  lengths,  irregularly  from  side  to  side, 
with  four  or  five  inches  of  new  stone;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  poor  animals  of  draught 
must  only  carry  half  their  proper  load,  or 


work  at  half  speed.  Fender  stones  have 
also  to  be  laid  down  in  such  a way,  that 
the  zig-zag  course  taken  to  avoid  them 
nearly  doubles  the  length  of  way  to  be  tra- 
velled. It  is  much  better  to  coat  the  road 
I'rom  side  to  side  with  the  thin  layer  as 
above  described,  and  in  short  lengths  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards,  leaving  between 
each  length  an  interval  of  the  same  length 
uncoated.  The  relief  given  to  the  animal  by 
this  uncoated  portion  is  such  that  he  does 
not  alter  his  pace,  and  as  there  is  no  need  of 
fender  stones,  his  course  is  straight.  So 
soon  as  the  coated  portions  have  become 
set.  the  intervals  between  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  By  this  means  the  traffic  is 
spread  over  the  whole  surlace  of  the  road, 
and  the  macadam  wears  down  equally,  and 
not  in  ruts.  When  a macadam  road  is  very 
wet,  its  materials  grind  to  powder  rapidly 
under  the  traffic.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
greater  necessity  for  facilitating  the  flow  of 
the  water  from  the  road  in  wet  weather,  by 
removing  all  mud  or  filth  that  obstructs  it. 
This  is  done  by  scraping  either  with  a 
hand-scraper  or  with  the  machine.  The 
hand-scraper  has  an  iron  blade  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  deep, 
slightly  curved  at  each  extremity,  and  fixed 
at  right  angles  to  a long  handle.  The 
machine- scraper  is  much  more  efficient  in 
sweeping,  and  less  destructive  to  the  roads. 
But  when  the  mud  on  the  road  is  in  a pasty 
condition,  and  the  road  has  been  softened 
under  it  by  long-continued  rains,  or  has  been 
broken  up  by  frost,  and  the  surface  is  lifted 
by  the  tyres  of  the  carriage- wheels,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  scrapers  would  tend  to  tear 
up  the  surface  and  destroy  the  road.  In 
such  a case  the  remedy  is  to  add  water  to 
the  mud  till  it  is  of  a consistence  to  flow, 
and  does  not  stick  to  the  tyres  of  the  wheels. 
The  materials  will  then  be  fastened  again  in 
their  places  by  the  traffic,  and  after  a short 
time  the  scraper  may  be  employed.  But  a 
much  more  effectual  cleanser  is  the  scaven- 
ger’s brush ; and  although  the  use  of  this 
cannot  be  afforded  on  country  roads,  it  can 
be  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and 
with  great  advantage.  Sweeping  does  not 
injure  a road  so  much  as  scraping,  and  it 
can  be  done  when  the  road  is  too  wet  for  the 
scraper  to  be  employed.  The  mud  swept  or 
scraped  to  the  sides  of  the  road  should 
be  collected  in  heaps,  and  carted  away  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  very  dry  weather, 
macadam  is  very  speedily  worn  to  dust,  un- 
less the  road  be  regularly  watered.  The 
watering  carts  should  be  made  light  and 
mounted  on  springs,  and  should  proceed  at 
a smart  space,  spreading  the  water  in  a 
gentle  shower.  For  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  roads,  depots  for  broken  stone  should  be 
established  at  intervals  of  about  a quarter 
of  a mile;  they  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  walled  on  three  sides,  for  the 
facility  of  moving  the  stones,  which  this 
form  affords  ; and  they  are  of  ample  size  if 
they  contain  about  thirty  cubic  yards  of 
stone.  In  determining  the  width  of  a road, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  amount  of  traffic; 
and  in  consideration  of  this,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  one,  two,  or  more  vehicles  pass- 
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ing:,  as  the  case  may  require.  First,  there- 
fore, the  e.vtreme  width  of  the  largest 
vehicle  used  in  the  district,  with  its  load, 
should  be  ascertained,  and  to  this  a foot 
should  be  added,  and  the  width  of  the  road 
should  be  some  multiple  of  the  dimension. 

ROASTING.  — The  first  requisite  for 
roasting  is  to  have  a clear  brisk  lire,  pro- 
portioned to  the  joint  that  is  to  be  roasted  ; 
without  this,  every  attempt  must  prove 
abortive.  The  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
spit  is  properly  cleaned  before  it  enters  the 
meat,  aud  the  less  it  passes  through,  the 
better.  A neck  and  loin  of  meat  requires  to 
be  carefully  jointed  before  it  is  put  on  the 
spit,  that  the  carver  may  separate  them 
easily  and  neatly.  The  joint  should  be 
balanced  evenly  on  the  spit,  that  its  motion 
may  be  regular,  and  the  lire  operate  equally 
on  every  part ; for  this  purpose  balancing 
skewers  are  necessary.  All  roasting  should 
be  done  open  to  the  air,  to  ventilate  the  meat 
from  its  own  fumes,  and  by  the  radiant  heat 
of  a glowing  lire ; otherwise  it  is  in  fact 
baked  and  rendered  less  wholesome.  For 
the  same  reason  when  a joint  is  dressed,  it 
is  better  to  keep  it  hot  by  the  fire,  than  to 
put  it  under  a cover,  that  the  exhalations 
may  freely  escape.  In  making  up  the  fire 
for  roasting,  it  should  be  three  or  four  inches 
longer  at  each  end  than  the  joint  on  the  spit, 
or  flie  ends  of  the  meat  cannot  be  properly 
browned  Half  an  hour  at  least  before  the 
roasting  begins,  prepare  the  lire  by  putting 
on  a few  coals,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently 
kindled  by  the  time  the  fire  is  wanted.  Put 
some  of  them  between  the  bars,  and  small 
coals  or  cinders  wetted  at  the  back  of  the 
fire.  In  some  families  not  provided  with  a 
jack  or  spit,  a bottle-jack  is  a valuable  in- 
strument for  roasting;  and  when  this  can- 
not be  had,  a skewer  and  a string,  or  rather 
a quantity  of  coarse  worsted  loosely  twisted, 
is  as  philosophical  an  apparatus  as  any,  and 
will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Do 
not  put  the  meat  too  near  the  fire  at  first. 
The  larger  the  joint,  the  farther  it  must  be 
kept  from  the  fire  ; if  once  it  gets  scorched, 
the  outside  will  become  hard  and  will  acquire 
a disagreeable  taste.  If  the  fire  is  prevented 
from  penetrating  it,  the  meat  will  appear 
done,  before  it  is  little  more  than  half- 
roasted.  besides  losing  the  pale  brown 
colour  which  has  so  inviting  an  appearance 
in  roasted  meat.  From  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  should  be  the  distance  at  which  the 
joint  is  placed  when  first  put  down,  and 
afterwards  it  should  be  brought  nearer  by 
degrees.  If  the  joint  is  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  lay  the  spit  slanting,  with 
the  thickest  part  nearest  the  fire.  Wlien  the 
meat  is  thin  and  tender,  the  fire  should  be 
small  and  brisk;  but  for  a large  joint,  the 
fire  should  be.  strong,  and  equally  good  in 
every  part  of  the  grate,  or  the  meat  will  not 
be  uniformly  done.  Stir  the  fire  well  before 
the  meat  is  set  down,  keep  it  clear  at  the 
bottom,  and  take  care  that  there  are  no 
smoky  coals  in  the  front.  If  a jack  be  used 
it  should  be  carefully  oiled  and  kept  clean, 
and  covered  from  the  dust,  or  it  vnll  never 
act  well.  The  dripping-pan  should  be 
placed  at  such  a distance  from  the  fire  as 
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just  to  catch  the  drippings  ; if  it  be  too  near, 
the  ashes  will  fall  into  the  pan  and  spoil  the 
contents.  If  too  far  from  the  fire,  the 
drippings  will  not  only  be  lost,  but  the 
meat  will  be  blackened  and  spoiled  by  the 
fetid  smoke,  which  will  arise  when  the  fat 
falls  on  the  live  cinders.  The  meat  must 
be  well  basted,  to  keep  it  moist.  When  it 
does  not  supply  dripping  enough  for  this 
purpose,  add  some  that  has  been  saved  on 
some  former  occasions,  and  properly  pre- 
pared : this  answers  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  butter.  Roasting  meat  should  not  bo 
sprinkled  with  salt  till  nearly  done,  as  it 
tends  to  draw  out  the  gravy.  Basting  with 
a little  salt  and  water  when  the  meat  is  first 
laid  down,  is  often  done,  but  the  practice  is 
not  good.  Where  the  fat  is  very  fine  and 
delicate,  it  is  best  to  cover  it  with  writing 
paper,  to  prevent  it  wasting;  but  fat  in 
general  is  as  well  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire.  Half  an  hour  bel'ore  the  meat  is 
done,  prepare  some  gravy,  if  necessary  ; and 
just  before  it  is  taken  up,  put  it  nearer  the 
fire,  to  brown  it.  If  it  is  to  be  frothed,  baste 
and  dredge  it  carefully  with  flour.  When 
the  joint  is  quite  done,  take  it  up  imme- 
diately, as  every  moment  beyond  that  is 
injurious  to  the  meat.  With  respect  to  the 
time  required  for  roasting,  the  general  rule 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound  of  meat 
is  a pretty  fair  estimate,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  all  kinds  of  joints.  The  use  of  a meat 
screen  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  it  tends  materially  to  assist  the  operation, 
by  concentrating  the  heat  and  excluding  the 
cold  draughts  of  air.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  nature  of  the  joint,  whether  thick 
or  thin,  the  strength  of  the  fire,  the  nearness 
of  the  meat  to  it,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  basted.  The  more  it  is  basted, 
the  less  time  will  it  take,  as  it  keeps  the 
meat  soft  and  mellow  on  the  outside,  and 
the  fire  acts  upon  it  with  greater  force. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  time  the  meat  has 
been  kept,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the 
weather.  The  same  weight  of  meat  will  re- 
quire twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  longer 
in  cold  weather  to  roast  it  than  in  warm 
weather  ; and  the  same  principle  applies  to 
meat  when  fresh  killed  than  wheu  it  has 
been  kept  till  it  is  tender.  If  meat  should 
happen  to  get  frozen,  it  should  be  thawed, 
by  lying  some  time  in  cold  water;  and  then 
be  thoroughly  dried  in  a clean  cloth  pre- 
viously to  being  laid  down  before  the  tire. 
The  mean  time  of  roasting  for  various  joints 
and  articles  of  food  may  be  estimated  as 
fol  lo ws  ; — 

Sirloin  of  beef,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds,  four  hours. 

Ribs  of  beef,  same  weight,  four  hours. 

Collared  ribs,  about  three  hours  and  a half. 

Haunch  of  venison,  from  three  to  four 
hours. 

Haunch,  if  in  paper  and  paste,  from  four 
to  five  hours. 

Leg  of  mutton,  of  eight  to  ten  pounds,  two 
hours  and  a half. 

Shoulder,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours. 

Fillet  of  veal,  of  ten  pounds,  stuffed,  three 
hours. 

Brisket  of  veal,  of  eight  pounds,  tw’o  hours . 
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Loin,  of  eight  to  nine  pounds,  two  hours. 

Leg  of  lamb,  of  six  pounds,  one  hour  and 
a half. 

Loin,  of  three  to  four  pounds,  one  hour 
and  a quarter. 

Leg  of  pork,  of  eiglit  pounds,  two  hours 
and  three-quarters. 

Loin  of  pork,  of  six  pounds,  two  Iiours. 

Goose,  if  large,  tifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Green  goose,  Blty  minutes  to  an  liour. 

Duck,'  if  large,  fifty  minutes. 

Hare,  an  liour  and  a quarter  to  an  liour 
and  a lialf. 

Turkey,  from  two  and  a lialf  to  three  and 
a half  hours,  according  to  size. 

Leveret,  fifty  minutes. 

Kabbit,  large,  one  liour. 

■Wild  duck,  thirty-five  minutes. 

Partridge,  large,  thirty  minutes. 

Pigeon,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

Chicken,  from  twenty  to  fifty  minutes, 
according  to  size. 

Blackcock,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a quarter. 

Sucking-pig,  from  an  hour  and  a quarter 
to  two  hours,  according  to  size. 

Fowl,  large,  sixty-five  minutes. 

Ox-heart,  stuffed,  from  two  hours  to  two 
hours  and  a half. 

Calf’s  heart,  one  hour. 

Grouse,  thirty-five  minutes. 

In  a dietetic  point  of  view,  roasted  meat 
is  not  so  easily  digested  as  boiled  meat,  but 
it  is  more  nutritious.  It  retains,  moreover, 
the  gelatine,  which  is  greatly  dissolved  out 
in  the  process  of  boiling.  If,  however,  the 
cooking  is  carried  too  far,  and  the  meat  be 
over-done,  its  nutritious  properties  are  im- 
paired. On  the  other  hand,  if  meat  is 
under-done,  although  more  nutritious,  it  is 
certainly  less  digestible.  In  placing  paper 
over  fat,  to  preserve  it,  never  use  pins  or 
skewers,  they  operate  as  so  many  taps  to 
carry  off  the  gravy ; besides,  the  paper  fre- 
quently starts  from  the  skewers,  and  is, 
consequently,  liable  to  take  lire,  to  the  great 
injury  of  both  the  flavour  and  the  appear- 
ance of  tile  meat.  For  these  reasons, 
always  fasten  on  the  paper  with  tape, 
twine,  or  any  other  suitable  string, 
i*  ROASTING  OVEN. —Apparatus  for 
roasting  meat  are  made  in  various  forma, 
intended  to  possess  the  combined  advantages 
of  an  ordinary  oven  and  roasting  con- 
venience. The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  a general  section  of  the  roasting 
oven  as  it  is  now  usually  executed.  The 
body  of  the  iron  roaster  is  of  a square  form, 
larger  or  smaller,  and  set  in  the  brickwork 
with  a fire  below  it.  The  fire,  which  burns 
on  the  bars,  ascends  round  both  sides  of  the 
roaster  in  a cavity  left  between  it  and  the 
brickwork,  passes  over  the  top  in  a similar 
cavity,  and  then  descends  by  the  back  of 
the  roaster,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
making  its  exit  by  a horizontal  flue  situated 
at  the  lower  part  on  the  left,  and  goes  at 
last  in  the  perpendicular  line  to  the  top  of 
the  house.  Within  the  oven  are  two  shelves, 
on  which  to  place  the  dishes.  In  the  circu- 
lation of  hot  air,  when  required,  there  is  an 
aperture  beneath  the  door  of  the  roaster. 


having  a register  to  close  it  when  it  is  n<  t 
wanted.  When  hot  air  is  to  circulate,  this 
register  is  opened,  and  the  air  which  is 
heated  by  the  bottom  of  the  roaster,  turns 


out  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  lower  shelf,  as 
represented  by  the  arrow  ; passes  over  the 
meat  placed  in  its  pan  and  gridiron,  ascends 
through  the  vacancy  occasioned  hy  the 
upper  shelf  not  reaching  to  the  front,  and 
finally  passes  off  into  the  tube  at  the  top  of 
the  roaster,  which  can  be  closed  by  a regis- 
ter, moveable  by  a small  rod  coming  to  the 
front.  This  hot  air  then  joins  that  from 
the  fire,  and  passes  into  the  flue. 

ROBERT  SAUCE.  — Put  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  a saucepan  ; set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  when  browning,  throw  in  a handful  of 
onions  cut  in  small  dice;  fry  them  brown, 
but  do  not  let  them  burn  ; add  half  a spoon- 
ful of  flour,  shake  the  onions  in  it  and  give 
it  another  fry ; then  put  four  spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it 
gently  ten  minutes:  skim  it.  When  ready 
to  serve,  add  a teaspoonful  of  made  mus- 
tard, a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  pour  it  round  the  steaks 
or  chops.  They  should  be  of  a fine  yellow 
brown,  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley 
and  lemon.  The  sauce  must  not  boil  alter 
the  mustard  is  put  in,  otherwise  it  will 
curdle. 

t^3T  Butter,  loz. ; onions,  handful : flour, 
i tablespoonful ; gravy,  4 tablespoonfuls  ; 
pepper  and  salt,  to  season ; mustard.  1 tea- 
spoonful ; vinegar,  1 tablespoonful ; lemon, 
juice  of  I of  1, 

ROCHELLE  SALT.— This  salt  is  a mild 
aperient  taken  in  ounce  doses,  and  more 
agreeable  than  Epsom  salts.  To  produce  it. 
dissolve  twenty  ounces  of  sub-carbonate  ot 
soda  In  ten  pints  of  water,  add.  while 
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boiling,  twenty- ibur  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar,  filter,  evaporate  to  a pellicle,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize. 

IIOCK  CAKES.— 1.  Clean  and  dry  a 
pound  of  currants,  and  add  the  same 
quantity  of  tlour,  well  dried,  half  a pound 
of  beaten  sugar,  half  a pound  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six. 
well  beaten  separately  ; add  a little  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon  ; mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, the  butter  having  been  first  beaten 
to  a cream  ; drop  the  paste  in  small  quanti- 
ties, on  buttered  paper,  and  bake  on  tins  in 
a quick  oven.  2.  Mix  a quart  of  cream 
with  twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten,  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely  pounded  loaf-sugar,  a 
little  rose-water,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy 
or  ratafia:  beat  all  well  together;  heat  the 
wafer  irons,  put  into  them  a tablespoouful 
of  the  butter,  and  turn  the  irons,  that  it  may 
bake  equally.  While  hot,  roll  them  round  a 
stick. 

1.  Currants,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; sugar, 
glb°. ; butter,  Jib.  ; eggs,  s yolks,  6 whites; 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  to  flavour. —2.  Cream, 
1 quart ; flour,  12  tablespoonfuls  ; eggs,  8 
yolks  ; sugar,  6 tablespoonfuls  ; rose-water, 
to  flavour  ; brandy  or  ratafia,  J glass. 

KOCK.'IKIS  II.— Blanch  a pound  of  sweet 
and  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  ; pick  out  a 
few  of  the  sweet  almonds,  cut  them  in 
strips,  and  blanch  them  in  rose-water  ; 
pound  the  rest  in  a mortar  with  a table- 
spoouful of  brandy,  four  ounces  of  pounded 
and  sifted  loaf-sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
salt  butter  washed;  pound  them  till  the 
mass  appears  very  white,  and  set  in  a cool 
place  to  stiffen  ; then  dip  two  tablespoonfuls 
into  cold  water,  and  with  them  form  the 
paste  as  much  like  an  egg  as  possible ; place 
on  the  bottom  of  a glass  dish  a small  plate 
or  saucer  rever.sed,  and  pile  the  rock  high 
up;  stick  over  it  the  cut  almonds,  and 
ornament  with  sweetmeats. 

Sweet  almonds,  lib. ; bitter  almonds, 
loz. ; brandy,  1 tablespoonful ; sugar,  Jib.  ; 
salt  butter.  Jib. 

KOCKERY.  — A rockery,  if  judiciously 
disposed,  is  a very  fitting  arrangement  for 
a town  garden,  as  it  presents  a greater 
apparent  extent  of  space,  in  consequence  of 
its  abruptly  undulated  surface  admitting  of 
the  walks  being  carried  along  within  a few 
feet  or  yards  of  each  other,  and  yet  being 
completely  hid.  Rockwork  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  background,  if  artificial ; and 
in  a garden,  placed  on  a level  surface, 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  nature, 
where  all  around  it  is  art.  The  case  is  diffe- 
rent where  the  situation  is  naturally  rocky, 
and  where  projecting  portions  of  rock  can 
be  laid  bare  to  form  the  ground- work.  It 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
formation  of  screens  for  shutting  out  objects 
which  are  not  wished  to  be  seen  ; to  render 
more  secluded  and  sheltered,  small  places, 
such  as  villa  gardens  : and  it  may  form  the 
termination  of  a long  or  even  principal 
walk,  provided  nothing  better  can  be  substi- 
tuted. It  should  never  rise  out  of  the 
smooth-dressed  lawn,  nor  be  placed  too  near 
the  house,  shrubbery  and  terraced  banks, 
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being  better  for  shutting  out  objects  in  the 
foreground.  When  the  culture  of  rock 
plants  is  an  object,  the  rockery  should 
present  two  or  more  aspects,  one  damp  and 
shaded,  the  other  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Eeins  and  plants  ol  sliade  should  occupy 
the  former,  while  sun-loving  plants  should 
inhabit  the  latter.  Rocks  associate  natu- 
raily  with  water;  when  a pool  can  be  placed 
at  its  base,  with  its  margin  sufficiently 
broken  and  rugged,  the  effect  will  be 
heightened,  and  the  plants  derive  advan- 
tage from  fhe  watery  exhalations  rising 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  Every  ap- 
pearance of  art  and  approach  to  regularity 
will  be  out  of  place  in  the  construction  of 
rockery.  On  the  contrary,  the  surface  of 
the  whole  cannot  be  too  irregular,  or  too 
varied,  indented,  or  prominent.  An  ad- 
ditional projection  may  be  given  to  some  of 
the  parts  by  moderate-sized  bushes  or  short- 
stemmed weeping  trees.  Evergreen  shrubs 
or  low  trees  will  be  particularly  useful. 
For  ordinary  practice,  the  materials  of  which 
a rockery,  however  small,  is  formed,  should 
be  on  their  broadest  or  fiat  sides,  and  not  be 
set  on  edge,  much  less  be  placed  with  their 
points  upwards.  Any  great  elevation  should 
not  be  sought  in  small  rockeries.  This 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  breadth, 
and  would  render  them  too  prominent  and 
artificial.  They  should  not  be  carried  liighcr 
than  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  well 
supported  and  backed  with  a broad  mass  of 
earth  and  vegetation.  Additional  height 
may  sometimes  be  given,  il'  desired,  by  ex- 
cavating into  a hollow  the  base  from  which 
they  spring.  Rocks  should  appear  to  spring 
out  ol  the  polished  grassy  lawn ; for  grass 
and  rocks  do  not  harmonize.  The  vegetation 
around  the  base  of  rockeries  should  be 
of  rustic  plants,  such  as  the  varieties  of  our 
hardy  native  heaths  and  similar  plants. 
These  should,  however,  bear  no  resemblance 
to  having  been  planted,  but  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  in  large  masses,  and  scattered 
irregularly  around  the  margin.  Rockwork 
may  be  introduced  both  in  the  gardenesque 
and  [ticturesque  styles  of  flower-gardens, 
but  never  into  the  geometric.  Theintention 
of  rockwork  is  to  shut  oitt  objects  not 
wished  to  be  seen;  to  divide  the  garden 
into  different  compartments  ; to  cover  sterile 
banks,  in  the  gardenesque  style;  and  to 
imitate  natural  rocks,  cascades,  Alpine 
rivulets,  and  to  divide  into  dilferent  com- 
partments, or  to  exemplily  the  natural 
stratification  of  some  particular  locality,  in 
the  picturesque  style.  To  accomplish  these 
with  judgment  and  taste,  nature  must  be 
imitated  as  closely  as  possible.  The  rock- 
work  being  termed  should  be  sufficiently 
clothed  with  plants  indigenons  to  similar 
situations  naturally,  'fhe  rocky  vine,  the 
mountain  brotv.  and  the  sea  beach,  are  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  materials  for  a 
rockery  ; and  it  is  necessary  in  selecting 
them  to  pay  minute  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  rocks  are  deposited 
in  their  beds,  aud  also  to  the  mosses,  heaths, 
and  terns  which  are  congenial  to  them;  for 
in  proportion  as  the  selector  shall  succeed 
in  imitating  nature  will  he  please  his  own 
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eye,  and  gratify  others.  Having  li.xed  on  tlie 
quarter  wlieiice  materiais  are  to  be  procured, 
the  ne.xt  step  is  to  iiiid  out  an  intelligent 
■workman,  wlio  may  e.xeouto  the  charge 
intrusted  to  him  with  care.  On  this  a great 
deal  depends,  and  some  pains  should  be 
taken  to  make  him  understand  thoroughly 
■what  is  wanted.  The  size  of  the  stones 
should  always  be  varied,  but  proportioned 
upon  the  whole  to  the  intended  size  of  the 
rockwork.  A number  of  detached  erections 
never  look  well ; they  are  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial. The  whole  should  show  an  evident 
and  well-defined  connection ; and  with 
regard  to  tlie  stones,  the  greatest  possible 
variety  in  form  and  size  should  be  studied. 
The  foundations  should  consist  of  mounds 
of  earth,  which  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  any  more  solid  erection,  and  will  make 
the  stones  go  farther.  Rocks  of  the  same 
kind  and  colour  should  be  placed  together  ; 
if  intermixed,  they  seldom  wear  a natural 
appearance.  A dark  cave  penetrating  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  erection  is  not  very 
difficult  to  construct,  and  when  encircled 
by  ivy,  and  inhabited  by  a pair  of  horned 
owls,  it  will  form  a very  interesting  object. 
Rock  plants  of  every  description  should  be 
profusely  stuck  around,  and  in  one  short 
twelvemonth,  the  whole  scene  will  exhibit 
an  impress  of  antiquity  far  beyond  anticipa- 
tion. The  whole  should  be  enclosed  with 
trees  of  large  foliage,  that  the  visitor  to  the 
scene  may  meet  with  it  nnexpectedly. 
Water,  in  all  cases,  adds  greatly  to  the 
general  effect,  and  a small  pond  permits  the 
construction  of  a rocky  island,  which  should 
be  formed  with  jutting  points  for  the  sake 
of  the  reflection  in  the  water.  By  a simple 
expedient,  streams  of  water  may  be  made 
to  issue  from  the  rooks,  or  to  sport  into  the 
air  and  fall  into  beautiful  cascades.  Rock- 
work  should  be,  in  general,  an  independent 
feature.  It  rarely  looks  well  when  piled 
against  a wall,  around  the  roots  of  a tree,  or 
in  any  situation  where  it  is  over-shadowed 
by  trees;  in  short,  where  it  does  not  form  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  scene.  It  looks 
■well  near  water,  and  merging  into  it;  or  in 
an  open  airy  garden  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  a gravel  walk;  but  it  does  not  look  so 
well  when  rising  from  turf,  without  an  ad- 
joining walk,  or  where  large  shrubs  grow 
up  amongst  the  stones.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a general  principle,  that  rock- 
work  should  cither  adjoin  gravel  or  a piece 
of  water,  and  that  it  should  seldom  or 
never  adjoin  trees  or  grass,  or  walls  or 
buildings.  Rockeries  may,  however,  be 
made  to  answer  one  or  two  simple  purposes 
independent  of  ornamentation.  Where 
there  are  raised  banks  between  one  part  of 
a garden  and  another,  rocks  can  be  em- 
ployed to  face  the  more  private  side  of  them, 
and  will  contribute  to  their  solidity,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  increase  their  pro- 
priety and  interest.  If,  again,  a walk  be 
cut  through  {i  bank,  rocks  may  be  used  to 
hold  up  the  sides  of  the  opening  when 
very  steep.  Or  where  a walk  travels  along 
a narrow  hollow  between  two  banks,  the 
slopes  of  the  bank  can  be  partially  covered 
with  masses  of  rock.  In  both  these  last 


oases,  a miniature  and  imperfect  imitation 
of  a small  defile  will  be  produced,  and  may 
be  made  very  consistent  and  natural.  The 
plan  will  be  particularly  serviceable  where 
the  hollow  has  to  be  made  as  narrow  as 
possible,  and  the  banks  have  consequently 
to  be  kept  nearly  upright. 

ROCK-RLAN'l’  STAND.— A picturesque 
effect  is  produced  in  tlie  garden  by  elevated 
stands  for  rock-plants  of  the  rarest  kinds. 


and  most  minute  species.  I he  use  of  such 
a stand  is  twofold,  namely,  preserving  them 
from  being  run  over  by  stronger  young 
kinds,  and  placing  them  in  a more  con- 
venient position  to  be  seen. 

ROLLER.— An  agricultural  instrument 
constructed  of  wood,  stone,  or  cast-iron, 
according  to  convenience,  or  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  tillage  lands 
the  roller  is  used  to  break  the  lumps  of 
earth,  and  in  some  cases  to  press  in  and 
harden  the  ground  about  newly-sown  seed. 
In  constructing  heavy  rollers,  they  should 
not  have  too  great  a diameter,  whatever 
the  material  be  of  wliioh  they,  are  formed, 
as  the  pressure  is  diminished  when  the 
instrument  is  of  very  large  size,  by  its 
resting  on  too  much  surface  at  once,  except 
an  addition  of  weight  in  proportion  be 
made.  By  having  the  roller  made  small, 
when  loaded  with  some  weight,  a much 
greater  effect  will  be  produced,  and  a con- 
siderable saving  of  expense  effected  in  the 
construction  of  the  implement.  A species 
of  roller  called  the  clod-crusher,  as  seen  in 


the  engraving,  consists  of  cast  metal  discs, 
or  roller  parts,  placed  loosely  upon  a round 
axle  so  as  to  revolve  independently  of  each 
other.  The  outer  surface  of  each  roller  part 
is  serrated,  and  has  a scries  of  sideway- 
projecting  teeth,  which  act  perpendicularly 
in  breaking  clods.  The  size,  six  feet  wide 
by  two  and  a half  in  diameter,  consists  of 
twenty-three  roller  parts.  Each  alternate 
ring  is  made  larger  in  the  eye,  and  in 
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revolving,  c-aii.ses  an  up-and-down  motion 
along  the  entire  surface  of  the  roller,  thereby 
increasing  the  power  and  effecting  the  best 
means  of  self-olcansiug.  Another  kind  of 
roller,  sometimes  called  the  pressing  plough, 


generally  consists  of  two  cast-iron  wheels, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  two  small 
seed  gutters  or  drills  on  the  furrow  slices 
turned  over  by  the  common  plough,  and  a 
third  wheel  for  running  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
machine  steady.  The  wheels  are  kept  clean 
by  scrapers.  The  implement  is  used  in 
breaking  up  clover  leys  for  wheat.  The 
advantages  are  said  to  be  a firm  bed  for  the 
seed,  by  which  it  is  not  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  in  the  winter  season,  and  not  so  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  grub  and  wire  worm. 

ROLLS. — A species  of  fancy  bread  which 
may  be  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  as  fol- 
lows : — Dinner  or  Breakfast  roHi.— Crumble 
down  very  small  indeed  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  the  best  flour,  and  mix 
with  them  a saltspoonful  of  salt.  Put  into 
a basin,  a dessertspoonful  of  solid  well- 
purified  yeast,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
pounded  sugar ; mix  these  with  half  a 
pint  of  warm  new  milk  : hollow  the  centre 
of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  yeast  gradually, 
stirring  to  it  sufficient  of  the  surrounding 
flour  to  make  a thick  batter ; strew  more 
flour  on  the  top,  cover  a thick  double  cloth 
over  the  pan,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm 
kitchen  to  rise.  In  winter  it  must  be 
placed  within  a few  feet  of  the  fire. 
In  about  an  hour,  should  the  leaven  have 
broken  through  the  flour  on  the  top,  and 
have  risen  considerably  in  height,  mix  one 
lightly-whisked  egg,  or  the  yolks  of  two, 
with  nearly  half  a pint  more  of  quite  warm 
new  milk,  and  wet  up  the  mass  into  a very 
smooth  dough.  Cover  it  as  before,  and, 
in  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
turn  it  on  to  a paste-board,  and  divide  it 
into  twenty-four  portions  of  equal  size. 
Knead  these  as  lightly  as  possible  into 
small  round,  or  olive-shaped  rolls  ; make 
a slight  incision  round  them,  and  cut  them 
once  or  twice  across  the  tlie  top,  placing 
them,  as  they  are  done,  on  slightly- floured 
baking  sheets  an  inch  or  two  apart.  Let 
them  remain  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ; 
then  wash  the  tops  with  yolk  of  egg  mixed 
with  a little  milk,  and  bake  them  in  a rather 
brisk  oven  from  ten  to  fif  teen  minutes.  Turn 
them  upside  down  upon  a dish  to  cool  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  tins.  An  addi- 
tional ounce  of  butter  and  another  egg  can 
be  used  for  these  rolls  when  richer  bread  is 
liked,  but  it  is  much  less  wholesome  than  a 
more  simple  kind.  A cup  of  good  cream 
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would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  butter 
altogether,  rendering  the  rolls  exceedingly 
delicate  both  in  appearance  and  flavour. 
The  yeast  used  for  them  should  be  stirred 
up  with  plenty  of  cold  water  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted  : and  it  will  be  found  very 
thick  indeed  wheu  it  is  poured  off,  which 
should  be  gently  done.  Rather  less  than 
an  ounce  of  good  fresh  German  yeast  may 
be  used  for  them  instead  of  brewer’s  yeast 
with  advantage. 

French  rolls. — Take  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk  quite  warm;  and  a half  a pint  of  small- 
beer  yeast : add  sufficient  flour  to  make  it 
as  thick  as  butter  ; put  it  into  a pan  ; cover 
it  over  and  keep  it  warm  ; when  it  has  risen 
to  its  utmost  height,  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  warm  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt;  mix 
them  well  together  ; rub  into  a little  flour 
two  ounces  of  butter;  then  make  the  dough 
not  quite  so  stiff  as  for  bread  ; let  it  stand 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  form  into  rolls ; let  them  stand 
afterwards  until  they  have  risen,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven.  Brentford  cof/s.— Mix 
together  two  pounds  of  Hour,  a little  salt, 
two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  and  two  eggs  beaten  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  yeast  and  about  a pint  of  milk. 
Knead  the  dough  well  and  set  it  to  rise 
before  the  fire.  Bake  a dozen  rolls,  butter 
tin  plates,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  to 
rise  till  they  are  of  a proper  size,  then  bake 
them  for  half  an  hour.  American  pbtato  rolls. 
—Choose  five  large  potatoes,  boil,  peel,  and 
wash  them  well ; then  rub  them  through  a 
sieve  ; to  each  potato  allow  a pint  of  sifted 
flour,  a tablespoonlul  of  strong  fresh  yeast ; 
a gill  of  milk-warm  water  ; a saltspoonful 
of  salt ; the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  ; mix  together  in  a large  broad  pan 
the  flour,  the  mashed  potatoes,  and  the  salt. 
Make  a liole  in  the  centre  of  the  mixture, 
and  pour  into  it  the  yeast  mixed  with  the 
warm  water.  Sprinkle  a little  flour  over  the 
top,  and  mix  in  a little  from  round  the  sides 
of  the  hole.  Cover  it  with  a clean  cloth,  and 
over  that  a flannel,  and  set  it  near  the  fire 
to  rise.  When  the  dough  is  quite  light 
and  cracked  all  over  the  surface,  knead  in 
the  butter  and  also  the  yolks  of  eggs,  having 
previously  beaten  them  well,  and  add  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a little 
warm  water.  Then  divide  the  dough  into 
equal  parts,  make  itinto  long-shaped  rolls, 
and  lay  them  in  a tin  or  iron  pan  sprinkled 
with  flour.  Cover  them,  and  again  set  them 
to  rise  in  a warm  place.  When  perfectly 
light  (which  should  be  in  about  an  hour), 
set  the  pan  in  an  oven,  and  bake  the  rolls 
brown.  They  are  best  when  quite  fresh. 
Pull  them  open  with  the  fingers  and  eat 
them  with  butter.  Geneva rof/s.— Breakdown 
into  very  small  crumbs  three  ounces  of 
butter  with  two  pounds  of  flour;  add  a 
little  salt,  and  set  the  sponge  with  a large 
tablespoonful  of  solid  yeast,  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
strong  saffron- water  ; let  it  rise  frtr  a full 
hour,  then  stir  to  a couple  of  well-beaten 
eggs  as  much  hot  milk  as  will  render  them 
lukewarm,  and  wet  the  rolls  with  them  to 
a light  lithe  dough ; leave  it  for  about  forty 
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minutes  longer,  mould  it  into  small  rolls, 
brush  them  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and 
bake  them  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  The  addition  of  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
three  of  butter,  half  a pound  more  of 
currants,  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
rind,  will  convert  the  wliole  into  excellent 
rolls.  When  the  flavour  of  sall'ron  is  not 
liked,  omit  it  altogetlicr. 

1?^  Dinner  or  breakfast  rolls. — Butter,  loz. ; 
flour,  2lbs. ; salt,  1 saltspoonful ; yeast,  1 
dessertspoonful;  saffron,  t teaspoonful; 
milk,  4 pint ; eggs,  1 or  the  yolks  of  2 ; milk, 
i pint.  French  Milk,  IJ  pint;  yeast, 

i pint ; flour,  sufficient ; warm  water,  i 
pint;  salt,  Joz. ; butter.  2ozs.  Drenl/urU  rolls. 
— Flour,  2lbs. ; salt,  sufficient;  sugar, 2ozs.  ; 
butter,  Jib.  ; eggs,  2 ; yeast,  2 tablespoon- 
fuls ; milk,  1 pint.  American  potato  rolls.— 
Potatoes,  siiificient ; flour,  l pint  to  each 
potato;  yeast,  1 tablespoonful;  water,  1 
gill;  salt,  1 tablespoonful;  egg,  yolk  of  1 ; 
butter,  loz.  ; soda,  1 teaspoonful.  Geneva 
rolls.— Flour,  2lbs.  ; butter,  3ozs.  ; yeast,  1 
tablespoonful  (saffron,  l spoonful ; water, 
less  tliau  i pint) ; new  milk,  l pint;  salt, 
sufficient. 

KOLLY  POLT  PUDDING.— This  well- 
known  pudding  is  made  by  rolling  out  a 
thin  layer  of  suet  or  butter  paste  as  for 
puddings,  upon  which  either  a preserve  or 
dried  currants  are  spread  evenly,  leaving  an 
inch  bara  at  the  edges  all  round  except  on 
that  next  the  cook,  and  then  the  whole  is 
rolled  up  into  a long  pudding,  closed  at  tlie 
ends  by  pinching  the  paste,  and  enveloped 
in  the  same  way  in  a cloth,  which  is  tied 
with  a string  at  each  end,  and  boiled  about 
one  hour. 

ROMANCES.— ATorks  of  fiction  differing 
from  the  novel,  inasmuch  as  the  scenes  and 
incidents  are  not  taken  from  every-day  life, 
but  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  author’s  own 
creation.  Among  the  best  authors  of  this 
class  of  literature  are  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  William 
Godwin,  Maturin.  M.  G.  Lewis,  Beckford, 
.lane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter.  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Thomas  Hope,  Plumer  AVard,  G.  P.  It.  J ames, 
and  W.  H Ainsworth. 

ROOFING  —Tile  covering  of  buildings, 
generally  very  complicated  and  often  e.x- 
orcising  all  the  ingenuity  of  even  a skillul 
workman.  Roofs  should  always  be  put 
together  on  the  ground  ; and,  after  they 
luive  had  all  their  parts  marked,  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  again,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  tiieir 
proper  places  on  the  walls.  Corrugated 
iron  roofs  are  composed  of  sheet  iron,  ina- 
pressed  so  as  to  present  a surface  of  semi- 
circular ridges,  with  intervening  furrows 
lengthwise  ol  the  sheet.  By  this  means  the 
sheet,  from  a plane  flat  surface  having  no 
strength  but  Ifom  its  tenacity,  becomes  a 
series  of  continued  arches,  abutting  against 
each  other,  and  the  metal,  by  this  new  posi- 
tion, will,  alter  undergoing  the  process  of 
corrugation,  bear  upwards  of  seven  hundred- 
weight without  bending  in  the  least  degree. 
Iron  so  furrowed  will  be  preferable  to  com- 
mon sheet  iron  for  covering  a flat  roof;  be- 
cause the  furrows  will  collect  the  water, 
and  convey  it  more  rapidly  to  the  eaves ; 


but  this  is  a trifling  advantage  compared 
with  others  which  follow.  Suppose  that, 
in  addition  to  furrowing  a sheet  lengthwise 
so  as  to  give  it  a flat  appearance,  it  is  also 
bent  in  one  general  curve  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  causing  it  to  approach  the  form 
seen  in  the  engraving : an  arch  of  great 


strength  is  thus  supplied,  capableof  seivmg 
as  a roof  without  rafters,  or  any  description 
of  support,  except  at  the  eaves  or  abutments. 
It  is  evident  that,  the  span  of  any  roof 
being  given,  segments  of  corrugated  iron 
may  be  riveted  together  so  as  to  lorm  such 
an  arch  as  may  be  deemed  proper  lor  cover- 
ing it. 

ROOK  PIE.— Draw  and  skin  six  or  eight 
rooks,  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  one  or  two 
hours,  cut  out  the  back-bones,  wash  the 
birds,  season  them  lightly  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  pack  them  closely  into  a pie-dish  ; 
add  half  a pint  of  gravy  or  water,  and  lay 
over  them  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter ; 
cover  the  dish  with  a flour-and-water  paste, 
and  bake  for  two  hours.  The  following  day 
take  off  the  coarse,  and  cover  with  a puff 
paste,  and  bake  it  till  it  be  sufficiently  done. 

ROOKS,  TO  Destrov,— The  rook  has  a 
bad  reputation,  for  the  injury  it  occasions  to 
growing  crops  and  vegetation  generally. 
Slauy  devices  have  been  formed  to  drive 
these  destructive  birds  from  the  field  ; one 
of  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  scare- 
crow. After  a time,  however,  the  birds 
become  familiar  with  these  objects,  and  they 
cease  to  exercise  any  influence.  Gunpowder 
is  tiiemost  effectual  means  of  scaring  away 
rooks.  Rags  steeped  in  a solution  of  gun- 
powder, dried,  and  placed  on  the  windward 


side  of  a field,  will  act  as  a scare  as  long  as 
they  last,  but  the  renewal  of  them  occa- 
sions a good  deal  of  trouble.  One  of  the 
best  contrivances  is  that  shown  in  the  an- 
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nexed  figure,  which  can  be  made  to  keep  up 
afire  throughout  the  day.  It  consists  ol  a 
circular  plate  of  strong  tin,  a b,  eigliteeii 
inches  in  diameter,  upon  tlie  circuralerence 
of  which  is  soldered  a hoop  of  equally 
strong  tin,  three  inches  in  height,  and 
through  which  are  pierced  twenty-four 
embrasures,  three-quarters  of  an  incli  square 
eacli,  at  equal  distances  from  one  anotlier. 
At  each  embrasure  is  inserted  brass  cannon, 
four  indies  in  length,  upon  a carriage  sol- 
dered to  the  bottom-plate,  and  removable  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a clasp.  Tlie  plate 
and  rim  are  covered  by  a conical  tin  top,  c, 
with  an  eave  projectingone  inch,  to  prevent 
the  drops  of  rain  running  down  the  rim. 
The  cover  is  surmounted  witli  a cylindrical 
lantern,  </,  twoinches  and  a halfin  diameter, 
pierced  with  holes.  The  cannon  are  loaded 
with  fine  gunpowder,  and  wadded  with 
woollen  wadding,  to  prevent  its  ignition. 
They  are  fired  with  a match  consisting  of 
cotton  thread  dipped  in  a solution  of  salt- 
petre; and  the  thread  is  brought  over  and 
held  upon  the  touch-hole  of  each  cannon  by 
a bit  of  copper- wire  attached  to  the  carriage. 
The  match- thread  is  made  longer  or  sliorter, 
as  the  time  is  determined  on  between  the 
discharge  of  each  cannon,  and  to  dispose  of 
it  for  this  purpose,  the  central  part  of  the 
plate  o 6 is  divided  by  perpendicular  parti- 
tions of  tin,  so  arranged  as  to  form  numerous 
alleys,  along  which  the  match- thread  is 
made  to  traverse  at  such  a length  as  to  burn 
it  in  down  in  time  to  reach  the  touch-liole 
at  a given  hour.  Plate  a b is  affixed  to  a 
circular  board  e,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  inch  in  thickness  : and  in  its  circum- 
ference are  attached  three  legs,  / / /,  which 
support  the  apparatus  in  tripod  form,  at  a 
heightsuliicien  t to  elevate  it  above  the  stand- 
ingcorn.  The  battery  is  placediii  thepartof 
the  field  most  frequented  by  tlie  rooks,  and 
where  it  may  best  be  seen.  Suppose  that 
the  guns  are  loaded  and  the  match  lighted 
at  five  in  tlie  morning,  and  that  by  eiglit  at 
night  it  is  time  to  cease  firing,  which  is 
fifteen  hours,  in  which  time  thirty- seven  and 
a half  minutes  will  require  to  elapse  between 
the  discharge  of  each  ot  tlie  twenty-four  can- 
nons. Such  discharges  are  much  more  to 
be  depended  on  for  regularity  than  the  tiring 
of  any  fowling-piece  by  a herd- boy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  discharges  of  the  guns,  if  a 
piece  of  woollen  rag.  steeped  in  a solution  of 
gunpowder  and  dried,  were  placed  in  acupof 
tin  at  d,  immediately  below  the  lantern  of 
the  coyer,  and  set  lire  to,  the  smoke  arising 
from  it  would  still  further  intimidate  the 
rooks,  and  cause  the  discharge  of  thccannons 
at  longer  intervals  to  sutlice.  The  position 
oi  the  battery  should  be  changed  every  day, 
and  a piece  of  laid  corn  is  the  best  spot  for 
erecting  it  on,  to  be  best  seen  from  a dis- 
tance. It  may  be  set  amongst  potatoes,  as 
also  in  a plot  of  turnips  growing  for  seed. 
The  number  of  such  apparatus  required 
for  a farm  would  depend  on  the  number  of 
the  corn-fields  subject  to  the  attack  of 
birds,  and  also  on  the  succession  or  ripening 
of  the  different  crops.  Batteries  could  be 
made  of  any  size  and  to  fire  as  often  as 
desired,  and  the  smaller-sized  ones,  when 
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longer  in  use  than  all  the  cannons  can  reach 
the  time,  the  cannons  might  be  loaded 
oftencr  than  once  a day. 

ROOT  BREAKER.  An  implement  used 
for  breaking  or  bruising  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  or  other  raw  roots,  into  small  or 
moderate-sized  pieces  before  giving  them  to 
cattle  or  horses.  It  is  composed  of  two 
widely-fluted  rollers  placed  under  a hopper, 
turned  by  two  men.  The  same  implement 


may  be  set  so  close  by  means  of  two  screw’s 
as  to  serve  for  a,  whin-bruiser,  or  for  break- 
ing beans  or  corn  of  any  kind. 

ROOT  EXTRACTER. 
— An  excellent  imple- 
ment for  taking  up  soiled 
roots,  &c  , and  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Ttie  mode  of  using  it  is 
to  thrust  it  deeply  into 
tlieground,  soplaced  that 
tlie  root  may  be  taken 
between  the  prongs.  The 
bent  part  near  the  han- 
dle. acting  as  a fulcrum 
against  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  greatly  faci- 
litates the  withdrawal  of 
tlie  root  without  break- 
ing it,  when  the  handle 
is  pre.ssed  towards  the 
ground.  This  implement 
will  be  found  not  only 

convenient,  but  vvill  pre- 
vent injury  being  done  to 
the  roots. 


ROOT- GRAFTING  AND  PRUNING.— 
Root-grafting  is  a method  often  practised 
in  nurseries  in  cases  where  stocks  of  the 
species  intended  to  be  increased  are  scarce, 
and  at  other  times,  to  economise  time,  and 
the  operation  cun  be  performed  during  the 
winter  and  under  protection,  so  tliat,  when 
spring  arrives,  they  may  be  taken  out  and 
planted  in  nursery  lines.  One  precaution 
ought  to  be  taken  in  this  mode -namely, 
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waBhing  the  top  parts,  at  least,  of  the  root 
stocks,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  earthy 
matter  getting  between  the  scion  and  the 
Stock.  When  the  attachment  has  taken 
place,  and  planting  is  completed,  draw  up 
the  earth  around  the  neck  of  the  plants  so 
as  to  become  the  point  of  union.  The  rarer 
species  of  oaks,  for  example,  maybe  grafted 
upon  the  roots  of  the  common  sorts ; and 
the  otherwise  useless  roots  left  on  the 
ground,  upon  removing  old  thorn  hedges, 
may  be  used  as  excellent  stocks  upon  which 
to  attach  peony-grafts.  The  tree  peony  has 
been  successfully  grafted  upon  the  flesh 
roots  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  the  same 
genus  ; the  melon  and  cucumber,  the  potato 
aud  love-apple,  and  many  others  have  been 
or  are  capable  of  being  grafted  on  each 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  tree  peony,  the 
^eration  is  performed  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  tubers 
throw  out  roots  in  autumn,  and  are  then 
taken  up  and  potted,  and  preserved  under 
cover  during  winter.  The  operation  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  consists  in  selecting 
single  tubers  of  the  plant,  in  which  a trian- 


gular notch  is  cut  near  its  top ; to  this  notch 
a scion  of  the  tree  sort  is  made  to  fit,  having 
two  or  three  buds  upon  it;  when  placed  it, 
is  tied  with  soft  matting,  and  clayed  or 
waxed  over  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the 
plant  which  supplies  the  scion  be  scarce,  then 
one  bud  may  be  used  instead  of  three,  in 
selecting  the  tubers  for  this  purpose,  barnn 
ones,  that  is,  those  having  no  visible  eyes— 
are  as  good,  if  not  possibly  better,  than 
those  which  have  them.  By  this  means 
dahlias  may  be  multiplied  largely,  as  every 
tuber  is  suitable  lor  a stock,  w hile  only  the 
crowm  of  the  whole  root  produces  cuttings. 
Boot-pi  lining  is  adopted  as  a check  to  over- 
luxuriance. This  it  does  elleotually,  for  such 


excess  of  growth  arises  from  the  roots  im- 
bibing too  much  food ; by  pruning,  and 
thus  reducing  their  number,  therefore,  we 
reduce  their  imbibing  power,  and  it  is^found 
that  such  pruning  checks  the  production  of 
leaf- buds,  and  will  cause  any  kind  of  Iruit- 
tree  to  produce  blossom-buds,  provided  the 
tree  is  healthy,  and  that  its  barrenness 
arises  from  over-luxuriance.  To  know  what 
proportion  of  the  roots  to  cut  away,  the 
trees  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  First,  trees  of  moderate 
luxuriance ; second,  those  which  may  be 
termed  robust;  third,  those  of  gross  habit. 
To  a further  idea,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  class  will  make  young  shoots  on  an 
average  a foot  in  length ; those  of  the 
second,  two  feet;  and  the  third,  three 
feet  ; the  latter,  indeed,  frequently  burst 
into  lateral  or  side  shoots,  from  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  season.  From  the  first 
class,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  away 
about  a sixth  part  of  the  roots ; from  the 
second  class,  a fourth  part ; and  from  the 
third  class,  a third  part.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
alone  should  be  cut  off  and  the  surface  ot 
the  roots  preserved  by  every  possible 
means. 

BOOTS,  TO  Gather  and  Breserve. 
— Boots  should  be  gathered  in  spring 
with  but  few  exceptions,  and  are  better 
for  being  .fresh.  Boots  to  be  dried  should 
be  well  washed  and  sliced,  unless  they 
are  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  bark, 
when  they  must  be  merely  washed  and 
dried.  The  process  of  drying  may  be  sim- 
ply performed  by  stringing  tbe  pieces  toge- 
ther, or  scattering  them  on  paper  trays, and 
exposing  them  for  a sufficient  time  to  a 
gentle  heat,  say  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
degrees. 

BOBE  TWISTEB.  — An  implement 
necessary  on  large  farms,  and  desirable  on 
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greater  speed  and  accuracy  than  is  possible 
witli  the  slow  and  awkward  implements 
formerly  employed,  and  which  required  two 
pairs  of  hands  to  every  rope.  The  mode  of 
its  action  is  plain  enough.  The  turning  of 
the  handle  gives  motion  to  five  wheels,  the 
centre  one  being  on  the  axis  of  Ihe  handle, 
and  all  toothed  into  one  another ; and  the 
axis  of  every  alternate  wheel  is  lengthened 
out  into  a hook  on  the  other  side  from  the 
handle,  over  which  a wisp  of  straw  being 
doubled,  the  twisting  of  the  rope  commences 
and  regular  additions  of  material  being 
skilfully  made,  continues  until  any  length 
that  may  be  desired  is  obtained. 

ROSE,  Culture  of. —The  rose  may  be 
propagated  by  a variety  of  methods;  most 
kinds  by  cuttings,  the  best  time  for  making 
which  is  ‘in  April.  The  most  convenient- 
sized pots  in  which  to  place  the  cuttings  are 
live  inches  across  ; fill  them  with  moderately 
rich  light  earth,  press  it  firmly  down,  then 
fill  the  pots  quite  up  to  the  rim  with  silver 
sand ; give  a gentle  watering  from  a fine- 
rosed  watering-pot,  then  divide  the  cuttings 
into  lengths  of  about  four  inches,  remove  all 
the  leaves  except  those  belonging  to  the 
top  buds ; make  the  cut  very  smooth  across, 
just  under  the  lowest  bud ; the  cutting  is 
then  ready  to  be  planted.  Have  a small 
stock  about  as  thick  as  a quill,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  soil  just  the  depth  of  the  cutting,  so 
ns  to  leave  the  top  bud  out : close  the  earth 
firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  with 
the  stick  ; place  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pots,  with  the  leaves  of  all 
pointing  inwards,  then  close  up  the  holes 
with  a little  of  the  sand,  and  give  a gentle 
watering.  The  best  situation  to  place  the 
pots  in  is  a pit,  with  hand-glasses  over 
them.  If  there  is  not  that  convenience, 
lunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  on  a shady 
order,  covering  them  with  hand-glasses. 
Shift  into  larger  pots  as  they  require.  For 
cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  choose  a shady 
border,  next  a low  wall  or  hedge— the  latter 
to  be  close  clipped  with  the  garden  shears. 
Let  the  soil  be  well  dug  and  chopped  small, 
and  the  surface  raked  very  fine;  then  pour 
some  water  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  a day, 
to  become  moderately  dry  again.  Prepare 
the  cuttings  as  directed  above,  and  expose 
them  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun  and 
air ; they  may  be  preserved  fresh  by  cover- 
ing them  with  a little  damp  moss  or  hay 
as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  are  ready,  open  a trench 
with  a small  spade  at  the  end  of  the  border. 
Chop  the  side  of  the  trench  furthest  from 
you  straight  down,  just  a sufficient  depth 
between  the  topmost  bud  and  leaf  out  of 
the  soil ; then  place  the  cuttings  against 
this  upright  bank,  about  three  inches  apart. 
When  the  row  is  filled  with  cuttings,  with 
your  spade  put  the  soil  against  the  cuttings, 
and  with  your  foot  tread  it  firmly  to  them. 
Take  great  care  that  the  soil  is  quite  close 
and  firm  around  each.  Then  fill  up  level 
with  the  top  of  the  row  of  cuttings  another 
portion  of  the  soil,  until  there  is  a bank  of 
earth  six  inches  distant  from  the  first  row. 
Chop  down  the  outermost  edge  of  the  soil, 
so  as  to  leave  another  upright  bank  to  set 
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the  second  row  of  cuttings  against,  and  so 
proceed  from  row  to  row,  tili  the  span  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  is  filled.  Examine  a 
few  of  them  occasionally  after  about  six 
weeks,  and  if  they  are  rooted,  lift  them  care- 
fully with  the  trowel  or  small  spade,  and 
either  put  them  or  plant  them  out  in  rows 
in  a more  open  situation,  where  they  are  to 
grow  and  flower.  By  budding.  -This  mode 
is  a very  general  one,  and  particularly  for 
standard  roses.  For  budding  roses,  the 
best  time  of  the  day  is  cither  early  in  the 
morning,  or  after  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon ; cloudy  moist  days,  are  the  most 
suitable.  Cut  off  the  heads  of  your  stocks, 
and  all  the  side  branches  to  three,  that  is 
for  standards.  For  dwarfs,  cut  off  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  ground ; then,  with  the 
knife,  make  an  incision  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  young  side- branches,  as  close  to  the 
main  stem  as  possible.  The  incision  should 
be  about  an  inch  long,  lengthwise  in  th( 
branch.  Cut  a cross  just  at  the  top  of  this 
incision,  in  a direction  somewhat  slanting. 
Then  take  oil’ the  bud,  previously  cutting  off 
the  leaf,  leaving  part  of  the  leaf  stalk.  Cut 
away  with  the  bud  a portion  of  the  bark 
from  the  parent  stem,  and  a portion  of  the 
W'ood  with  it.  This  bud,  and  the  bark,  and 
the  wood  with  it,  should  be  altogether 
rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  Turn  the  bud  over  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  dexterously  take  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  tvood  full  in  the  eye 
of  tlie  bud.  Then  raise  one  side  of  the  bark 
of  the  incision,  in  the  shape  of  a X made  in 
the  stock,  and  w’ith  the  ivory  handle  of  the 
budding-knife  slip  in  one  side  of  the  bark 
attached  to  the  bud,  then  turn  your  knife, 
and  lift  up  the  other  side  of  the  incision, 
and  the  bud  will  drop  into  its  place;  pass 
the  bark  of  the  bud  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
incision,  and,  if  any  projects  beyond  the 
cross  incision  on  the  stock,  cut  it  off.  Then 
tie  with  worsted  neatly,  and  the  operation 
is  complete.  By  layers. — The  common  mode 
is  to  lay  down  the  young  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in 
the  succeeding  spring;  and  then,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moss-rose  and  one  or  two 
others,  they  form  rooted  plants  by  the  next 
autumn.  After  the  plants  are  removed 
from  the  stools,  they  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows  ; and  in  a year,  the  blossom- buds 
having  been  carefully  pinched  off  from  the 
first  laying  down,  they  will  be  fit  for 
removal  to  their  final  destination.  The 
shoots  are  then  to  be  pruned,  and  the  soil 
stirred  and  enriched.  An  improved  method 
of  laying  roses  consists  in  entering  the 
knife  up  the  centre  of  the  inward  portion  of 
the  wood  of  the  layer,  and  keeping  the  slit 
so  formed  open  by  a small  piece  of  wood  or 
a stone.  By  stickers.  - Roses  send  up  many 
suckers  annually,  whicli  may  be  taken  up  in 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring,  with  some 
rootlets  attached ; and  the  strongest  may 
be  planted  out  finally,  and  the  weakest  in 
the  nursery  for  a year  or  two  longer.  They 
will  readily  grow,  and  will  most  of  them 
produce  flowers  the  following  summer. 
When  rose-trees  have  grown  into  large 
bunches,  with  many  suckers,  the  whole 
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may  be  taken  up  and  slipped,  or  divided 
into  separate  plants.  Tlie  moss,  and  some 
others,  liirnisli  suckers  but  sparingly.  Soil 
and  sUiiatiort.—'Vhu  best  soil  is  a rattier  strong 
loam  ; tlie  deeper  it  is  llie better.  It  should 
be  well-drained.  Sucli  land  as  will  grow 
good  wheat  or  good  hops  will  grow  fine 
roses.  Next  it  should  be  rich  to  grow  tliein 
line;  if  not  already  so,  it  ought  to  have 
thoroughly  decayed  dung  added  to  it.  Bones 
dissolved  in  vitriol  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them,  a manure  that  may  be  obtained  of 
any  respectable  dealer.  The  rose-garden 
ought  to  open  to  the  south  and  east,  but  be 
sheltered  from  tlie  north  and  north-west 
winds.  Tall  beech  or  hornbeam  hedges,  are 
the  best  shelter  against  gales  blowing  from 
those  points.  Roses  should  not  be  planted 
so  near  trees  as  to  be  overhung  by  them,  as 
the  drip  from  the  trees  will  prevent  them 
from  thriving,  and  injure  the  ilowcrs. 
Raising  roses  from  seed  is  an  interesting  pur- 
suit, but  litlle  attended  to  in  this  country. 
It  is  easy  in  all  points,  except  the  obtaining 
of  mature  seed  from  the  better  varieties, 
what  in  our  climate  does  not  often  occur  in 
the  open  air;  and  this  circumstance  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  seeming  neglect 
which  has  hitherto  attended  this  part  of 
their  culture.  When  ripe  berries  can  be 
gathered  in  October,  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  tree  bel'ore  they  are  much  i'rozen  ; 
the  seed  cleared  out,  and  at  once  buried  in 
sand,  placing  first  a layer  of  sand  in  a large 
pot,  then  a sprinkling  of  seed,  and  of  some 
more  sand,  continuing  them  alternately  till 
the  pot  is  full  -,  the  seed  is  then  to  be  kept 
till  the  following  April,  when  it  may  be 
sown  in  the  usual  way,  in  pans  of  light 
loam,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed  ; 
some  of  it  will  come  up  the  same  season, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  following ; the 
young  plants  should  be  iiotted  oU'as  soon  us 
they  cun  be  safely  handled,  and  afterwards 
are  to  be  treated  with  a frame,  and  nursed 
till  strong  enough  to  be  trusted  out  of  doors. 
No  very  definite  directions  can  be  given  for 


nicnt,  because  by  varying  their  size  the 
several  groups  may  be  accommodated,  and 
the  method  admits  of  additions  being  sub- 
seipiently  made  without  disturbing  the 
established  portion  ; but  whatever  its  size 
or  form,  no  other  plant  should  be  allowed 
on  the  prescribed  space,  or  at  least  nothing 
more  than  a few  prostrate  growing  things 
to  cover  the  earth  between  the  stems  or  in 
front  of  the  borders.  The  preceding  engra- 
ving is  suggestive  of  a rosarium  in  keeping 
with  the  above-mentioned  requisites.  The 
approaches  may  be  made  through  avenues 
of  tall  standards,  the  boundary  marked  by 
climbing  kinds,  trained  in  festoons  upon 
chains  suspended  from  posts,  and  as  a cen- 
tral object,  either  a heap  of  large  stones 
upon  which  the  creeping  kinds  may  ramble, 
half  a dozen  rustic  pillars,  supporting  a roof 
to  be  covered  with  climbing  sorts,  or  a 
little  grove  of  creeping  roses,  will  be  appro- 
priate. 

ROSE  LIE- SALVE.— Take  eight  ounces 
of  sweet  almond  oil,  four  ounces  prepared 
mutton  suet,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  white 
w'ax,  two  ounces  of  spermaceti,  and  twenty 
drops  of  otto  of  roses;  steep  a small  quan- 
tity of  alkanet  root  in  the  oil.  and  strain 
before  using.  Melt  the  suet,  wax,  and 
spermaceti  together,  then  add  the  oil  and 
otto  of  roses. 

ROSE  LOZENGES.  — To  a pound  of 
finely-sifted  loaf-sugar,  put  an  ounce  of 
powdered  gum  arable,  or  tragacanth -,  mix 
it  into  a stiff  paste  with  rose-water,  and 
grind  up  with  the  paste  a little  of  the  con- 
serve of  roses,  which  gives  both  flavour  and 
colour;  punch  the  mass  into  round  or  oval 
lozenges,  each  containing  about  fifteen 
grains,  and  dry  them  in  a stove. 

ROSE  OIL,— But  any  quantity  of  dried 
rose  leaves  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  cover 
them  with  olive  oil,  and  keep  it  hot  for 
some  hours.  The  oil  will  e.xtract  both 
odour  and  colour.  A little  oil  of  rosemary 
may  be  added. 

ROSE- WATER.— IVheu  the  roses  are  in 
full  bloom,  pick  the  leaves  carefully  off,  and 
to  every  quart  of  water  put  a peck  of  rose- 
leaves  ; put  them  in  a still  over  a slow  fire, 
and  distil  gradually  ; then  bottle  the  water  ; 
let  it  stand  in  the  bottle  three  days,  and 
then  cork  it  close. 

ROSES,  MILK  OF.— Mi.x  four  ounces  of 
the  oil  of  almonds,  with  half  a gallon  of  rose 
water,  and  then  add  forty  drops  of  the  oil  of 
tartar. 

ROSES,  TINCTURE  OF. — Put  into  a 
bottle  the  petals  of  the  common  rose  and  pour 
upon  them  spirits  of  wine  ; cork  the  bottle, 
and  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  months. 
It  will  then  yield  a perfume  little  inferior  to 
otto  of  roses.  Common  vinegar  is  much 
improved  by  a very  small  quantity  of  this 
mixture  being  added  to  it. 

ROSEMARY,  Cultuke  of. — A hardy 
under-plant,  evergreen  slightly  aromatic. 
The  green  is  hardiest  as  a plant,  and  is  the 
sort  generally  used.  The  finest  plants  are 
raised  from  seed.  Sow  either  broadcast  or 
in  small  drills,  six  inches  apart.  I he  green 
is  also  raised  by  planting  slips  or  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring  or  summer  in 
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■a  shady  border.  Let  tliese  be  taken  off  from 
live  to  seven  inches  iong,  detaching  the 
under-leaves.  Set  them  in  a row  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  apart,  nearly  two-thirds 
into  the  ground : water  at  planting,  and 
occasionally  af  terwards  till  they  have  struck. 
The  plants  will  be  strong  and  well-rooted 
by  autumn,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
planted at  proper  distances.  A light  sandy 
soil  assists  exotic  evergreens,  that  retain 
some  of  their  original  delicacy,  to  stand 
the  winter ; partly  by  preventing  them  from 
growing  too  luxuriant,  and  partly  by  not 
being  a conductor  of  frost.  In  their  final 
situations,  train  the  plants  either  with  a 
bushy  head  of  moderate  growth,  or,  linear 
a fence,  in  fan-like  order. 

KOSEilARY  POMATUM.— Strip  from 
the  stem  two  large  handfuls  of  recently 
gathered  rosemary ; boil  it  in  a copper 
saucepan,  with  half  a pound  of  hog's  lard, 
until  reduced  to  four  ounces  ; strain  it,  and 
put  in  a pomatum  pot. 

ROSEWOOD.  — A favourite  wood  for 
articles  of  furniture,  especially  those  of  a 
smaller  description.  It  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  mahogany.  Many 
articles  of  rosewood  furniture  are  veneered  ; 
but  the  best  is  of  solid  wood.  The  colour  is 
permanent,  except  it  be  much  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ; and  it  takes  a fine 
polish,  which  is  improved  by  the  application 
of  French  polish.  It  may.  however,  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  by  being  rubbed  every 
day  with  a clean  soft  cloth. 

ROSEWOOD,  Imitative.  — Brush  the 
wood  over  with  a strong  decoction  of  log- 
wood, while  hot ; repeat  this  process  three 
or  four  times  ; put  a quantity  of  iron- tilings 
amongst  vinegar ; then  with  a flat  open 
brush,  made  with  a piece  of  cane,  bruised  at 
the  end  or  split  with  a knife,  apply  the 
solution  to  the  wood  in  such  a manner  as  to 
produce  the  fibres  of  the  wood  required. 
After  it  is  dry,  the  wood  must  be  polished 
with  turpentine  and  bee’s-wax. 

ROTATiOlSr  OP  CROPS. -The  rotation 
or  succession  of  crops  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  successful  and  economical  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Crops  have  been  divided  by 
agriculturists  into  exhausting  crops,  restor- 
ing crops,  and  cleaning  crops.  The  most 
exhausting  crops  are  usually  considered  to 
be  those  of  corn,  but  all  those  that  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed,  and  which  are 
carried  off  the  ground,  are  also  exhausting, 
but  in  different  degrees.  Even  clover,  tares, 
and  grass  cut  green,  are  considered  as 
exhausting,  but  in  a less  degree  than  those 
which  are  allowed  to  ripen.  Restoring  crops 
are  such  as  are  allowed  to  decay  upon  the 
ground  ; or  are  consumed  upon  it  by  domes- 
tic animals.  Cleaning  crops  are  such  as  are 
grown  in  drills,  and  undergo  the  usual 
operation  of  weeding,  hoeing,  &c.  ; the 
majority  of  these  may  be  also  regarded  as 
exhausting  crops.  An  exhausting  crop 
should  always  be  followed  by  a restoring  or 
cleaning  crop  ; or,  where  possible,  by  both 
combined.  Crops  should  also  succeed  each 
other  in  such  a way  that  the  soil  may  not 
be  exhausted  of  any  one  particular  kind  of 
nutriment.  This  is  best  effected  by  so 
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rotating  the  crops  that  plants  which  are 
nearly  allied  should  not  succeed  each  other 
on  the  same  soil,  or  at  all  events  not  more 
than  once. 

R 0 T.  — See  Sheep,  to  Bueed  and 
Re.vr. 

ROTTEN-STONE.  — An  earth  of  ash- 
brown  colour,  very  light,  moderately  hard, 
dry,  and  useful  as  a polishing  powder. 
Mixed  with  oil,  and  applied  with  a leather, 
it  is  an  excellent  polisher  of  brass,  steel, 
and  zinc  articles. 

ROUGE— A preparation  for  the  toilet, 
and  also  for  polishing  jewellery,  &c.,  made 
as  follows :— Wash  safflower  till  the  water 
comes  off  colourless  ; dry  and  pulverize  it, 
and  digest  the  powder  in  a weak  solution  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda;  then  place 
some  fine  cotton-wool  at  the  bottom  of  a 
porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  pour  the  filtered 
tinctorial  solution  on  this,  and  throw  down 
the  colouring  matter  by  gradually  adding 
lemon-juice  or  white  wine  vinegar,  until  it 
ceases  to  produce  a precipitate  ; next  wash 
the  prepared  cotton  in  pure  cold  water,  and 
dissolve  out  the  colour  with  a fresh  solution 
of  soda  ; to  the  new  solution  add  a quantity 
of  finely-powdered  French  chalk,  propor- 
tionate to  the  intended  quality  of  the  rouge; 
mi.x  well,  and  precipitate  with  lemon-juice, 
as  before  ; lastly,  collect  the  powder,  dry  it 
with  great  care,  with  as  little  heat  as  possi- 
ble, and  triturate  with  a very  small  quantity 
of  oil  of  olives. 

ROUT  DROPS. — Mix  two  pounds  of  flour, 
one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  currants,  clean  and  dry  ; then 
wet  into  a still' paste,  with  two  eggs,  a large 
spoonful  of  orange- flower  water,  the  same 
each  of  rose-water,  sweet  wine,  brandy ; 
drop  on  a tin  plate,  floured.  A very  short 
time  bakes  them. 

Flour,  21bs. ; butter,  lib.  -,  sugar,  lib. ; 
currants,  lib. ; eggs,  2;  orange-flower  water, 
rose-ivater,  sweet  wine,  brandy,  one  dessert- 
spoonful each. 

ROUX. — For  ordinary  purposes  this  may 
be  made  as  it  is  wanted  for  use  ; but  when 
it  is  required  for  various  dishes  at  the  same 
time,  or  for  cookery  upon  a large  scale,  it 
can  be  prepared  at  once  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  for  several  days,  and  it  will  remain 
good  for  some  time  Di.ssolve,  with  a very 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  half  a pound  of  good 
butter,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  skim  it 
well,  give  tirne  for  it  to  settle,  pour  it  gently 
from  the  sediment  into  a very  clean  frying- 
pan,  and  place  it  over  a slow  but  clear  fire. 
Put  into  a dredging-box  about  seven  ounces 
of  fine  dry  flour ; add  it  gradually  to  the 
butter,  shake  the  pan  as  often  as  it  is  thrown 
in,  and  keep  the  thickening  constantly 
stirred  until  it  has  acquired  a clear  light 
brown  colour.  It  should  be  very  slowly 
and  equally  done,  or  its  flavour  will  be 
unpleasant.  Pour  it  into  a jar,  and  stir  a 
spoonful  or  two,  a.s  it  is  needed,  into  boiling 
soup  or  gravy.  lYhen  the  butter  is  not 
c'arified  it  will  absorb  an  additional  ounce 
of  flour,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  be  fine 
and  dry.  This  thickening  may  be  made  in 
a well-tinned  stewpan  even  better  than  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  if  simmered  over  a coal  fire 
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it  should  he  placed  high  above  it  and  well 
guarded  from  smoke.  H7u7e  roax.— Proceed 
exactly  as  for  tile  preceding  receipt,  but 
dredge  in  tlie  flour  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
in  full  simmer,  and  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  thickening  to  take  the  slightest  colour  ■ 
this  IS  used  for  white  gravies  or  sauces. 

ItOWING. — In  practising  this  art,  it  may 
be  laid  down,  as  a general  rule,  that  in  calm 
weather,  a light  and  sharp  boat  is  prefe- 
rable; and,  in  rough  weather,  a heavier  and 
broader  one.  The  learner,  however,  should 
not  at  first  begin  in  too  light  a boat,  nor 
should  he  practise  in  rough  weather,  until 
he  gets  acquainted  with  its  management. 
To  leave  the  shore,  the  rower  should  with 
the  boat  hook,  push  the  boat  off,  head  upon 
tide,  or  opposite  to  the  current.  To  leave 
the  stairs,  the  rower  must  either  push  the 
boat  oil’  with  the  boat-hook,  or  place  the 
blur  of  the  scull  forward  and  nurse  the  boat 
out  from  the  shore.  This  being  done,  the 
rower  sits  down  to  his  sculls.  These  he  puts 
on  the  rullocks.  and  turns  the  concave  front, 
or  pulling  of  the  scull,  towards  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  The  rower  must  sit  amidships 
on  the  thwart  or  seat  of  the  boat,  otherwise 
she  will  reel  to  the  side  on  which  he  is  sit- 
ting, and  much  of  his  labour  will  be  lost. 
He  should  sit  with  ease  to  himself,  having 
his  feet  on  the  middle  of  the  stretcher,  and 
his  legs  not  quite  extended ; but  his  knees, 
as  he  rows,  should  be  brought  down,  and 
his  legs  stretched.  In  grasping  the  oar  for 
the  pull,  hold  the  hand  square  and  firm,  but 
with  sufficient  freedom  to  let  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  have  play.  The  body  is  now  to  be 
inclined  forward  from  the  hips  (aV.  1)  till 


the  head  comes  nearly  over  the  knees,  and 
the  arms  extend  till  the  knuckles  come  over 
the  joints  of  the  instep.  The  edge  of  the 
oar  being  now  turned  parallel  with  the 
water,  so  as  to  feel  no  resistance  from  the 
wind,  the  dip  is  made  (.%  2)  and  at  the  mo- 


ment of  doing  this  the  oar  is  dexterously 
turned  so  that  its  edge  cuts  the  water  in 
descending,  and  being  completely  immersed 
and  no  more,  the  broad  part  of  the  blade 
is  pressed  strongly  and  firmly  against  the 
water  by  the  pull.  When  the  pull  is  fairly  | 


and  evenly  given,  and  in  such  a way  as  that 
the  whole  power  shall  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  water  without  any  jerking  or  trem- 
bling of  the  oar,  the  time  is  come  tor  lifting 
it  out  of  the  water  {fi:}.  3).  and  in  doing  this. 


the  hand  or  hands  are  brought  close  to  the 
side,  a little  below  the  chest,  the  oar  is 
slightly  turned  or  feathered  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface  then  lifted,  and  the  stroke  then  re- 
peated (Jig.  I).  In  rivor-rnwing,  when  the 


tide  or  current  is  with  the  rower,  a learner 
should  in  general  take  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  When  the  tide  or  current  is  against 
tlie  rower,  he  should  take  the  sides ; pre- 
ferring that  side  on  which,  owing  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  current  is  least.  In 
backing  water  the  oars  are  suddenly  turned, 
the  concave  parts  facing  the  sculler  or  rower, 
who  pushes  from  him.  This  forces  the  boat 
backwards.  In  turning  a boat  it  is  usual  to 
back-water  with  one  oar,  or  to  hold  water, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  pull  with  the 
other.  If  you  wish  to  turn  your  boat’s  head 
to  your  left  side,  you  pull  with  the  right  oar 
and  back  with  your  left,  or  pull  with  your 
left  oar  and  back  with  your  right.  In  meet- 
ing any  other  craft,  the  boat  which  comes 
w ith  the  tide  must  get  out  of  the  way.  In 
this  case,  both  boats,  if  close,  lay  the  blades 
of  their  sculls  fiat  on  the  floater,  lift  them 
out  of  the  rullocks.  and  let  them  drift  along- 
side. Each  replaces  them  when  the  other 
has  passed.  In  passing  a boat,  the  rower 
who  passes  must  take  the  outside,  unless 
there  is  ample  room  within  ; and  must  also 
keep  clear  of  the  other’s  sculls  or  oars.  K 
one  boat  is  crossing  the  water,  and  another 
coming  with  the  tide,  the  one  coming  wdth 
the  tide  must  keep  astern  of  the  other,  and 
have  a good  look  out  ahead.  In  landing, 
bring  your  boat  in  a slanting  direction  to 
the  landing-place,  whether  going  against  or 
with  the  current,  by  which  method  her  stern 
will  slue  round,  and  she  will  be  partly  broad- 
side on,  witli  her  stern  towards  the  direction 
of  the  tide.  When  you  step  out  of  the  boat, 
either  use  your  oar  or  boat-hook  to  assist 
you.  unship  the  sculls,  as  before  directed, 
lay  them  in  the  boat,  jump  ashore  with  one 
end  of  the  painter  (or  rope  by  which  the  boat 
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is  made  last.)  iu  your  hand,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  post  or  ring.  Sea  rowing  is  mueli  more 
difficult  than  river  rowing,  and  requires 
more  strengtli  and  management.  One  ot 
the  most  difficult  things  is  launching  a boat, 
in  doing  this  from  the  sea-beach,  when  the 
weather  is  rough  and  tliere  is  a heavy  surf, 
the  two  bowmen  must  get  into  the  boat 
with  their  oars  run  out;  and  the  other 
rowers  follow  the  boat  quickly  in  the  de- 
scent; but  they  should  not  jump  in  till  she 
is  quite  afloat,  lest  their  weight  might  fix  her 
on  the  beach,  and  she  might  ship  a sea.  In 
rowing,  each  man  has  in  general  a single 
oar,  and  aits  on  the  opposite  side  ot  tlie 
galley  from  the  rullock  through  which  his 
oar  passes.  The  oar  must  consequently 
cross  the  boat,  and  be  held  on  its  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  clear  the  back  of  the  man  be- 
fore. The  stroke  must  be  longer  in  sea  than 
in  river  rowing.  The  oar  must  be  thrown 
out  with  a heave,  caused  by  the  simultaneous 
extension  of  the  body  and  the  arms.  It  is 
still  more  essential  to  feather  in  sea  than  in 
river  rowing.  The  oar  must  be  drawn^  back 
with  great  power,  caused  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  body  and  the 
arms  ; time  with  therowers  being  accurately 
kept  and  distinctly  marked.  When  the  oars 
are  delivered  from  the  water,  the  time,  until 
they  go  into  it  again,  may  be  counted— one, 
two,  three — when  they  pass  through  the 
water.  The  time  is  kept  by  the  sternmost 
man  of  the  rowers.  In  landing  on  a sea- 
beach,  the  rowers  should  always  look  ahead 
for  a proper  place,  for  there  are  great  in- 
equalities in  apparently  the  smoothest  beach, 
and  landing  in  one  place  may  be  very  good, 
while  in  another  place,  not  twenty  yards  oil', 
it  may  be  dangerous.  When  a proper  place 
is  discovered,  the  rowers  may  give  "good 
way”  on  shore.  The  bowman  should  be  in 
the  bows,  with  his  boat-hook  in  one  hand 
and  the  end  of  the  painter  in  the  other,  and 
immediately  the  boat  grounds,  should  jump 
out  and  haul  in.  The  other  portion  of  the 
crew  should  now  jump  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  assist  him  in  pulling  the  boat 
up.  Then  everything  should  be  stowed 
away  safe  and  secure,  and  the  boat  lelt  be- 
ond  the  reach  of  the  tide  at  high  water, 
twill  always  be  well  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing hints  and  cautions  in  rowing If  you 
are  rowing  with  others,  always  keep  the 
stroke.  If  you  are  rowing  a'  pair  of  oars 
or  sculls  by  yourself,  always  put  both 
oars  into  the  water  at  the  same  time.  Keep 
a good  look-out  ahead,  that  you  may  not 
fall  foul  of  other  craft.  Do  not  put  your  oar 
too  deep  in  the  water,  and  mind  that  the 
blade  of  the  oar  is  thoroughiy  covered.  Look 
well  to  your  thowls,  and  see  that  they  are 
not  rotten  before  you  place  them  in  the 
holes.  Let  your  boat-hook  lie  clear  of  your 
oars,  and  all  clear  of  the  painter.  See  that 
your  foot- boards  are  properly  hitched  to  the 
porta  of  the  boat  made  to  receive  them.  In 
pushing  off  a boat  from  a ship  or  other 
craft,  be  careful  not  to  stand  on  the  seats 
of  the  boat,  and  not  to  overbalance  yourself. 
Keep  your  boat  neat,  trim,  and  clean,  and 
see  that  she  is  well  baled  out  before  entering 
her.  Should  you  be  rowing  in  a boat  in  | 
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which  there  is  a steersman,  always  be  sure 
to  obey  orders.  If  you  steer,  always  bear 
wellfqrwards  with  each  stroke,  as  it  assists 
the  rowers.  Keep  the  rudder  ropes  as  tight 
as  bars,  and  move  the  rudder  as  little  as 
possible. 

KUDD  is  a bastard  roach,  supposed  to  be 
a cross  between  it  and  the  bream  ; it  is 
somewhat  like  the  roach,  with  its  tail  more 
forked  ; its  habits  are  much  like  those  of  the 
true  roach,  although  its  seasons  are  different, 
the  warm  months' being  those  most  favour- 
able for  its  capture. 

RUE. — A plant  easily  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  slips  ot  the  young  shoots, 
in  March,  April,  or  May,  planted  in  a shady 
border.  It  delights  in  a poor,  dry,  cal- 
careous soil,  in  which  It  will  continue  for 
many  years;  and  if  cut  down  occasionally, 
always  iu  full  leaf  and  well  furnished  with 
young  shoots.  Letting  it  run  to  seed 
weakens  the  plant  and  shortens  its  lon- 
gevity. 

RUFFE.— This  fish  is  like  the  perch  in 
shape,  and  the  gudgeon  in  colour,  which  it 
likewise  resembles  iu  size;  it  is  a very  de- 
licious fish,  but  is  to  be  found  in  but  few  of 
oilr  rivers ; it  lies  in  shoals  in  quiet  rivers 
where  the  water  is  deep,  and  is  to  be  fished 
for  with  a small  red  worm,  during  the 
summer  months,  from  May  to  August. 

RUG.— An  article  of  furniture,  used  to 
save  the  carpet  near  the  fire;  and  likewise 
to  afford  greater  warmth  and  softness  to  the 
feet  at  that  place.  They  vary  much  in  style 
and  price,  and  should  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
carpet  in  colour  and  degree  of  richness. 

RUM.— An  ardent  spirit,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  lermented  skimmiiigs  of 
the  sugar-  boilers,  the  drainings  of  the  sugar- 
pots  and  liogsheuds,  the  W'ashings  of  boilers 
and  other  vessels,  together  with  sufficient 
cane  juice  or  wort  prepared  by  washing  the 
crude  cane,  to  impart  the  necessary  flavour. 

RUM  JELLY.— Clarify  and  boil  to  a 
syrup,  a pound  of  loaf-sugar;  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
strain  it  through  a sieve  into  the  syrup 
when  it  is  half- warm,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
stir  in  a quart  of  white  wine;  mix  it  well, 
and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  old  Jamaica 
rum,  stir  it  for  a few  minutes,  and  pour  it 
into  a mould  or  glasses. 

RUM  SHRUB. — Take  six  gallons  of  rum, 
three  pints  of  lemon-juice  or  orange-juice, 
three  gallons  of  orange  wine,  three  ounces 
of  lemon-rind  freshly  peeled,  and  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fresh  orange-peel ; both  pared 
from  the  fruit  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
previously  steeped  for  a few  days  in  the 
rum;  add  ten  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  fill 
up  the  cask  to  thirteen  gallons  with  water ; 
stir  them  well  together,  and  add  more 
sugar,  if  not  sweet  enough  ; if  too  sweet,  add 
more  lemon-juice.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  water  used  for  making  up  the  quantity 
required. 

Rum,  6 gallons ; lemon  or  orange 
juice,  3 pints  ; orange  wine,  3 gallons  ; lemon 
peel,  30ZS. ; orange-peel,  IJ  oz.;  sugar,  lOlbs.; 
water,  sufficient. 
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KUMl'  Sl'KAlC  JiKOI LED.- Have  the 
Bteaks  cut  or  an  even  thickneyg,  butahoiild 
they  not  be,  divide  the  tliicker  fri  'n  llie 
thinner  [jieces,  and  give  tliem  time  uocord- 
ingly.  Take  care  to  liave  a very  clear,  brisk 
lire;  throw  a little  salt  on  it;  make  the 
gridiron  hot,  and  set  it  slanting,  to  prevent 
the  I'ut  Irom  dropping  into  the  fire,  and 
making  a smoke.  It  requires  more  practice 
and  care  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  do 
steaks  to  a nicety  ; and  lor  want  ol'  these 
little  attentions,  this  very  common  dish, 
■whicli  everybody  is  supposed  capable  of 
dressing,  seldom  comes  to  table  iu  perfection. 
It  is  usual  to  put  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup, 
or  a little  minced  shalot  into  a dish  before 
the  fire,  while  you  are  broiling ; turn  the 
steak  with  a pair  of  steak-tongs  ; it  will  be 
done  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ; rub  a 
bit  ol  butter  over  it,  and  send  it  up  garnished 
with  pickles  and  finely  scraped  horse-radish. 

RUMP  Sl'EAlC  PIE. — (Jut  three  pounds 
of  ruiiipsteak  (that has  beenkept  till  tender) 
into  pieces  half  as  bigas  your  hand,  trim  off 
all  the  skin,  sinews,  and  every  part  which 
has  not  indisputable  pretensions  to  be  eaten, 
and  beat  them  with  a chopper.  Chop,  very 
fine,  lialf  a dozen  shalots,  and  add  them 
to  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  and  salt  mixed, 
strew  some  of  the  mixture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  then  a layer  of  steaks,  then  some 
more  of  the  mixture,  and  so  on,  till  the  dish 
is  full ; add  half  a gill  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  gravy  or  red  wine; 
cover  it  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  and 
bake  it  two  hours.  Large  oysters,  parboiled, 
bearded,  and  laid  alternately  with  the  steaks, 
their  liquor  reduced,  and  substituted  instead 
of  the  ketchup  and  wine,  will  be  a variety. 

RUMP  STEAK,  Stewed. — The  steaks 
must  be  a little  thicker  than  for  broiling- 
let  them  be  all  of  the  same  thickness,  or 
some  will  be  done  too  little  and  others  too 
much.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  two  onions ; when  the  butter  is 
melted,  lay  iu  the  rump  steaks,  let  them 
stand  over  a slow  fire  for  live  minutes,  then 
turn  them  and  let  the  other  side  of  them 
fry  five  minutes  longer.  Have  ready 
boiled  a pint  of  button  onions ; they  will 
take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  ; put  the 
liquor  they  were  boiled  in  to  the  steaks;  if 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cover  them,  add 
broth  or  boiling  water  to  make  up  euough 
for  that  purpose,  with  a dozen  corns  of 
black  pepper  and  a little  salt,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour  and 
a lialf,  and  then  strain  off  as  much  of  the 
liquor  (about  a pint  and  a half),  as  you 
think  wili  make  the  sauce.  Put  two  ounces 
of  butter  into  a stewpan,  when  it  is  melted 
dust  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
stiff  paste;  some  add  thereto  a table.spoon- 
ful  of  claret  or  port  wine,  the  same  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of 
ground  black  pepper ; add  the  liquor  by 
degrees,  let  it  boil  up  for  fifteen  minutes, 
skim  and  strain  it;  serve  up  the  stea(ts 
with  the  onious  round  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  gravy  over. 

RUMP  STEAK,  with  Onion  Sauce  — 
Peel  and  slice  two  large  onions,  put  them 


into  a quart  stewpan  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
water  ; cover  the  pan  close  and  set  it  on  a 
slow  fire  till  the  water  has  boiled  away,  and 
the  onions  have  got  a little  browned— then 
add  half  a pint  of  good  broth,  and  boil  the 
onions  till  they  are  tender  ; strain  the  broth 
from  them,  chop  them  very  line,  and  season 
it  with  mushroom  ketchup,  pepper,  and 
salt;  put  the  onion  into  it  and  let  it  boil 
gently  for  live  minutes,  pour  it  into  the  dish, 
and  lay  over  it  a broiled  rump  steak.  If, 
instead  of  broth,  you  use  good  beef  gravy, 
it  will  be  tlie  superlative. 

RUNNING. — In  order  to  perform  this  ex- 
ercise well,  the  feet  should  not  be  raised  too 
high  from  the  ground  ; the  knees  are  to  be 
bent  as  little  as  possible,  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  bent  slightly  forward,  and  the 
arms  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  sides. 
Observing  these  directions,  short  distances 
should  be  essayed  to  be  done  in  a given  time. 
After  some  little  practice,  a person  will  soon 
become  a good  runner,  without  getting  out 
of  breath  or  feeling  tired. 

RUPTURE.— This  term  in  surgery  implies 
the  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  away  of  any 
parts  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  great 
cavities,  especially  as  regards  those  of  the 
head  and  abdomen ; the  accident  being 
known  by  the  name  of  hernia.  Hernia, 
or  a rupture  properly  speaking,  is  a tumour 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  some  part,  and 
occasionally,  of  one  entire  viscus  of  the 
cavity  beyond— as  in  the  abdomen— of  a 
portion  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  in  the  cranium  of  a part  of 
one  of  the  hemispheres  or  lobes  of  the 
brain.  In  the  latter  case,  whether  at  birth, 
or  the  accident  occurs  subsequently,  the 
severity  of  the  case  is  certain  to  demand  the 
early  attention  of  a surgeon;  consequently, 
rupture  of  the  brain,  as  a very  rare  mis- 
fortune, may  be  passed  over.  Of  the  ab- 
dominal ruptures,  as  they  are  remarkably 
numerous,  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  both 
sexes,  and  may  be  produced  in  a moment, 
more  definite  e.xplanation  is  necessary, 
and  a more  elaborate  description  de- 
manded. The  contents  of  the  cavity 
called  the  belly,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  are  all  invested,  sur- 
rounded, and  circumvoluted  by  a fine  deli- 
cate membrane,  like  the  pellicle  lining  an 
egg-shell;  when  from  any  cause,  therefore, 
a rupture  is  produced,  a portion  of  this 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  fatty  apron 
that  hangs  in  front  of  the  bowels,  and 
called  omentum,  is  carried  forward  into  the 
tumour  or  swelling  made  by  the  mass  ol 
bowel  distending  the  skin ; so  that  if  the 
tumour  or  swelling,  known  as  a rupture, 
were  dissected  layer  by  layer,  the  organs 
would  be  found  in  the  following  order: 
cuticle,  true  skin,  lining  membrane  of  the 
abdomen,  known  as  peritoneum,  the  caul  or 
omentum,  and  lastly  a greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  one  or  each  part  of  the  bowels.  The 
parts  of  tile  body  most  liable  to  rupture  are 
those  wliere  apertures  are  left  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  part,  or  where  the  crevices  between 
muscles  afford  an  easier  exit  tor  the  en- 
closed organs  ; as  without  a violeut  and 
unexampled  force,  it  is  impossible  to  drive 
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the  bowels  through  the  muscles  themselves, 
which  act  as  a wall  to  the  abdomen.  Such 
liable  parts,  however,  are  the  navel,  the 
groin,  and  the  upper  front  of  the  thigh ; females 
are  most  subject  to  to  the  first  and  last; 
and  men  to  the  inguinal  or  gram  rupture. 
The  remote  cause  of  rupture  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  any  imperfection  of 
nature  in  ieaving  the  part  unprotected,  but 
the  immediate  result  of  a certain  and  sud- 
denly-applied pressure,  forcing’  the  bowels 
out,  at  a part  insufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  vis  a tergo,  or  Ibrce  ifom  behind.  Such 
causes  are  either  lifting  sudden  and  heavy 
weights,  exerting  great  strength  in  pulling, 
or  carrying  heavy  loads,  or  by  running  or 
leaping;  besides  these  reasons  in  man,  in 
the  female  must  be  enumerated  the  strain- 
ing of  child  birth.  Ruptures  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  reducible,  or  non-reducible  ,or 
incarcerated,  than  is,  fixed  and  incapable  of 
being  returned  by  the  hand  and  pressure. 
When  the  bowet  escapes  to  form  a rupture, 
it  often  splits  the  aperture  through  which 
it  passes,  making  the  reduction  easy  ; at 
other  times,  only  a very  small  portion,  a 
mere  bend  of  the  intestine  passes  through, 
or,  rather,  is  forced  out,  where,  like  a finger 
caught  in  the  hinge  of  a door,  it  is  compres- 
sed by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  adjacent 
parts  and  strangulated;  Ibrming  the  second 
condition  of  incarcerated  rupture.  As  this  is 
a very  dangerous  form  of  the  accident,  in- 
flammation, mortification,  gangrene,  rapidly 
supervene,  and  death  in  a few  liours 
terminate  the  case.  It  is  necessary  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  bowel  of  the  constriction,  and  pass  it 
into  the  abdomen ; consequently,  a know- 
ledge of  how  to  act  in  the  absence  of  a 
surgeon,  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  one 
likely  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  such  ac- 
cidents. 

Treatment  of  simple  or  reducible  rupture.— 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  back, 
the  legs  parted,  and  bent,  to  relax  the 
muscles;  and  the  tumour  grasped  gently 
but  firmly,  by  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn  a little 
out,  so  as  to  stretch  the  bag  of  the  swelling, 
and  with  the  point  of  the  forefinger  guide 
and  push  little  by  little  of  the  bowel  up- 
wards into  the  abdomen  ; the  gurgling 
noise,  and  the  facility  of  disappearance, 
guaranteeing  the  success  of  the  operation. 
As  soon  as  all  has  passed  up,  a compress, 
made  of  folds  of  linen  cloths  enclosino-  a 
penny-piece  or  square  of  lead  should  be 
laid  on  the  opening,  and  the  whole  secured 
by  a bandage  firmly  bound  round  the  hips 
and  thigh  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
sit  up,  and  kept  on  till  a properly  fitted 
truss  is  adjusted,  and  in  future  woiui. 
Sometimes,  tfom  the  strength  of  the  inefi- 
vidual,  and  the  nervous  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
rupture ; in  that  case  the  patient  must  be 
weakened,  and  the  mmscular  tissue  released, 
before  the  operation  can  be  efl'ected.  Iti 
such  casta,  an  emetic,  or  a nauseating  dose 
of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic  will  produce  all 
the  objects  aimed  at,  and  ensure  such  bodily 
relaxation,  that  the  same  means  repeated 
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in  the  same  manner,  will  be  crowned  with 
success.  Instead  of  the  tartar  emetic,  a 
full  dose  of  thirty  or  sixty  drops  oi  lauda- 
num, or  a hot  bath,  will  eifect  the  same 
results.  In  strangulated  rupture,  there 
is  much  pain  in  the  part  and  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  attended  with  great  anxiety, 
sickness  or  retching,  and  fever,  and  when 
mortification  has  set  in,  the  fatal  symptom 
of  hiccough.  In  such  cases,  if  the  liot  bath, 
bleeding,  or  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetio 
or  opium  fails  in  producing  relaxation,  or 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  bowel,  the 
only  other  remedy  that  will  produce  pros- 
tration, is  the  injection  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  ; 
should  this  fail,  the  surgeon  can  alone 
afl'ord  a chance  of  life,  by  cutting  into  the 
tumor,  and  with  a peculiarly  shaped  knife, 
enlarging  the  internal  aperture,  and  thereby 
permitting  the  imprisoned  bowel  to  escape 
into  the  abdomen.  In  all  cases  of  rupture, 
a truss  scientifically  made,  and  properly 
applied,  should,  except  when  in  bed,  be  for 
ever  after  worn. 

RUSHES.— An  extensive  genus  of  coarse 
plants,  many  of  them  aquatics,  which  are 
common  on  most  tvet  lands.  Rushes  prefer 
a deep  rich  soil,  and  thrive  best  in  land 
which  is  too  cold  and  wet  for  other  plants. 
The  growth  of  these  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  under- surface  draining,  which 
will  prevent  the  stagnation  of  w'ater  on  the 
sod,  and  by  the  application  of  saline  or 
calcareous  top-dressings,  such  as  sand,  lime, 
ashes,  and  road-scrapnigs.  All  the  species 
of  rush  thrive  best  In  a moist  situation, 
some  of  them  entirely  in  water,  and  others 
in  a peat  soil ; they  may  be  increased  by 
seeds,  or  dividing  tlie  roots. 

RUSKS.— Sift  flour  into  a pan;  cut  up 
the  butter  in  the  milk,  and  warm  them  a 
little  so  as  to  soften  tlie  butter,  but  not  to 
melt  it  entirely.  Beat  your  egg;  pour  the 
milk  and  butter  into  the  jar  of  flour,  then 
the  egg  then  the  rose-water  and  spice,  and 
lastly  the  yeast.  Stir  all  well  together  with 
a knile,  spread  some  flour  on  a paste- 
board; lay  the  dough  on  it,  and  knead  it 
well.  Then  divide  it  into  small  pieces  of  an 
equal  size,  and  knead  each  piece  into  a little 
thick  rusk.  Butter  an  iron  pan,  lay  the 
rusks  in  it,  and  set  them  in  a warm  place  to 
rise.  When  they  are  quite  light,  bake  them 
in  a moderate  oven.  Rusks  should  be 
eaten  fresh. 

RUST,  TO  Prevent.— Mix  with  fat  oil 
varnish,  four-filths  of  well  rectified  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  varnish  is  to  be  applied 
by  means  of  a sponge;  and  articles  var- 
nished in  this  manner  will  retain  their 
metallic  brilliancy,  and  never  contract  any 
spots  of  rust.  It  may  be  applied  to  copper, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  philosophical' 
instruments,  which,  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  water  are  liable  to  lose  their 
splendour  and  become  tarnished. 

RUSTIC  STRUCTURES.-These  have  a 
pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance  in 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  may  be 
made  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  orna- 
mental. A specimen  of  rustic  vase  or 
basket  is  given  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. The  form  is  attained  by  construe- 
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ting  a box  of  durable  timber,  and  elevating 
it  on  a pedefltal  formed  also  of  plank.  The 
pedestal  and  lower  part  of  the  basket  are 
covered  with  thick  rugged  bark  of  oak  or 
elm,  or  with  thin  slabs  cut  off  trees  of  tliat 
description.  The  angles  are  covered  with  a 
beading  of  moss  rope,  as  are  also  the  bands 
round  both  pedestal  and  basket.  The  upper 
part  is  also  covered  with  bark,  and  on  it  are 
nailed,  at  eqinU  distances,  rustic  rods  placed 
in  a slightly  diagonal  direction.  The  top  is 
out  in  an  undulated  manner,  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  finished  after  the  same  fashion, 
only  of  a larger  size,  as  tlie  angles  and 
bands  are.  The  annexed  figure  is  formed 
of  four  kneed  ruslio 
pieces  of  wood,  as 
near  in  size  and  f orm 
as  can  be  procured. 
The  panels  between 
them  are  filled  up 
with  planking,  the 
surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  rods  or 
with  rustic  bark;  and  over  that,  with] 
moss  rope  or  rustic  rods,  and  given  any 
fantastic  appearance  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer  can  suggest.  The  top,  for  greater 
strength,  may  be  capped  with  a rustic 
piece  of  timber  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  main  support,  sawn  through  the  middle, 
and  neatly  mitred  at  the  corners.  Kustic 
bridges  associate  well  with  garden  scenery, 
and  admit  of  great  variety  of  form.  The 
one  shown  in  the  subjoined  illustration 


has  stone  abutments,  upon  which  the  prin- 
cipal timbers  rest.  They  are  adapted  to 
cross  rivulets,  or  spaces  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  width.  They  are  best  constructed  of 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  width,  a breadth 
quite  sufficient  for  foot  passengers,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  chiefly  intended; 
but  they  can  be  so  built  as  to  carry  carts  or 
carriages,  by  laying  from  each  abutment 
three  six-inch  Baltic  battens,  set  on  edge 
across,  and  tied  together  at  the  ends  and 
middle  w'ith  an  iron  bar,  to  keep  them  in 
their  places.  Over  this  a flooring  of  deal  or 
oak  is  laid,  rouah  from  the  saw,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
coat  of  asphalt,  to  form  the  footway,  and  to 
keep  the  flooring  dry.  The  outer  sides  of 
the  two  outer  battens  are  covered  with 
larch  bark,  and  the  parapets  or  hand-rails 
are  constructed  of  pieces  of  the  same  kind 
of  tree,  cut  into  the  necessary  lengths,  and 
selected  so  as  to  be  of  as  near'  the  same 
thickness  as  possible.  The  middle  of  the 
footivay  should  be  rather  higher  than  the 


sides,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  ram  water, 
whicli  can  be  easily  done  by  regulating 
the  thickness  of  tlie  asphalt  accordingly. 
Another  kind  of  bridge  also  looks  very 
pretty  when  neatly  executed.  Tlie  footway 
is  covered  with  larch  poles  laid  across. 


The  supports  beneath  are  let  into  the  abut- 
ments, which  are  covered  with  rough  stones 
and  wild  plants.  Rustic  fences  may  be 
frequently  introduced  into  gardens,  pleasure 
grounds,  &e.,  with  e.xcellent  effect ; they  may 
be  formed  of  shoots  of  the  oak,  hazel. 
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or  larch,  and  may  be  introduced,  both  as 
interior  and  surrounding  barriers.  — See 
PnowER  Stand,  Garden  Seat,  &c. 

RYE  BREAD.— Rye  has  been  found  to 
contain  more  gluten  than  any  other  grain 
e.xcept  wheat,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
next  to  it  as  bread  corn.  The  husk  posses- 
ses an  aromatic  and  slightly  acidulous 
flavour,  which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  The  bran  should  not,  therefore,  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  flour ; for  if 
the  grain  be  ground  fine  and  divested 
entirely  of  the  husk,  the  bread  wiU  be 
deprived  of  much  of  its  pleasant  taste. 
Rye  bread  is  consequently  made  of  coarse 
flour.  A very  excellent  bread  may  also 
be  made  of  a mixture  of  one-third  rye,  and 
two-thirds  wheaten  flour,  which  makes  a 
sweeter  bread  than  that  made  solely  of 
wheat,  and  is  preferred  to  any  other  by 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  The 
bread  is  very  firm  and  solid,  and  retains  its 
juiciness  and  moisture  long,  being  also  very 
nutritious. 

RYE  CAKES.— Beat  two  eggs  very  light, 
mix  them  gradually  with  a quart  of  luke- 
warm milk,  and  sufficient  rye- meal  to  make 
a thick  batter.  Then  stir  in  a teaspoonfui 
of  brewer’s  yeast ; or  twice  that  quantity  if 
the  yeast  is  home-made.  Cover  it,  and  set 
it  to  rise  in  a warm  place.  If  too  thin,  add 
more  rye-meal.  When  quite'  light,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  with  bubbles,  bake  it 
on  a gridle.  Butter  the  cakes  and  eat  them 
warm  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

RYE,  Culture  of.— This  species  of  grain 
is  much  more  liardy,  but  incalculably  less 
valuable  in  every  respect  than  wheat.  The 
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preparation  and  culture  of  rye,  are,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  for  wheat;  but  the  same 
quality  of  soil  is  not  equally  suited  to  the 
two  kinds  of  grain.  Itye  grows  most  luxu- 
rantly  for  feeding’  when  sown  on  hazel 
mould,  but  any  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil  is  fit 
for  its  production.  It  is  sown  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills,  in  the  autumn  or  spring, 
but  the  spring  variety  is  that  most  hardy, 
and  most  generally  cultivated.  The  propor- 
tion of  seed  is  from  two  to  three  bushels 
per  acre  when  required  for  a crop,  and  three 
bushels  and  a half  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
fed  off. 
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SACK  CREAM.— Boil  together  a pint 
of  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  and  a flavouring  of 
lemon-peel.  Stir  the  whole  over  a gentle 
tire  till  it  be  as  thick  as  cream,  and  after- 
wards until  it  becomes  cold.  Then  serve  it 
in  glasses  with  sippets  of  dry  toast. 

Cream.  1 pint ; egg,  yolk  of  1 ; white 
wine,  1 wiueglassful : lemon-peel,  to  flavour. 

SACK  DUMPLIliGS.— Grate  the  crumb 
of  two  penny  rolls,  add  to  it  three-qu.arters 
of  a pound  of  suet  cut  small,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  currants  washed  clean,  a nut- 
meg grated,  a little  sugar,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  a gill  of  white  wine.  Make  the 
paste  into  dumplings  of  a moderate  size,  tie 
them  in  cloths  and  boil  them  for  two  hours. 
Serve  with  a sauce  made  of  melted  butter 
■with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Bread,  crumb  of  2 rolls  ; suet,  ^Ib. ; 
currants.  Jib. ; nutmeg,  l ; sugar,  sutiicient 
to  sweeten  ; eggs,  8 yolks  ; white  wine,  1 
gill. 

SACK  MEAD. — To  every  gallon  of  water 
put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to 
skim  it.  To  every  gallon  add  an  ounce  ol 
hops  ; then  boil  it  tor  half  an  hour,  and  let 
it  stand  tiil  the  next  day.  Put  it  into  a 
cask,  and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor 
add  a quart  of  brandy.  Stop  it  lightly  till 
the  fermentation  is  dver,  and  then  bung  it 
up  close.  A large  cask  should  be  suffered  to 
Stand  a year  before  using. 

SACK  POSSET. — This  is  made  either  of 
thin  cream  and  grated  sweet  biscuits,  or  of 
beaten  eggs  and  milk  instead  of  cream. 
Boil  the  cream  or  milk,  and  season  it  with 
cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg.  Warm  the 
winein  a separate  vessel,  and  stir  it  gradually 
into  the  milk ; then  pour  it  quickly  from  one 
vessel  into  another  till  perfectly  smooth; 
this  is  especially  requisite  if  made  with  eggs. 

SACKS,  Manage.ment  of.— The  sacks 
for  corn,  &c.,  require  to  be  attended  to,  to 
keep  them  in  serviceable  condition.  They 
are  usually  made  of  a sort  of  canvas,  called 
sacking,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
tow  of  which  the,  sacking  is  made,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  the  price 


of  sacks  varies.  Every  sackful  of  corn, 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cart,  is  tied  at  the 
mouth  with  a piece  of  cord,  a soft  cord 
answering  the  purpose  best.  Every  sack 
should  be  marked  with  the  initials  of  its 
owner’s  name,  or  with  the  name  of  the  farm. 
The  letters  may  be  either  painted  on  with  a 
brush,  or  termed  by  painting  upon  open 
letters  cut  through  a plate  of  zinc;  in  either 
case,  red  lead  is  used.  When  sacks  become 
wetted  with  rain,  they  should  be  shaken  and 
hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry  ; and  if  they  get 
besmeared  with  mud,  they  should  be  washed 
and  dried.  If  the  air  cannot  dry  them  in 
time  to  prevent  mouldiness,  they  should  be 
dried  belore  a fire.  Where  steam  is  used  for 
threshing,  sacks  may  be  dried  in  the  boiler- 
house.  An  airy  place  to  keep  sacks  is  across 
the  granary,  over  ropes,  suspended  between 
the  legs  of  the  couples.  Holes  will  break 
through  sacks  by  usage  or  vermin.  The 
best  material  for  darning  even  canvas  sacks 
is  strong  worsted  ; and  if  well  darned,  the 
mended  portions  become  the  strongest  parts 
of  the  sack.  When  a considerable  fracture 
occurs  in  a sack,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  it  up 
for  mending  others.  Sacks,  when  filled,  are 
most  coiivenientiy  wheeled  from  one  place 
to  another  in  a bar- 
row  made  for  the 
purpose.  A good 
form  of  sack-barrow 
is  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. To  be  con- 
venient it  should 
stand  upright  of  it- 
self. Tliere  are  two 
modes  of  using  it ; 
one  when  the  sacks 
stand  upright  when 
tilled,  and  the  other 
when  the  sacks  lean 
one  against  another. 
On  standing  behind 
the  wheels,  in  the  first  case,  and  on  taking 
hold  of  the  handle,  with  the  right  hand, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  sack  with  the  left, 
and  pushing  it  off.  insert  the  iron  scoop 
of  the  barrow  between  the  sack  and  the 
tloor  ; and  on  pulling  the  sack  towards  you, 
push  the  wheels  forward  by  the  right  foot 
on  the  axle,  and  the  sack  is  placed  on  the 
scoop  ready  for  removal.  In  the  other  case 
push  the  scoop  of  the  barrow  below  the  sack 
which  is  lying  a little  from  you  ; and  in 
pulling  the  sack  towards  you  it  becomes 
ready  for  removal.  The  iron  shields  over 
the  wheels  save  them  rubbing  against  the 
sacks.  The  load  is  most  easily  wheeled  with 
the  b,arrow  held  in  a nearly  upright  position. 
The  more  upright  a man  walkswithaloaded 
sack  on  his  back,  with  a short  firm  step,  the 
less  will  the  load  oppress  him.  Afllled  sack 
is  moved  tbrward  on  the  ground  by  placing 
both  knees  against  the  side  of  the  sack,  and, 
w'hile  embracing  it  with  both  arms,  and 
grasping  hold  of  it  with  both  hands,  lifting 
it  from  the  ground  and  pushing  it  forward  a 
space  with  the  knees,  and  thus  from  space 
to  space,  or  around  a pivot.  In  regard  to 
loading  a cart  with  filled  sacks,  the  general 
principle  is  to  place  all  the  mouths  of  the 
sacks  within  the  body  of  the  cart,  so  that 
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elioiild  any  of  (lie  tyings  give  way.  the  corn 
will  not,  be  spilled  upon  the  ground.  One 
mode  of  loading  a curt  is,  to  lay  two  sacks 
Hat  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  with  the 
mouths  ne.vt  the  horse.  Two  are  placed  on 
the  front  with  their  bottoms  outwards,  and 
the  mouths  of  all  the  four  are  within  the 
cart.  These  last  four  sucks  are  placed  on 
their  edges,  with  the  corners  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  cart. 
Other  two  sacks  are  placed  together  on  edge 
above  these  four,  and  one  behind,  Hat,  with 
all  their  mouths  directed  inwards.  There 
are  three  modes  of  lilting  a sack  to  a man’s 
back.  One  is,  i'or  the  person  who  is  to  carry 
the  load  to  bow  his  head  down  in  front  of 
the  sack,  placing  Ids  back  to  its  broad  side, 
and  bending  his  left  arm  behind  his  own 
back,  across  his  loins,  and  his  right  hand 
upon  his  right  knee  to  await  in  this  position 
the  assistance  that  is  to  be  given  him.  Two 
persons  assist  in  raising  the  sack,  by  standing 
face  to  face,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  bowing 
down  so  as  to  clasp  hands  across  the  sack 
near  its  bottom,  below  the  carrier’s  head, 
and  thrusting  the  fingers  of  the  other  hands 
into  the  corners,  which  yield  and  go  inwards 
and  thereby  afford  a firm  hold.  Each  lifter 
then  presses  liis  shoulder  against  the  edge 
of  the  sack,  and  with  a combined  exertion 
upwards,  which  the  carrier  seconds  by 
raising  his  body  up,  the  bottom  of  the  sack 
is  lifted  uppermost,  and  the  tied  mouth 
downmost,  resting  against  the  back  of  the 
carrier.  The  lifters  now  leaving  hold,  the 
carrier  keeps  the  sack  steady  on  his  back, 
with  his  left  arm  across  itsmouth.  Another 
plan  is  for  the  carrier  to  lay  hold  of  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  sack  with  both  his 
hands.  Ills  arms  crossing  each  other.  II is 
two  assistants  do  as  directed  before ; and 
while  they  lilt  the  sack  between  them,  the 
carrier  quickly  turns  his  back  round  to  the 
sack,  and  receives  it  there,  retainmg  a firm 
hold  of  the  parts  he  had  at  first.  A third 
plan  is  for  the  assistants  to  raise  the  sack 
upon  another,  and  then  the  carrier  brings 
his  back  down  against  tlie  side  of  tbe  sack, 
laying  hold  of  its  shoulders  with  his  own 
shoulders,  and  rising  up  straight  with  it  on 
his  back.  The  last  plan  requires  more 
strength  from  the  carrier,  lie  having  to  rise 
up  with  the  load  ; the  second,  most  from  the 
lifters,  they  having  to  lift  the  load  up,  and 
in  the  first,  both  parties  are  nearly  equally 
concerned.  To  make  sacks  stand  so  as  each 
may  be  taken  away  with  ease  from  a number, 
they  should  be  set.  the  first  one  in  a corner, 
with  one  shoulder  against  one  wall,  and  the 
other  shoulder  against  the  other  wall,  and 
every  sack  in  the  same  row  will  stand  with 
the  left  shoulder  against  the  wall  and  the 
right  shoulder  against  the  side  of  the  sack 
set  down  before  it.  In  the  succeeding  row, 
the  first  sack  will  have  its  right  shoulder 
against  the  wall,  and  its  left  shoulder  against 
the  side  of  the  first  sack  that  was  set  up  in 
the  corner;  and  the  succeeding  sacks  will 
have  their  left  shoulders  in  the  hollows 
between  the  sacks  in  the  first  row,  and  their 
right  shoulders  against  the  sides  of  the  sacks 
wliich  were  set  down  just  before  each  of 
them,  and  so  on  row  after  row.  AVhen 


filled  sacks  are  wheeled  aside,  their  mouths 
should  be  folded  in  and  closed  up.  On  tying 
sacks  intended  to  be  sent  away  by  cart,  the 
tie  should  be  made  as  near  the  corn  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  whole  sack  firm. 

Saddle. — This  well-known  horse 
equipment  is  made  of  pig- skin,  strained  and 
stretched  over  a wooden  tree.  'J'he  sides 
are  made  up  by  the  flaps  attached  to  the 
tree  above;  and  lying  on  the  flap  is  the 
stirrup  - leather  supporting  the  stirrup. 
Underneath  the  flap  is  a false  and  padded 
flap,  on  which  lie  the  girths,  which  are 
buckled  to  leathern  straps  fastened  to  the 
tree  above.  For  keeping  the  saddle  in 
proper  form  and  order,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
have  a saddle  tree,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Ihere  should  be  two  pairs  of  girths 


in  use  with  the  saddle,  when  the  horse  has 
much  work  to  do.  to  allow  one  pair  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  while  the 
other  pair  is  in  use.  The  best  way  to  clean 
girths  is,  first,  to  scrape  off  the  mud  with  a 
knife,  and  then  to  wash  them  in  cold  water, 
and  hang  them  up  to  a fire,  or  in  the  sun,  to 
dry  quickly.  Warm  water  makes  them 
shrink  rapidly,  and  so  does  long  exposure 
to  wet.  If  there  is  time  they  should  be 
washed  the  same  day  they  have  been  soiled ; 
and  if  not,  on  being  scraped  at  night,  they 
should  be  washed  the  following  morning, 
and  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  or  if  the  air  is 
damp,  hang  them  before  the  fire.  Girths 
allowed  to  dry  with  the  mud  on  soon  become 
rotten  and  unsafe  The  stirrup-leathers 
should  be  taken  off  and  sponged  clean  of 
the  mud,  and  dried  with  a cloih;  and  the 
saddle- flaps  should  also  be  sponged  clean  of 
mud,  and  the  seat  sponged  with  a wrung 
sponge,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a cloth.  The 
stirrup-irons  should  be  washed  in  water, 
and  rubbed  dry  wdh  a cloth  immediately 
alter  being  used.  Fine  sand  and  water  on 
a thick  woollen  rag,  cleans  these  irons  well, 
and  a dry  rub  afterwards  with  a cloth  makes 
them  bright. 

SAFE.— In  domestic  economy,  a receptacle 
for  meat,  whether  cooked  or  raw.  to  defend 
it  from  flies  and  other  insects,  particularly 
where  there  is  no  regular  larder.  They  are 
portable  cupboards,  generally  of  wood,  with 
the  panels  of  the  doors  and  sides  filled  with 
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some  perforated  substance  to  let  the  air  in 
properly,  but  so  as  to  preclude  the  entrance 
of  flies,  &o.  The  most  usual  material  for 
this  purpose  is  what  is  called  sale  canvas. 
Iron  wire  is  also  employed,  not  being  liable 
to  be  gnawed  by  mice  and  rats  ; but  tliis 
requires  to  be  kept  well  painted  iu  oil, 
otherwise  it  will  soon  decay  by  rust.  The 
common  wire  cloth  is  woven  by  a machine  ; 
a stronger  wire  is  woven  by  liund,  but  is 
more  expensive  though  more  durable.  Per- 
forated zinc  plates  are  likewise  employed  for 
tills  purpose;  and  safes  made  altogether  oi 
zinc  are  constructed  for  exportation  to 
tropical  climates,  where  the  white  ants 
frequently  destroy  those  of  wood.  Safes 
are  also  used  in  commerce,  and  are  necessary 
adjuncts  to  offices.  &c.,  for  keeping  books, 
money,  deeds,  and  other  important  docu- 
ments. The  manufacture  of  these  receptacles 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and 
they  are  now  so  constructed,  that  the  locks 
cannot  be  picked,  nor  can  lire  from  without, 
penetrate  to  the  interior. 


crocus.  Some  saffron  is  imported  from 


the  Continent,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Knglish. 


SAFETY  LAMP.  — The  utensil  in- 
vented by  Sir  II.  Davy,  bearing  this  name, 
consists  of  a common  oil  lamp,  surmounted 
with  a cyiiuder  of  wire  gauze,  the  apertures 
of  which  are  nor.  greater 
than  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  square  ; and  the  wire 
of  which  it  is  made,  of  the 
I'ne-fortieth  or  one-six- 
tieih  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  fire-damp  of 
coal  mines  in  passing 
through  the  meshes  of 
such  gauze,  gets  cooled 
by  the  conducting  power 
of  Ihe  wire  below  the 
point  necessary  to  kindle 
it.  When  this  lamp  is 
taken  into  an  explosive 
atmosphere,  although  the 
fire-damp  may  burn  with- 
in the  cage  with  such 
energy  as  sometimes  to 
heat  tile  metallic  tissue 
to  dull  redness,  the  flame 
is  not  communicated  to 
the  mixture  on  tlie  outside.  The  appear- 
■ances  are  so  remarkable,  that  the  lamp 
becomes  an  admirable  indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  air  in  different  parts  of  the  mine, 
and  if  its  admonitions  are  attended  to.  gives 
the  miner  time  to  withdraw  before  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place. 


SAFFRON.  — The  dried  stigmata  of  a 
bulbous  plant,  the  crocus  sativus.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a culouring  matler  for 
cheese  and  butter.  IVhen  good,  saffron  has 
a beautiful  yellow  colour  and  an  agreeable 
odour,  it  yield.s  its  active  principle,  an 
essential  oil,  to  s|)irit  and  water.  As  a medi- 
cinal agent  it  excites  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  in  some  degree  narcotic ; 
its  incautious  use  has  been  sometimes 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  wiUt  safflower  and 
marigolds;  but  the  adulteration  is  easily 
•detected,  for  the  petals  of  these  flowers  will 
appear  distinct  from  the  stigmata  of  the 
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S.'VGE,  Culture  or.— The  sage  is  an 
evergreen  shrub;  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  stuffings  and  sauces  for  many  kinds 
of  meats.  &c.,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
flavour  of  various  articles  of  cookery.  All 
the  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  slips 
or  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken 
from  March  to  June  ; but  most  successfully 
in  May  and  June,  by  detaching  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  year.  The  outward 
shoots  are  to  be  preferred.  Slip  or  cut  them 
oil',  five  or  six  inches  long,  stripping  off  the 
under  leaves  and  preserving  the  top  leaves 
entire;  plant  them  in  a shady  border,  six 
inches  asunder,  inserting  them  quite  down 
to  the  fop  leaves,  and  water  them.  They 
will  soon  fake  root  freely,  especially  the 
young  shoots  planted  in  May  or. Tune.  In 
the  advancing  growth,  if  they  spindle  up 
in  flower-stalKs,  pinch  or  cut  that  part 
down,  that  the  plants  may  shoot  out  full 
and  stocky  from  the  bottom  in  close 
bushy  growth  for  use  tite  same  year.  In 
uaihering  sage  for  use,  cut  or  slip  off  the 
young  side  and  top  shoots  neatly  ; and  be 
careful  not  to  strike  too  close:  especially 
towards  winter,  and  during  the  season. 
In  July  and  the  rest  of  the  summer  it  is 
usual  to  gather  some  of  the  young  top 
growth  to  dry  for  winter.  Keep  the  plants 
in  regular  bushy  heads  by  cutting  away 
disorderly  growth,  and  the  decayed  flower- 
stalks  in  autumn.  Keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  sometimes  loosen  the  earth  be- 
tween and  about  the  plants  with  a hoe, 
garden-trowel,  or  small  spade  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Make  a fresh  plantation  once  iu 
two,  three,  or  four  years ; as  may  be  neces- 
sary by  the  plants  becoming  netted,  stubby, 
and  dwindling. 

SAGE-AND-ONION  SAUCE.  — Chop 
very  tine  an  ounce  of  onion  and  half  an 
ounce  of  green  sage  leaves,  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  four  spoonfuls  of  water, 
simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  in 
a teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  fine  bread  crumbs;  ini.x  well  toge- 
ther ; then  flour  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
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brotli.  or  gravy,  or  iiielt-ed  butter,  stir  well 
together  ami  Biriiiuer  it  a few  minutes 
longer.  This  is  a very  relishing  sauce  for 
roast  pork,  poultry,  geese  or  ducks,  or  green 
pea.s. 

SAGK  CUbjESE.  — Bruise  the  tops  of 
young  red  sage  in  a mortar  with  some  leaves 
of  spinach,  and  express  the  juice ; mix  it 
with  the  rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  preferred  colour  and  taste. 
When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently,  and 
put  it  in  with  the  skimmer  till  it  is  pressed 
two  inches  above  the  vat.  Press  it  eight  or 
ten  hours  Salt  it.  and  turn  every  day. 

SAGE  GARGLE. —Boil  quickly  in  a pint 
of  water  a large  handful  of  sage  leaves ; 
cover  the  pan  closely,  and  when  reduced  to 
one-half,  strain  it;  when  cold,  mix  it  with 
the  same  quantity  of  port  wine  and  vinegar ; 
sweeten  it  with  honey  or  with  brown  sugar. 
The  decoction  of  sage  may  be  used  alone  as 
a’gargle,  or  with  vinegar  and  honey  without 
the  port  wine ; or  gargle  with  vinegar  and 
water. 

SAGO  BREAD.— The  following  is  said  to 
be  a good  and  economical  plan:  — Two 
pounds  of  sago  are  to  be  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water  to  one  quart,  which  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  a pint  of  yeast ; and  toge- 
ther they  are  to  be  poured  into  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour,  and  made  into  bread 
in  the  usual  way.  Sago  is  not  more  nourish- 
ing than  rice  or  potatoes,  nor  does  it  pro- 
duce a greater  quantity  of  bread. 

SAGO  GRUEL. — Wash  a tablespoonful 
of  the  best  clear  pearl  sago,  allow  it  to  soak 
in  a pint  of  water  by  the  aide  of  the  fire  for 
two  hours,  then  boil  for  eighteen  minutes, 
stirring  it  well  in  order  to  jirevent  its  burn- 
ing; sugar,  lemon-juice,  and  nutmeg,  or 
ginger  may  be  added  as  required. 

SAGO  SllLIv.- Soak  one  ounce  of  sago  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour,  pour  off  this  water 
and  add  a pint  and  a half  of  milk ; boil 
slowly  until  the  sago  is  well  incorporated 
with  the  milk;  sugar  and  nutmeg  maybe 
added  as  required.  These  sago  drinks  are 
nutritious,  light,  easily  digested,  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  persons  whose  sto- 
machs are  in  an  irritable  state,  as  no  sub- 
stance is  more  bland  and  soothing. 

SAGO  PUDDING.-Put  three  ounces  of 
sago  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour, 
then  pour  off  the  water  and  stir  the  sago  by 
degrees  into  a pint  of  milk  boiling  hot  in 
a saucepan  ; let  it  boil  five  minutes,  stir  it 
till  quite  cool.  Beat  an  egg  well,  mix  it 
with  a little  cold  milk,  one  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  a little  grated  lemon- peel : mi.x  all  well 
together,  and  bake  in  a alow  oven  an  hour 
and  a quarter. 

Sago,  30ZS. ; milk,  1 pint;  egg,  1; 
sugar,  1 oz.  ; grated  lemon-peel,  to  fla- 
vour. 

SAGO  soul’.— Wash  in  several  waters, 
and  float  olf  the  dirt  from  six  ounces  of 
fine  pearl  sago;  put  it  into  three  quarts 
of  good  cold  gravy-stock;  let  it  stew  gently 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
stir  it  occasionally  that  it  may  not  burn  nor 
stick  to  the  stewpan.  A quarter  of  an 
ounce  more  of  sago  to  each  pint  of  liquid, 
will  thicken  i.  to  the  consistence  of  pea- 


soup.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  Harvey- sauce,  as  much  cayenne 
as  it  may  need,  thejuice  of  half  a lemon,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  sherry; 
or  these  may  be  omitted,  and  good  beef- 
broth  may  be  substituted  for  the  gravy- 
soup  for  a simple  family  dinner,  or  for  an  ■ 
invalid;  or,  again,  it  may  be  converted  into  I 
inexpensive  white  soup  by  the  addition  of  H 
some  cream  smoothly  mixed  with  a dessert-  I 
spoonful  of  arrow- root,  or  thick  cream  and  F 
new  milk  in  equal  portions.  Veal  broth 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  for  this,  or  , 
it  might  be  made  with  half  veal  and  half 
mutton. 

iSg"  Ssgo,  cozs. ; soup,  3 quarts. 

SAINFOIN. — A deep-rooted  perennial, 
native  of  Britain,  and  much  cultivated  for 
green  food,  more  particularly  on  sandy, 
chalky,  and  calcareous  soils  generally.  On 
rocky  soils,  however,  it  flourishes  most,  its 
roots  penetrating  into  crevices  and  fissures 
to  an  extraordinary  depth.  Wet  clays  are 
utterly  unsuited  to 
it;  down-lands  and 
calcareous  sands 
are  the  best.  It 
is  sown  in  the 
manure  as  clovers 
and  grasses  with 
a crop.  Inthefol- 
lowiug  season  it  is 
mown  for  hay  or 
for  green  food.  It 
attains  maturity  I 

in  the  third  year.  | 

Sainfoin  is  usually 
mixed  with  white 
clover,  but  may  | 

be  cultivated  in  | 

drills.  When  sown  ! 

broadcast,  from 
laree  lo  live  uuMieio  inuj  besown ; if  drilled, 
half  the  quantity  is  suflicient.  The  time  of 
sowing  is  usually  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  March.  Sainfoin  is 
often  used  as  a substitute  for  red  clover,  as 
it  will  grow  well  in  soils  not  adapted  for 
that  plant.  It  is  a productive  crop,  and 
yields  well.  If  made  into  hay,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  stand  long,  but  cut  it 
as  soon  as  the  flower  is  fairly  formed,  and 
make  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  may 
be  done  so  soon  as  its  liability  to  heat 

Q0Q  S6Si 

SALAD  DRESSING.— Best  white-wine 
vinegar,  one  pint;  best  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; 
vinegar  of  garlic,  onion,  or  shalot,  two 
large  tablespoonfuls ; horse-radish  vinegar, 
a large  tablespoonful ; fresh  butter,  three 
ounces;  loaf-sugar  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
flour  of  mustard,  two  ounces;  cayenne 
pepper,  fifteen  grains ; the  yolk  of  twelve 
hard-boiled  eggs  ; salt,  three  ounces.  Me- 
thod of  preparing Boil  the  eggs  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes,  and  immediately  plunge 
them  in  cold  water.  When  perfectly  cold, 
remove  the  shells  and  the  whites,  and  rub 
the  yolks,  or  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar 
for  at  least  ten  minutes;  next,  work  toge- 
ther with  the  hands  the  butter  and  loaf  i 
sugar  until  they  form  a perfect  cream.  If 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  may  be  just  melted 
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over  the  tire,  but  ftreat  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  vessel  shaken  one  way,  and  not 
leave  it  over  the  lire  a moment  longer  than 
the  butter  is  melted,  otherwise  it  will  be 
apt  to  oil  orlourdle.  II  tailing  over  the  fire 
can  be  avoided  it  is  much  better.  The  salt, 
mustard,  and  cayenne  to  be  well  rubbed 
together.  The  flavouring  vinegar  to  be 
mixed  with  the  other  vinegar,  and  the  butter 
and  sugar  to  be  rubbed  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs  till  the  whole  is  blended  in  a perfectly 
smooth  paste.  Next  add  the  oil,  and  rub 
till  the  whole  is  well  incorporated,  then  the 
salt,  and  other  powders,  and  finally  the 
vinegar.  When  well  mixed,  put  it  into 
bottles  that  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry, 
cork  very  closely,  cover  the  corks  and  tops 
of  the  bottles  with  bottle-cement,  and  keep 
in  a dry  and  cool  place.  It  is  better  to  have 
small  bottles  than  large  ones,  as  frequent 
opening  ofa  bottle  is  to  be  avoided. 

SALAD,  TO  Mix.— This  is  a point  of  pro- 
ficiency which  it  is  easy  to  attain  with  care. 
The  main  point  is  to  incorporate  the  several 
articles  required  for  the  sauce,  and  to  serve 
up  at  table  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  herbs 
should  be  morning-gathered,  and  they  will 
be  much  refreshed  by  laying  an  liour  or 
tw'O  in  spring  water.  Careful  picking,  and 
washing,  and  drying  in  a cloth,  in  propor- 
tion of  each  herb,  requires  attention.  The 
sauce  may  be  thus  prepared  lioil  two  eggs 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  then  put 
them  in  cold  water  for  a few  minutes,  so 
that  the  yolks  may  become  quite  cold  and 
hard.  Hub  them  through  a coarse  sieve 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  mix  them  with  a 
tablespoonlul  of  water  or  cream,  and  then 
add  two  table.spoonfuls  of  line  flask  oil  or 
melted  butter  ; mi.x,  and  add  by  degrees,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the  same  quantity 
of  mustard;  mix  till  smooth,  then  incor- 
porate with  the  other  ingredients  about 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  ; then  pour 
this  sauce  down  the  side  ol  the  salad-bowl, 
but  do  not  stir  up  the  salad  till  wanted  to 
be  eaten.  Garnish  the  top  of  the  salad  with 
the  white  of  the  eggs  cut  in  slices  : or  tlu’se 
may  be  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
ornamental  on  the  table.  Some  persons 
may  fancy  they  are  able  to  prepare  a salad 
without  previous  instruction,  but,  like  every- 
thing else,  a little  knowledge,  in  this  case, 
may  not  be  thrown  away. 

SALAD  VINEGAR.— Take  of  Tarragon- 
savory,  chives,  eschalots,  three  ounces  eacli; 
a handful  of  the  tops  ol  mint  and  balm,  all 
dry  and  pounded  ; put  into  a wide- mouthed 
bottle  with  a gallon  of  the  best  vinegar; 
cork  it  closely,  and  set  it  in  the  sun,  and  in 
a fortnight  strain  oil’,  and  squeeze  the  herbs ; 
let  it  stand  a day  or  two  to  settle,  and  then 
strain  it  through  a filtering  bag. 

SAL-AM.MONIAC, — This  is  employed  in 
fomentations,  and  as  a lotion  in  mania, 
plethoria.  apoplexy,  violent  headaches,  in- 
dolentinflammations, chilblains  and  gargles. 
It  disperses  indolent  humours  when  mixed 
with  soap-plaster  and  applied  uver  them. 
To  firm  a lotion,  add  a piece  the  size  ofa 
walnut  to  half  a pint  of  water,  and  dissolve ; 
cloths  dipped  in  it  produce  great  coldness, 
and  thereby  reduce  inflammation. 
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SAL- VOLATILE.— This  is  an  excellent 
stimulant,  and  frequently  employed  in 
languor,  faintings,  hysteria,  flatulent  colic, 
and  nervous  debility,  in  doses  of  from  half 
a teaspoonful  to  two  teaspoonfuls  ; it  may 
be  given  with  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  of 
lavender  in  a wineglass  of  water,  which  in- 
creases its  beneficial  effect. 

SALE  OR  RETURN.— When  goods  are 
sold  upon  sa/e  or  return,  no  absolute  property 
is  vested  in  the  conditional  vendor  ; and  the 
sale  of  them  contrary  to  the  price  or  terms 
agreed  upon  subjects  him  to  an  action.  But 
though  while  the  goods  remain  unsold  in 
the  hands  of  such  conditional  vendor,  no 
absolute  property  vests  in  him.  yet,  in  the 
event  of  bankruptcy,  they  would  doubtles.s 
pass  to  the  assignees  as  goods  in  Ids  pos- 
session, order,  or  disposal ; nor  would  any 
agreement  between  the  p;irties  protect  the 
goods  from  the  operation  of  tlie  statute. 

SALEP. — A preparation  from  the  biilb.s 
of  the  orchis  mascnla.  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  the  Levant,  but  some  of  it  is  brought 
from  India.  It  consists  of  peculiar  kind  of 
gums,  termed  bassorin  and  feoula.  It  is 
more  nutritious  than  arrowroot  or  sago, 
and  consequently  is  better  adapted  for  tlH' 
convalescent  than  the  sick.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  pounded  salep  in  hot  water 
with  assiduous  stirring,  and  adding  to  the 
solution  sugar  and  milk. 

SALINE  DR.AUGIIT.-Dissolvo  a 
scrupleof  salt  of  tartar  in  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon-juice  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
water  ; sweeten  with  lump-sugar,  and  drink 
while  it  effervesces.  This  is  an  ertcellent 
remedy  for  sore  throats  and  nausea. 

SALLY  LUNNS.— Take  two  pounds  of  fine 
flour,  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  with  :i. 
little  warm  water ; this  must  be  put  to  rise  for 
Itali  an  hour.  Put  two  otinces  of  butter  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  ns  much  new' milk  as  will 
make  it  a proper  stifl'ness ; mix  all  well  up, 
and  put  it  into  cups ; wlien  risen,  bake  them 
in  rather  a quick  oven. 

igp  Flour,  2 lbs. ; yeast,  2 dessert  spoon- 
fuls ; butter,  2 ozs. ; egg,  yolk  of  1 ; milk 
and  rvater,  suflicient. 

SALMAGUNDI.-A  preparation  used  as 
side  dish,  and  a very  inviting  one  if  of  deli- 
cate shape  and  varied  colours.  For  this 
purpose,  chop  separately  the  while  part  of 
a cold  chicken,  or  of  veal,  the  yolks  of  four 
or  five  eggs,  and  tlie  same  number  of  whites 
of  eggs  ; a large  handful  of  parsley,  six 
anchovies,  some  beet-root,  pickled  red  cali- 
bage,  ham,  and  grated  tongue,  or  anything 
well  flavoured  and  of  a good  colour.  Put 
a saucer  or  basin  into  a round  dish,  or  a 
smaller  dish  into  a long  one,  then  make 
rows  round  it,  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
growing  smaller  tow:irds  the  top  : making 
choice  of  such  of  the  ingredients  for  eacli 
row  as  will  moat  vary  the  colour ; put 
blitter  at  the  top,  worked  into  any  desired 
shape,  and  a little  sprig  of  curled  parslev 
may  also  he  stuck  in.  Nothing  need  be  pn't 
into  the  dish,  ns  fhesalmagundi  may  be  laid 
in  rows,  or  put  into  the  half  whites  of  eggs, 
which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright’  by 
euttiiig  olfa  small  piece  at  the  round  end. 
In  the  latter  case,  each  half  egg  has  but  one 
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ingredient.  Curled  butter  and  parsley  may 
be  put  118  a garnish  between. 

SALMON. -Salmon  fialiing  is  one  of  the 
most  dillicult  and  delicate  brunches  in  the 
art  ol  angling.  It  requires  a dexterous 
hand  and  an  acute  eye  to  raise  and  stroke 
this  tish,  and  when  this  is  achieved,  the 
sport  may  be  said  to  be  only  begun.  The 
salmon  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  large  rapid 
rivers,  especially  in  such  as  have  pebbly, 
gravelly,  and  sometimes  weedy  bottoms. 
When  Iceding,  this  fish  generally  prefers  the 
rough  and  upper  parts  of  gentle  streams, 
and  the  tails  of  large  ones  ; when  gorged 
they  retire  to  the  deep,  broad  water.  When 


in  motion  they  swim  very  fast,  usually  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  near  the  ground. 
They  also  move  more  at  night  than  in  the 
day.”  halting  at  convenient  places,  under 
bushes,  weeds,  banks,  rocky  projections,  or 
stones.  The  salmon  bites  best  from  si.x  till 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  in  the 
af  ternoon  until  sunset,  especially  tvhen  there 
is  a moderate  breeze  upon  the  water.  The 
chief  months  to  angle  for  them  are  March, 
April,  May.  and  June,  though  they  will  take 
a tly  until  October,  but  they  are  then  out  of 
season;  and  if  tried  for  let  it  be  with  lob- 
worms and  minnows.  Worm  Usliing  for 
salmon  should  be  practised  with  a long  and 
firm  rod.  of,  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  according  to  circumstances.  A full- 
sized  multiplying  reel,  or  otherwise  a large 
single  one,  should  be  adapted  to  the  rod, 
sufficient  to  contain  at  least  forty  yards  of 
the  best  silk  and  hair  line,  twisted  very 
stout,  looped  to  a foot  length  of  gut,  with  a 
hook  link  of  double,  or  of  the  very  strongest 
single  salmon  gut.  which  will  in  all  general 
cases  be  found  sufficient.  Fishing  with  lob- 
worms for  salmon  is  often  practised  by 
means  of  a leger-line.  Use  a No.  1.  2,  or  3 
hook,  run  it  through  the  middle  of  a lob- 
worm well  secured,  and  pull  it  above  the 
shank ; then  take  a second,  and  put  the  hook 
in  an  inch  below  the  tail,  drawing  it  on  ttie 
hook  about  three-fourths  of  the  length,  the 
end  of  the  worm  being  at  its  point;  then 
draw  down  the  first  to  the  latter  worm. 
Drop  this  bait  into  any  likely  situation,  and 
the  current  will  give  motion  to  it  by  means 
of  the  louse  portion  of  line  below  the  head  ; 
and  when  it  has  remained  a few  minutes 
without  a bite,  gently  move  it  a little  up  the 
stream,  and  again  let  the  plumb  rest  at  the 
bottom.  Drop  it  also  in  strong  eddies,  and 


at  the  declivities  leading  intodeep  pools,  and 
particularly  on  the  edges  of  the  rocky  pre- 
cipices under  the  water.  'Ihese  will  be 
found  killing  methods  to  play  lob-worma 
and  they  are  seldom  so  shown  but  that  they 
are  taken,  if  salmon  are)  present  and  on  the 
feed  The  time  when  the  water  is  too  much 
discoloured  for  tly-fishing.  is  tliat  in  which 
angling  with  the  worm  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  taking  of  large  salmon,  if  thecolour- 
Ing  be  considerable,  and  the  water  much 
agitated,  use  lob-worms ; but  should  the 
water  be  moderately  coloured  only,  the 
largest  of  the  other  varieties,  as  brandlings 
and  marsh-worms  sometimes  kill  best; 
when  there  is  wind  while  the  water  is  clear- 
ing, almost  any  worm  will  be  readily  taken. 
In  very  Ijright  weather,  and  bright  water 
also,  small  worms,  well  shown  on  a fine 
hook,  as  No.  4 or  5,  will  often  attract  when 
flies  of  all  kinds  fail.  It  is  necessary  in  all 
these  practices  to  observe,  that  the  salmon 
requires  the  utmost  caution  in  approaching 
his  haunts ; to  ensure  success,  the  angler 
should,  if  possible,  be  absolutely  hidden: 
the  shadow  of  even  the  rod  and  line  ought 
not  to  fall  on  the  water;  but  all  ought  to  be 
still  and  quiet  around,  to  lull  into  security 
this  watchful  fish.  Except  in  very  gloomy 
blustering  weather,  to  ensure  sport,  begin 
your  fishing  as  early  as  possible  after  day- 
light, and  continue  it  in  the  evening  as  late 
as  any  light  remains.  In  bright  nights  it  is 
not  unusual  to  fish  all  night  long,  with  the 
lob- worm  both  above  and  below,  that  is,  on 
the  top  and  in  the  depths.  If  much  dew  is 
falling,  salmon  will  not  bite.  When  the 
salmon  takes  the  bait,  the  line  is  felt  to  be 
lighter  ; and  sometimes  a sudden  pull  is 
experienced ; in  the  former  instance,  give 
the  fish  time  to  gorge,  and  then  strike  pretty 
sharp,  but  not  violently  ; in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  probable  the  fish  has  hooked  himself, 
and  you  should  strike  more  moderately  ; but 
iu  most  instances,  keep  a light  line.  Salmon 
generally  take  the  worm  gently  within  their 
lips,  as  It  were,  and  then  swim  away  to  gorge 
it.  “While  they  are  moving  you  must  not 
check  them,  but  give  them  line,  until  a 
sudden  tightening  of  it  tells  you  the  bait 
has  been  gorged.  Then  strike  gently, 
and  play  your  fish  boldly,  according  to  the 
strength  of  your  tackle.  The  landing  of 
salmon  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of 
a gaff- hook.  If  one  be  not  at  hand,  draw  the 
fish  on  a bank,  and  by  putting  a finger  into 
the  gills  draw  it  out.  The  capricious  appe- 
tite of  salmon  will  occasionally  render  it 
necessary  for  the  angler  to  try  various  other 
baits;  all  the  larvse  are  taken  by  them  ; but 
more  frequently  the  fresh- water  snails  of 
every  variety  are  found  enticing.  The 
mussel,  limpet,  cockle  shrimp,  &c..  are  often 
used,  and  it  may  be  almost  said,  that  there 
is  no  bait  whatever  taken  by  any  other  fish 
which  salmon  will  not  likewise  be  lured  by  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  prudent,  when  the  angler 
is  satisfied  that  there  are  salmon  in  the  water 
before  him,  to  vary  his  bait  to  suit  their 
tastes.  'The  marine  testaceous  baits  are 
found  to  answer  best  in  or  near  tideways,  in 
which  situations  they  will  also  take  the  sea- 
worm,  called  the  lurgan,  sometimes  better 
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than  the  earth-worms;  and  it  is  observed 
that  salmon  are  more  ready  to  do  so  when 
the  tide  is  risiiijr  than  when  it  is  falling  ; it 
is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  shrimps, 
which  they  will  occasionally  seize,  when 
drawn  on  the  top  of  the  water,  with  great 
eagerness.  With  a rising  tide,  insects  are 
stirred  up,  and  small  11s h forced  forward  by 
the  current,  which  the  fish  are  then  on  the 
look-out  for  and  ready  to  receive.  Fish 
baits,  used  either  for  trolling  or  spinning, 
are  also  very  tempting  to  salmon.  Salmon 
will  likewise  readily  take  gudgeons,  either 
by  spinning  or  on  a gorge- hook.  When 
spun,  take  otf  a breast  tin  of  one  side,  and  a 
vent  fin  of  the  other.  The  method  of  troll- 
ing with  the  various  baits  does  not  differ 
from  that  employed  with  fish  baits  on  the 
gorge-hook  generally.  The  practice  proves 
a very  convenient  one  from  the  sides  of  wide 
rivers,  or  whenever  the  salmon-haunts  can 
be  approached  sulliciently  near  to  spin  a 
bait;  for  the  gorge-lead  will  allow  it  to  be 
cast  to  a considerable  distance.  This  proves 
a good  method  also  in  waters  of  extreme 
depth,  as  in  locks,  &c. ; and  then  a trolled 
bait  likewise  often  shows  better  from  a boat 
than  a spinning  bait.  The  spinning  bait  is, 
however  one  of  the  most  killing  methods 
among  all  those  employed  by  the  angler  in 
the  capture  of  salmon.  Thus  there  appear 
few  baits  more  successful  than  a full-grown 
minnow  when  it  is  well  spun ; but  when  the 
water  is  much  coloured,  a bleak,  if  it  can  be 
procured,  is  preferable.  The  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  tackle  used  are  exactly  the 
same  as  employed  in  similar  fishing  for 
trout,  except  that  every  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  stronger.  As  a general 
bait,  minnows  are  to  be  preferred ; the 
largest  salmon  seldom  refusing  a minnow  if 
well  shown  ; neither  is  it  too  large  for  the 
smallest  fish.  Under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  small  baits  and  fine  tackle,  both 
large  and  small  fi.sli  may  be  captured  by 
them  ; but  as  regards  the  tackle,  this  must 
be  received  with  limitation.  In  some  of  the 
Scotch  and  irish  lakes,  where  a fish  of 
twenty  or  twenty- five  pounds  may  be 
hooked,  it  would  be  most  unwise  not  to  be 
prepared  accordingly  : here  a common  pillar 
v/inch  only  should  be  employed,  with  sixty 
or  eighty  yards  of  powerlul  line,  and  armed 
with  strong  hooks  firmly  whipped  to  gimp 
instead  of  gut.  In  very  wide  rivers,  and  in 
lakes  or  lochs,  a boat  is  of  great  assistance 
in  salmon  fishing,  and  in  many  situations  it 
is  indispensable.  From  a boat  either  an- 
chored, rowed,  or  gently  drif  ting,  by  trolling 
with  salmon-fry  and  small  trout,  very  large 
fish  are  taken. 

SALHON  BAKED. — Take  a piece  of  sal- 
mon and  cut  it  in  slices  an  inch  thick ; make 
a forcemeat,  as  follows:— Take  some  of  the 
flesh  of  the  salmon,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  meat  of  an  eel,  with  a few  mush- 
rooms; season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  cloves ; beat  it  all  together  till  it  is  very 
fine  ; boil  the  crumb  of  a penny  roll  in  milk, 
beat  with  it  four  eggs  till  it  is  thick,  let  it 
cool,  and  mix  it  all  together  with  four  raw 
eggs;  take  the  skin  from  the  salmon,  and 
lay  the  slices  in  a dish ; cover  every  slice 
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with  the  forcemeat,  pour  some  melted  butter 
over  them,  and  add  a few  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
lay  the  crust  round  the  dish,  and  stick 
oysters  round  it;  put  it  into  an  oven,  and 
when  it  is  of  a fine  brown,  pour  over  it  a 
little  melted  butter,  with  some  port  wine 
boiled  in  it,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

SALMON  BOILED,— Clean  it  carefully, 
boil  it  gently,  putting  it  in  cold  water,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  done. 
Let  the  water  be  boiling,  if  the  fish  is 
crimped  or  split  in  slices.  If  under-done  it 
is  very  unwholesome.  Serve  with  shrimp 
or  anchovy  sauce.  Salmon  takes  nearly  as 
long  as  meat,  and  for  a large  fish  a quarter 
of  an  hour  per  pound  will  not  be  too  much 
to  allow. 

SALMON  BROILED.— Take  some  slices 
cut  Ifonr  a fine  salmon,  wipe  them  clean  and 
dry;  melt  some  butter  smooth  and  fine, 
with  a little  flour  and  salt,  put  the  pieces  of 
salmon  into  it,  and  roll  them  about  that  the 
butter  may  cover  them  all  over ; then  lay 
them  on  a nice  clean  gridiron,  and  broil 
them  over  a clear  but  very  slow  fire;  while 
the  salmon  is  broiling  make  sauce  with  a 
couple  of  anchovies  washed,  boned,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces,  a leek  cut  into  three  or  lour 
long  pieces;  set  on  a saucepan  with  some 
butter  and  a little  flour,  put  in  the  ingre- 
dients, with  some  capers  cut  small,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a littlenutnieg ; add  to 
them  some  warm  water,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar;  shake  the  saucepan  till  it  boils, 
and  the  sauce  is  done : when  the  salmon  is 
on  one  side,  turn  it  on  the  other  till  it  is 
quite  done  ; take  the  leek  out  of  the  sauce, 
pour  it  into  a dish  and  lay  the  broiled  salmon 
upon  it. 

SALMON  COLLARED.  — Split  such  a 
part  of  the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make 
a handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and 
having  mixed  salt,  white  pepper,  pounded 
mace,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  in  quantity  to 
season  it  very  high,  rub  it  inside  and  out 
well.  Then  roll  it  tight,  and  tie  it  up  with 
broad  tape;  put  as  much  water  and  one- 
third  of  vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay- 
leaves,  salt,  and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover 
close,  and  simmer  till  done  enough.  Drain 
and  boil  the  liquor  quickly,  and  put  on  ; when 
cold,  serve  W’ith  fennel.  It  is  an  elegant 
dish,  and  e.xtremely  palatable. 

SALMON  CURRIED.-Broil  slightly  as 
above,  then  mix  half  an  ounce  of  curry- 
powder  to  each  pound  of  fish,  with  a good 
gravy  or  stock;  stew  gently  in  tliis  for  half 
an  hour,  and  serve  with  rice  as  usual. 

SALMON  CUTLETS.  — Cut  them  from 
a piece  of  a split  salmon  without  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  rub  them 
over  with  egg  well  beaten  ; season  with 
pepper  and  salt  ; dip  them  in  chopped  herbs 
and  bread  crumbs  ; f ry  them  as  you  would  a 
veal  cutlet;  serve  with  India  pickle  sauce, 
cut  pieces  half  an  inch  thick,  season  them, 
put  them  in  paper,  and  broil  until  hot 
through;  serve  with  lemon  only.  This  is 
usually  eaten  at  breakfast.  Slice  the  salmon, 
and  cover  it  with  salt  for  two  hours;  then 
dry  it,  and  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  eggs. 
Fry  it  in  oil,  and  serve  it  cold  with  salad. 
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Any  small  pieces  of  salmon  may  be  served 
with  salad  nr  with  salad  sauce. 

SALMON  DKIUD.  — Kiib  your  fish  with 
cuinraoii  salt,  and  hane  it  to  drain  twelve 
liours,  if  a lartje  ll.sh.  Take  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  rub  your  lish  with  it ; let  it  lie 
twenty-four  hours,  then  put  a stick  across 
it,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  If  a small  fish, 
twelve  hours  will  salt  it.  The  head  is  taken 
oil',  and  the  iish  split  open  to  the  skin  of  the 
back.  Cut  the  lish  in  slices ; wrap  it  in 
paper,  butter,  and  broil  it. 

SALMON  IN  CASES.— Take  a piece  of 
salmon,  cut  it  into  small  cutlets,  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; take 
as  many  half  sheets  of  paper  as  cutlets,  and 
put  a pieceof  cutlet  in  each  fold  of  the  paper, 
that  nothing  can  run  out;  pour  a little 
melted  butter  over  the  papers,  and  then 
strew  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  the  butter, 
put  them  in  a tin  oven,before  the  lire,  but 
take  care  the  papers  do  not  burn ; when  they 
are  done  enough,  serve  as  they  are,  without 
sauce. 

SALMON,  KIPPERED.  —[Cut  the  fish 
down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe.  Rub  the 
whole  with  common  salt,  alter  scaling  it; 
let  it  hang  twenty-four  hours  to  drain. 
Pound  three  or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  fish,  two  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar; 
rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into  the  salmon, 
and  lay  it  on  a large  dish  or  trays  two  days  ; 
then  rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  more  it  will  be  fit  to  dry  ; 
wipe  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it  either 
in  a wood  chimney  or  in  an  airy  place,  keep- 
ing it  open  with  two  small  sticks ; or  rub 
with  brown  pyroligneous  acid.  Kippered 
salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only 
just  warm  through,  with  egg  sauce,  and 
mashed  potatoes ; or  it  may  be  boiled,  espe- 
cially the  part  near  the  head. 

SALMON,  PICKLED. — Take  a whole 
fish,  bone  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  (good-sized, 
square  ones) ; place  them  in  a jar  with  split 
allspice  and  whole  pepper;  then  tie  a bladder 
on  the  top,  to  prevent  any  water  getting  in ; 
put  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  let 
it  keep  so  for  two  hours  ; then  take  it  out, 
and  when  quite  cold,  add  as  much  cold 
vinegar  as  there  is  liquor,  and  the  salmon 
will  be  delicious. 

SALMON  PIE.— Boil  salmon  as  for  eat- 
ing, remove  the  skin  and  take  all  the  bones 
out,  aud  pound  themeat  very  fine  in  a mortar, 
with  mace,  nutmeg,  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  your  taste;  raise  the  pie,  and  put  flowers 
or  leaves  on  the  sides  ; put  the  salmon  in 
and  cover  it,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half ; 
whan  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  take  off  the 
cover,  and  put  in  four  ounces  of  rich  melted 
butter ; cut  a lemon  in  slices,  and  lay  over 
it ; stick  in  two  or  three  leaves  of  fennel, 
and  send  it  to  table  without  a cover. 

SALMON  PUDDING.-Pound  or  chop 
well  and  rub  through  a sieve  one  pound  ot 
cold  boiled  salmon  treed  entirely  from  bone 
and  skin,  and  blend  itlightly  but  thoroughly 
with  half  a pound  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a 


teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  cream,  a seasoning  ol  line 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  four  well- whisked 
eggs.  Press  the  mixture  closely  and  evenly 
into  a deep  dish  or  mould  buttered  in  every 
part,  and  bake  it  for  one  hour  in  a moderate 
oven.  . 

Salmon,  Ilb, ; bread  crumbs,  ilb.  ; 
essence  Of  anchovies,  1 tea»poonful ; cream, 
i pint ; eggs,  4 ; salt  and  cayenne  to 
season. 

SALMON,  TO  Carve.  — Give  a portion 
of  the  back  and  belly  to  each  person,  or  as 
desired.  If  a whole  salmon  is  served,  re- 
member that  the  choice  parts  are  next  the 
head,  the  thin  part  is  the  next  beat,  and  the 
tail  the  least  esteemed.  Make  an  incision 


along  the  back, and  another  from  the  front; 
cut  the  thickest  part  between  for  the  lean ; 
and  hinder  part  lor  the  fat.  When  the  fish 
is  very  thick,  do  not  help  too  near  the  bone, 
as  the  flavour  and  colour  are  not  so  good. 

SALMON,  TO  Choose.— When  salmon  is 
fresh,  the  flesh  is  of  a fine  red,  but  par- 
ticularly so  at  the  gills ; the  scales  should 
be  very  bright,  and  the  fish  very  stiff. 

SALSIFY.  — This  vegetable,  delicately 
fried  in  butter,  which  is  a common  mode 
of  serving  it  abroad,  forms  a delicious 
second  course  dish ; it  is  also  good  when 
plain— boiled,  drained,  and  served  in  gravy, 
or  even  with  melted  butter.  Wash  the 
roots,  scrape  gently  off  the  dark  outside 
skin,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  as 
they  are  done,  to  prevent  them  turning 
black;  cut  them  into  lengths  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  when  all  are  ready  put 
them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a couple 
of  spoonfuls  of  white  vinegar,  or  the  juice 
of  a lemon  ; they  will  be  done  in  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Try  them 
with  a fork,  and  when  perfectly  tender, 
drain,  and  serve  them  with  white  sauce, 
rich  brown  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

SALT,  Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
The  use  of  salt  as  a condiment,  or  as  an 
addition  to  food,  is  undoubtedly  attended 
with  beneficial  effects.  Its  immediate  office 
is  to  soften  and  dissolve  the  food,  and  this 
renders  the  process  of  digestion  more  per- 
fect; it  forms,  moreover,  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood,  and  of  the  body  gene- 
rally. If  salt  be  denied,  the  digestion  is 
weakened  ; the  general  tone  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  are  impaired,  and  worms 
are,  in  consequence,  likely  to  be  generated  in 
the  intestines.  Salt,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
an  addition  to  the  food  of  all.  and  to  chil- 
dren, especially,  attention  should  be  paid  in 
this  respect;  and  for  their  use,  bay-salt 
will  be  found  the  most  suitable,  as  it  con- 
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tains  all  the  mineral  elements  of  sea- water, 
and  is  almost  as  efficacious  when  regularly 
used  as  sea-air.  It  is,  however,  a very 
different  thing,  to  eat  salt  with  food  and  to 
live  upon  fish  or  meat  which  has  been 
salted.  In  the  latter  case,  certain  chemical 
effects  ve  exerted  upon  the  meat  and  its 
nutrient  constituents,  by  the  salt,  which 
modify  considerably  the  nutriment  afforded 
to  the  body.  Salt  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
medicinal.  In  some  cases  of  convalescence, 
in  which  the  craving  for  it  becomes  intense, 
it  should  be  allowed.  It  appears  to  act  as 
a tonic.  Trora  one  to  two  ounces  of  salt 
dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water,  forms  an 
excellent  domestic  emetic.  It  may,  how- 
ever, purge  instead  of  causing  vomiting. 
It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a clyster  to  destroy 
worms.  Externally,  salt  is  used  in  solu- 
tion, in  which  cases  it  seems  to  have  a tonic 
effect ; warm  saline  bathing  is  efficacious  in 
rheumatism.  For  local  bathing  alter  inju- 
ries; such  as  sprains,  &c.,  the  salt  water 
douche  is  well  adapted  to  impart  strength. 
For  the  above  purposes,  a pound  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  three  gallons  of  water  is  a good 
average  strength.  Salt  is  also  a valuable 
addition  to  the  food  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  from  a 
cow  is  improved  by  giving  to  it  in  some 
malt,  grains,  or  other  Ibod,  about  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  salt,  an  hour  before  milking. 
Horses  are  kept  in  health  by  giving  about 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  twice  a day.  It  should 
also  be  given  to  sheep  to  the  extent  of  from 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  an  ounce  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours ; and  poultry 
is  much  improved  when  fattening,  it  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  salt  be  added  to  every 
pound  weight  of  their  food.  Salt  also  acts 
as  a manure.  The  properties  of  salt  chiefly 
useful  in  agriculture,  are  the  supply  of  its 
constituents,  soda  and  chlorine  ; attraction 
for  moisture  and  resistance  of  freezing ; 
sharpness,  without  acid  or  alkaline ; solu- 
bility and  penetration  of  porous  matters  : 
promotion  ol  putrefaction  when  used 
sparingly,  though  the  contrary  when  used 
freely ; mutual  decomposition  with  lime 
and  some  of  its  compounds,  as  well  as 
some  other  salts,  giving  rise  to  other  and 
often  more  active  tertilisers.  The  benefits 
resulting  to  the  farmer  from  the  use  ol 
salt  are  as  follows In  the  soil- retention 
of  moisture  and  softness;  general  pene- 
tration and  digestion  of  all  the  materials 
of  vegetable  Ibod  to  enrich  the  root-sap; 
and  destruction  of  vermin  and  of  seeds 
when  used  freely.  On  other  manures,  the 
destruction  of  all  vermin,  weeds,  roots,  and 
seeds  ; the  digestive  action  just  described  ; 
mutual  decomposition  with  lime  and  its 
compounds,  to  the  advantage  of  both  ; and 
an  improvement  in  the  efficacy  of  ammo- 
nical  manures,  whilst  it  greatly  reduces 
their  cost.  In  the  plant,  improvements  in 
the  taste,  wholesomeness,  and  nutritive 
powers,  and  earlier  maturity. 

SALT,  TO  I’REPAUE  FOR  TABLE.— Take 
a lump  of  salt  of  the  size  you  think  proper, 
and  if  not  quite  dry,  place  it  in  a plate 
before  the  fire  to  make  it  so,  then  pound  it 
in  a mortar  till  it  is  perfectly  flue;  this 
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done,  fill  your  salt-cellars  with  it  higher 
than  the  brim,  and  with  the  flat  side  of  a 
knile  that  has  a smooth  edge,  take  it  off  ami 
press  it  down  even  with  the  top.  If  the 
salt-cellars  are  not  smooth  on  the  top, 
cut  it  in  notches  ; a tablespoon  is  the  be.'.t 
tool  to  press  and  smooth  the  salt  in  them — 
or  it  makes  them  look  very  neat,  it  the  bot- 
tom of  the  salt-cellar  is  ornamented ; and 
place  the  bottom  of  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  for  the  same  purpose.  The  salt  should 
be  in  a lump,  that  it  may  be  tree  from  dirt, 
and  the  knile  must  have  a smooth  edge. 

SALT  FISH  BOILED. — When  very  salt 
and  dry,  this  must  be  long  soaked  belore  it 
is  boiled,  but  it  is  generally  supplied  by  the 
fishmongers  nearly  or  quite  ready  to  dress. 
IThen  it  is  not  so,  lay  it  lor  a night  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  let  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  then  again 
put  it  into  water,  and  continue  this  until  it 
is  well  softened.  Brush  it  very  clean,  wash 
it  thoroughly,  and  put  it  with  abundance  of 
cold  water  into  the  fish-kettle  ; place  it  near 
the  fire,  and  let  it  heat  very  slowly  indeed. 
Keep  it  just  on  the  point  of  simmering, 
without  allowing  it  ever  to  boil  (which 
would  rendert  it  hard)  from  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  a luli  hour,  according  to  its 
weight;  should  it  be  quite  small  and  thin, 
less  time  will  be  sufficient  ibr  it;  but  by 
following  these  directious,  the  fish  will  be 
almost  as  good  as  if  it  tvere  ifesh.  The 
scum  should  be  cleared  off  with  great  care 
from  the  beginning.  Egg  sauce  and  boiled 
parsnips  are  the  usual  accompaniment  to 
salt  fish,  which  should  be  dished  upon  a hot 
napkin,  which  is  sometimes  thickly  strewed 
with  chopped  eggs. 

SALT  FISH  FIE.— Boil  a side  of  sajt 
fish  in  the  ordinary  manner;  cut  a square 
piece  out  of  the  middle,  about  the  size  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ; take  the  skin  oil’  the 
other  part,  and  remove  all  the  bones  ; mince 
the  fish  very  small  with  six  eggs,  boiled 
hard;  season  it  with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
pounded  rice;  then  slice  the  crumb  of 
French  rolls  into  a pan,  pour  over  it  a quart 
of  boiling  milk,  and  let  it  stand  to  souk;  iu 
the  mean  time,  make  a good  pnfl'  paste,  and 
cover  the  dish  all  over;  have  in  readiness, 
two  spoonfuls  of  parsley  shred  very  tine, 
beat  the  bread  well  together,  then  put  iu 
the  fish  and  eggs,  and  chopped  parsley ; 
stir  all  well  together;  melt  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  stir  it  into 
the  ingredients,  with  a little  lemon- juice; 
pour  this  into  the  dish,  lay  the  square  piece 
of  fish  in  the  middle ; cover  it  over,  and 
bake  it  for  an  hour  or  a little  more. 

SALT  FISH,  WITH  CtiEAM.  — Take  and 
boil  some  salt  fish  till  about  three  parts 
done.  Divide  it  into  flakes,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  some  cream,  a little  pepper, 
and  a handlul  of  parsley  scalded  and 
chopped.  Stew  it  gently  till  tender,  thicken 
the  sauce  with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  serve  hot. 

SALTING  MEAT.— In  the  summer  sea- 
son, especially,  meat  is  ifeqiiently  spoiled 
by  the  cook  loigetting  to  take  out  the  ker- 
nels ;_  one  in  the  udder  of  a round  of  beef,  in 
the  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  round,  those 
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about  the  thick  end  of  the  Hunk.  If  ttiese 
are  not  taken  out,  the  meat  will  not  keep. 
The  art  of  salting  meat  is  to  rub  in  the 
salt  tlioroiighly  and  evenly  into  every  part, 
and  to  fill  all  llie  holes  full  of  salt  where 
the  kernels  were  taken  out,  and  where  the 
butcher’s  skewers  were.  A round  of  beef 
weighing  twenty  - live  pounds  will  take 
a pound  and  a half  of  salt  to  be  rubbed  in 
all  at  first,  and  requires  to  be  turned  and 
rubbed  every  day  with  the  brine;  it  will  be 
ready  for  dressing  in  four  days,  if  you  do 
not  wish  it  very  salt.  In  summer,  tlie 
sooner  meat  is  salted  alter  it  is  killed  the 
better,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  delend  it 
from  flies.  In  winter,  it  will  eat  the  shorter 
and  tenderer,  if  kept  a few  days  (according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  weather)  until  its 
fibre  has  become  short  and  tender,  as  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has  been 
acted  upon  by  tlie  salt.  In  frosty  weather, 
take  care  the  meat  is  not  frozen,  and  warm 
the  salt  in  a frying-pan.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  equally  unfavourable  for 
the  process  of  salting— in  the  former  the 
meat  changes  before  the  salt  can  affect  it— 
in  the  latter  it  is  so  hardened,  and  its  juices 
are  so  congealed,  that  the  salt  cannot  pene- 
trate it.  If  you  wish  it  red,  rub  it  first  with 
saltpetre,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  like  quantity  of  moist  sugar,  to  a 
pound  of  common  salt.  You  may  impreg- 
nate meat  with  a very  agreeable  vegetable 
flavour,  by  pounding  some  sweet  herbs  and 
an  onion  with  the  salt;  you  make  it  still 
more  relishing  by  adding  a little  zest  or 
savoury  spice. 

SALTS. — This  medicine,  commonly  known 
as  Epsom  salts,  consists  of  a compound  of 
magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid— sulphate  of 
magnesia— and  derive  their  names  from 
having  been  first  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  a spring  situated  near 
Epsom,  in  Surrey,  wlrcli  contains  the  salt 
in  large  quantity.  They  are  now  prepared 
largely  from  magnesian  limestone,  and  also 
from  sea-water.  Epsom  salts  are  tolerably 
certain  in  their  action,  and  do  not  gripe 
much  ; on  these  accounts  the  medicine  is  a 
most  valuable  one  in  many  diseases,  par- 
ticularly in  persona  of  a full  habit;  but,  as 
generally  employed,  it  is  not  suitable  for  a 
common  or  frequently  repeated  aperient. 
From  its  being  in  many  instances  taken  in 
a state  of  too  concentrated  solution,  it  acts 
in  a peculiar  manner  on  the  blood,  so  as  to 
produce  serious  debilitating  effects  : more- 
over, after  the  action  of  a dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  the  bowels  in  those  liable  to  habitual 
constipation,  are  very  apt  to  be  left  with  a 
greater  tendency  to  inaction  than  before ; 
nevertheless,  in  persons  of  full  strong  habit, 
an  occasional  dose  of  the  medicine  is,  with- 
out question,  beneficial  ; but  it  should  be 
taken  in  smaller  quantity,  and  much  more 
largely  diluted  than  is  usually  done.  The 
question  of  dilution  is  a very  important  one 
in  the  administration  of  salts,  and  if  at- 
tended to,  renders  it  safe  and  efficient  even 
for  the  comparatively  delicate.  From  half 
a drachm,  or  even  less,  to  a drachm,  should 
be  dissolved  in  six  ounces  or  half  a pint  of 
cold  or  tepid  water,  and  taken  on  first  rising 


in  the  morning,  when  the  dose  should  be 
followed  by  a fluid  breakfast;  many  persons 
liable  to  constipation  find  this  method  a 
simple  and  effectual  remedy,  which  may  be 
used  for  weeks  together.  From  live  to  ten 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  often  a 
good  addition  to  the  dose,  and  one  which 
at  the  same  time  corrects  in  some  degree 
the  bitterness  of  the  salt.  If  there  is  de- 
bility, either  of  the  stomach,  or  generally, 
from  a quarter  to  half  a grain  of  quinine,  or 
of  some  salt  of  iron,  may  be  added.  The 
quinine  appears  to  increase  the  aperient 
power.  Tlie  most  convenient  method  of 
taking  Epsom  salts  in  this  form  is  to  dis- 
solve one  ounce  in  a pint  of  water,  adding 
the  acid  or  other  ingredients  in  proper  pro- 
portion. Of  the  solution,  from  half  to  a 
wliole  wineglassful  may  be  taken  tlie  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  diluted  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  before  taking  it ; or,  il 
preferred,  by  the  latter  being  drunk  imme- 
diately after  the  medicine.  The  following 
method  for  tlie  administration  of  Epsom 
salts  is  also  recommended  Take  of  water 
about  one  pint,  powder  of  roasted  coflee  two 
and  a half  drachms,  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce; 
boil  well  for  two  minutes— not  in  a tinned 
vessel— remove  from  the  fire,  and  let  the 
mixture  infuse  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  the  development  of  the  aroma; 
then  filter,  or  merely  strain  off ; it  must  be 
sweetened  to  taste.  This  fluid  does  not  im- 
part tlie  slightest  bitterness  of  taste  to  the 
salt.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  simple 
infusion  of  coffee  is  not  capable  of  removing 
the  bitter  taste.  The  combination  of  Epsom 
salts  with  infusion  of  senna,  constituting 
the  common  black  draught,  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  active  occasional  purgative  in 
common  use.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  is  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween oxalic  acid  in  its  crystalline  commer- 
cial form  and  Epsom  salts,  and  that  in 
consequence,  fatal  mistakes  have  occurred. 
The  intensely  acid  taste  of  a single  crystal 
of  the  former,  would  at  once  clear  up  any 
doubt ; perhaps  it  might  be  well  always  to 
use  so  simple  a test. 

SAMPHIRE,  Culture  of.— This  plant 
is  not  easy  of  culture ; it  would  appear  to 
succeed  best  in  a rich  light  soil,  loamy  sand 
and  gravel  mi.xed  with  it.  It  must  be  in  a 
well  sheltered  situation,  and  requires  to  be 
freely  watered  in  dry  weather,  till  the  roots 
have  struck  deep  among  the  soil.  If  a few 
plants  can  be  induced  to  take  root  in  an  old 
wall,  or  on  an  artificial  rock-work,  they  will 
have  a fair  chance  of  remaining. 

SAMPHIRE,  TO  Pickle.— On  the  sea- 
coast  this  is  merely  preserved  in  water,  or 
equal  parts  of  sea- water  and  vinegar;  but 
as  it  is  sometimes  sent  fresh  as  a present  to 
inland  parts,  the  best  way  of  managing  it 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  steep  it  two 
days  in  brine,  then  drain  and  put  it  in  a 
stone  jar,  covered  with  vinegar,  and  having 
a lid,  over  which  put  thick  paste  of  Hour  and 
water,  and  set  it  in  a very  cool  oven  all 
night,  or  in  a warmer  oven  till  it  nearly  but 
not  quite  boils.  Then  let  it  stand  on  a warm 
hob  f or  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  become  quite 
cold  before  the  paste  is  removed  ; then  add 
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cold  vinegar  if  any  more  is  required,  and 
secure  as  other  pickles. 

SANDWICHES.  — These  require  more 
care  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them ; 
for  this  reason,  that  every  one  believes  he 
can  cut  sandwiches.  Where  any  quantity 
is  required,  the  bread  should  be  made  on 
purpose,  and  the  baker  should  be  desired  to 
bake  it  in  tins  ; and  either  add  a little  butter 
to  it  or  prove  it  well  before  it  is  put  in  tins, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  full  of  holes,  as  in 
that  case  too  much  butter  is  bad,  and  the 
sandwich  becomes  disagreeable  from  being 
greasy.  Cut  the  bread  moderately  thin, 
butter  it  very  slightly  indeed  ; lay  the  meat 
cut  thin,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
mustard,  as  may  be  required  ; cover  with  a 
second  slice  of  bread,  trim  the  edges,  put 
them  one  on  the  other,  and  cover  with  a 
damp  cloth  until  required.  Where  tongue 
is  used  it  should  be  boiled  the  day  before, 
and  when  thoroughly  done,  pressed  in  the 
mould  in  which  the  bread  is  to  be  baked. 
Chickens  boned  and  forced  with  a small 
quantity  of  forced  veal  and  ham,  and  treated 
in  the  same  w’ay,  will  make  excellent  sand- 
wiches. All  kinds  of  meat  used  for  sand- 
wiches should  be  thoroughly  done. 

SARDINES. —These  little  delicacies  are 
sometimes  imported  in  brine;  but  more 
generally  they  are  preserved  in  oil,  in  small 
tin  cases,  holding  from  half  a pound  to  a 
pound,  and  containing  in  each,  on  the 
average,  about  twelve  or  twenty-four  fish 
respectively,  at  one  shilling  and  two  shillings 
the  case.  They  are  a very  wholesome  and 
agreeable  addition  to  the  breakfast,  luncheon, 
or  supper  table. 

SAKSAPAKILLA  DECOCTION.— Take 
four  ounces  of  the  root,  slice  it  down  ; put 
the  slices  into  four  pints  of  water,  and 
simmer  for  four  hours.  Take  out  the  sarsa- 
parilla, and  beat  it  into  a mash  ; put  it  into 
the  liquor  again,  and  boil  down  to  two  pints, 
then  strain  and  cool  the  liquor.  Dose,  a 
wine-glassful,  three  times  a day.  Use,  to 
purify  the  blood  after  a course  of  mercury; 
or,  indeed,  whenever  any  taint  is  given  to 
the  constitution,  vitiating  the  blood,  and 
producing  eruptive  afl'ections. 

SASII-FASTENEK.— A contrivance  used 
for  preventing  windows  shaking  and  rattling 


with  the  wind.  This  will  arise  from  the 
sashes  not  lifting  tight  to  the  grooves,  and  is 
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to  be  prevented  by  tightening  them.  For 
this  purpose,  one  part  of  the  sash- fastener, 
c.  is  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  lower  rail  of 
the  upper  sash,  and  the  other  part,  B,  c,  D. 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  upper  rail  of  the 
lower  sash.  Then  the  part  A being  let 
dow'n  over  the  part  b,  which  travels  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  box  c,  is  made 
tight  by  the  thumb-screw  t>.  In  this  way 
both  sashes  are  drawn  to  press  against  the 
parting  bead  which  separates  the  two 
sashes  ; and,  in  consequence,  they  are  eflec- 
tually  prevented  from  shaking,  or  from  any 
lateral  or  perpendicular  movement  what- 
ever, when  the  window  is  shut. 

SASS  AFK.A.S.— A laurel  growing  in  Bri- 
tain, and  used  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the- 
West  Indies  and  America.  The  wood,  root, 
and  oil  are  employed,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
chips  is  used  as  tea,  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
and  gout.  It  operates  very  beneficially  as 
a diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

SATIN  SHOES,  to  Clean.— Rub  them 
the  lengthway  of  the  satin  with  a piece  of 
new  white  llannel,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine. 
If  slightly  soiled,  you  may  clean  them  by 
rubbing  with  stalebread.  Vvhite  satin  shoes 
should  bekeptin  blue  paper  closely  wrapped 
with  coarse  brown  paper  outside. 

SATINS,  TO  Clean.  — A quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soft  soap,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
honey,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a wine- 
glasslul  of  gin  ; mix  well  together,  and  the 
article  to  be  scoured  with  a rather  hard 
brush  thoroughly ; afterwards  rinse  it  in 
cold  water,  leave  it  to  drain,  and  iron  whilst 
quite  damp. 

SAUCEPANS.  TO  Clean.— In  a kettle  of 
boding  water  put  about  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  two  penny- 
worth, which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
chemist.  Let  it  boil  one  hour,  and  then  the 
petritied  substance  will  be  dissolved,  and  is 
readily  disengaged  from  the  metal.  A great 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  ellected 
in  heating  the  water. 

S.\UCES.— See  Anchovy,  Apple,  Be- 
oha.viel,  Bueai),  Caper,  Celery,  Chest- 
nut, Cucumber,  Egg,  Gooseberry, 
IIORSE-RAmsii.  Lobster,  JIayonnaise, 
SIiNT,  Mushroom,  Onion.  Oyster, 
Robert  Shrimp.  Sorrel,  Tomato,  Tur- 
nip. Vegetable  M.-yrrow,  Wine  &c. 

SAUR  KRAUT.— Take  some  large  full- 
grown  cabbages,  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices, 
and  put  them  in  layers  of  two  fingers’  thick- 
ness, in  a tub  ; when  it  is  full,  put  on  a cover 
which  exactly  fits  the  tub ; placeon  the  cover 
a weight  of  Icrty  or  fifty  pounds,  and  put 
the  tub  in  a moderate  heat.  The  cabbage 
sinks  when  fermentation  begins,  and  the 
liquor  rises  to  the  surface  over  the  cover. 
IVhen  it  smells  sour,  the  fermentation  has 
begun.  Then  put  the  tub  info  the  cellar, 
keep  it  covered,  and  let  the  pickle  cover  the 
saur  kraut.  Cover  it  close  each  time  any  is 
taken  out.  When  you  use  it,  wash  it  in  warm 
water,  and  stew  it  with  butter  or  fat ; serve 
with  ham,  pickled  pork,  or  sausages. 

SAUSAGE  CAKE.S.— Chop  lean  pork 
very  finely,  having  removed  all  the  bone 
and  skin  previously,  and  to  every  pound  of 
meat  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  offat 
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bacon,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a pincli  ol 
pepper,  a quarter  of  a nutme«f  grated,  six 
green  onions  chopped  finely,  ami  a little 
chopped  parsley;  when  the  whole  is  well 
chopped  and  mixed,  put  it  into  a mortar 
and  pound  well,  finishing  with  three  eggs. 
Then  have  ready  a pig’s  eaul,  which  cut  into 
pieces  large  enougli  to  fold  a piece  of  the 
above  preparation  of  the  size  of  an  egg, 
which  wrap  up,  keeping  the  sliapeof  an  egg, 
but  rather  flattened,  and  boil  very  gently 
over  a moderate  fire. 

SAUSAGE  TOAST. — Make  a toast,  fry 
two  or  three  sausages ; when  quite  hot, 
strip  off  the  skins  and  spread  the  meat 
upon  the  toast,  which  should  not  only  be 
made,  if  possible,  of  brown  bread,  but  also 
buttered  with  salt  butter;  season  it  with  a 
little  pepper  and  mustard.  It  will  be  im- 
proved by  a grating  of  Gruyere,  Parmesan, 
or  old  Cheshire  cheese. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Put. — Are  best  when 
quite  fresh  made.  Put  a bit  of  butter  or 
dripping  into  a clean  frying-pan  ; as  soon 
as  it  is  melted  (before  it  gets  hot),  put  in 
the  sausages,  and  shake  the  pan  for  a 
minute,  and  keep  turning  them  (be  careful 
not  to  break  or  prick  them  in  so  doing),  fry 
them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  nicely 
browned  on  all  sides ; when  they  are  done, 
lay  them  on  a hair-sieve  placed  before  the 
fire  for  a couple  of  minutes,  to  drain  the  fat 
from  them.  The  secret  of  frying  sausages 
is  to  let  them  get  hot  very  gradually,  they 
then  will  not  burst  if  they  are  not  stale. 
You  may  froth  them  by  rubbing  them  with 
cold  fresh  butter,  and  lightly  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  put  them  in  a cheese- toaster 
or  Dutch-oven  for  a minute. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Fry  with  Apples.— 
Fry  a dozen  sausages  in  butter,  take 
them  off  when  they  are  done  enough,  and 
keep  them  hot  till  you  have  prepared  the 
apples  ; take  five  or  six  baking-apples  that 
are  acid,  p.are,  and  take  out  the  core ; cut 
them  in  round  slices,  and  fry  in  the  same 
butter  in  which  the  sausages  were  dressed  ; 
when  done  enough,  put  the  apples  oh  your 
dish  alternately  with  the  sausages,  and  serve. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Make.  — See  Beep, 
Lobster,  Mutton,  Oxford,  Oy'ster, 
Pork,  Veal.  &c. 

, SAVE-ALLS.— Are  used  by  the  econo- 


mical in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  the 


lowest  inch  of  t he  candle,  which  would  other- 
wise melt  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick, 
and  not  only  be  wasted,  but  also  injure  the 
metal  by  the  heat  imparted  to  it.  The  best 
kind  of  save-all  is  a short  piece  of  china  of 
the  form  and  appearance  of  the  candle,  but 
having  a single  spike  of  iron  projecting  up 
instead  of  a wick,  t his  spike  is  easily  forced 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  candle  when  it  is 
burnt  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom; 
and,  if  this  is  neatly  done,  the  candle  im- 
paled upon  the  point  is  continuous  in  appear- 
ance with  the  china  and  a casual  observer 
would  scarcely  notice  the  difference. 

SAVELOYS.— Are  made  of  saltpork.fat 
and  lean,  with  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  and 
sage;  they  are  always  put  in  skius ; boil 
half  an  hour  slowly.  These  are  eaten  cold. 

SAVORY,  Culture  of.— Of  this  plant 
there  are  two  kinds,  winter  or  perennial 
savory,  and  summer  or  annual  savory.  They 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the 
latter  end  of.  March  or  in  April,  in  a light 
rich  soil;  thin  the  seedlings  moderately, 
and  they  may  either  remain  where  sown  or 
be  transplanted.  Of  the  winter  savory,  when 
the  seedlings  are  about  two  inches  high,  it 
is  eligible  to  plant  out  a quantity  of  the 
strongest,  in  moist  weather  in  nursery  rows, 
six  iuches  asunder,  to  remain  till  September 
or  spring  following,  then  to  be  transplanted 
with  boles  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
in  rows  a foot  asunder.  When  designed  to 
have  the  winter  or  summer  savory  remain 
where  sown,  the  seeds  may  be  in  shallow 
drills,  either  in  beds  or  along  the  edge  of 
any  bed  or  border  by  way  of  an  edging.  In 
the  spring,  or  early  part  of  summer,  the 
winter  savory  may  be  increased  by  slips  or 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  or  branches 
five  or  six  inches  long  ; plant  them  with  a 
dibble,  in  any  shady  border,  in  rows  six 
inches  asunder,  giving  occasional  waterings, 
and  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  September, 
when  they  may  be  transplanted. 

SAVOURY  JELLY.-Take  half  a pig’s 
head,  boil  it  for  one  hour,  then  cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces,  put  it  again  into  the  sauce- 
pan with  half  the  liquor  it  was  boiled 
in;  add  a little  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace;  boil  another  hour;  turn  it  into 
a mould  to  get  cold.  The  above  is  excellent 
made  from  call’s  head,  which,  in  many 
country  places,  can  be  b..ught  for  a trifle; 
but  (he  mould  should  then  be  lined  wdtli 
Imrd-boiled  eggs  cut  into  slices,  and  a little 
jjarsley  added  to  the  seasi  ning.  This  is  an 
economical  breakfast  or  supper  dish. 

SAVOY,  Culture  of.— A species  of  cab- 
bage propagated  by  seed  sown  annually,  or 
by  long  cuttings  of  the  young  sprouts  in 
spring,  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off. 
Sow  at  the  close  of  February,  the  plants  of 
which  are  ready  for  pricking  out  in  April, 
and  for  final  planting  at  the  end  of  May  for 
use  early  in  autumn;  Ihe  sowing  to  be 
repeated  about  the  middle  of  March,  the 
plant  to  be  pricked  out  in  May  for  planting 
in  June,  to  supply  the  table  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  The  main  crops  must  be 
sown  in  April  and  early  Jlay,  to  prick  out 
and  plant,  after  similar  intervals,  for  pro- 
duction in  winter  and  spring.  In  autumn, 
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when  tlie  plants  have  nttained  their  ful^ 
size,  and  belore  they  have  become  quite 
hard,  they  are  fit  lor  u.se,  and  in  that  state 
are  more  wholesome  than  when  older.  In 
severe  winters  the  lull-prown  crops  may  be 
taken  up  and  preserved  as  iu  the  case  of 
drumhead  cabbage;  and,  for  prolonging  them 
in  a usetnl  slate  till  late  in  spring,  the  same 
means  may  be  employed  as  are  used  for  bro- 
coli.  The  plants  of  the  first  crops  should  be 
set  two  feet  apart  each  way,  but  the  winter- 
standing crops  are  better  at  two  feet  by 
eighteen  inches.  Water  abundantly,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  until  the  plants  are  well 
established.  To  save  seed,  such  plants  must 
be  selected  of  the  several  varieties  as  are 
most  true  to  their  particular  characteristics, 
and  as  are  not  the  first  to  run.  These,  iu 
open  weather,  from  early  in  November  to 
the  close  of  February,  plant  entirely  up  to 
the  head  iu  rows  two  feet  and  a half  each 
way,  every  variety  as  far  from  the  other  as 
possible.  They  ripen  their  seed  in  July  and 
August. 

SAVOY  CAKE.— Take  nine  eggs,  with 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  some  grated  lemon-rind, 
or  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  half  a 
gill  of  orange-flower  water;  work  them  up, 
then  put  ill  the  orange-flower  water  when 
you  take  it  from  the  fire ; be  careful  the 
mould  is  quite  dry  ; rub  it  all  over  the 
inside  with  butter,  put  some  pounded  sugar 
round  the  mould  upon  the  butter,  and  shake 
it  well  to  get  it  out  of  the  crevices  ; tie  a slip 
of  paper  round  the  mould  ; fill  it  three  parts 
full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  it  one  hour 
in  a slack  oven  ; when  done,  let  it  stand  for 
a few  minutes,  and  take  it  from  the  mould, 
which  may  be  done  by  sliaking  it  a little. 

1^”  Eggs,  9;  sugar,  2lbs.l  flour,  Ijlb. ; 
lemon-rind  and  lemon-juice,  to  flavour  ; 
orange-flower  water,  j gill. 

SAW-BENCH.  — A very  useful  addition 
to  the  machinery  employed  on  farms  and 
other  large  holdings,  as  it  enables  the  timber 
to  be  cut  in  the  most  economical  manner  for 
all  the  purposes  required  on  the  estate,  and 
sawing  by  hand  is  a very  costly  operation. 
Circuiar  saw-  benches  are  made  either  of 
iron  or  wood,  and  may  be  purchased  of  all 
agricultural  machine  makers  ; the  saws  are 
round  plates  of  steel  with  the  saw-teeth  cut 
on  their  outer  edges  ; they  are  made  of 
various  sizes,  from  a few  inches  to  three  or 
four  leet.  The  teeth  are  cut  of  such  dimen- 
sions and  shape  as  will  best  adapt  them  to 
to  the  work  rei|iiired  to  be  done. 

SCALI)  HEAD.— This  disease  — almost 
peculiar  to  children,  and  the  consequence  of 
a scrofulous  condition  of  the  body,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  an  impure,  salt,  or  too-long 
continued  diet  of  one  sort,  as  well  as  neglect 
and  dirt— is  an  eruptive  pustular  affection 
of  the  scalp,  beginning  in  a cluster  of  small 
yellow  pustules,  which  soon  break,  scab 
over,  and,  if  neglected,  become  hard  and 
thick;  these  groups,  from  being  detached, 
become  in  time  confluent,  or  run  together, 
and  at  last  spread  over  the  entire  scalp, 
changing  tlie  colour  of  the  hair  to  a lighter 
shade,  before  it  falls  off  in  patches.  Though 
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difierent  in  its  features,  scald  head  may  be 
called  a severe  condition  of  rivgwoi'm,  and, 
like  that  disease,  demanding  the  same  mode 
and  manner  of  treatment.  Treatment. — 
The  hair  is  to  be  cut  off  as  close  as  possible, 
and  a moist  bran  poultice,  enclosed  in  a 
bag,  applied  all  over  the  head  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  ; re-wetting  the  poultice  every 
hour.  To  subdue  the  inflamed  stale  of  the 
scalp  the  following  lotion  is  to  be  applied 
frequently  lor  twenty-four  hours  alter  the 
poultice.  Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  2 drachms. 

Sulphate  of  lime  . . . l drachm. 

Water 20  ounces. 

ATnegar 4 ounces. 

Mix.  The  following  ointment  should  be  ap- 
plied, in  addition  to  the  poultice  and  lotion, 
every  night,  at  bed-time,  freely  over  the 
scalp,  and  in  the  morning  carelully  washed 
olf  in  soap  and  water ; the  lotion  being 
occasionally  used  in  the  day-time.  After 
using  No.  I ibr  three  or  four  nights,  it  will 
b'e  necessary  to  substitute  No.  2 lor  the 
same  number  ol'  times,  continuing  the  lotion 


in  the  day  time  till  the  end. 

Ointment,  No.  1, — Take  of 
Citrine  ointment . . . 2 drachms. 
AVhite  precipitate  . . 1 drachm. 
Simple  ointment  . . . 2 ounces. 
Mi.x  thoroughly,  and  make  a cerate. 
Ointment,  No.  2.  Take  of 
Citrine  ointment ...  2 drachms. 
Compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment   I ounce. 

Creosote  i drachin. 

Sinnile  ointment  ...  11  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  a cerate. 


Concurrent  with  these  local  means,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  constif  utioual  reme- 
dies ; i'or  this  purpose  one  of  the  annexed 
powders  should  be  given  every  day ; and 
twice  a week  in  addition  a tablespoonful  or 
more  of  an  infusion  ol' senna  and  manna  in 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  each  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water. 

Alterative  powders. — Take  of 
ITccipitated  antimony 
(sulphuret)  ....  60  grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  30  grains. 
Scamniony  . . . . 3B  grains. 

Jalap  powder  . . . . 24  grains. 

Mix.  and  divide  into  twelve  powders,  for  a 
child  between  ten  and  twelve  years,  and 
give  tin// a powder  in  all  periods  Irom  three 
to  eight  years  of  age. 

SCALDING  BUDDING. — From  a pint 
of  new'  milk  take  enough  to  mix  three  large 
tablespoon luls  offlour  intoasnioothy  batter. 
Set  the  remainder  of  the  milk  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  is  scalding  hot.  pour  in 
the  batter,  and  keep  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
thickens.  Stir  it  all  the  time,  to  prevent 
it  burning,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When  of 
a proper  thickness,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool.  Then  put  in  six  eggs, 
a little  sugar,  and  some  nutmeg.  BoU  lor 
an  hour  in  a weli-buttered  basin. 

feSr  Milk,  1 pint ; flour,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; 
eggs,  6 ; sugar,  to  sweeten ; nutmeg,  to 
flavour. 
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SCALDS.— Are  any  kind  of  injury  in- 
llioted  on  tlie  body  by  means  of  liot  or  boil- 
ing liquids,  or  tlie  steam  engendered  (rom 
tliem  ; slemn,  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
u larger  amount  of  latent,  or  compressed 
■caloric,  causing  more  serious  injuries  than 
water  even  at  a boiling  point.  Scalds,  like 
burns,  are  most  fatal  when  ooourrin*^  over 
cavities,  us  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
and  are  to  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  and,  like  them.  Instantly  protected 
Irom  the  action  ot  the  air  by  wool,  tcadJing, 
or  any  suhxtance  that  will  shut  out  atmo- 
epherlc  inlluence.— See  Buuns. 

SCAKECIIOAV.  — A contrivance  em- 
ployed in  fields  and  gardens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  away  birds  from  the 
growing  crops  and  plants.  A variety  of 
figures  are  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
more  or  leas  effective;  the  one  shown  in 
our  engraving  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and 


inost  important  step  is.  either  to  immerse 
the  child  up  to  the  neck,  in  a hot  bath,  or 
suddenly  asperse  the  body  with  cold  vinegar 
and  water,  wrapping  the  child  in  a blanket 
instantly  afterwards,  and  putting  it  to  bed, 
till  a reaction  in  the  form  of  a perspiration 
sets  in,  bringing  out  with  it  a full  and 
relieving  crop  of  eruption.  A hot  bran 
poultice  should  be  next  applied  round  the 
patient’s  throat,  and  renewed  as  often  as 
it  becomes  cold,  till  the  difiiculty  of  swal- 
lowing and  soreness  is  abated  or  subdued. 
For  the  thirst  and  fever  that  usually  attend 
the  disease,  the  following  mixture  is  to  be 
used  every  four  hours,  and  lemonade,  cold 
tea,  or  any  simple  beverage  given  occasion- 
ally as  a drink.  Mixture. — Take  of 


best,  consisting  of  a ball  stuck  full  of 
feathers,  and  dangling  by  a string  from  a 
stick.— See  Rook  Batteby. 

SCARLATINA,  on  SCARLET  FEVER. 

eruptive  febrile  disease,  which. 

though  common  to  all  ages  of  childhood,  is 
not  nnfrequently  found  attacking  adult  life. 
Scarlet  fever  is  preeeeded  by  languor  and 
lassitude,  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  and  a 
sense  of  weariness  attended  with  cold 
chilis-  but  the  symptoms  that  specially 
define'it  from  these,  the  general  attendants 
of  ail  febrile  aifections  are,  a hoarseness,  dif- 
culty  of  swallowing,  and  sore  throat,  attended 
with  a peculiar  speckled  appearance  of  the 
lonane  which  may  be  taken  as  an  almost 
iTtain  indication  of  the  disease.  On  the 
third  day  a small  eruption,  composed 
of  seyeraV  minute  points  congregated  in 
patches,  breaks  out  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
llioulders.  gradually  extending  over  the 
whole  body,  till  the  skin  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shell  of  a boiled  lobster. 
When  the  eruption  comes  well  and  tieely 
out,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
side, and  about  the  seyenth  day,  thecutic  e 
be-rins  to  peel  off,  and  the  disease  gradually 
declines  about  the  tenth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement. „ , . . . 

Treatment.  Difiiculty  of  breathing  is,  in 
the  early  stage,  always  a distressing  cha- 
racteristic of  scarlatina,  increased  or  modi- 
fied by  the  facility  with  which  the  rash  ap- 
pears on  the  skin  ; and.  as  a desirable  point 
to  effect  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ivents  in  the  treatment,  the  first  and 


Solution  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia  . . , 
Spirit  of  nitre  . . . 
Antimonial  wine 
Svrup  of  saffron  . 

Mint  water  . . . 


1 ounce. 

2 drachms. 

1 drachm. 

3 drachms. 

2 ounce.s. 


Mix.  and  give  from  a dessert  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls every  lour  hours,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient.  It  is  of  absolute  necessity, 
at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the  bowels  well 
acted  on  throughout  the  disease;  and  for 
this  purpose  an  aperient  powder  should  be 
given  as  early  as  possible,  and  repeated  in  a 
different  form  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as 
below. 

Aperient  powder. — Take  of 

Calomel 3 grains. 

.Talap  and  scammony, 
of  each 6 grains. 

Cream  of  tartar  . . . 20  grains. 

Mix  well.  For  a child  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Half,  two-thirds,  or  one-third  of  this 
powder,  may  be  given  tochddrenof  more 
tender  years  according  to  their  age. 

Fever  powders. — Take  of 

Powdered  antimony  and 
calomel,  of  each  . . 1 grain. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  1 grain. 

.Talap ,3  grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 grains. 

Mix,  and  make  twelve  such  powders;  giving 
one  to  a child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
every  six  hours,  and  h.alf  of  such  a powder 
either  every  six,  four,  or  three  hours  to 
children  of  fewer  years. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
the  child  from  cold  at  the  time  of  the  cuticle 
peeling  off,  and  us  the  disease  declines  the 
bowels  should  be  more  actively  acted  on, 
either  by  the  exhibition  of  one  or  two 
aperient  powders,  or  by  a dose  of  senna 
and  manna  tea.  Attention  to  this  rule  will 
save  the  child  from  those  secondary  conse- 
quences of  scarlatina  which,  in  obstinacy 
and  annoyance,  are  often  more  troublesome 
than  the  fever  itself.  Scarlatina  sometimes 
assumes  a typhoid  or  malignant  form,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  give  wine,  spirits, 
genuine  and  nutritious  food;  but,  as  this 
form  of  the  disense  is  much  more  rare,  the 
diet  and  regimen  in  this  ernptive  fever 
must  be  low,  thin,  and  unexciting,  and  the 
body  in  all  cases  kept  cool. 
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SCENT-JAR.— Gather  rose-leaves  on  a 
very  line  day,  and  if  you  have  them  prefer 
the  damask  roses  ; lay  them  in  a large  vessel 
and  throw  in  a little  common  salt  to  every 
layer  of  roses ; then  of  rosemary  leaves, 
lavender  flowers,  aud  knotted  marjoram, 
take  two  handfuls  of  each,  with  a few  bay- 
leaves.  Add  any  other  sweet  flowers  ap- 
proved, or  make  it  entirely  of  roses.  Put  in 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  salt 
pounded,  one  ounce  of  orris-root  sliced,  oue 
pound  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  of  gum- benjamin  and  storax,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  angelica-root  sliced ; 
when  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  cover  the 
jar  close;  take  off  the  cover  when  wanted, 
and  then  the  scent  will  be  exquisite. 

SCHOOLS.— See  Education. 

SCHOmSClIE.— The  gentleman  holds 
theslady  precisely  as  in  the  polka.  Beginning 
with  the  right  foot,  he  slides  it  lorward, 
then  brings  up  the  right  foot  to  the  place  of 
the  left,  slides  the  ieft  foot  forward,  and 
springs  or  hops  on  this  foot.  This  move- 
ment is  repeated  to  the  right.  He  begins 
with  the  right  foot,  slides  it  forward,  brings 
up  the  left  loot  to  the  place  of  the  right  foot 
— slides  the  right  foot  forward  again,  and 
hops  upon  it,  the  gentleman  springs  twice 
on  the  left  foot,  turning  half  round  ; twice 
on  the  right  foot;  twice  again  on  the  left 
foot,  turning  half  round  ; and  again  twice  on 
the  right  foot,  turning  half  round.  Beginning 
again  he  proceeds  as  before.  The  lady  be- 
gins with  the  right  foot,  and  her  step  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  gentleman’s.  Vary 
by  a reverse  turn,  or  by  going  in  a slight 
line  round  the  room.  Double,  if  you  like, 
each  part  by  giving  four  bars  to  tue  second 
part.  The  time  may  be  stated  as  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  polka  ; but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  schottische  ought  to  be 
danced  much  slower. 

SCISSORS.— In  the  practiceof  horticulture 
scissors  of  various  sizes  are  required  by  the 
gardener.  A pair  with  very  sharp  and  pointed 
blades  is  needed  for  cutting  away  the  anthers 
of  flowers  in  hybri- 
dizing, aud  for 
thinning  grasses. 
Shorter  pairs  are 
used  for  removing 
flower-stalks,  when  the  petals  have  lallen 
from  roses,  &c.— See  Phuning. 

SCONES.— Flour,  two  poundsT  bi-carbo- 
nate of  soda,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  salt, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce;  sour  buttermilk,  one 
pint,  more  or  less.  Mix  to  the  consistence 
of  light  dough,  roll  out  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  cut  them  out  to  any  shape  you 
please,  and  bake  on  a girdle  over  a clear 
lire  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  turning 
them  to  brown  on  both  sides  ; or  they  may 
be  done  on  a hot  plate  or  ironing  stove.  A 
girdle  is  a thin  plate  of  cast  iron  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
handle  attached  to  hang  it  up  by.  These 
scones  are  excellent  for  tea,  and  may  be 
eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  buttered  or  with 
cheese. 

(.-S'  Flour,  2 lbs.;  bi-carbonate  of  soda, 
i oz. ; salt,  i oz. ; buttermilk,  l pint.  . 
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SCORCH  MARKS,  TO  Remove.- If  linen 
has  been  scorched  and  the  mark  has  not 
penetrated  entirely  through  so  as  to  damage 
the  texture,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  fol- 
lowing process  :— Feel  and  slice  two  onions, 
and  extract  the  juice  by  squeezing  or  pound 
ing.  Then  cut  up  half  an  ounce  of  white 
soap,  add  two  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth,  and 
mi.x  them  with  the  onion  juice  aud  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  this  composition  well ; 
then  spread  it,  when  cool,  over  the  scorched 
part  of  the  linen,  and  let  it  dry  on.  Alter- 
wards  wash  out  the  linen,  and  the  mark  will 
be  found  to  have  been  removed. 

SCORZONERA.— A hardy  perennial,  a 
native  of  Spam,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Italy,  and  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
three  centuries.  The  root  is  carrot- shaped, 
about  the  thickness  of  a finger,  tapering 
gradually  to  a fine  point.  For  using  it,  the 
outer  rind  is  scraped  off,  and  the  root  steeped 
in  water,  to  abstract  a part  of  its  bitter 
flavour.  It  is  then  boiled  or  stewed  in  the 
manner  of  carrots  or  parsnips.  The  roots 
are  fit  for  use  in  August,  and  continue  good 
until  the  following  spring.  In  cultivating  the 
plant,  sow  every  year  to  have  au  aunual 
supply.  The  quantity  of  seed  for  a bed  four 
feet  and  a half  by  ten  feet,  to  be  sown  in 
drills  fifteen  inches  asunder,  is  one  ounce. 
Sow  every  spring,  at  the  end  of  March  or  in 
April;  follow  with  a secondary  sowing  in 
May.  This  root  likes  a light  deep  soil. 
Allot  an  open  compartment.  Sow  either 
broadcast  and  rake  in  evenly,  or  in  small 
drills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder,  and 
earth  over  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep. 
When  the  young  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  then  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches 
distance.  Clear  out  all  weeds  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth.  The  plant  having  a free 
increase  all  summer,  the  roots  will,  some  of 
them,  be  of  a moderate  size  to  begin  taking 
up  in  August,  others  in  September,  but  will 
not  attahi  full  growth  till  the  end  of  October, 
when,  aud  during  the  winter,  they  may  be 
used  as  wanted ; or  some  may  be  dug  up  in 
November,  aud  preserved  in  sand  under 
cover,  to  be  ready  when  the  weather  is 
severe.  The  plants  lelt  in  the  ground  con- 
tinue useful  all  winter  till  the  spring  ; then 
those  remaining  undrawn  shoot  to  stalk  in 
April  and  May,  and  become  unlit  Ibr  the 
table.  To  save  seed,  leave  some  old  plants 
in  the  spring,  which  will  shoot  up  in  tall 
stems  and  produce  ripe  seed  in  autumn. 

SCOTCH  BROTH.— Set  on  the  fire  four 
ounces  of  pearl-barley,  with  three  Scotch 
pints  (or  six  quarts)  of  salt  water;  when  it 
boils,  skim  it,  and  add  what  quantity  of  salt 
beef  or  fresh  brisket  you  choose,  and  a 
marrow-bone  or  a fowl,  with  a couple  of 
pounds  of  either  lean  beef  or  mutton,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  leeks,  cabbages,  or  savoys, 
or  you  may  use  turnips,  onions,  and  grated 
carrots.  Keep  it  boiling  for  at  least  lour  or 
live  hours  ; but  if  a fowl  be  used,  let  it  not  bo 
put  iu  till  just  time  enough  to  bring  it  to 
table  when  well  done,  for  it  must  be  served 
up  separately.  Or,  take  the  chops  from  a 
neck  of  mutton,  cut  the  remainder  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  let  it  stew  the  whole  day. 
Boil  half  a pint  of  Scotch  barley  till  tender, 
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strain  it  dry;  chop  line  two  large  onions 
and  turnips,  wlnoli  put  with  the  barley  and 
chops  into  a close  stewpan,  strain  the  broth 
into  it,  let  it  boil  one  liour  and  a half,  and 
skim  it  well,  seasoning  it  only  with  salt  and 
black  pepper.  This  will  make  a large  tureen 
of  broth,  besides  preserving  the  chops  for 
table. 

SCOTCH  BUN.  — Take  four  pounds  of 
flour  dried  and  sifted,  two  pounds  of 
raisins  stoned  and  cut,  and  two  pounds  of 
currants.  Add  six  ounces  of  orange-peel, 
the  same  of  citron  and  of  almonds  bTanched 
and  cut ; mix  all  these  together.  Take  one 
drachm  of  cloves,  a large  nutmeg,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  the  same  of  ginger ; 
pound  them,  strew  the  spice  on  the  Iruit, 
and  mix  them  well  up.  JIake  a hole  in  the 
flour,  break  in  nearly  a pound  and  a half 
of  butter,  pour  warm  water  on  the  butter,  to 
soften  it  a little;  then  work  the  flour  and 
butter  together,  spread  the  paste,  and  pour 
in  halt  a pint  of  good  yeast;  work  it  up  very 
well  until  the  paste  is  light  and  smooth. 
Cut  off  about  a third  part  of  the  paste  for 
the  sheets,  spread  out  the  rest  of  the  paste 
on  the  table,  put  the  fruit  on  it.  Pour  about 
a gilP  of  yeast  over  the  fruit  and  paste,  aud 
work  the  fruit  and  paste  very  well  together. 
Then  make  it  up  round ; roll  out  the  sheet 
which  was  reserved  in  a circular  form,  lay 
the  bun  on  the  middle,  and  gather  the  slieet 
round  it ; roll  it  out  to  t he  desired  thickness, 
run  a fork  tlirough  in  ditferent  parts  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  pinch  it  on  the  top. 
Flour  double  grey  paper  and  put  the  bun 
upon  it,  give  it  a cut  round  the  side,  put  a 
binder  of  double  paper  round  it,  to  keep  it 
from  running  too  thin  in  the  oven.  Bake  in 
a moderate  oven. 

Flour,  4 lbs. ; raisins,  2 lbs. ; currants, 

2 lbs. ; orange-peel,  6ozs.;  citron,  6 ozs. ; 
almonds,  6 ozs. ; cloves,  1 drachm  ; nutmeg, 

1 ; allspice,  J oz. ; ginger,  J oz. ; butter,  IJlb. ; 
yeast,  i pint. 

SCOTCH  CAKE. — Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  dried  and  siited  flour,  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  butter  washed  in  rose- 
water, and  the  same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar 
finely  powdered;  six  ounces  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
candied  orange-peel,  half  a pound  of  citron, 
all  cut  into  narrow  strips  ; a nutmeg  grated, 
a teaspoonful  of  pounded  caraway  seeds, 
fifteen  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  separately 
beaten ; then  with  the  Itand  beat  the  butter 
to  a cream,  add  the  sugar  and  then  the  eggs 
gradually;  mix  in  the  flour  a little  at  a 
time,  and  then  the  sweetmeats,  almonds, 
and  spice ; lastly,  stir  in  a glass  of  brandy  ; 
butter  the  hoop  or  tin-pan,  and  pour  in  the 
cake  so  as  nearly  to  till  it,  smooth  it  on  the 
top,  and  strew  over  it  caraway  comfits. 
Bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  ; it  must  not  be 
moved  or  turned  till  nearly  done,  as  shaking 
it  will  cause  the  sweetmeats  to  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

Flour,  lilb. ; butter,  lilb. ; sugar, 
Ijlb. ; almonds,  6ozs. ; candied  orange-peel, 
fib. ; citron,  Jib. ; nutmeg,  1,:  caraway  seeds, 
1 teaspoonful;  eggs,  16;  Drandy,  1 wine- 
glassful. 


SCOTCH  EGGS. — Boil  five  pullet’s  eggs 
quite  hard ; aud,  without  removing  the 
white,  cover  them  completely  with  a relish- 
ing forcemeat,  in  wtiich  let  scraped  ham,  or 
chopped  anchovy,  bear  a due  proportion. 
Fry  of  a delicate  brown,  and  serve  in  a dish 
with  good  gravy. 

SCOTCH  if  ALE. — This  dish  is  chiefly  made 
of  mutton,  either  fresh  or  salted;  beef  is  only 
used  when  mutton  cannot  conveniently  be 
had.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  meat  should 
be  put  to  a gallon  ol  cold  water,  along  with 
two  ounces  of  pearl-barley,  with  leeks  and 
onions,  aud  allowed  to  stew  until  tender  -,  if 
salted,  put  the  meat  into  water  one  night, 
changing  it  once  before  boiling.  Then  have 
ready  the  hearts  of  two  cabbages  cut  small, 
or  greens  if  cabbages  are  not  in  season ; put 
them  into  the  broth,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  boil  up  uncovered  until  reduced  to  two 
quarts.  It  should  only  be  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  but  will  be  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a couple  of  onions  tried  in 
butter. 

SCOTCH  PANCAKES.— To  a pint  of 
cream  beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  six,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
melted  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  aud  sugar  to  sweeten.  When  the 
butter  is  cool,  mix  all  together  into  a batter ; 
have  ready  a slow  fire,  and  a small  frying-pan 
no.larger  than  a plate,  tie  a piece  of  butter 
in  a clean  cloth ; when  the  pan  is  hot  rub 
this  round  it,  and  put  in  the  batter  with  a 
spoon,  run  it  round  the  pan  very  thin,  and 
fry  on  one  side  only  ; put  a saucer  into  the 
middle  of  a dish,  and  lay  pancakes  over  it 
till  a little  pyramid  is  formed ; strew 
pounded  sugar  between  each  pancake,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  Seville  oranges  cut  in 
small  quarters. 

ijg"  Cream,  1 pint ; eggs,  8 yolks,  6 
whites ; melted  butter,  lib. ; flour,  1 table- 
spoonful ; nutmeg,  1 ; white  wine,  3 table- 
spoonfuls ; sugar  to  sweeten. 

SCOURING  DROPS. — Take  one  ounce  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  add  to  it  as 
much  oil  of  lemon-peel  as  will  neutralise  or 
overpower  the  smell.  These  drops  do  not 
affect  the  colour  of  any  article.  They  should 
be  rubbed  on  any  stain  with  a piece  of  silk 
wetted  with  them. 

SCRAP  BOOK.— A very  interesting  col- 
lection of  prints,  paragraphs,  &c.,  may  be 
made  by  pasting  these  from  time  to  time 
into  a blank  volume  for  tliat  purpose.  Such 
a collection  habitually  lying  upon  the  table 
will  afford  infinite  amusement  not  only  to 
the  possessor,  but  to  any  casual  visitor  who 
in  the  event  of  your  absence  when  he  calls 
is  left  to  amuse  himself  in  the  best  way  he 
may. 

SCRAP  PIE.— Grease  a flat  dish,  and 
make  a common  paste  with  dripping  or  the 
lat  that  has  settled  on  tiie  liquor  of  boiled 
meat;  two  pounds  of  flour  and  three-quartens 
of  a pound  of  fat  will  make  a large  pie.  The 
crust  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a teaspoonlul  ol  bread- powder  or  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Having  rolled 
out  the  crust,  spread  a thiunish  layer  care- 
fully over  the  dish.  Fill  it  with  bits  of  cold 
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meat  of  any  kind  that  have  been  oolleoted 
from  the  plates  or  trimmed  from  a point, 
or  in  any  other  way.  Chop  them  all 
up  together,  with  a little  parsley  and 
thyme  and  an  onion,  and  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt.  If  there  is  not  meat 
enough  to  till  the  dish,  cold  potatoes  may  be 
laid  at  bottom,  either  mashed  or  out  in  thin 
slices,  or  slices  of  vegetable  marrow.  A 
little  cold  gravy  will  be  an  improvement. 
Moisten  the  edge  crust,  that  the  top  when 
laid  on  may  adhere  tirmly.  Cover  and  bake. 
When  the  top  crust  looks  well  done  it  is 
enough.  This  will  turn  out  whole,  and  is 
excellent  eating,  eitlier  hot  or  cold.  Or  the 
same  thing  may  be  baked  in  a deep  pie-dish, 
only  lining  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  crust, 
not  the  bottom.  A larger  portion  of  vege- 
tables may  be  given — potatoes,  carrots,  and 
beef,  or  vegetable  marrow,  seasoning  the 
same,  and  more  broth  or  liquor  for  gravy. 

SCI’.VPER.  — An  ordinary  adjunct  to 
the  doors  of  dwellings,  and  one  which  to 
ensure  use  should  be  placed  in  such  a situa- 
tion as  to  be  easily  seen.  The  variety  Of 
form  is  endless,  from  a 
single  piece  of  iron  hoop 
fi.xed  across  two  uprights 
of  any  kind,  to  those 
of  cast  iron  ornamented 
in  various  ways.  They 
should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, have  a receptacle 
for  the  dust  to  fall  into. 

A portable  scraper,  as  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  (igure,  is  useful,  because  it  may  be 
placed  in  any  situation ; as,  for  instance,  in 
any  part  of  the  garden. 

SCK.AfCHES  —These,  though  very  trivial 
accidents,  are  often,  from  the  place  in  which 
they  occur,  or  the  habit  of  body  of  the 
person  at  the  time,  very  annoying  and  trou- 
blesome injuries.  The  desideratum  in  such 
cases  is  to  close  the  disunited  cuticle,  and 
prevent  a scabby  seam  along  the  injury; 
the  best  remedy  to  prevent  the  one  and 
effect  the  other,  is  the  extract  of  lead,  which 
in  its  unadulterated  state  is  to  be  applied 
on  lint  to  the  part,  when,  if  it  has  been 
properly  wetted,  and  secured  from  the  air, 
it  will  in  a few  hours  be  perfectly  reunited. 

SCREEN. — A very  useful  contrivance  for 
enhancing  the  comfort  of  an  apartment, 
concentrating  warmth,  keeping  off  draughts, 
&c.  They  may  be  constructed  in  the  simplest 
manner ; a clothes  horse,  for  instance, 


covered  with  canvas,  and  decorated  with 
engravings  cut  from  books  or  journals,  will 
answer  every  purpose.  When,  however, 
they  are  made  especially,  they  have  some- 
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times  peculiar  hinges,  by  which  they  can  be 
folded  both  ways.  Fire  screens  are  very 
necessary  where  open  fires  are  used.  In 
diuing  rooms  they  are  particularly  suited, 
for  those  who  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
fire ; and  various  contrivances  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  effect 
of  this  situation.  The  simplest,  and  one 
that  frequently  answers  the  purpose,  is  a 
fiat  one  worked  of  willow, 
that  is  hung  on  the  back  of 
each  chair  requiring  such  a 
defence.  Fire  screens  for 
drawing  rooms  are  less 
wanted  than  formerly ; since 
from  the  great  improve- 
ments in  chimney  fire- 
places, it  is  not  so  necessary 
I to  ait  very  near  the  fire. 

When  they  are  employed, 
they  are  made  light  and 
elegant,  and  are  generally 
only  large  enougli  to  screen 
the  face.  It  is  requisite  that  the  base  of  all 
fire  screens  should  be  strong  and  solid,  as 
i well  as  somewhat  heavy,  that  they  may  not 
easily  overturn. 

SCROFUEA.— A peculiar  condition  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  healthy  vital  energy 
is  in  a measure  in  abeyance,  %vhere  the 
system  is  less  strong,  the  body  less  perfect, 
the  organization  less  harmonious,  and  the 
living  power  to  resist  accidents  less  per- 
fect and  capable  of  resisting  those  in- 
fluences of  time,  air,  contagion,  and  acci- 
dent, ever  at  war  on  the  frame  of  man,  and 
which  robust  health  may  rebut  and  for  a 
time  defy,  but  before  which  the  less  perfect 
organization  of  scrofula  ultimately  suc- 
cumbs. It  is  to  this  unnatural  weakness  of 
the  constitution  th:it  we  owe  many  of  those 
diseases  and  jlls  that  like  a scourge  afflict 
mortality  ; such  as  consumption,  mesenteric 
disease  of  the  bowels  in  children,  rickets, 
goitre,  cretinism,  hare  lip,  white  swellings, 
and  many  other  local  and  constitutional 
maladies  ; all  deriving  their  origin  from  this 
physical  and  specific  weakness  of  the  whole 
or  a part  of  the  human  body.  Any  chronic 
swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  denomi- 
nated scrofula,  as  shown  both  by  the  wen 
in  the  throat  and  the  white,  shiny,  and  in- 
sidious swellings  in  the  knee,  yet  neither  of 
them  is,  correctly  speaking,  scrofula ; but 
merely  the  local  evidence  of  something  we 
feel  and  know,  but  cannot  define  in  the 
system,  couched  in  the  blood,  reflected  in 
the  want  of  general  nervous  energy,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  some  local  character, 
to  which  science  gives  a name,  and  unpro- 
fessional wisdom  assigns  the  disease.  The 
chief  characters  by  which  a scrofulous  dia- 
thesis is  kno'vn  or  may  be  suspected,  are  a 
want  of  perfect  bodily  symmetry,  small, 
thin,  or  crooked  limbs,  a round  or  pigeon- 
breast,  excessive  enlargement  of  certain 
organs,  broad  jaws,  low  forehead,  long  neck, 
and  large  occiput,  great  transparency  of  the 
skin,  with  a rosy  tint  of  the  cheeks  ; when 
the  complexion  is  dark,  it  is  of  a dirty, 
grumoiis  appearance,  when  fair,  unnaturally 
clear:  a bluish  ring  round  the  eyes,  which 
though  large,  clear,  and  sometimes  black, 
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are  more  generally  light  blue,  with  swollen 
or  pulled  eyelids,  long  lashes,  upper  lips 
thiclc  and  projecting,  and  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  voluptuous  ease, 
with  want  of  decision  and  energy  ; the  lirst 
teeth  are  small,  subject  to  decay,  and  the 
second  white,  liable  to  split,  and  often  be- 
come prematurely  decayed.  The  treatment 
of  the  difl'erent  local  forms  of  scrofula  will 
be  found  under  their  several  heads. — See 
Consumption,  Goitre,  Neck,  Affections 
OF,  &c. 

SCRUBBING. — After  the  white- washing, 
paint-cleaning,  and  window  washing  of 
each  room  has  been  completed,  let  the  lloor 
be  scrubbed;  lirst  seeing  that  it  has  been 
well  swept.  For  this  purpose  have  a smali 
tub  or  bucket  of  warm  water  ; an  old 
saucer  to  hold  a piece  of  brown  soap ; a 
large  thick  towel-linen  floor-oloth,  and  a 
long-handled  scrubbing-brush.  Dip  the 
whoie  of  the  floor-cloth  into  the  water,  and 
with  it  wet  a portion  of  the  floor.  Ne.xt, 
rub  some  soap  on  the  bristles  of  the  brush, 
and  scrub  hard  all  over  the  wet  place.  Then 
dip  your  cloth  into  the  water,  and  with  it 
wash  the  suds  off  the  floor.  Wring  the 
cloth,  wet  it  again,  and  wipe  the  floor  with  it 
a second  time.  Lastly,  wash  the  cloth  about 
in  the  water,  wring  it  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  give  the  floor  a final  and  hard  wiping 
with  it.  Afterwards  go  on  to  the  next  part 
of  the  floor,  wet  it,  scrub  it,  wipe  it  three 
times,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  a 
piece  at  a time,  till  you  have  gone  over  the 
whole ; changing  the  dirty  water  for  clean, 
whenever  you  find  it  necessary.  For  a large 
room,  fresh  warm  water  will  be  required 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
scrubbing.  When  the  floor  has  been 
scrubbed,  leave  the  sashes  raised  while  it  is 
drying.  For  scouring  common  floors  that 
are  very  dirty,  have  by  you  an  old  tin  pan 
with  some  gray  sand  in  it ; and  after  soaping 
the  brush,  rub  it  on  some  sand  also. 

SCURVY.  — A disease  affecting  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  attended  by  exhaustion, 
lassitude,  fainting  from  the  slightest  exer-. 
tion,  pains  in  the  limbs,  back,  and  general 
weariness,  soft,  painful,  and  spongy  gums, 
bleeding  at  the  merest  touch,  whde  from 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  bowels,  hainiorrhage 
follows  from  the  slightest  accident.  Ex- 
ternally, the  disease  is  characterized  by 
livid  spots  of  various  size  appearing  over 
the  body,  general  paleness  and  want  of 
colour  in  the  skin,  mental  apathy,  fetid 
breath,  and  loss  of  animal  spirits.  Scurvy 
is  caused  by  long  living  on  one  innutritions 
diet,  accompanied  with  confinement  and 
hard  labour,  and  more  especially  by  a long 
course  of  salt  provisions ; hence  formerly, 
before  steam  was  introduced  in  navigation, 
and  the  crews  of  ships  were  for  many 
months,  and  on  long  cruises  sometimes  for 
years,  oontined  with  hardly  any  change  to 
an  e.xclusive  dietary  of  salt-junk,  pickled 
pork,  and  hard  biscuits,  from  which  all 
moisture  was  totally  expelled,  scurvy  was 
a disease  in  both  the  national  and  mercantile 
marine  of  very  common  occurrence,  attack- 
ing whole  crews  with  the  fatality  of  a 
pestilence.  Since  the  nature  of  the  disease 


has  been  better  understood,  and  the  sailor's 
comfort  more  charitably  considered,  scurvy 
may  be  said  to  have  been  expunged  from 
the  list  of  human  afflictions,  so  rare  is  it 
that  the  disease  now  presents  itself.  As 
scurvy  is  engendered  by  living  on  hard  and 
innutritions  salt  provisions,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  only  remedies  required 
to  cure  this  disease,  would  be  fresh  juicy 
foods,  of  a directly  opposite  character,  and 
such  indeed  is  the  fact:  the  only  remedies 
necessary  to  restore  the  worst  case  to  healthy 
if  the  vital  energy  has  not  been  too  greatly 
prostrated,  are  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables,  even  grass,  in  the  absence  ot 
more  agreeable  articles,  vinegar,  and  fresh 
beef  or  mutton.  In  bad  cases,  where  the 
debility  is  great,  the  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  or  sores  is  excessive ; the  only 
medicine  actually  requsite  is  bark  with 
wine  or  porter,  and  a gargle  of  alum  and 
sage  tea  lor  the  mouth,  and  a lotion  of  oak 
bark  and  alum  to  bathe  the  bleeding  sores. 
Since  the  discovery  of  lemon  or  lime-juice 
as  a specific  for  scurvy,  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  has  become  very  simple,  re- 
solving itself  into  a more  judicious  course 
of  succulent  animal  and  vegetable  foods, 
with  wine  and  bark,  and  a lew  spoonfuls 
of  lime-juice  three  times  a day.  Among 
the  most  approved  vegetables  for  cases  of 
scurvy,  are  water-cresses,  radishes,  all  kinds 
of  cabbage,  nettles,  wormwood,  ground 
ivy,  and  scurvy-grass.  Oranges,  lemons, 
cider,  and  vinegar  are  likewise  beneficial. 
Sometimes  the  scaly  eruption  that  has  broken 
out  all  over  the  body,  especially  along  the 
emaciated  legs  and  arms,  will  obstinately 
remain,  peeling  off,  and  re-scabbing  long 
after  the  system  has  rallied,  and  the  patient 
in  other  respects  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
convalescence ; thus  causing  much  annoy- 
ance by  the  pain  and  debility  in  the  part, 
and  its  continued  proneness  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  irritation.  In  such  cases,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  placed  under  the  following 
course  of  tonic  and  alterative  medicines, 
continuing  the  nutritious  diet,  as  much 
exercise  as  possible,  and  an  occasional 
warm  bath.  Take  of 

Colombo  bark  ....  1 drachm 

Cascarilla 2 drachms 

Canella  alba  ....  2 drachms 

bruise,  and  infuse  for  six  hours,  in  twelve 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  strain  and  add 

Quinine  10  grains 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  40  drops. 

Mix ; and  give  one  tablespoonful  three  times 
a day,  either  alone  or  in  a little  water.  At 
the  same  time  a Plummer’s  pill  should  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  aud  where  the 
pain  is  considerable,  or  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  sleep,  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  or  a grain  of  solid  opium  should 
be  given  at  bed-time,as  long  as  the  symptoms 
demand  its  use.  Inj  addition,  to  a part  or 
the  whole  of  these  Instructions,  the  only 
other  means  necessary  are  change  of  air 
and  exercise,  both  most  important  adjuncts 
in  the  treatment.  An  occasional  draught 
of  sweet  wort  from  a brewery  will  be  found 
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of  great  advantage,  and  as  a variety,  for  a 
beverage,  copious  drinks  should  be  taken  of 
whey,  buttermilk,  or  cider. 

SCUKW,  IN  THE  IlE.^D.— A simple  and 
effectual  remedy  is  the  following.  Into  a 
pint  of  water  drop  a lump  of  fresh  quicklime, 
the  size  of  a walnut ; let  it  stand  all  night, 
then  pour  the  water  oft' clear  from  sediment 
or  deposit;  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the 
best  vinegar,  and  wash  the  head  with  the 
mi.Kture,  which  is  perfectly  harmless  ; only 
wet  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

SCYf  II E.— An  implement  used  for  cutting 
down  grass,  grain,  &c.  The  annexed 
represents  a patent  scythe;  the  handle  is 


furnished  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  a, 
to  which  the  blade  is  attached ; the  pro- 
jecting stud  at  the  butt-end  of  the  blade  is 
embedded  flush  in  the  handle  by  taking 
away  a portion  of  the  wood  ; and  the  ring  is 
then  slipped  over  it,  and  held  tight  in  its 
position  by  an  iron  wedge  driven  between 
the  ring  and  the  handle.  The  peculiar 
position  which  the  blade  bears  to  the  handle 
is  determined  by  setting  off  the  length  of 
the  blade  o c along  the  handle  from  o to  d, 
which  is  the  plane  for  the  handle  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  same  length  from  d to  c 
fixes  the  point  of  the  scythe.  The  blade  is 
still  further  secured  in  its  position  by  the 
grass-nail  /,  which  is  hooked  by  one  end 
into  a hole  in  the  blade,  and  nailed  through 
an  eye  to  the  other  end.  The  left  hand 
handle  e is  placed  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  workman. 

SEA  PIE.— Make  a thick  pudding  crust, 
line  a dish  with  it,  or  what  is  better,  a cake 
tin,  put  in  a layer  of  sliced  onions,  then  a 
layer  of  salt  beef  cut  in  slices,  a layer  of 
sliced  potatoes,  a layer  of  pork,  and  another 
of  onions  ; strew  pepp»r  over  all,  cover  with 
a crust,  and  tie  down  tightly  with  a cloth 
previously  dipped  in  boiling  water  and 
floured ; boil  lor  two  hours,  and  serve  hot  in 
a dish. 

SEA-SICKNESS. — This  distressing  affec- 
tion would  appear  to  arise  from  the  influence 
which  the  motion  of  the  vessel  has  upon  the 
brain  and  other  organs.  The  best  preven- 
tives seem  to  be  the  horizontal  position,  as 
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near  the  centre  of  the  vessel  as  possible. 
Exposure  to  theopen  air  renders  the  liability 
less,  the  deck,  therefore, is  to  be  prelerred  to 
tlie  cabin.  Stimulants  combined  with  seda- 
tives, have  considerable  effect  in  alleviating 
the  symptoms.  A pill  composed  ot  four 
grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  with  two  or  three 
of  e.\tract  of  henbane  taken  at  intervals, 
will  be  found  useful.  Creosote  is  also  an 
excellent  antidote;  and  three  or  four  drops, 
on  a piece  of  loaf  sugar,  will  be  sufficient. 
Some  persons  find  themselves  less  liable  to 
sea-sickness  if  they  take  food  freely  ; with 
others,  the  reverse  is  the  case ; the  effect 
probably  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  temporary 
or  permanent.  If  these  are  vigorous,  the. 
excitement  of  digesting  food  acts  doubtless 
as  a counter-agent  to  the  cause  of  nausea. 
Sea-sickness  of  itself  is  rarely  injurious,  but 
it  should  be  a subject  of  consideration  wdth 
persons  who  are  liable,  or  likely  to  be,  to  head 
affection,  who  are  the  subjects  of  rupture, 
prolapsus,  &c.,  how  far  they  should  incur 
the  risk  of  these  being  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  vomiting.  Some  persons  who  do 
not  suffer  from  sickness  while  on  the  water, 
experience  nausea  and  other  uncomfortable 
sensations  after  landing— an  effect  doubtless 
due  to  a partial  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  probably  to  bilious  disorder. 
One  or  two  doses  of  compound  oolocynth 
or  compound  rhubarb  pill,  will  generally 
remove  the  inconvenience.  A girdle  worn 
around  the  body  above  the  bowels,  would 
prevent  sea-sickness.  It  is  said  to  operate 
by  keeping  the  intestines  from  pressing 
upwards  against  the  diaphragm,  when  the 
ship  descends  from  the  top  of  a wave.  The 
upivard  motion  of  the  vessel  does  not  cause 
the  distressing  nausea,  but  affords  instan- 
taneous relef. 

SEA  WATER,  AnTinciAL.- There  can- 
not be  a question  that  by  far  the  simplest 
plan  would  consist  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
sea- water  itself  in  large*  quantities,  pre- 
serving the  resulting  salt  in  closely  stopped 
vessels  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture, and  vending  it  in  this  form  to  the 
consumer  ; the  proportion  of  this  dry  saline 
matter  being  fifty-six  ounces  to  ten  gallons 
of  water,  less  three  pints.  The  portion  to 
be  used  is  six  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
and  stirred  well  until  dissolved. 

SEA  WEED,  TO  CoiiLECT  and  Dry. — 
First  wash  the  sea-weed  in  fresh  water, 
then  take  a plate  or  dish  (the  larger  the 
better),  cut  your  paper  to  the  size  required, 
place  it  in  the  plate  with  fresh  water,  and 
spread  out  the  plant  with  a good-sized 
camel-hair  pencil  in  anatiiral  form ; pricking 
out  with  the  pin  gives  the  sea- weed  an  un- 
natural appearance,  and  destroys  the  charac- 
teristic fall  of  the  branches,  which  should 
be  carefully  divided ; then  gently  raise  the 
paper  with  the  specimen  out  of  the  water, 
placing  it  in  a slanting  position  for  a 
few  moments,  so  as  to  allow  the  super- 
abdndant  water  to  run  off;  after  which 
place  it  in  the  press.  The  press  is  made 
with  three  pieces  of  board,  two  sheets 
of  blotting  paper ; on  that  lay  the  speci- 
mens ; place  straight  and  smooth  over  them 
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a piece  of  old  muslin,  line  cambric,  or 
linen,  tlien  some  more  blotting-paper,  and 
place  anotlier  board  on  the  top  of  that,  and 
continue  in  the  same  way ; the  blotting 
paper  and  the  muslin  should  be  carefully 
removed  and  dried  every  day,  aud  then 
replaced  ; at  the  same  tune,  those  specimens 
that  are  sufficiently  dried  may  be  taken 
away.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  write 
on  each  the  name,  date,  and  locality.  You 
can  either  gum  the  specimens  in  a scrap- 
book, or  h.^  them  in  as  drawings  are  often 
fastened,  by  making  four  slits  in  the  page, 
and  inserting  each  corner.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  plan,  as  it  admits  of  their  removal 
without  injury  to  the  page,  at  any  future 
period,  if  it  be  required  either  to  insert 
better  specimens  or  intermediate  species. 
Some  of  the  larger  algaj  will  not  adhere  to 
the  paper,  and  consequently  need  gumming. 
The  following  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving them.  After  well  cleaning  and 
pressing,  brush  the  coarser  kinds  ol  alg» 
over  with  spirits  of  turpentine  in  which 
two  or  three  small  lumps  of  gum  mastic 
have  been  dissolved  by  shaking  in  a warm 
place;  two-thirds  of  a small  phial  is  the 
proper  proportion,  and  this  will  make  the 
specimens  retain  a fresh  appearance. 

SEALING  CEMENT.— To  secure  letters 
and  packages  Irom  being  opened  or  tam- 
pered with,  beat  up  some  fine  bean  flour 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  make  it  into 
a paste.  Use  a little  of  it  in  the  form  of  a I 
water,  close  the  letters,  &c„  with  it,  and 
hold  the  sealed  part  to  the  spout  of  a tea- 
pot containing  boiling  water.  The  steam 
will  harden  the  cement  to  that  degree  that 
the  letter  cannot  be  opened  without  tearing 
it,  and  will  thus  prove  more  secure  than 
gum,  wafer,  or  wax. 

SEALING  WAX. — Take  four  ounces  of 
shell-lac,  one  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
three  ounces  of  vermilion.  Melt  the  lac  in  a 
copper  pan  suspended  over  a clear  charcoal 
fire,  then  pour  Hie  turpentine  slowly  into 
it,  and  soon  afterwards  add  the  vermilion. 
Stirring  briskly  all  the  time  of  the  mixture 
with  a rod  in  either  hand.  In  forming  the 
round  sticks  of  sealing-wax  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  mass  should  be  weiglied  while  it 
is  ductile,  divided  into  the  desired  number 
of  pieces,  and  then  rolled  out  upon  a warm 
marble  slab  by  means  of  a smooth  wooden 
block  like  that  used  by  apothecaries  for 
rolling  a mass  of  pills.  The  oval  sticks  of 
sealing-wax  are  cast  in  moulds  with  the 
above  compound  in  a state  of  fusion.  The 
marks  of  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  mould- 
box  may  be  af  terwards  removed  by  holding 
the  sticks  over  a clear  fire  or  passing  them 
over  a blue  gas-flame.  Marble  sealing-wax 
is  made  by  mixing  two,  three,  or  more 
coloured  kinds  while  they  are  in  a semi-fluid 
state.  From  the  viscidity  of  the  several 
masses,  their  incorporation  is  left  incom- 
plete so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
marbling.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made  simply 
by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  spangles 
into  the  musk  or  other  perfume.  If  one 
part  of  balsam  of  Peru  be  melted  along  with 
ninety-nine  parts  of  the  sealing-wax  com- 
position, au  agreeable  fragrance  will  be  ex- 


haled in  the  act  of  sealing  with  it.  Either 
lamp-black  or  ivory-black  serves  for  the 
colouring- matter  of  black-wax.  Sealing- 
wax  is  olten  adulterated  with  rosin,  m 
wliich  case  it  runs  into  thin  drops  at  the 
flame  of  a candle. 

SEASONING. — This  is  a very  important 
clement  in  the  art  of  cookery,  and  one 
which  requires  experience,  judgment,  and 
delicacy  of  taste.  The  precise  quantities  for 
particular  dishes  it  is  impossible  to  give, 
because  tastes  differ  so  materially  that  what 
is  grateful  to  the  palate  of  one  person  may 
be  very  disagreeable  to  that  of  another.  In 
considering  this  subject,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  various  ingredients 
used  in  seasoning  generally  will  scarcely  be 
out  of  place.  In  the  use  of  salt  in  cooking 
considerable  judgment  is  required.  The  best 
rule  is  to  employ  as  little  as  po.ssible.  It  is 
easy  to  add  salt  afterwards  if  required  : but 
when  a dish  is  made  too  salt  the  fault  is 
irremediable.  Sugar  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  in  various  dishes,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  such  preparations  it 
should  be  employed  to  enrich,  not  to  sweeten. 
The  taste  of  sugar  should  not  predominate, 
or  even  be  recognised.  Meat  intended  to  be 
boiled  or  fried  should  be  well  peppered  but 
never  salted ; salt  renders  it  hard.  In 
boiling  vegetables,  a certain  portion  of  salt 
should  always  be  put  into  the  water.  I' 
should  be  well  understood  that  pepper  ana 
all  descriptions  of  spice  require  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat  to  bring  out  their 
genuine  flavour.  In  the  use  of  spices  it  is 
important  that  the  aroma  which  they  give 
forth  should  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate  or 
escape.  Aromatic  herbs  used  in  seasoning 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  open  air.  but 
excluded  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  This 
may  be  partially  eflected  by  tying  the  dried 
herbs  in  paper-bags,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
reduce  the  leaves  to  a coarse  powder,  and 
confine  it  in  well-oorkcd  bottles.  Spices 
should  be  put  iuto  soups  whole,  allspice  is 
one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  SevlUe 
orange-juice  has  a finer  and  milder  acid  than 
lemon-juice;  but  both  should  be  used  with 
caution.  Sweet  herbs  for  soups  or  broths 
consist  of  knotted  marjoram,  thyme,  or 
parsley — a sprig  of  each  tied  together.  The 
older  and  drier  onions  are  the  stronger  in 
flavour ; in  dry  seasons  also  they  are  very 
strong:  the  quantity  should  be  proportioned 
accordingly.  All  hough  celery  may  be  gene- 
rally obtained  for  soup  throughout  the  year, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  dried  celery- 
seed  is  an  e.xcellent  substitute.  It  is  so 
strongly  flavoured  that  a drachm  of  whole 
seed  will  enrich  half  a gallon  of  soup  as 
much  as  two  lieads  of  celery.  Mushrooms 
are  much  used,  and  when  they  cannot  be 
obtained  fresh,  mushroom  ketchup  will 
answer  the  purpose,  but  it  should  be 
used  very  sparingly,  as  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  remove  than  the  over- flavouring 
of  ketchup.  A piece  of  butter,  in  proportion 
to  the  liquid,  mixed  with  Hour  and  added  to 
thesoupwhen  boiling,  will  enrich  aud  thicken 
it.  Arrowroot  or  potato-flour  is  well 
adapted  for  the  thickening  of  soups  in 
absence  of  lluur.  The  tine  flavouring  ingre- 
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dients,  as  ketchup,  spice,  wine,  juice,  &c. 
should  not  be  added  till  the  soup  is  nearly 
done.  Wine,  especially,  should  always  be 
added  late  in  the  making;  as  it  evaporates 
very  quickly  in  boiling. 

SEDATIVE  OINTMENT.— The  violent 
local  irritation  which  often  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  biisters  to  the  surface  of  cliildren,  is 
a serious  objection  to  their  use,  and  requires 
that  particular  care  be  taken  to  lessen  the 
liability  of  sloughing.  Should,  however,  the 
ulcer  be  very  irritable,  the  following  oint- 
ment, thickly  spread  on  lint,  will  be  found 
serviceable Lime-water,  oil  of  almonds, 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  mix  well  together, 
then  add  prepared  lard,  one  ounce. 

SEED- CLOTH.— An  article  for  the  re- 
ception of  light  seeds,  and  of  great  use  to 
the  seed-grower.  The  cloth  may  be  of  any 
size;  but  one  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  will  be  found  most 
convenient,  when  there  is  a great  variety  of 
seed  to  be  dried.  Sew  the  edges  of  the  cloth 


excellent  restorative  when  the  system  has 
undergone  any  extraordinary  exhaustion. 
To  make  it,  take  twenty  ounces  and  a half  of 
water  impregnated  by  the  usual  apparatus 
with  carbohic  acid  gas,  and  dissolve  in  it 
four  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  grains 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  twenty  grains 
of  common  salt. 

SEMOLINE  PUDDING.— To  a quart  of 
milk  put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  semoline ; 
when  the  milk  boils,  stir  it  in  gradually;  then 
add  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  and  two  or 
three  bitter  almonds  well  pounded  ; sweeten 
[ to  taste  with  white  sugar;  boil  altogether 
forty  minutes,  put  it  in  a mould  wet  with 
cold  milk  ; let  it  stand  till  perfectly  cold  ; 
turn  it  out  and  serve  with  preserved  fruit. 

SENNA  CONFECTION.— Take  of  senna 
four  ounces ; figs,  half  a pound  ; cassia  pulp, 
tamarind  pulp,  and  the  pulp  of  prunes, 
each  four  ounces ; coriander  seeds,  two 
ounces;  liquorice,  one  ounce  and  a half; 
sugar,  one  pound  and  a quarter;  water,  one 
pint  and  a half.  Hub  the  senna  with  the 
coriander,  and  separate,  by  sifting,  five 
ounces  of  the  mixture.  Boil  the  water  with 
the  figs  and  liquorice  added,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  one-half ; then  press  out  and 
strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained 
liquor  in  a pan  by  boiling  until  twelve  fluid 
ounces  remain;  then  add  the  sugar  and 
make  a syrup.  Now  mix  the  pulps  with  the 
syrup,  add  the  sifted  powder,  and  mix  weU. 
Use  as  a purgative. 


to  a cord  on  all  the  four  sides,  and  in  an 
angle  introduce  a loop  or  ring.  For  every 
cloth  have  four  pins,  each  having  a hook 
near  the  top  on  which  to  hang  the  loop  or 
ring  ; the  pins  are  pointed  at  each  end,  that 
they  may  enter  easily  into  the  ground,  and 
have  a cross-piece  about  a foot  from  the  top 
to  prevent  them  from  going  in  too  far,  and 
from  being  drawn  too  much  on  one  side  by 
the  tension  of  the  cloth. 


SEEDS,  TO  Preserve.— Seeds  of  plants 
may  be  preserved,  for  many  months  at  least, 
by  causing  them  to  be  packed  either  in  husks, 
pods,  or  in  absorbent  paper,  with  raisins  or 
brown  moist  sugar ; or  a good  way,  prac- 
tised by  gardeners,  is  to  wrap  the  seed  in 
brown  paper  or  cartridge  paper,  pasted 
down,  and  varnished  over. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.— These  are 
usually  put  up  in  two  papers.  The  large 
blue  paper  contains  two  drachms  of  Ro- 
chelle salt,  and  two  scruples  of  carbonate  of 
soda ; in  practice  it  mil  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  mix  the  two  materials  in  larger 
quantity  by  passing  them  twice  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  to  divide  the  mixture  either 
by  weight  or  measure,  than  to  make  each 
powder  separately.  When  wanted  for  use 
dissolve  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper  in 
half  a tumbler  of  cold  water,  stir  in  the  other 
powder,  and  drink  during  efiervescence. 

SELTZER  WATER. — An  effervescing 
draught  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains  in  com- 
bination with  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as 
those  of  srda,  magnesia,  and  lime ; it  also 
contains  common  salt.  It  is  useful  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  gravel,  &c.,  and  is  an 
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SENSITIVE  PLANTS. —A  species  of 
plant  possessing  an  irritability  of  so  marked 
a kind  as  to  gain  for  them  their  peculiar 
name.  The  Venus  fly-trap  is  one  of  these, 
having  pointed  leaves  which  are  furnished 


on  their  edges  with  a row  of  showy  prickles 
Another  of  this  sensitive  tribe  is  theilfj- 
modium  gyrans,  which  has  a spontaneous 
motion  ; and  its  leaves  frequently  move  in 
various  directions  without  order  or  co- 
operation. 

SEPTEMBER,  Gardening  for. — Kit- 
chen Garden.  Angelica,  sow,  Arotnartc  and 
^therbs,  finish  gathering.  Artichokes,  break 
down.  Asparagus,  plant  forcing-beds,  weed. 
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&c.  Balm,  plant.  Beans,  earth  up,  &c. 
Beet,  red,  take  up  as  wanted.  Borage,  sow, 
thin  advancing  crops.  Borecole,  plant. 
Burnet,  plant.  Cabbage,  sow,  plant,  earth  up 
advancing.  Cardoons,  earth  uj.  Carrots, 
advance.  Cauliflowers,  prick  out,  draw  eartli 
to  advancing.  Celery,  earth  up,  plant. 
Chervil,  sow.  Coriander,  sow.  Corn  salad, 
sow.  Cress,  American,  sow.  Cucumbers, 
attend  to,  sow,  ridge  out.  Util,  sow, 

eartiling  up  attend  to.  Endive,  plant,  attend 
to,  blanch,  &o.  Fennel,  plant.  Finochio, 
earth  up.  Hoeing,  attend  to.  Hyssop,  plant. 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  take  up  as  wanted. 
Kidney  beans,  earth  up  advancing.  Leeks, 
attend  to  advancing.  Lettuces,  plant  out, 
sow.  Melons,  attend  to,  protect  at  niglit. 
Mint,  plant.  Miishrootn  beds,  make,  collect 
spawn.  Nasturtium  berries,  gatlier  as  they 
become  lit.  Onions,  sow,  attend  to  advan- 
cing, gather  for  storing.  Parsley,  out  down. 
Peas,  hoe,  &o.  Pennyroyal,  jilant.  Pot 
marjoram,  plant.  Potatoes,  take  up  for  stor- 
ing. Radishes,  sow.  Rhubarb,  sow.  Sage, 
plant.  Salading,  small,  sow.  Savory,  plant. 
Savoys,  plant.  Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen. 
Sorrel,  plant.  Spinach,  sow.  Tansey,  plant. 
Tarragon,  plant.  Thyme,  plant.  Turnips, 
sow,  hoe  advancing. 

General  Ttemarfs.  — Earth  up  and  store 
only  in  dry  weatlier.  Stick,  stop,  support, 
cut  down,  blancli,  and  tliin  where  you  see  it 
necessary ; no  time  is  to  be  lost  at  this 
season.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  haulm, 
stems,  &o. ; and  the  remains  of  all  crops 
which  have  been  taken,  so  as  to  preserve 
order  and  neatness ; and  make  way  for 
other  crops  or  winter  fallows.  Destroy 
insects  and  vermin.  Dress,  sort,  and  put 
up  seeds  which  have  been  well  dried.  Finish 
hoeing  edible  bulbs  and  potatoes. 

Flower  Garden. —Transplant  in  any 
moist  or  showery  weather  this  month,  the 
perennial  and  biennial  seedlings  to  their 
allotted  situations,  with  a ball  of  earth  round 
their  roots.  Propagate  librous-rooted  plants 
by  all  the  modes,  but  more  especially  from 
slips,  rooted  or  unrooted,  the  stalky  parts 
of  herbaceous  plants  being  now  of  a proper 
■texture  for  this  purpose.  Prepare  the  spots 
where  it  is  Intended  to  deposit  anemone 
and  ranunculus  roots  any  time  during  the 
month ; and  dig  all  beds  and  borders  which 
are  vacant,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving 
roots  and  plants  next  month.  Transplant 
peonies,  flag  iris,  monkshood,  Ira.xinella. 
and  such  like  plants  to  part  their  roots  and 
remove  each  root  to  its  destined  position. 
Transplant  evergreens.  Plant  cuttings  of 
honeysuckle,  and  other  slirubs ; liyaciuth 
and  tulip  roots  for  early  spring  bloom;  and 
box  by  slips  or  roots.  Also  crocus  and  other 
bulbs,  and  such  autumn  flowering  bulbs 
as  were  omitted  to  be  planted  in  the  spring. 
Sow  seeds  of  bulbous  flowers,  if  not  done  in 
"the  preceding  month.  The  seeds  of  most 
biennials  and  perennials  may  be  sown  in 
this  month  with  advantage,  provided  pro- 
tection can  be  afl'orded  to  them  in  the 
winter.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  better 
to  defer  the  business  till  spring,  unless  with 
a few  sorts  that  sometimes  lie  a whole  year 
before  they  come  up  when  sown  at  that 


season.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated 
colombine,  agrimony,  clielone,  &c.  if  sown 
now,  their  seeds  will  come  up  the  following 
spring,  and  they  will  flower  the  same 
season.  If  the  end  of  tlie  month  be  wet, 
hoop  and  mat  such  plants  as  will  be  injured 
by  excess  of  moisture.  Among  these  are  the 
primular  bulb  and  tender  annuals  planted  in 
groups  over  tlie  borders ; also  bulbs,  as  the 
tuberose  and  Guernsey  hly,  planted  or 
plunged  in  the  borders. 

General  Remarks. — Prepare  the  ground  for 
florist's  flowers.  Trench  and  sift  the  earth 
where  tulips  and  hyacinths  are  to  be 
planted,  at  least  three  leetdeep.  Replace  the 
more  tender  auriculas  in  their  frames ; but 
keep  off  the  glasses  except  when  it  rains. 
Most  of  the  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants 
will  now  be  advanced ; remove  them  to 
cold  frames,  or  to  the  greenhouse  or  dry 
stove,  according  to  their  natures,  to  harden 
them  gradually.  Some  may  go  directly  to 
the  stove.  'The  beginning  o(  this  month  is 
a lit  time  to  repair,  paint,  glaze,  and  clean 
the  flues  of  greenhouses.  Replace  some  ot 
the  more  tender  plants  from  the  opeu  air  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  whole  in  the  course 
of  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Remove  all 
decaying  flowers,  that  do  not  bear  orna- 
mental seeds  or  berries.  Dress  and  mow 
turf  and  clean  gravel. 

SEPTEMBER,  Things  in  Season.— P«A. 
Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cockies.cod,.  conger  eels, 
crabs,  dace,  eels,  flounders,  'gurnets,  had- 
dock, hake,  herrings,  lobsters,  mullet,  mus- 
sels, oysters,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  prawns, 
shrimps,  soles,  tench,  thornback,  turbot, 
whitings. 

Fruit.  Apples,  cherries,  currants,  figs, 
filberts  grapes,  hazelnuts,  medlars,  melons, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces. 

Meat.  Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.  Chickens,  ducks,  fowls, 
geese,  larks,  leverets,  partridges,  piieasants, 
pigeons,  plovers,  pullets,  rabbits,  teal,  tur- 
key-poults, wheat-ears. 

Vegetables.  Artichokes,  asparagus,  balm, 
beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  celery, 
chervil,  cucumbers,  endive,  linochio,  garlic, 
herbs  of  all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuces,  mint, 
mushrooms,  parsley,  parsnips,  peas,  pota- 
toes, radishes,  salad  of  all  sorts,  shallots, 
turnips. 

SERAGLIO  CAKES.— Boil  together  for 
a moment  in  a little  water,  a small  quantity 
of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a 
little  grated  lempn-peel,  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  a firm  paste  ; 
shake  the  saucepan  well  over  the  Are,  until 
the  paste  separates  from  the  sides  of  it ; 
then  remove  it,  and  while  it  is  yet  warm, 
add  an  egg  well-beaten  aud  mixed  with  the 
paste  until  it  adheres  to  tlie  linger:  then 
remove  it  entirely  from  tlie  lire,  and  add 
as  many  more  eggs,  one  by  one,  as  the 
paste  will  absorb,  with  pounded  macaroons, 
orange- flowers  cut  fine,  and  some  grated 
lemon-peel;  form  the  cakes  into  any  shape 
desired,  and  bake. 

SETTEE. — A kind  of  lounging  seat  for 
drawing-rooms  and  other  apiirtment.'i,  which 
are  extremely  convenient  aud  agreeable,  aud 
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help  to  break  the  formality  of  the  more 
important  furniture.  The  settee  seen  in  the 


engraving  is  the  best  adapted  for  conversa- 
tioli.  viewing  pictures,  and  so  forth. 

SETTER. —A  species  of  dog  used  in 
sporting.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
sportsmen  who  range  widely  and  follow 
sporting  throughout  the  season  with  great 


ardour,  particularly  over  moorlands,  &c. 
The  dash  of  these  dogs,  their  superior 
speed,  and  little  liability  to  become  foot- 
sore, for  the  hairy  padding  of  the  foot 
enables  them  to  go  through  vast  fatigue 
without  that  shortening  stroke  and  apathy 
in  pursuit  which  will  occasionally  mark  the 
progress  of  the  fatigued  pointer.  The 
setter,  in  size,  equals  the  usual  run  of 
pointers  ; in  colour,  he  may  be  met  with  of 
almost  every  tint  and  marking  common  to 
hounds  and  spaniels.  Although  colour  is 
not  much  of  a criterion  in  the  selection  of 
this  dog,  still  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
most  superior  of  them  have  a preponderance 
of  the  liver  hue. 

SETTLE. — An  old-fashioned  seat  with  a 


high  close  back,  to  defend  those  who  sit 
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thereon  from  cold  and  currents  of  air.  They 
were  formerly  common  in  the  corners  of  the 
large  cottage  chimneys,  and  the  seat  formed 
a Chest  for  containing  household  articles. 
They  may  still  be  used  with  advantage  in 
apartments  that  are  more  than  usually  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  cold. 

SEWING.— A female  employment  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  house- 
hold, and  calculated  to  pass  the  time  pro- 
fitably. Sewing  by  candlelight  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially 
articles  of  a black  shade,  but  when  engaged 
upon  these,  the  eye  will  experience  conside- 
rable relief  if  the  black  material  is  placed 
upon  a piece  of  white  calico.  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  sewing  is  the  forming 
of  two  edges  of  cloth,  calico,  or  other 
material  together  ; if  the  edges  happen  to 
be  good  salvages,  they  require  only  to  be 
placed  evenly,  and  to  be  pinned  at  short 
distances,  or  tacked  slightly  to  prevent 
puckering.  Should  the  edges  be  raw,  one 
edge  must  be  turned  down  once,  and  the 
other  must  be  turned  down  double  the 
width  for  the  purpose  of  being  folded  back 
again  in  the  middle,  to  form  what  is  called 
the  fell.  When  the  seam  has  been  thus 
prepared,  the  cloth  or  other  material  should 
be  held  upright,  firmly,  with  the  thumb 
along  the  side  of  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  supported  with  the  second  and 
third  fingers.  The  needle  should  be  pointed 
towards  the  chest;  and  the  stitches  must 
lie  straight  across  the  seam,  and  not  be 
taken  too  deep.  No  knot  should  be  made 
in  the  thread  at  the  commencement,  but 
one  end  of  the  thread  should  be  lel't  out, 
and  sewn  over  for  the  first  few  stitches. 
The  point  at  which  the  sewing  is  to  be 
commenced,  is  along  the  side  of  the  finger, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nail.  'When  a 
fresh  thread  is  required,  an  end  of  the  thread 
in  use  should  be  left  together  with  the  same 
length  of  the  new  one  ; and  both  of  them 
sewn  over  neatly  and  carefully.  When  the 
seam  is  finished,  it  should  be  flattened  with 
the  thumb-nail.  The  running  and  felling  is 
then  proceeded  with,  by  laying  the  raw 
edge  of  one  of  the  parts  once  down,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  fold  of  a hem  ; the 
other  part  should  then  be  placed  upon  it,  a 
thread  or  two  below  the  double  edge,  and 
run  together,  making  the  stitches  short, 
about  three  threads  up,  and  three  threads 
down.  Then  the  seam  should  be  laid  down 
very  smoothly  and  hemmed  on  the  other 
side.  For  the  double  seam,  or  sewing  and 
felling,  a fold  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  a run-and-fell  seam; 
the  seamstress  turning  it  back  again  from 
her  exactly  at  the  raw  edge  of  the  turn,  so 
that  the  fold  may  be  double.  Then  a single 
fb’d  should  be  laid  down  on  the  second 
piece,  and  the  edges  of  both  placed  together, 
with  the  turns  inside.  These  should  be 
sewn  neatly,  and  when  finished,  the  seam 
laid  down  neatly,  and  the  fold  hemmed  on 
the  other  side.  Observe  that  the  sewing 
must  be  on  the  right  side,  and  the  hem  on 
the  wrong  side.  Allied  to  sewing  is  another 
process,  knonm  as  stitching.  This  is  employed 
with  the  double  intention  of  ornament  and 
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strength.  It  is  nincli  used  in  the  collars 
and  wristbands  ol  sliirts,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  For  stitching,  tlie  material 
must  be  double.  In  oommencliig,  care 
should  be  taken  that  botli  ends  of  the 
article  to  be  stitched  are  quite  even  ; and 
then  a fold  laid  down  to  stitch  to.  The 
depth  of  the  fold  must  depend  upon  tlie 
distance  from  the  edge  at  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  stitched.  The  fold  should 
exceed  the  stitching  by  some  threads.  A 
thread  must  then  be  drawn  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  work  held  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  hemming.  The  needle  must  be  passed 
in  at  the  wrong  side,  between  the  double 
material,  and  brought  out  on  the  right  side, 
where  the  seamstress  must  begin,  so  that 
the  end  of  the  thread  may  not  be  seen  on 
the  wrong  aide.  Tlie  stitch  is  formed  by 
first  bringing  the  needle  out  two  threads 
from  the  end  of  the  wristband  or  collar ; 
then  to  be  put  back  two  threads  behind  the 
thread  on  the  needle,  and  brought  out  two 
threads  before  it.  By  taking  two  threads 
only,  the  stitches  are  always  proportionate 
to  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  do  not 
require  to  be  contracted  by  pulling  the  hems. 
■When  a new  thread  is  required,  the  needle 
must  be  passed  to  the  wrong  side,  and  the 
thread  fastened  off  neatly ; then  the  new 
thread  must  be  formed,  and  the  needle 
assed  out  to  the  right  side  two  threads 
efore  the  preceding  stitch ; then  proceed 
as  before.  When  the  row  is  finished,  if  the 
other  side  of  the  article  have  a raw  edge,  in 
most  cases  it  is  better  to  turn  it  down,  but 
if  there  be  a good  salvage  that  is  not 
necessary.  In  that  case  the  salvage  should 
be  folded  exactly  in  the  middle,  taking  care 
that  the  ends  are  even,  or  that  tliey  corre- 
spond with  each  other,  then  the  ends  should 
be  sewn  neatly,  or  turned  out  the  wrong 
side,  and  run  and  half-back  stitched  every 
two  stitches,  so  as  to  make  the  work  the 
stronger  at  a moderate  distance  from  the 
edge.  But  if  sewing  be  preferred  to  running, 
the  right  side  of  the  article  must  be  held 
towards  the  seamstress  while  sewing  it,  a 
double  thread  drawn  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wristband,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  edge  as  on  the  first  side,  and  the  row 
stitched  in  a similar  manner.  The  half-back 
stitch  alluded  to  is  accomplished  by  putting 
the  needle  back  at  every  two  stitches  in  the 
running.  Hemming  may  be  considered  as 
the  rudimentary  process  in  needlework.  In 
learning  this  art,  a single  yard  of  calico  may 
be  hemmed  all  round;  then,  the  hems  being 
cut  off,  the  hemming  may  be  renewed  ; and 
repeating  the  process  of  re-hemming  and 
cutting  off,  one  yard  of  calico  will  suffice  to 
perfect  the  learner.  If  the  piece  of  cloth  or 
calico  about  to  be  hemmed  be  a square  piece, 
and  if  the  sides  appear  to  be  of  nearly  an 
equal  len-gth,  the  piece  should  be  folded  like 
a half-handkerchief,  to  ascertain  if  the  sides 
are  of  exactly  the  same  length.  If  this 
should  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  a thread 
must  be  drawn  out  of  the  calico  or  cloth, 
and  the  material  cut  even  by  the  open  line 
thus  made;  then  the  raw  edge  must  be  cut 
straight  and  smooth.  If  the  piece  about  to 
be  hemmed  have  a salvage  on  one  or  two 


sides  of  it,  those  sides  do  not  require 
liemming.  The  ne.xt  process  is  to  turn  the 
raw  edge  down  once,  and  tlien  turn  it  down 
again  the  same  width  as  at  first.  The  work 
must  be  held  upon  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
liand.  The  needle  must  be  pointed  from  the 
seamstress,  and  tlie  end  of  the  thread  turned 
under  the  hem,  and  drawn  out  till  it  nearly 
approaches  the  end  ; then  the  cud  must  be 
neatly  turned  in  under  the  hem  with  the 
point  of  the  needle.  IVhen  a new  thread  is 
required,  the  end  of  the  thread  in  use  must 
be  cut  off  and  turned  under  the  hem  ; then 
the  needle  must  be  set  in,  pointed  from  the 
seamstress,  and  the  new  thread  managed  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Turn  threads 
left  between  every  two  stitches,  well  place 
them  at  a good  distance.  Gathering  is 
another  branch  of  needlework.  It  is  a term 
used  where  a full  part  is  to  be  set  into  a 
plain  one ; as  the  sleeve  of  a shirt  into  a 
wristband,  or  the  upper  part  of  a shirt  into 
the  collar.  'When  the  seamstress  is  about 
to  put  it  together,  and  to  fasten  in  gathers, 
care  should  first  of  all  be  taken  that  the 
loose  edges  are  pared  off,  and  the  part  about 
to  be  gathered  cut  perfectly  even.  It 
should  next  be  folded  into  two  parts,  and 
then  into  four  parts,  and  a mark  made  with 
a piece  of  thread  at  each  quarter.  Then  a 
fold  should  be  laid  down,  twelve  or  fourteen 
threads  from  the  raw  edge,  creased,  and 
turned  back  again.  The  running  must  be 
along  the  creased  line,  as  it  is  improper  to 
draw  a thread.  The  side  to  gather  on  is  the 
right  one,  taking  up  two  threads  on  the 
needle,  and  missing  three  or  more,  according 
to  the  fulness  of  the  article.  Four  or  five 
stitches  may  be  taken  on  the  needle  at  a 
time,  but  the  thread  need  not  be  drawn 
tightly,  except  at  every  finger-length  ; and 
if  a fresh  thread  be  required,  it  should  be 
taken  at  a half  or  quarter  only.  IThen  the 
gathering  is  finished,  the  fulness  should  be 
drawn  up  rather  close,  and  the  thread  secured 
by  twisting  it  round  a pin  ; the  gathers 
must  next  be  drawn  straight  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  traced  or  stroked 
down,  one  at  a time,  with  a large  needle. 
To  do  this  neatly,  the  gathers  must  be 
placed  side  by  side,  and  held  down  firmly 
and  smoothly  with  the  thumb  upon  the  first 
finger,  exactly  as  though  they  were  being 
taken  up  on  the  needle  separately.  Then 
divide  the  plain  part— that  is,  the  collar  or 
wristband  — into  four  equal  parts,  and, 
having  opened  the  gathers  a little,  pin  the 
corresponding  parts  of  each  together,  placing 
the  edge  of  the  wristband  or  collar  exactly 
over  the  gathering-thread.  Then  draw  the 
gathering-thread  so  that  it  may  agree  in 
length  with  the  wristband  or  collar,  and 
fasten  the  thread  by  twisting  it  round  the 
last  pin.  The  thread  should  never  be  cut 
until  the  fixing-in  of  the  right  side  is 
finished.  In  doing  this,  the  work  should 
be  held  with  the  thumb  upon  the  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand  ; the  gathers,  which  should 
be  distributed  as  little  as  possible,  lying 
nearly  from  left  to  right,  and  equally 
disposed  of.  The  end  which  is  farthest 
from  the  seamstress  must  be  commenced 
with,  setting  in  the  first  stitches  firmly  and 
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neatly,  pointing  the  needle  almost  along  the 
gathers.  One  gather  only  should  be  taken 
up  at  a time.  The  wrong  side  of  the 
material  should  be  set  with  equal  care  ; and 
the  edge  kept  on  that  side,  so  as  to  agree 
precisely  with  the  edge  upon  the  right  side. 
Tht  herring-bone  stitch  is  effected  by  w'orking 
from  left  to  right,  and  taking  each  stitch 
backwards,  the  thread  being  always  kept 
behind  the  needle.  In  beginning  the  edge 
of  the  flannel  it  must  be  turned  down  once, 
and  about  two  threads  taken  on  the  needle, 
close  under  the  raw  edge.  The  end  to 
commence  at  is  the  contrary  one  to  that  at 
which  hemming  is  commenced.  The  next 
stitch  must  be  taken  three  or  four  threads 
back,  near  the  top  of  the  turning  ; and  thus 
the  edge  is  held  down  by  the  thread  passing 
over  it  in  a zig-zag  manner.  If  the  material 
is  calico  or  muslin  instead  of  flannel,  and 
has  four  sides  or  edges,  a fold  must  be 
turned  down  on  each  of  the  edges,  and  two 
threads  drawn  from  each  side,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  threads  asunder,  and  three  or 
four  from  the  double  edge.  The  piece  must 
then  be  folded  in  the  middle,  and  two 
threads  drawn,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as 
to  have  the  same  number  between  them 
which  was  left  at  the  edge.  The  material 
must  be  again  folded  at  the  quarters,  and 
threads  drawn  in  the  same  manner. 

SEWING  MACHINE. — A machine  bear- 
ing this  title  has  been  invented  within  the 
last  few  years ; the  object  of  which  is  to 
perform  the  operation  of  sewing  more 


economically  and  expeditiously  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  ordinary  manual  labour. 
A variety  of  these  implements  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced,  difl’ering  in 
details,  but  agreeing  in  the  following  gene-, 
ral  principles  and  application : The  stitching 
is  effected  by  two  needles,  each  of  which  is 
supplied  with  thread  from  its  own  bobbin. 
One  needle  working  vertically,  and  the 
other  horizontally  through  the  loops  made  by 
the  first,  a chain-stitch  is  produced  wdiich 
possesses  great  beauty  as  well  as  superior 
strength.  The  entire  apparatus  is  about  a 
foot  iu  height,  is  actuated  by  a small  heavy 
wheel,  to  which  a handle  is  attached,  and  in 
very  rapid  work  the  handle  is  drawn  by  a 
treadle  and  link.  Upon  the  shaft,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  driving  wheel  is  keyed,  is 
a cam-groove,  in  which  the  short  arm  of  a 
lever  terminating  in  a globe  is  made  to 
work.  The  upper  end  of  this  lever  receives 
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a reciprocating  motion  from  the  continued 
action  of  the  machine,  and  the  length  of 
stroke  thus  obtained  is  employed,  together 
with  a subsidiary  arrangement,  for  giving 
motion  to  the  vertical  needle.  A large  arm 
rises  from  the  apparatus  at  the  back,  and 
stands  forward,  its  front  extremity  termi- 
nating in  the  apparatus  which  carries  the 
needle.  Immediately  underneath  the  top 
plate  of  the  machine,  and  so  placed  as  to 
act  upon  the  same  point  as  the  extremity  of 
the  vertical  needle,  is  the  horizontal  needle. 
This  instrument  is  of  spiral  form,  the  par- 
ticular curve  of  which  ensures  the  perfection 
of  the  work.  It  is  mounted  on  a short 
vertical  arbor,  which  carries  a toothed 
pinion.  A toothed  arc  gears  into  this,  and 
the  arc  having  a reciprocating  motion  im- 
parted to  it  by  a cam-grove  apparatus  upon 
the  main  shaft,  participates  in  that  motion. 
The  bobbin  for  the  vertical  needle  is  placed 
vertically  in  a convenient  situation  at  the 
top  of  the  machine ; by  means  of  atightening 
screw,  the  tension  of  the  sewing  thread  is 
adjusted,  and  with  it  the  tightness  or  loose- 
ness of  the  sewing.  From  the  bobbin  the 
thread  is  conducted  through  an  eye  fixed  on 
the  apparatus,  and  then  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle,  which  is  not  far  from  the  point, 
and  finally  returned  upwards  before  the 
operation  begins.  The  bobbin  for  the  hori- 
zontal needle  is  mounted  on  a horizontal 
axle  in  a corner  of  the  apparatus  under- 
neath the  top  plate.  Its  thread  is  laid  in  a 
small  groove  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
spiral,  and  is  finally  brought  through  an  eye 
near  the  point.  The  cloth  having  the  line  of 
sewing  creased  or  otherwise  marked  out, 
is  laid  upon  the  top  plate,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  immediately  under  the 
vertical  needle.  If  the  machine  be  impelled 
slowly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vertical 
needle  is  driven  downwards  through  the 
cloth,  and  that  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
back  the  continuous  action  of  the  machine 
drives  the  horizontal  needle  through  the 
loop  which  it  leaves.  Thus,  the  thread  of 
the  vertical  needle  embraces  that  of  the 
horizontal  one  at  the  same  time  that  the 
latter  also  enters  the  cloth.  By  the  aid  ot 
another  cam,  a short  stroke  is  given  to  a 
small  platform  having  a surface  cut  into 
minute  pyramids,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  grasp 
the  cloth  firmly  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  it  from  above,  by  means  of  a plate 
with  a spiral  spring  re-acting  against  a 
fixed  obstacle.  The  result  of  this  simple 
contrivance  is,  that  at  the  cornpletion  of 
each  stroke  of  the  needles  the  motion  of 
the  platform  carries  the  cloth  from  under 
the  vertical  needle,  and  that  needle  at  each 
successive  stroke,  and  the  horizontal  needle 
also,  works  in  new  cloth.  As  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  platform  admits  of  adjust- 
ment at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  it 
follows  that  the  stitching  can  be  made  as 
coarse  or  as  fine  as  is  desirable.  The 
machine  being  thus  rendered  self-feeding, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  guide  the  cloth  in 
such  a manner  that  the  needles  shall  work 
upon  the  required  line.  By  the  aid  of  such 
a machine  as  this,  sewing  is  effected  with 
great  rapidity,  running  off  in  something  less 
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tlian  a minute  a line  of  stout  sewing  wliich 
uu  ordinary  seamstress  would  scarcely  over- 
take in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Jty  the 
hand,  the  machine  may  be  driven  at  the 
rate  of  live  hundred  stitches  a minute,  by 
the  foot  at  nearly  twice  that  rate.  Tlie 
sewing  performed  is  strong,  close,  and 
regular,  and  altogether  such  as  it  would 
require  a very  firm  and  well-practised  hand 
to  equal. 

SHADDOCK.  —A  fruit  of  the  citron 
species,  cultivated  chiefly  for  ornament.  It 
has  the  handsomest  leaf  of  the  whole 
tribe,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  than  the 
orange.  When  several  sorts  of  oranges  are 
presented  at  the  dessert,  it  makes  a striking 
addition’to  the  variety.  Thejuiceisof  a sub- 
acid sweetness,  and  is  excellent  for  quenching 
thirst;  and  the  fruit,  from  the  thickness  of 
its  skin,  will  keep  longer  on  sea  voyages 
tliau  any  other  of  the  citron  species. 
The  shaddock  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lemon, 

SHADES,  IN  Gardening.— These  con- 
trivances are  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a 
flower-pot,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  but 
ivith  a section  cut  from  one  side  to  admit 
the  air  and  light.  This  open  aide  in  the 
case  of  auriculas  and  alpine  plants,  is  placed 
towards  the  north,  and  in  the  case  of  tender 


plants  to  the  the  south,  or  other  points. 
These  utensils  are  e.xceediugly  useful  in 
transplanting  tender  plants,  and  in  cultiva- 
ting alpine  plants.  One  species  is  entirely 
perforated  with  holes  for  shading  ferns, 
mosses,  and  fungi.  Common  pots  are  often 
used  for  sheltering  and  shading  newly 
transplanted  articles  with  the  greatest 
benefit. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL.— A 
variety  of  shadows  of  different  objects  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  wall  for  the  amusement 
of  children,  by  a dexterous  management  of 
the  hands  and  fingers.  Fig.  1 is  intended 
to  represent  a fox.  The  operator  should 


Fig.  1. 

bark  like  a fox,  while  the  fingers  work  to 
represent  the  action  of  the  animal’s  mouth. 


Fig.  2 represents  a rabbit,  and  the  resem- 
blance may  be  made  all  the  more  vivid  by 


Fig.  2. 

moving  the  fingers  with  an  action  similar 
to  that  used  by  rabbits  in  running.  Fig.  3 
is  designed  to  show  a bird  feeding.  The 


space  between  the  first  and  second  fingers 
is  for  the  eye,  and  the  bird  may  be  made  to 
appear  as  if  eating,  by  means  of  the  left 
hand,  with  a nut  or  piece  of  biscuit  in  it. 

SHALLOT,  CUETURE  of.— Of  this  esculent 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  common,  which 
puts  forth  long,  slender,  dark-green  leaves, 
and  the  long  keeping  with  larger  bulbs  and  of 
dwarfer  growth,  and  keeping  good  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  propagating  the 
shallot,  each  offset  will  increase  in  a similar 
manner  as  its  parent,  and  may  be  planted 
out  either  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November  or  early  in  the  spring  from 
February  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
Autumn  is  the  best  season  for  planting  if 
the  soil  be  dry.  If  planted  in  beds,  let 
them  be  three  feet  and  a half  wide,  and 
three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the  alleys, 
and  the  surface  of  the  bed  a little  arched. 
Set  out  the  rows  nine  inches  apart  from 
row  to  row,  and  plant  the  offsets  singly 
with  the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  just  pressing 
each  bulb  down  firm  in  the  soil;  see  oc- 
casionally that  they  are  not  cast  ont  of 
their  places  by  worms  or  other  vermin ; or 
each  bulb  may  be  covered  with  either  a 
tittle  old  tan  or  coal  ashes  in  little  ridges, 
along  the  rows,  an  inch  and  a half  or  two 
inches  deep.  When  the  bulbs  are  well 
established  and  growing,  the  covering  should 
be  removed  with  the  hand ; no  otiier  cul- 
ture is  required,  except  earth  stirring. 
Take  them  up  for  storing  when  full  grown, 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  July,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  spread  them  out 
to  dry  on  boards  in  some  airy  situation. 
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SHALLOT  SAUCE.— Put  a few  chopped 
shallots  into  a little  gravy,  boiled  clear,  and 
nearly  half  as  much  vinegar  ; season  witu 
Benner  and  salt : boil  lor  hall  an  hour, 
SHALLOT  VINEGAR.  - Split  six  or 
eight  shallots;  put  them  into  a wide-mouthed 
«uart  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar. 
Stop  it  close,  and  in  a month  the  vinegar 
will  be  fit  for  use.  ^ , 

SHAMPOOING.— A system  of  mechani- 
«al  manipulation  of  the  various  parts  oj_  the 
body  for  the  cure  of  disease.  It  is  emca- 
eious  in  rheumatic  affections,  sprains,  &c., 
and  is  generally  practised  in  connection 
with  the  bath  by  persons  properly  instruc- 
ted in  the  art.  Shampooing  to  a certain 
extent  may  be  put  in  force  by  chafing  the 

affected  parts  briskly  and  unremittingly,  until 

the  surface  of  the  skin  is  in  a complete  glow. 

SHAVING.— This  is  a process  which  may 
be  performed  in  a slovenly  and  bungling 
manner,  or  it  may  be  done  with  great  art 
and  dexterity.  In  the  first  place,  the  hair 
should  be  softened  by  soaking  it  m water 
or  a lather  of  soap,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
much  more  soft  and  more  readily  cut.  A 
strong  lather  of  soap  is  usually  applied; 
which,  in  the  first  place,  acts  as  a soltener 
from  the  water  ; next  as  a lubricating  fluid 
it  prevents  the  razor  from  sticking  to  the 
siiu,  or,  as  it  were,  stumbling  over  its 
asperities  ; and  lastly,  from  its  semi-solid 
consistence,  it  affords  a support  to  the  hair 
when  opposed  to  the  edge  ot  the  razor,  Ihe 
soap  used  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to 
make  a strong  lather  i'ull  of  small  bubbles, 
and  it  should  be  as  free  from  all  superfluous 
alkali  as  possible,  to  avoid  irritating  the 
skin.  In  applying  it,  it  is  better  to  wash 
the  skin  beforehand,  then  brush  on  the 
lather  with  the  shaving  brush,  working  it 
well  into  the  skin,  and  let  it  remain  to 
soften  the  hair  for  a few  minutes,  during 
which  any  other  part  of  the  toilet  may  be 
performed.  Then  apply  another  coat  of 
inther.  and  at  once  proceed  to  take  off  the 
beard  with  the  razor,  warmed  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  tlie  skin,  or  rather  aboveit.  Most 
people  find  it  better  to  stretch  the  skin  by 
the  other  hand,  but  a very  skilful  shaver 
manages  the  act  without  this  process.  The 
razor  should  be  drawn  in  a gently  sawing 
manner  across  the  beard  not  e.xactly  at 
right  angles  to  it.  but  nearly  so;  the  art 
consisting  in  getting  the  two  angles  cor- 
rectly, and  in  avoiding  the  chop  instead  of 
of  the  proper  sawing  motion.  I5y  the  two 
angles  are  meant  that  made  by  the  suri'ace  of 
blade  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  that 
between  its  edge  and  the  axis  of  the  hair 
The  angle  with  the  skin  should  be  as  slight 
as  possible,  close  contact  causing  adhesion, 
and  thereby  impeding  the  free  play  of  the 
blade;  but  anything  short  of  this  is  the 
proper  mode  of  holding  it.  Practice  here, 
however,  is  the  grand  point,  and  without  it 
no  one  will  ever  succeed  as  a shaver.  When 
the  head  is  to  be  shaved  it  is  better  to 
remove  the  hair  with  the  scissors  to  within 
half  an  inch,  or  even  less,  of  the  scalp,  after 
which  the  razor  may  be  used  as  tor  the 
beard,  following  the  direction  of  the  hair, 
and  not  meeting  it. 
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SHEEP,  Management  or.— The  man- 
agement of  sheep  varies  much  in  different 
districts ; according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  kept,  and 
the  methods  of  farming  that  are  adopted  on 
them ; but,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
constant  endeavour  of  the  sheep- owner  is 
to  preserve  his  flock  in  as  good  a condition 
as  possible  at  all  seasons.  The  best  kind  of 
food  in  general  for  sheep  is  nutritious  grassy 
pasture  grow'ing  on  a dry  and  firm  soil.  In 
point  of  economy,  the  folding  of  sheep  upon 
turnips  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  on 
clover,  tares,  &c.,  during  the  other  half,  is 
preferable  to  the  system  of  grazing  at  large, 
for  by  this  management  a due  proportion  of 
every  arable  farm  is  kept  under  green  crops. 
The  tendency  which  most  sheep  have  to 
ramble,  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
attended  by  a shepherd  and  his  dog  The 
duties  of  a shepherd  are  very  irksome,  and 
require  to  be  )ierformed  by  a man  of  firm 
resolution,  good  temper,  and  discretion.  To 
keep  the  flock  within  bounds  may  be 
troublesome,  but  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preventive ; and  at  all  events  the 
sheep  must  not  be  harassed  and  chased, 
Reing  naturally  of  a timid  and  gentle  nature, 
the  sheep  ought  to  be  treated  with  a degree 
of  gentleness,  and  taught  rather  to  regard 
their  shepherd  as  a friendly  protector  than 
a tyrant.  A dog  should  only  be  rarely  and 
cautiously  used.  Much  depends  on  the  dog 
being  of  the  proper  breed,  and  w'ell-trained 
to  his  duty.  A good  dog  gives  little  tongue, 
he  is  seldom  heard  to  bark:  his  great  knack 
consists  in  getting  speedily  and  gently  round 
to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  flock,  and 
then  driving  them  slowly  before  him  in  the 
direction  which  his  master  has  pointed  out. 
A wave  of  the  hand  in  a certain  direction 
and  the  word  “ there,"  are  usually  enough  aa 
a sign.  In  those  districts  that  are  exposed  to 
storms,  it  is  important  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  flocks.  Where  there  are  iuttingor  over- 
hanging rocks  or  bushes,  the  sheep  will 
crowd  under  their  lee,  and  so  far  protect 
themselves  from  harm  ; but,  when  the 
country  is  bare,  some  protection  will  be 
necessary.  For  this  purpose  theep-folds  are 
employed.  These  are  sometimes  fixed,  being 
couatructed  of  any  convenient  sort  of  light 
material,  so  as  to  enclose  a space  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  sheep,  which  is  kept 
constantly  well  littered  with  some  dry  sub- 
stance, such  as  stubble,  refuse  straw,  dry 
sand,  &c,,  during  the  time  the  sheep  are 
folded  and  foddered  in  them,  in  order  that 
as  much  manure  may  be  raised  as  possible. 
In  some  cases,  also,  for  the  more  perfect  pro- 
tection of  the  sheep,  they  have  sheds  all 
round  them,  under  which  the  sheep  may  lie 
without  injury  from  rain,  snow,  or  any  sort 
of  moisture.  These  usually  are  termed 
standing  folds,  and  are  either  formed  about 
the  homestead^  or  on  some  dry . rather 
elevated  situation  on  the  farms,  having  the 
bottom  well  laid  with  some  sort  of  material 
that  is  capable  of  keeping  the  sheep  dry  and 
clean.  Sheep-homes  are  alight  wooden  build- 
ings usually  made  low  for  the  sake  of 
warmth  in  the  winter,  being  mostly  a third 
part  longer  than  they  are  wide ; they  should 
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also  be  suHioieiitly  large  Cor  the  number  of 
sheep  they  are  to  contain.  The  side  should 


be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  bottom  be  laid 
in  an  even  manner  with  stone  or  some  other 
material,  that  the  litter  may  be  well  impreg- 
nated. The  sides  exposed  to  the  sun  should 
be  lined  with  moveable  hurdles,  that  when 
it  shines  the  whole  may  be  laid  open,  to  give 
due  refreshment  and  afford  the  sheep  an 
opportunity  of  feediug  upon  the  pasture 
wherein  they  stand.  They  should  be  well 
and  securely  covered  with  some  sort  of 
proper  material  upon  the  tops.  They  are 
sometimes  fixed  in  particular  situations ; 
but  in  other  cases,  which  is  the  more  im- 
proved method,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  removed  as  they  may  be 
wanted.  Sheep-pens  are  the  divisions  made 
by  the  small  moveable  gates  or  hurdles 
which  are  set  up  to  keep  sheep  in  some  par- 
ticular spot.  They  are  usually  formed  on  a 
dry  place  about  the  corners  where  different 
enclosures  of  the  pasture  meet,  so  as  to  be 
convenient  for  the  whole.  Tens  are  usef  ul 
for  examining  and  selecting  the  sheep,  being 
divided  so  as  to  contain  about  three  dozen 
sheep  each,  as  by  this  means  they  are  always 
at  the  command  of  the  shepherd  for  any 
purposes  he  may  have  in  view.  The  bottoms 
should  be  firm  and  dry,  so  that  the  sheep 
may  not  be  soiled.  In  placing  hurdles  it  is 
usual  to  fence  off  as  much  food  as  the  flock 
will  consume  in  one  week,  then  a similar 
piece  is  fenced  off  at  the  end  ol  the  first,  the 
sheep  stili  having  access  to  that  which  is 
partially  consumed,  another  similar  piece 
at  the  same  end  is  again  added,  and  so  on 
until  a slip  of  the  field  is  eaten  off ; this  slip 
should  be  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
longest  side,  or  rather  the  line  of  the  plough- 
ing, so  that  when  one  slip  is  eaten  off,  the 


plough  may  be  immediately  employed  to 
turn  in  the  manure  and  prevent  its  evapo- 
rating by  heat,  or  being  washed  away  by 


rains.  During  the  time  the  sheep  are  con- 
suming the  root  crons,  more  or  less  of  other 
food  should  be  supplied  to  them,  the  descrip- 
tion and  quantity  being  regulated  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  time,  place,  and  season. 
Corn,  oil-cake,  linseed,  hay,  &c.,  &c„  are 
occasionally  given.  Small  frames  called 
cages  are  used  for"  supplying  the -hay,  and 
the  other  food  is  given  in  troughs ; a variety 
of  ingenious  racks  and  cages  are  made  of 
wrought- iron,  and  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose. That  represented  in  the  engraving  is 
a neat  one  of  convenient  form.  The  time  for 
sheep- shearing  will  vary  very  much  with 
the  state  of  the  animal  and  of  the  season. 
After  a cold  winter,  and  the  animal  having 
been  neglected,  the  sheep  will  be  ready  at 
an  early  period,  for  the  old  coat  will  be 
loosened  and  easily  removed.  The  opera- 
tion should  never  be  commenced  until  the 
old  wool  has  separated  from  the  skin,  and 
a new  coat  of  wool  is  springing  up.  The 
coldness  or  warmth  of  spring  will  also  make 
a great  difference.  The  usual  time  of  shear- 
ing is  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
sheep-owner  will  very  easily  perceive  when 
the  fitting  time  has  come.  It  is  a bad 
practice  to  delay  the  shearing,  for  the  old 
fleece  will  probably  have  separated,  the  fly 
will  have  longer  time  to  do  mischief,  and 
the  growth  of  the  new  fleece  will  have  been 
stinted,  or  a portion  of  it  will  be  cut  away 
by  the  shears.  A few  days  previous  to 
shearing,  the  sheep  should  be  washed. 
This  is  usualiy  done  in  some  convenient 
pool  or  running  stream;  the  sheep  are 
placed  in  a pen  on  the  bank,  and  one  by  one 
plunged  in.  At  least  three  persons  should 
be  in  the  water  ; the  sheep  is  taken  in  hand 
by  the  first,  and  well  sluiced  aud  plunged 
about ; another  then  takes  it  and  does  the 
same;  the  next  is  most  likely  the  shepherd, 
and  he  examines  it  carefully,  and  washes  off 
any  matter  that  may  have  been  left  by  the 
other  washers.  The  stream  must  be  hurdled 
or  netted  across,  above  and  below,  to  pre- 
vent the  sheep  escaping  up  and  down 
stream.  When  thesheep  are  thus  thoroughly 
washed,  they  must  be  placed  in  a dry,  clean, 
pasture  until  shearing.  The  common 
method  of  catching  the  sheep  in  order  to  lay 
it  on  its  back  to  be  shorn,  is  by  the  hinder  leg, 
drawing  the  animal  backward  with  a crook 
to  the  adjacent  shearing  place ; the  hand 
holding  the  leg  to  be  kept  low’ ; when  at  the 
place  it  is  turned  on  its  back,  or  the  animal 
is  moved  bodily,  or  one  hand  placed  on 
the  neck  and  another  behind,  and  in  that 
manner  walked  along  : the  first  or  common 
mode  is  perhaps  the  best.  Sheep  fed  on 
rich  pastures,  and  fleshy,  if  handled  roughly, 
are  bruised,  and  the  parts  are  liable  to  fatal 
mortifications.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  shearing,  the  left  side  of  the  sheep  is 
placed  against  the  shearer’s  left  leg,  his  left 
foot  at  the  root  of  the  sheep’s  tail,  aud  his 
left  knee  at  the  sheep’s  left  shoulder.  The 
process  commences  with  the  shears  at  the 
crown  of  the  sheep’s  head,  with  a straight 
cut  along  the  loins,  returning  -to  the 
shoiiider  and  working  a circular  shear 
around  the  ofV-side  to  the  middle  of  the 
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belly;  the  ofT-liiuder  leg  next;  then  the 
left  Imnd  holding  the  tail,  a circular  shear 
of  the  buttocks  to  tlie  near  huck  of  tlie 
sheep’s  hind  leg  ; the  two  fore  feet  are  next 
taken  in  tlie  left  hand,  the  sheep  raised,  and 
the  shears  set  in  at  the  breast,  when  the 
remaining  part  of  the  belly  is  sheared  round 
to  the  near  stifle  ; lastly,  the  operator 
kneeling  down  on  his  right  knee,  and  the 
sheep’s  neck  being  laid  over  his  left  thigh, 
he  slicars  along  the  remaining  side.  The 
sheep  is  subject  to  a great  variety  of 
diseases,  the  most  formidable,  and  by  far 
the  most  destructive  of  which,  is  the  rot. 
Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this 
disease,  but  it  is  conjecture  rather  than 
certainty.  Tlie  treatment  of  rot  is  seldom 
successful  unless  when  it  is  commenced 
early,  or  when  the  attack  is  of  a mild 
nature  ; a total  change  of  food  is  the  lirst 
indication,  and  of  that  to  a dry  wholesome 
kind ; all  the  former  are  as  good  as  the 
meals  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
&c.  Carrots  are  suitable  mixed  with  these ; 
broom,  burnet,  elder,  and  melilot,  have  also 
been  recommended ; but  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  there  is  seldom  any  ventral 
eflusion  but  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
complaint.  As  long  as  the  liver  is  not 
wholly  disorganised,  the  cure  may  be  at- 
tained by  a simple  removal  of  the  cause; 
salt  acts  in  this  way,  and  thus  salt  mashes 
are  good  ; salt  may  also  be  given  in  the 
water.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  the  liver  has  become  mate- 
rially aifected,  it  is  prudent  to  rub  the  belly 
of  each  sheep  with  halfa  drachm  of  mercurial 
ointment  every  other  day  for  a week ; giving 
also  the  following  every  morning watery 
tincture  ol'  aloes,  half  an  ounce ; decoction 
of  willow  bark,  four  ounces ; nitric  acid, 
twenty-five  drops.  Foot-rot  is  a disease 
most  prevalent  in  luxuriant  meadows,  and 
in  all  soft  grassy  lands  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  treatment  of  this  disease 
essentially  consists  in  paring  away  all  loose 
and  detached  horn.  All  fungous  granula- 
tions must  either  be  cut  away,  or  destroyed 
by  the  muriate  of  antimony,  and  the  foot 
well  washed  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  The  muriate  of  antimony  must  then 
be  hghtly  applied  over  the  whole  of  the 
denuded  surface.  This  must  be  repeated 
daily  until  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  covered 
with  new  horn.  The  diseased  sheep  must 
not  be  permitted  to  join  his  companions 
until  the  cure  is  complete,  for  It  is  a very 
infectious  disease,  and  may  easily  spread 
through  the  whole  flock.  Scab  is  an  eruptive 
disease  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  a 
red  appearance.  It  is  a very  troublesome 
disease,  common  in  spring  "and  summer. 
Sheep  thus  affected  must  be  bound  and 
shorn  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  well 
washed  with  warm  water.  Infusions  of 
tobacco,  hellebore,  or  arsenic,  have  all  been 
used  with  good  effect.  In  aggravated  cases, 
an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  mer- 
curial ointment  and  seven  of  lime  must  be 
procured,  and  such  a quantity  of  it  rubbed 
in  on  every  second  day  as  the  diseased  parts 
seem  to  require.  Another  good  receipt  is  a 
decoction  of  tobacco  and  spirit  of  turpentine, 
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with  a little  soft  soap  and  sulphur  vivum. 
The  only  caution  necessary  to  be  given  in 
the  use  of  any  of  these  remedies,  is  to  take 
care  that  they  be  brought  thoroughly  in 
contact  with  every  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
affeoted  sheep,  lest  any  of  the  burrowed  acari 
escape.  All  f olds  and  sheds  in  wdiich  infected 
sheep  have  been  confined,  and  all  gates, 
posts,  and  other  rubbing  places,  must 
undergo  thorough  purification.  Dysentery  is 
a disease  commencing  with  violent  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  of  a green  slimy 
mixture,  which  in  progress  of  time  becomes 
tinged  with  blood.  Diarrhoea  attacks  young 
sheep,  and  is  usually  occasioned  by  too 
sudden  a rush  of  grass  in  the  spring,  or 
from  a sudden  change  from  a scanty  to  an 
over-rich  pasture.  When  such  are  the  causes 
of  diarrhoea,  the  mere  change  to  a drier 
pasture  will  effect  a cure.  Dysentery  attacks 
old  sheep,  and  generally  does  not  commence 
till  June  or  July.  The  disease  usually  pre- 
vails in  fouled  pastures,  and  in  seasons 
cliaracterized  by  a peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  regard  to  heat  and  mois- 
ture, a certain  combination  of  which  renders 
the  disease  fatal.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  bleeding  is  a proper  remedy  at  an 
early  stage;  but  if  late,  gentle  purgatives 
alone  must  be  used  ; Epsom  salts  or  castor 
oil  with  twenty- five  to  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  will  form  a proper  dose.  Trem- 
bling is  a disease  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  winds  ; a numbness  and  trembling 
seizing  the  body  and  limbs,  owing  to  the 
heart  being  nnable  to  send  the  circulation 
to  the  extremities.  Copious  bleeding  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  attack  will  often 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation ; but 
if  the  animal  has  been  affected  some  time, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a sufficient 
quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  thrown 
from  the  surface  upon’  the  heart,  and  other 
internalorgans.  In  this  state,  the  animal 
must  be  put  into  a tub  of  hot  water  at 
ninety- eight  degrees,  which  will  cause  the 
blood  to  flow,  anil  thus  renew  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  tend  to  restore  the  balance  of 
the  circulation.  After  a sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  has  been  drawn,  doses  of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  followed 
with  thin  warm  gruel,  must  be  given  till 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened.  The  prompt 
application  of  these  remedies  on  the  first 
api)earance  of  the  disease  will  in  general 
be  successful.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  is 
ushered  in  by  dulness  and  disinclination  to 
move  ; but  presently  the  eye  brightens,  and 
the  animal  attacks  everything  within  its 
reach.  Bleeding,  physic,  and  low  feeding 
will  in  most  cases  effect  a cure.  Locked-jaw 
is  not  an  unfrequent  disease  among  sheep. 
It  commences  with  an  involuntary  spas- 
modic motion  of  the  head,  accompanied  by 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  succeeded  by  rigidity 
of  the  jaws.  The  disease  often  runs  its 
course  in  a little  more  than  twelve  hours. 
The  principal  cause  is  cold  and  wet.  After 
an  unusually  cold  night  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  several  sheep  lying  lifeless. 
Bleeding,  aperient  medicine,  an  opiate  given 
an  hour  after  the  physio,  and  also  a warm 
bath,  are  the  most  likely  means  of  cure. 
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Ophthalmia  Is  a very  frequent  disease  amonp; 
sheep.  If  any  inflammation  of  the  eye  is 
detected,  that  oryfau  should  be  frequently 
batlied  with  a weak  solution  ot  Gowland’s 
lotion,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
have  been  added.  Braxy  is  an  inflammatory 
disease  to  which  those  sheep  in  the  higliest 
condition  are  most  subject.  Tliis  disease 
may  be  excited  by  a variety  ol  causes,  such 
as  drinking  cold  water  in  a heated  state; 
any  marked  or  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture ; or  feeding  on  soft  damp  grasses. 
The  animal  appears  uneasy,  olten  laying 
down  and  rising  up,  standing  with  its  liead 
down  and  its  back  raised,  taking  no  food, 
but  often  drinking  water;  lever  then  ensues, 
when  the  pulse  becomes  strong  and  quick, 
respiration  laborious  and  rapid,  the  skin  liot 
and  the  wool  clapped  ; the  eyes  are  languid, 
watery,  and  half-closed;  and  the  animal 
ceases  to  follow  the  flock.  In  this  disease, 
the  first  and  most  effective  remedy  is  prompt 
and  copious  bleeding  from  the  jugular  veins  ; 
this  being  elfected,  the  constipation  of  the 
bowels  must  be  removed ; the  beat  purgative 
for  this  purpose  is  Epsom  salts,  two  ounces 
for  a dose,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  fol- 
lowed by  thin  warm  gruel.  The  best  preven- 
tive of  the  disease  in  mountain  sheep  is  skill  ul 
and  attentive  herding,  by  keeping  the  young 
sheep  from  fastening  too  much  on  succulent 
spots,  and  by  causing  them  to  graze  regu- 
larly over  every  part  of  the  pasture,  being 
allowed,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  repose  for 
rumination,  undisturbed  by  the  dog.  Sheep  j 
are  much  infested  in  summer  with  flies.  As 
a protection  to  the  head  against  them,  the 
simple  cap  or  hood  shown  in  the  engraving, 
will  be  found  effectual.  It  may  be  made  of 


Stout  linen,  and  fastened  with  four  tapes 
tied  crosswise  under  the  chin,  or  of  leatlier, 
and  buckled  at  the  same  place.  Leicester 
trips  should  not  be  without  these  caps  in 
summer,  especially  when  grazing  near  any 
woods  ; and  as  trips  are  addicted  to  butting 
each  other,  any  skin  that  may  be  thereby 
abraded  on  the  head  will  receive  immediate 
and  effectual  protection  from  the  air  and 
the  flies  by  the  cap.  Sheep  are  troubled 
with  a small  species  of  6of,  which  is  supposed 
to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  margin  of  tlie 
nostrils,  and  whenever  it  does  so,  the  sheep 
lies  down  upon  dusty  bare  spots,  holding  its 
head  close  to  the  ground.  The  warmth  and 
humidity  of  the  nostrils  very  soon  bring  the 


eggs  to  maturity,  and  the  larv®  And  no 
dilficulty  in  making  tlieir  way.  Blorc-fliet 
are  dangerous  tormentors  of  sheep.  When 
the  animals  are  struck  by  them,  they  almost 
constantly  hang  their  heads,  sometimes 
turning  them  on  one  side  as  if  in  the  act  of 
listening;  shake  the  tail  with  a quick 
jerking  motion  ; run  rapidly  from  one  place 
to  anotlier,  and  in  so  doing  stop  suddenly 
and  stamp  with  the  fore-leet.  A shepherd 
ought  to  be  able  to  detect  sheep  that  have 
been  struck  by  the  fly  the  moment  he  enters 
the  field.  Logs  may  also  be  trained  to 
single  out  the  diseased  animals,  and  run  up 
to  them,  as  if  to  intimate  tliat  they  should 
be  caught.  The  sheep  sliould  be  carefully 
observed  one  by  one  when  the  flies  are 
active,  and  being  gathered  in  a convenient 
part  of  the  field,  the  suspected  ones  should 
be  caught  with  the  crook,  and  examined, 
and  every  maggot  removed  by  the  hand. 
As  maggots  are  not  killed  by  being  throwif 
on  the  ground,  tliey  should  be  collected  ia 
some  vessel  and  destroyed,  either  by  being 
crushed  with  some  hard  substance  or  by 
having  boiling  water  poured  upon  them. 
Should  the  maggots  have  broken  into  the 
skin,  rubbing  the  part  with  a strong  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a strong  decoction 
of  tobacco- liquor  and  spirit  of  tar,  will 
check  a further  attack  on  that  part ; and 
should  tlie  part  affected  be  larger  than  is 
seen  between  the  shreds  of  the  fleece,  the 
wool  should  be  removed  with  the  shears, 

I and  the  corrosive  sublimate  applied  upon, 
and  around,  and  rubbed  into  the  wound. 
Should  the  wound,  on  healing,  indicate  a 
dryness  of  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  an 
ointment  of  tar  and  lard  will  soften  it,  and 
keep  off  the  flies.  Ked  or  tick  is  another 
tormentor  of  sheep.  It  penetrates  the  skin, 
and  buries  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  in 
the  flesh  or  fat  of  the  sheep,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  subsist  and  grow.  Its  tough  skin 
renders  it  difficult  to  be  killed  by  pressure  i 
and  when  its  body  is  bisected  by  the  shears, 
tlie  buried  part  instantly  emerges,  runs 
about  quickly,  and  at  length  dies.  The 
following  reniedy  will  be  found  effectual  in 
ridding  the  afl'ected  animal  of  this  pest: — 
Take  two  pounds  of  black  sulphur,  halt  a 
pound  of  hellebore;  mix  them  together,  and 
sprinkle  the  sheep  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
with  a dredging-box  ; or,  take  half  a pound 
of  powdered  white  arsenic,  and  four  pounds 
and  a half  of  soft  soap ; beat  these  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  arsenic  is 
dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  water.  Add  this 
to  the  water  sufficient  to  dip  ill  ty  sherp. — See. 
Lambs,  to  Breed  and  Hear.  Book: — 
Gardener's  and  Farmer's  Reason  irhy. 

SHEEP’S  HEAD  BROTH.— The  sheep's 
liead  is  liardly  worth  cooking  in  any  other 
way  ttian  as  broth.  To  make  broth,  get 
a fine  head,  and  scald  the  wool  off  the- 
same  as  the  calf ’s  head;  then  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a gallon  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  for  tliree  lioiirs;  having  put  ii> 
with  the  head  a carrot  and  turnip  sliced, 
and  an  onion  or  two,  the  scum  sliould 
be  taken  ofl’  five  or  six  times,  so  as  to  get  it 
perfectly  free  from  grease;  take  out  the 
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head,  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  into 
SQuares,  and  put  them  into  the  saucepan 
again  with  tlie  liquor,  leaving  the  turnips, 
carrots,  and  onions  in  also  ; season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  add  a little  flour  to  thicken, 
and  serve  in  basins  with  some  toast  cut  into 
squares  in  the  basins,  and  a little  chopped 
parsley  fresh.  The  scrag  end  of  the  neck, 
shank  bones,  or  feet,  will  make  broth  as 
well  as  the  head. 

SHEEP'S  PLUCK.— Boil  the  lights  first, 
then  chop  them  up,  and  put  them  to  stevv 
with  a little  broth  or  gravy,  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and  il 
not  brown,  add  a little  of  the  gravy  Irom 
the  frying-pan  %vhich,  when  the  liver  has 
been  fried  is  made  by  adding  some  flour 
and  water  to  the  contents  of  the  Irying- 
pan.  Fry  the  liver  as  for  steaks  or  chops, 
then  place  the  dish  with  the  minced  lights  in 
the  centre.  The  heart  should  be  stuffed  and 
roasted,  to  form  a separate  dish. 

SHEEP’S  TAILS.  — When  the  sheep’s 
tails  have  been  stewed  tender  in  stock,  let 
them  get  cold;  have  some  greated  bread 
crumbs  and  strew  them  over  the  tails  ; then 
moisten  them  with  the  yolk  of  egg.  Then 
again  shake  crumbs  over  them;  fry,  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley.  The  tails  may  in 
in  like  manner  be  broiled,  and  served  with 
some  sauce  piquante  or  sauce  tartare. 

SHEEP’S  TONGUES.— Boil  sheep’s 
tongues  in  stock ; when  they  are  done  enough, 
divide  each  in  two  and  let  them  cool.  5Iix 
some  fine  herbs  with  butter,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  spices ; wrap  up  each  piece 
after  covering  it  with  the  seasoning  in  a 
buttered  paper ; broil  or  fry  them,  aud  serve 
them  hot  in  the  papers. 

SHEEP’S  TROTTERS.  — Simmer  six 
sheep’s  trotters,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  a few  hartshorn 
shavings,  and  a little  isinglass,  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one ; when  cold,  take  oft'  the  fat, 
and  give  nearly  half  a pint  twice  a day 
warming  with  it  a little  new  milk, 

SHEETS.— A portion  of  bedding  of  which 
a pair  are  ordinarily  used ; the  top  sheet  is 
generally  a coarser  one  than  the  bottom  one, 
being  made  of  linen  and  cotton  re.spectively. 
Sheets  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than 
once  a week,  nor  seldom  less  than  once  a 
fortnight. 

SHELLS,  TO  Clean  and  Repair.- 
When  sheila  are  perlorated  by  sea- worms, 
or  when  any  other  accidental  circumstance 
occurs  to  deform  a choice  specimen,  it  is 
desirable  to  use  some  means  to  improve  it. 
For  this  purpose,  a cement  may  be  made  of 
fine  whiting,  flour,  and  gum  ; the  knobs  or 
crevices  to  be  filled  up  with  this  composi- 
tion, and  allowed  to  dry  ; it  should  always 
be  a little  above  the  surface,  and  cautiously 
scraped  down  with  a knife,  when  ridges  or 
strim  can  easily  be  imitated  if  necessary, 
with  a file  or  graver.  The  parts  thus  men- 
ded may  be  coloured  with  ordinary  water- 
colours, and  then  brushed;  or  if  on  a smooth 
shell,  polished  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  over  with  Florence 
oil,  which  should  be  well  dried  oft'jvith  a 
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piece  of  flannel.  If  this  mode  is  judiciously 
managed,  the  blemish  will  not  be  discove- 
rable. Many  shells,  when  first  obtained, 
are  encrusted  with  extraneous  matter;  the 
best  and  safest  means  of  removing  this 
is,  first  to  steep  them  in  warm  water,  and 
then  to  scrape  them  with  a knife  or  remove 
them  with  a graver.  A little  sand  paper 
may  also  be  used,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  scratch  the  shell.  When  as  much  of 
this  crust  has  been  removed  as  can  be  done 
with  safety,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
muriatic  acid  very  much  diluted  with  water; 
by  applying  this  cautiously  with  a feather  to 
the  extraneous  matter,  it  will  soon  become 
decomposed.  Two  minutes  at  a time  is  as 
long  as  it  can  be  safely  applied,  but  one 
moment’s  application  often  has  the  desired 
effect.  The  shell  should  be  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  the  parts  well  scrubbed 
with  a nail-brush  and  soap.  Should  the 
crust  be  not  entirely  removed,  this  process 
may  be  repeated,  but  the  greatest  care  is  to 
be  used  not  to  allow  the  acid  to  touch  the 
inside,  as  it  will  instantly  remove  the  fine 
enamelled  surface.  Af  ter  the  corrosion,  the 
shell  may  be  brushed  over  with  emery  or 
tripoli  by  way  of  polish.  This  may  be  done 
in  cases  where  fhe  polished  insides  happen 
to  be  touched  with  the  corrosive  fluid  ; but 
in  all  instances  where  the  places  cleared  by 
the  acid  are  of  a whiteorchalky  appearance, 
they  should  be  washed  over  with  Florence 
oil,  and  then  rubbed  hard  with  a piece  of 
flannel  aud  a nail  brush.  This  mode  gives 
the  shell  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  stops  the  action  of  the  acid, 
should  any  remain  in  the  shell,  aud  is  cf 
great  use  in  preserving  it  from  decay. 

SHELLS,  TO  Polish. — This  may  be  done 
either  by  hand  labour  or  by  varnishing  ; in 
both  cases,  all  the  rough  parts  must  be  well 
rubbed  down  with  emery  and  water.  If 
they  are  to  be  polished  by  hand  (which  is 
the  best  and  most  lasting  way),  after  they 
have  received  two  or  three  courses  of  emery, 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  they  must 
be  finished  with  buff-leather,  dressed  with 
rottenstone  and  oil. 

SHERBET.— Sherbet,  as  it  is  generally 
prepared,  is  in  fact  weak  spirits  and  water. 
First  clarify  the  sugar,  that  is  bring  it  to  a 
clear  syrup  in  the  following  ways  : To  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  allow  a pint  of  spring 
water,  and  the  white  and  shell  of  one  egg 
well  beaten.  Break  up  the  sugar  in  large 
lumps,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  in  a preserving 
pan  or  brass  skillet,  with  three-quarters  of 
of  the  water  and  the  egg.  Stir  till  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  the  syrup  begins  to 
get  warm,  but  no  longer ; when  it  boils 
fast,  pour  in  the  remaining  cold  water, 
which  will  throw  up  the  scum.  When  it 
again  boils  up,  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
stand  it  aside  to  settle ; then  remove  all 
scum,  which  place  on  a hair  sieve  or  muslin 
strainer,  but  if  the  latter,  do  not  squeeze  it. 
What  freely  runs  through  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  rest,  which  boils  up  once  more,  and 
again  settle  and  skim.  This  quantity  of 
sugar  will  be  sufficient  to  sweeten  from 
three  to  four  gallons  of  sherbet,  according  as 
it  is  liked  more  or  less  sweet.  To  this,  when 
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cold,  may  be  added  for  flavouring  one 
drachm  or  a drachm  and  a half  of  almond 
flavouring;  bottle,  cork  close,  uud  keep  in  a 
dry  place.  When  the  sherbet  is  to  be  made, 
to  every  quart  of  water  allow  six  or  eight 
moderate-sized  sticks  of  rhubarb  ; if  of  the 
giant  sort,  three  or  four  will  be  suificient. 
Out  them  up  with  a silver  knife,  boil 
them  ten  minutes,  strain  the  boiling  liqnor 
on  to  the  thin-shaved  rind  of  a lemon,  or 
if  more  convenient  use  pure  essence  of 
lemon  ; eight  or  ten  drops  will  be  sufllcient. 
It  may  be  added  to  the  clarilied  sugar,  of 
which  four  tablespoonfuls  are  to  be  stirred 
to  the  strained  liquor.  Let  it  stand  live  or 
six  hours  before  using.  The  rhubarb  may 
be  sweetened  and  used  for  a tart. 

SUERllY.  — Wine-merchants  distin- 
guish several  kinds  of  sherry,  as  pale  and 
brown  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  each. 
Sherry  in  general  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
when  good  it  has  a fine  aromatic  odour,  with 
something  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the 
peach  kernel.  When  new  it  is  harsh  and 
fiery,  and  requires  to  be  mellowed  in  the 
wood  for  four  or  five  years.  Sherry  is  much 
in  favour  in  England,  as  being  a light 
pleasant  wine,  and  more  suitable  general 
drinking  than  any  other.  Ainintellado 
sherry  is  highly  esteemed,  being,  when 
genuine,  entirely  devoid  of  brandy,  and 
equally  free  from  acid. 

SHERRY  COBBLER. -Take  some  very 
fine  and  clean  ice,  break  into  small  pieces, 
fill  a tumbler  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top, 
with  it  put  a tablespoonful  of  plain  syrup, 
oapillaire,  or  any  other  flavour— some  prefer 
strawberry — add  the  quarter  of  the  zest  of  a 
lemon,  and  a few  drops  of  the  juice.  Fill 
with  sherry,  stir  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Sip  it  gently  through  a 
straw. 

SHINGLES. — A spreading  inflammatory 
eruptive  disease,  generally  attacking  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  preceded  for  two 
or  three  days  by  ordinary  febrile  symptoms, 
accompanied  with  a sense  of  scalding  heat 
and  tingling  of  the  skin,  and  with  sharp 
pains  through  the  chest.  The  eruption  con- 
sists of  several  red  patches  of  an  Irregular 
form  and  at  a little  distance  from  each 
Other,  upon  each  of  which  there  are  nume- 
rous small  elevations,  which  enlarge  and 
become  filled  with  a transparent  fluid. 
These  gradually  increase  in  number,  spread- 
ing in  a straight  line  from  the  front  to  the 
spine,  and  after  the  fourth  day,  break  and 
form  a dark- coloured  scab,  which  on  falling 
off  leaves  a series  of  small  pits.  Shingles 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  spring,  and  gene- 
rally attack  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty.  The  treatment  is 
purely  constitutional,  and  should  embrace 
mild  laxatives,  and  a cooling  fever  mixture, 
such  as  is  prescribed  below.  No  application 
is  needed  to  the  rash  itself,  as  that  can  only 
be  expelled  by  the  use  of  the  subjoined  pills 
and  mixture.  Take  of 

Compound  rhubarb  pill, 
and  compound  colo- 
cynth  pill,  of  each  . . } drachm. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be 
taken  twice  a day.  Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  camphor 


mixture,  of  each  ...  2 ounces 
Spirits  of  nitre  and  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  of  each  . 2 drachms 
Water ij  ounce 


Mi.x.  Take  a tablespoonful  every  four  or 
five  hours.  At  the  same  time  the  diet 
should  be  low,  and  when  much  nausea  at- 
tends the  first  stage,  an  emetic  may  be 
taken  advantageously. 

SHOE.S.— This  article  of  wearing  apparel 
as  distinguished  from  boots,  is  best  adapted 
for  summer  wear,  or  for  those  persons  who 
have  a great  deal  of  walking.  For  the 
cleaning  and  preservation  of  shoes,  see 
Boots. 

SHOOTING.— See  Sporting. 

SHOP-TAKING,  Directions  for. — 
Persons  who  are  about  to  take  a place  of 
business,  will  find  it  to  their  interest, 
previously  to  doing  so,  to  be  guided  by  the 
following  directions.  Stnall  Capilaliits.  In 
the  case  of  a person  who  has  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  any  particular  trade,  but 
having  a very  small  capital  is  about  to 
embark  it  in  the  exchange  of  commodities 
for  cash,  in  order  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood  thereby.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
such  a person  starts  with  proper  precaution 
and  judgment,  the  capital  will  be  expended 
without  adequate  results ; rent  and  taxes 
will  accumulate,  the  stock  will  be  dead  or 
become  deteriorated,  and  loss  and'ruin  must 
follow.  For  the  least  absorption  acting 
upon  a small  capital  will  soon  dry  up  its 
source ; and  it  is  needless  to  picture  the 
trouble  that  will  accrue,  when  the  main- 
spring of  a tradesman’s  success  abides  by 
him  no  more.  Larger  Capitalists.  The  case 
of  the  larger  capitalist  can  scarcely  be 
considered  an  exception  to  the  same  rule. 
For  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  capitalist, 
upon  commencing  a business,  would  sink 
more  of  his  funds  in  a larger  stock— would 
incur  liability  to  a heavier  rent;  and  the 
attendant  taxes,  the  wages  of  assistants 
and  servants,  would  be  greater  ; and.  there- 
fore, if  the  return  come  not  speedily,  unfor- 
tunate consequences  must  sooner  or  later 
ensue.  Localitus.  Large  or  small  capitalists, 
should  upon  entering  on  a shop- keeping 
speculation,  consider  well  the  nature  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  propose  to  carry  on 
trade,  the  number  of  the  population,  and 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people  living  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  also  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  already  supplied 
with  that  class  of  goods  the  new  adventurer 
proposes  to  offer  them.  Aeir  Neighbourhoods. 
There  is  a tendency  among  small  capitalists 
to  embark  their  fortunes  in  new  neighbour- 
hoods, with  the  expectation  of  making  an 
early  connection.  Low  rents,  also,  serve  as 
an  attraction  to  these  localities  ; it  is  how- 
ever a pretty  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the 
majority  of  shopkeepers  in  a new  neighbour- 
hood almost  always  fail.  The  shops  are 
generg^ly  entered  upon  at  the  very  earliest 
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moment  that  the  state  of  the  locality  will 
permit— even  while  the  streets  are  unpaved, 
and  while  the  roads  are  as  rough  and  un- 
even as  country  lanes.  The  consequence  is, 
that  as  the  lew  inhabitants  of  these 
localities  have  frequent  communication  with 
adjacent  towns,  they,  as  a matter  of  habit 
or  choice,  supply  their  chief  wants  there- 
from ; and  the  shopkeeper  in  the  locality 
depends  for  support  upon  the  accidental 
custom  which  lorgetfuluess,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  or  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stances allow.  Thus  itt)ccurs  that  while  the 
new  district  is  becoming  peopled,  the  funds 
of  the  small  shopkeeper  are  gradually  eaten 
up,  and  failure  overtakes  him  just  at  the 
time  when  a more  cautious  speculator  steps 
in  to  profit  by  the  connection  already  formed, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  now  improved 
condition  of  the  locality.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  for  the  small  capitalist  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  a more  expensive  rent,  in  a 
well-peopled  district,  than  to  resort  to  places 
where  the  demand  is  slow  and  uncertain; 
for  the  welfare  of  a small  shopkeeper 
depends  entirely  upon  the  frequency  with 
his  limited  stock  is  cleared  out  and  replaced 
by  fresh  supplies.  Ooodwill  and  Fixtures. 
One  plan  of  entering  upon  a shop,  is  to  pay 
a certain  amount  for  what  is  termed  the 
goodwill  of  the  business  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
new-comer  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same 
position  and  have  like  prospects  as  the 
person  relinquishing  the  shop,  and  has  a 
connection  with  its  attendant  profits  all 
ready  made  to  his  hands  ; the  extent  of  the 
trade  done  regulating  the  value  of  the 
goodwill,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  customary 
to  give  a large  sum  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as 
the  profits  derivable  show  a liberal  per- 
centage on  the  amount  thus  invested.  In 
purchasing  a business  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  and  discretion  in  order  that 
the  in-comer  may  not  be  disappointed  or 
deceived.  When  a person  wishes  to  dispose 
of  the  goodwill  of  his  business,  he  fre- 
quently exaggerates  the  amount  of  his 
takings,  and  will  even  go  so  lar  as  to  fabri- 
cate books  and  other  plausible  evidences  of 
a flourishing  trade ; whilst  under  the 
fairest  circumstances  the  out-goer  naturally 
gives  a high  colour  to  matters,  and  reduces 
mere  probabilities  and  contingencies  to  posi- 
tive tacts.  When,  therefore,  a person  is 
about  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  a 
business,  he  should  not  content  himself 
with  an  examination  of  the  books,  or  the 
representations  of  the  person  who  is  about 
to  dispose  of  the  business,  but  he  should 
judge  lor  himself  by  watching  the  trade  for 
a few  days  (if  possible  unobserved),  by 
prevailing  upon  friends  to  do  the  same,  and 
by  noticing  the  characteristics  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  must  also  be  observed  that 
some  connections  appertain  to  the  shop, 
and  other  connections  to  the  shopkeeper  ; in 
the  former  case,  thetrademay  be  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  without  diminish- 
ing; but  in  the  latter  case,  from  prejudice  and 
predilection,  and  the  exercise  of  personai 
like  and  dislike  which  it  is  impossible  to 
control,  the  new-comer  may  find  that  the 
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old  customers  drop  off  and  trade  sensibly 
diminishes.  In  ali  cases,  a clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  deed  of  purchase,  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  not  open  a shop  in 
the  same  line  of  business  witliin  a certain 
distance  of  his  former  premises,  thereby 
preventing  him  from  weaning  away  the 
patronage  and  custom  from  his  successor. 
It  would  also  be  as  well  in  such  cases  to 
retain  a portion  of  the  purchase- money,  so 
as  to  meet  any  responsibility  that  may 
arise,  as  well  as  to  exercise  a wholesome 
restraint  upon  the  outgoiug  tenant.  With 
regard  to  fixtures,  they  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  goodwill,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  consider  them  as  representing  a 
distinct  value,  and  to  regard  them  as  a 
separate  item ; if  this  be  not  done,  it  is 
probable  that  a great  quantity  of  useless 
material  may  be  purchased  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  to  be  afterwards  sold  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice,  or  to  lie  on  the  premises 
as  worthless  lumber.  The  fairer  way  is, 
for  a respectable  broker  to  be  called  in  on 
either  side,  and  any  difi'erence  that  may 
arise  in  their  respective  valuations  to  be 
mutually  adjusted.  Treviously  to  this  being 
done,  however,  the  intending  purchaser 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any 
articles  of  furniture  or  fittings  which  he 
may  deem  useless.  This  option  is  not 
always  to  be  exercised ; where  the  trade  is  a 
very  good  one  and  the  profits  large,  the  out- 
going tenant  takes  up  an  independent 
position,  and  wiil  listen  to  no  accommoda- 
tion ; but  in  other  cases,  where  moderate 
advantages  exist,  many  privileges  and 
immunities  are  to  be  secured  by  decision, 
firmness,  and  tact.  Nature  of  Articles  sold. 
When  a person  is  about  to  invest  a small 
capital  as  a shopkeeper,  without  having  a 
precise  knowledge  of  any  particular  branch 
of  trade,  and  without  having  a predilection 
for  one  kind  of  business  more  than  another, 
it  becomes  a question  as  to  what  class  of 
goods  he  should  stock  his  shop  with,  so  as  to 
ensure  him  the  quickest  return  for  his  outlay. , 
In  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  wili  be 
found  that  the  necessities  of  life  form  the  most 
reliable  and  readily  saleable  stock  in  trade. 
Thus  people  will  become  hungry  and  must 
have  bread,  which  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  inclination  to  fetch  from  a dis- 
tance; meat  is  also  a daily  want  which 
must  be  supplied  on  (he  spot,  and  vegetables, 
unless  easily  obtainable,  will  in  many  cases 
not  be  purchased.  Therefore,  the  baker, 
the  butcher,  the  greengrocer,  the  beer- 
retailer,  &o.,  are  those  who  find  their 
successes  first  established  in  new  localities 
and  recently-built  shops.  And  not  untU 
these  are  doing  well,  should  a shopkeeper 
venture  on  commencing  business  in  such 
localities,  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
su/>e'i/luitiesof  life.  Manner  and  Address.  Suc- 
cess in  business,  especially  with  young 
beginners  in  a new  neighbourhood,  depends 
in  a great  measure  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  shopkeeper  conducts  himself  towards 
his  customers  : a civil  manner  and  obliging 
disposition  are  most  essential  under  such 
conditions  ; they  are  certain  to  win  their 
way,  and  to  work  a favourable  impression 
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on  behalf  of  the  shopkeeper.  On  the  other 
hand,  a disoblising,  pert,  or  sullen  manikcr, 
will  cause  incalculable  mischief,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  must  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
result  in  lailure.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  injury  maybe  the  consequence  of  a 
single  word,  look,  or  gesture,  incautiously 
indulged  m under  the  intluence  of  irritation 
or  impatience.  Such  circumstances,  trilling 
as  they  may  appear,  will  rankle  for  months 
or  years  in  the  bosom  of  the  olfended 
customer,  and  will  cause  him  to  deal  at 
another  shop  at  considerable  personal  in- 
convenience, rather  than  be  subjected  to 
what  he  considers  indifference  or  insult. 
Attention  to  business  is  another  material 
ingredient  of  success.  Persons  have  natu- 
rally greater  confidence  in  a shop  which  is 
conducted  under  the  owner’s  immediate 
supervision,  than  in  one  which  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  subordinates.  Not 
only  is  civility  ensured,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  purchaser  will  more  readily  obtain 
the  article  desired,  and  at  better  value  for 
liis  money.  Method,  Regularity,  Punctuality. 
The  observance  of  these  three  qualities  is 
most  important;  and  whether  the  business 
be  large  or  small,  they  should  never  be  lost 
Bight  ot.  The  keeping  of  books,  accounts, 
&c.,  should  be  carried  out  on  some  settled 
and  definite  plan,  no  matter  how  primitive 
it  may  be,  so  that  the  bookkeeper  may  find  it 
easy  of  reference,  and  that  every  transaction 
appears  to  speak  for  itself  in  a clear  and 
straightforward  manner.  Method  should 
also  be  observed  in  the  keeping  of  stock, 
and  chiefly  establishing  some  system  by 
which  any  article  that  is  getting  low  may 
be  ordered  at  once,  so  that  a customer  may 
not  be  told  that  they  are  “out  of  it.’’  and 
thus  drive  that  customer  to  another  shop,  to 
xvhich  he  may  possibly  transfer  the  whole  of 
his  future  patronage.  Kegularity  chiefly 
consists  in  doing  one  thing  at  a time,  and 
never  beginning  a second  until  the  first  is 
despatched.  SXuch  of  the  confusion,  and 
many  of  the  mistakes  in  business  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  the  foolish  custom  of 
attempting  to  do  several  things  at  once, 
the  consequence  being  that  not  one  is 
properly  performed,  and  an  immense  loss  of 
time  and  labour  is  entailed  in  rectifying  the 
errors  resulting  from  this  loose  method  of 
conducting  business.  That  which  appears 
to  be  the  longest  and  most  tedious  process 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  most  e.'cpeditious, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  real  labour 
may  be  performed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
when  done  in  this  orderly,  quiet,  and 
methodical  manner.  The  advantages  of 
punctuality  and  the  evils  attending  the 
non-observance  of  it  are  patent  to  every- 
body. Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  the 
man  of  business  than  to  have  his  arrange- 
ments thrown  out,  and  his  plans  dis- 
organized, owing  to  the  disregard  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  some  other 
person ; and  no  character  can  be  more 
fatal  to  a tradesman  than  that  of  his 
being  sure  not  to  keep  his  appointment 
when  he  has  made  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
a person  who  observes  his  engagements  to 


the  letter,  and  who  can  be  relied  upon  with 
certainty  is  always  held  in  high  estimation 
and  favourable  regard.  The  fact  makes 
itself  ielt  that  a man  who  is  thus  particular 
in  keeping  his  word  in  slight  matters,  will 
be  equally  scrupulous  in  weightier  affairs ; 
and  that,  in  short,  he  is  actuated  by  a 
defined  intention  and  a moral  purpose  to 
regard  the  convenience,  the  wishes,  the 
feelings  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Con- 
nection. In  provincial  towns,  and  under  sun- 
dry peculiar  circumstances,  “connection” 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
shopkeeper.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a shop- 
keeper proposed  to  set  up  a rivalry  against  Ih 
old-established  and  respectable  tradesman, 
he  would  act  wisely  to  pause  before  he  made 
the  attempt.  15ut  if  he  felt  confident  that 
his  own  connection  was  sufficient  to  support 
him,  then  theobjection  to  the  venture  might 
be  overruled.  Connections,  however,  must 
not  be  too  implicitly  relied  upon.  They  are 
as  a rule  more  exacting  and  less  easily  satis- 
fied than  the  general  public,  and  are  open 
to  the  following  special  drawbacks  Your 
“connection.”  of  course,  e.xpects  you  to 
give  credit.  Your  “ connection  ”is  surprised 
that  you  should  be  so  importunate  about 
your  little  account.  Your  “connection” 
reminds  you  of  certain  obligations  that  yon 
are  under.  Your  “connection”  finds  that 
your  goods  are  neither  better  nor  cheaper 
than  those  of  any  other  tradesman.  Your 
“connection”  alter  a little  while  finds  posi- 
tive disparagement  against  your  goods, 
comparing  them  with  articles  bought  at 
another  establishment  by  a friend.  Your 
“connection  ” consequently  goes  over  to  that 
other  establishment,  too  otten  forgetting  to 
settle  your  little  account,  and  when  you 
venture  to  remonstrate,  you  lose  your  “con- 
nection.” Connection,  as  applied  to  trade, 
is  a term  capable  of  being  subdivided  : thus 
there  is  the  Religious  Connection.  These  are 
naturally  formed  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  the  instincts  and  habits  of  a 
man  are  known  to  his  neighbours.  But 
however  much  this  may  prevail,  and  what- 
ever seeming  advantage  there  may  be  at- 
tending it,  a man  should  never  seem  to 
make  a show  of  religion  the  means  of 
worldly  advancement;  if  he  does  so,  he 
will  assuredly  fail.  The  truth  will  out  at 
some  time  or  the  other,  and  he  will  be  re- 
garded as  a black  sheep  ; and  having  built 
up  his  expectations  and  regulated  his  ex- 
penditure with  certain  views  of  support, 
the  moment  that  support  is  withdrawn 
down  the  whole  superstructure  will  come. 
As  with  religion  so  with  politics.  An 
ephemeral  political  connection  may  be 
gained  by  the  shopkeeper  being  guilty  of 
some  piece  of  time-serving,  or  disreputable 
traffic  of  opinion ; but  as  a rule,  he  who 
discharges  his  duty  as  a good  citizen  con- 
sistently and  conscientiously,  will  gain  more 
permanent  and  lasting  support,  and  will,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  augment  the  profits 
of  his  business  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  Treatment  of  Servants.  A shopkeeper 
may  do  himself  a great  deal  of  harm  or  of 
good  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his 
servants.  . The  true  way  is,  by  kind  treat- 
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ment  and  adequate  remuneration  to  en- 
deavour to  make  those  employed  in  your 
service  feel  conscious  that  your  success  is 
their  own,  and  your  advancement  is  theirs. 
By  so  doing:,  an  identity  of  interests  will 
be  established,  which  of  itself  possesess  the 
elements  of  success;  besides,  taking  an 
every-day  view  of  the  matter,  it  must 
be  understood  that  certain  customers  have  a 
wish  to  be  attended  on  by  certain  shop- 
assistants,  and  that  wlien  these  leave  one 
service  and  enter  anotlier  tliey  will  follow 
them  there. — Book : The  Shopkeeper's  Guide, 
is.  6d. 

SHORT  BISCUITS. — Half  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  one 
egg,  a little  ginger,  and  a few  caraway- 
seeds,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
into  a paste  ; roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into 
biscuits. 

SHORT- BREAD.— Rub  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  twelve  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
loaf  sugar  into  two  pounds  of  flour  with  the 
hand,  make  it  into  a stitf  paste  with  four 
eggs  : roll  out  to  double  the  thickness  of  a 
pennypiece,  out  it  into  round  or  square 
cakes,  pinch  the  edges,  stick  slices  of 
candied-peel  and  some  caraway  comfits  on 
the  top,  and  bake  them  on  iron  plates  in  a 
warm  oven. 

SHORT-CAKES.— Rub  half  a pound  of 
butter  down  into  a pound  of  flour,  and  mix 
one  egg,  a quarter  qf  a pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a paste. 
Roll  this  out  thin,  and  cut  out  the  cakes 
with  any  fancy  shapes,  or  the  top  of  a wine- 
glass ; place  on  tin  plates,  strew  over  with 
sugar,  or  cover  the  top  of  each  with  isinglass, 
and  bake  for  ten  minutes. 

SHOT-BELT.— Wlien  the  shoulder  shot- 
belt  proves  oppressive,  it  will  be  found 
convenient,  and  less  burdensome,  to  have  a 


which  being  double,  and  the  belt  affording 
si.x  or  seven  compartments,  will  afl'orcl 
stowage  for  nearly  thirty  charges. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKES.  — Beat  to  a 
cream  a pound  of  fresh  butter ; add  the  same 
quantity  of  well-dried  flour,  a pound  of 
sugar,  finely  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  caraway  seeds,  and  six  eggs  well-beaten 
in  a little  orange-flower  water  ; add,  lust  of 
all,  half  a wineglassful  of  ratafia,  and  mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  together;  make  it  into 
a paste,  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  a live- 
sliilling  piece,  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  bake 
on  floured  tins. 

tjg"  Butter,  lib.  ; flour,  lib. ; sugar,  lib.  ; 
caraway  seeds,  lioz.;  eggs,  6;  orange-flower 
water,  to  flavour  ; ratafia,  J wineglassful. 

SHRIMPS,  Fhesii  Water,— Wherever 
these  are  found  the  weeds  abound  with  them. 
Take  plenty  of  this  weed,  and  place  it, 
shrimps  and  all,  in  a large  wide-mouthed 
earthen  jar.  Just  cover  the  weed  with 
water,  and  tie  a piece  of  cheese-cloth  or 
something  which  will  alford  free  ventilation 
over  the  top,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  travel  a considerable  distance.  Of 
course  the  changing  of  the  water  a few  times 
during  the  journey  would  promote  the 
certainty  of  their  arriving  in  good  condition, 
as  forty-eight  hours  is  rather  a longjouruey. 
Supposing  them  to  arrive  alive  and  heal- 
thy. it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  some 
enclosed  place  tor  some  time,  where  they 
could  have  fresh  water,  and  keep  it  well 
supplied  with  fresh  weed,  until  the  stock 
had  materially  increased,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
fair  chance  of  their  being  finally  introduced 
to  the  river  in  suflicient  numbers  to  do  well 
and  increase.  Some  perforated  zinc  plates 
or  line  wire-sieving  let  into  the  sides  of  a 
well-seasoned  trough  or  box,  and  defended 
on  the  outside  by  something  coarser,  to 
prevent  the  choking  up  of  the  apertures, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  be  kept 
clean  and  open,  will  answer  for  this  purpose, 
if  Slink  in  a tolerably  clear  and  rapid  part  of 
the  stream  ; and  the  stock  may  be  kept  up 
in  the  box  to  feed  the  river  with. 

SHRIMPS.  Preservation  of. — If  these 
are  kept  from  one  meal  to  another,  before 
putting  them  on  the  table  they  should  be 
washed  in  a slightly  warm  water,  which 
will  restore  their  original  firmness,  and 
render  them  easy  to  separate  from  the 
shells.  When  they  are  kept  until  at  all 
tainted,  they  are  very  unwhiflesome.  and 
should  be  thrown  away. 

SHRIMP  PIE.— Pick  a quart  of  shrimps, 
if  they  are  salt,  season  them  with  only  mace 
and  a clove  or  two.  Mince  two  or  three 
anchovies,  mi.x  these  with  spice,  and  then 
season  the  shrimps.  I’ut  some  butter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  cover  the  shrimps 
with  a glass  of  sharp  white  wine.  The 
paste  must  be  light  and  thin.  They  do  not 
take  long  baking. 

SHRIMP  SAUCE. — Pick  half  a pint  of 
shrimps,  and  mix  them  in  a saucepan  with 
as  much  melted  butter  (brought  to  the 
thickness  of  cream)  as  you  may  require,  and 
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a teaspoon  lul  of  essence  of  anchovies.  For 
a family  sauce  the  heads  and  skins  should 
be  boiled  up  in  a separate  saucepan,  and  the 
liquor  wliicli  is  strained  from  tliein  mixed 
with  the  butter ; but  as  it  is  apt  to  give  too 
strong  a flavour,  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
delicate  sauce  you  had  better  not  use  it. 

SnurrEUS. — Appendages  of  windows 
employed  lor  tlie  purposes  of  security,  and 
for  excluding  liglit.  The  wooden  shutter 
ordinarily  used  having  been  Ibund  extremely 
msecure,  a new  kind  made  of  iron  lath  has 
been  recently  introduced.  These  are  also 
raised  and  lowered  upon  a simple  and 
convenient  plan,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
being  perfectly  impenetrable. 

SIBERIAN  CRABS. — Make  a rich  syrup 
with  sugar,  the  juice  and  rinds  of  lemons, 
cloves,  and  a little  brandy.  A little  red 
currant  jelly  improves  the  colour.  When  it 
boils,  throw  in  the  fruit,  which  must  be 
quite  ripe.  Let-  it  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
and  take  it  up,  and  let  it  cool.  Boil  again, 
and  continue  doing  so  until  the  crabs  become 
quite  soft.  They  must  not  be  left  long  on 
the  lire,  or  else  the  skins  would  break. 

SICK  CHAMBER,  Management  of.— 
The  room  in  which  a sick  person  is  confined 
should  be  of  considerable  size,  lolty,  and 
furnished  with  a fire-place.  Well- ventilated 
rooms  are  in  all  cases  of  illness  indispensable ; 
yet  ventilation  should  be  so  regulated  that 
no  current  of  air  should  pass  immediately 
over  the  patient’s  bed  or  chair.  It  may 
always  be  sqpposed  that  draughts  of  air 
prevail  in  the  direction  of  the  fire-place, 
from  any  window  or  door ; and  hence,  in 
such  situations,  the  invalid  should  not  lie 
permitted  either  to  lie  or  sit.  In  cases  of 
fever  especially,  the  ventilation  of  the  sick- 
chamber  demands  attention,  and  will  most 
materially  expedite  convalescence.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  temperature  of  the  sick- 
room should  not  be  below  sixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  kind  of  bedding  of  invalids 
is  a subject  of  importance  to  their  comfort. 
In  some  cases  a well-stulTed  feather  bed  is 
to  be  preferred  to  mattresses,  which  for  lever 
or  paralytic  patients  are  not  sufficiently 
yielding.  By  the  constant  pressure  of  any 
part  of  the  body  on  the  unyielding  surface, 
the  part  becomes  inflamed  and  a sore  ensues. 
A feather-bed  may,  however,  be  too  soft, 
and  become  easily  disarranged ; the  patient 
may  be  too  ill  to  admit  of  the  bed  being 
made  daily,  and  in  such  cases  it  becomes 
lumpy  and  extremely  irritating.  The  spring 
mattresses  are  the  moat  unobjectionable  of 
any ; they  give  way  easily  to  pressure,  and 
spring  up  by  means  of  their  elastic  stuffings, 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  They 
require  no  daily  making,  and  afford  the 
patient  much  assistance  from  their  elasti- 
city, in  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  water,  or  Arnott  bed,  is  also  another 
valuable  contrivance  for  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings and  weariness  of  the  victims  to 
lingering,  yet  fatal  diseases.  In  using  it, 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient  must 
be  supported  upon  some  fi.xed  substance, 
otherwise,  being  heavier  than  the  limb,  the 


inclination  of  the  body  will  be  the  reverse  of 
that  whicli  is  natural.  On  whatever  bed  a 
patient  lies,  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  his  being  removed  from  one  side  to 
the  otlier,  to  admit  of  changes  in  the  bed- 
linen,  as  well  as  to  afford  rebel' in  posture  to 
the  sufferer  ; or  ii  tlie  bed  be  small,  a second 
bed  in  the  room  answers  the  same  ends,  as 
well  as  admitting  of  daily  exposure,  for  a 
sliort  period,  of  the  bed  or  bedding  to  the 
air  of  the  room,  when  it  may  be  again 
shaken  well,  and  made  and  prepared  for  the 
invalid,  to  whom,  when  again  carried,  it  will 
afford  considerable  relief  and  refreshment. 
One  important  thing  in  the  management  of 
a sick  chamber  is  to  keep  it  as  still  as 
possible  ; the  least  noise  jars  upon  the  acute 
sensibilities  of  tlie  sufferer,  and  these  dis- 
turbances, if  frequently  repeated,  are  liable 
to  produce  the  worst  consequences.  To 
ensure  perfect  stillness,  any  defect  of  the 
furniture,  such  as  the  creaking  of  chairs,  the 
rattling  of  boards,  the  shaking  of  windows, 
and  the  slamming  of  doors,  should  be  at 
once  remedied.  Thesame  precautions  should 
be  exercised  when  performing  any  little 
office,  as  poking  the  fire,  filling  and  emptying 
vessels,  moving  articles  from  one  place  to 
another,  all  of  which  can  with  care  be 
performed  so  as  to  be  almost  inaudible  to 
the  sick  person.  The  furniture,  hangings, 
and  paper  of  a sick  chamber  should  be  of  a 
cheerful  cast  without  being  too  glaring  and 
conspicuous.  The  bed  curtains  especially, 
which  meet  the  patient’a  eye  the  most, 
should  be  of  a dark  green  colour,  a shade 
most  grateful  to  the  sight.  Every  article  of 
furniture  that  is  likely  to  afford  comfort  and 
relief  to  tlie  sufferer,  should  when  possible 
be  obtained.  These  need  not  in  every  case 
be  purchased,  but  may  be  hired  at  a com- 
paratively trifling  cost.  Much  good  may  be 
effected  by  placing  before  a patient  some 
pleasing  and  grateful  object,  thus  a bouquet 
of  fresh  flowers,  placed  upon  the  table  in  the 
invalid’s  view  is  calculated  to  e.xercise  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  his  susceptible  and 
sensitive  system.  The  sight  of  old  and  dear 
friends  is  also  calculated  to  aid  recovery, 
and  if  these  visits  can  be  managed  im- 
promptu as  it  were,  without  any  parade  or 
bustle,  so  much  the  better.  When  the 
patient  is  capable  of  sitting  up,  a seat 
contrived  for  him  near  the  window,  sp  that 
he  may  look  out  without  fatiguing  himself, 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  him ; and  when  he 
gets  better  still,  and  is  just  able  to  move 
about,  the  arm  of  a friend  on  either  side  to 
assist  his  steps  across  the  chamber  will  be 
of  material  assistance  and  comfort  to  him. 
In  a word,  nothing  that  humanity  can 
dictate,  or  experience  suggest,  should  be 
disregarded  in  the  management  of  the  sick 
chamoer;  and  no  time  or  labour  can  be  ill- 
bestowed  in  bringing  to  bear  the  numerous 
kind  offices  which  the  sick  demand  at  our 
hands,  and  which  it  may  be  our  lot  one  day 
to  require.  — See  Invalid  Furniture, 
Nurse  for  the  Sick,  &c. 

SICKLE.  — A well-known  agricultural 
implement,  the  varieties  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  two  very  distinct  forms,  the  toothed 
and  the  smooth-edged  sickles.  In  the 
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formation  of  tlie  sickle,  the  curvature  of  tlie 
blade  is  a point 
of  great  im- 
portance ; for 
there  is  a cer- 
tain curvature 
that  will  give 
to  the  muscles 
of  the  right 
arm  the  least 
possible  cause 
for  exertion, 
while  there  are 
other  curves 
that  if  given  to 
the  blade  of 
the  sickle,  would  cause  the  reaper  to  expend 
a great  amount  of  unnecessary  exertion  in 
the  arm,  and  a consequent  unnecessary 
fatigue  would  follow.— See  Scythe. 

SIDE,  PAIN  IN.  Remedy  poh.  — At 
bed-time  take  a fresh  cabbage-leaf,  hold  it 
near  the  fire  till  quite  warm,  and  then  apply 
it  to  the  affected  part,  binding  it  tight  with 
a cloth  round  the  body;  let  it  remain  for 
twelve  hours  or  more,  when  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  removed  the  pain.  If  not 
entirely  removed,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
the  application  of  a fresh  leaf,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

SIDEBO.-kRD.— One  of  the  most  useful 
articles  of  furniture  in  a household,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  destitute  of  a cupboard.  The  size 
of  the  sideboard  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  room,  otherwise  it 
will  by  its  extraordinary  capacity  dwarf  the 
other  articles  of  furniture  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Sideboards  are  generally  made 
of  mahogany.  The  most  convenient  kind  is 
that  seen  in  the  anne.xed  figure,  c.alled  a 
pedestal  sideboard,  having  on  each  side 


doors  enclosing  shelves  or  drawers  for  hold- 
ing plate,  liquors,  and  other  articles  ; at  the 
bottom  may  be  a deep  drawer  with  parti- 
tions. A wine-cooler  may  also  be  placed  in 
the  centre  vacancy. 

SIEVE.— A utensil  employed  in  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
laboratory.  They  are  variously  made  of 
wire- cloth,  hair- cloth,  or  of  open  lawn  or 
muslin.  Pierced  zinc  is  also  used,  and  on 
emergencies,  parchment  strained  over  a 
frame  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes  with 
a hot  iron  answers  tolerably  well.  In  using 
sieves,  the  operation  will  be  expedited  by 
stirring  the  contents  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  outlets  from  becoming 
clogged.  When  they  are  done  with,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  hung  up 
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to  drain  and  dry ; it  will  be  also  better  to 
have  two  or  three  sieves  in  use,  to  prevent 
one  mixture  being  impregnated  with  the 
disagreeable  ingredients  of  a preceding  one. 

SIFTER. — A contrivance  used  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  purposes  for  fining 
or  sorting  earths,  gravel,  tanner's  bark,  &c. 
The  sifter  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving consists  of  a wire  frame  with  a 
jointed  fulcrum,  by  which  it  can  be  placed 


sloping  to  any  required  degree ; the  soil  or 
other  material  requires  to  be  dry,  well 
broken,  and  then  thrown  loosely  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  screen.  In  gravel-sifters 
the  wires  are  placed  wider,  according  to  the 
use  to  which  the  gravel  is  to  be  applied.  In 
general,  a quarter  of  an  inch  is  the  width 
lor  earth,  and  half  an  inch  for  garden 
gravei ; but  for  gravel  used  in  the  highways, 
one  inch  is  not  too  wide  for  excluding  small 
stuff,  nor  two  inches  too  narrow  for  admit- 
ting the  small  stones  to  be  used.  A mould- 
sifter,  used  for  sifting  mould  for  small  pots, 
is  a piece  of  cloth  of  wire  firmly  attached  to 
a circular  rim,  the  holes  in  which  need  not 
be  above  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Sifters  are  also  required  in  gardening  for 
cleaning  seeds;  and  wooden  sifters  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  airing  or  keeping  fruit. 

SIGHT,  Preseuvation  of.— Take  care 
of  your  eyes.  Most  people  may  preserve 
good  sight  through  their  whole  lives  by 
taking  care  of  it ; and  yet  most  people  forfeit 
it  by . neglecting  it.  Among  the  rules  for 
keeping  the  eyes  sound  and  healthy,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important : — 
Avoid  glaring  lights  ; avoid  abrupt,  violent 
transitions  from  light  to  darkness,  and  from 
heat  to  cold ; keep  the  eyes  clean ; wash 
them  with  lukewarm  water.  According  to 
the  old  English  proverb,  “fasting  spittle  is 
good  for  sore  eyes.”  Most  animals  heal 
their  wounds  by  licking  them  with  their 
tongues,  for  the  saliva  has  great  healing 
virtues ; therefore,  if  you  suffer  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  eyes,  moisten  your  finger  with 
your  saliva  and  gently  apply  it  to  the  eyes. 
But  do  not  rub  or  press  your  eyes  at  all 
roughly,  unless  you  wish  to  injure  them. 
Never  allow  dust  or  hairs  to  remain  in  your 
eyes ; but  if  they  get  in,  fill  the  eyes  with 
lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  set  the  encum- 
brance afloat,  and  gently  draw  your  fingers 
across  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  nose 
until  the  offending  substances  slip  out  at 
the  corners.  Do  not  put  poultices  over  your 
eyes,  lest,  in  attempting  thus  to  draw  out 
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the  inflammatory  disease,  you  draw  out  eyes 
and  all.  In  order  to  preserve  your  oyesiKht 
preserve  your  general  health  by  air,  exercise 
and  temperance,  and  medicine  when  you 
require  it.  Accustom  your  eyes  to  moderate 
and  varied  exercise,  but  never  strain  tiicm 
by  too  long  persevering  over  a work  whioii 
they  are  weary  of.  Weak  eyes  are  more 
benefited  by  a green  shade,  or  blue  or  green 
spectacles,  or  railway  gogglcr  ("made  of  wire) 
and  gauze,  than  by  thick  bandages.  Avoid 
reading  small  print  after  dinner,  especially 
if  your  dinner  has  been  of  the  epicurean 
order,  and  do  not  read  much  by  candle 
light,  nor  sew  black  clothes.  As  candles 
are  apt  to  flare  up  and  producean  undulating 
glare,  use  a ground  glass  or  oiled  paper  lamp 
Instead.  Avoid  exposing  your  eyes  to  an 
artificial  draught  of  air.  Do  not  roast  your 
eyes  by  sitting  too  much  before  a bright 
fire.  If  your  usual  position  exposes  oue  eye 
more  than  another  to  a glare  of  light,  pro- 
tect tlie  exposed  eye  by  a green  shade 
Use  double  eye-glasses  when  you  require 
them  rather  than  single  eye- glasses  or  even 
spectacles,  and  take  care  that  their  focus 
precisely  suits  your  own.  Choose  apart- 
ments that  are  well  and  evenly  lighted. 
Accustom  your  eyes  to  the  natural  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  and  solar  light;  those 
who  live  in  dark  and  close  rooms  will  pro- 
duce a morbid  weakness  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Beware  of  strong  reflected  lights,  especially 
those  from  white  walls,  chalks,  rock,  for 
white  hardly  absorbs  any  ray,  whereas  the 
other  colours  absorb  many.  Accustom  your 
eyes  to  view  varied  objects  at  near  and 
remote  distances,  as  by  this  means  you  will 
preserve  their  free  play  and  flexibility ; 
whereas  if  you  direct  your  sight  too  e.xclu- 
sively  to  near  objects,  you  will  become  near- 
sighted ; let  the  colour  papers  of  your  rooms 
be  rather  mild  and  soft  than  brilliant  or 
garish.  View  objects  in  oblique  lights  so  as 
avoid  their  direct  reflections,  which  often 
dazzle  the  eyes.  The  best  colour  for  specta- 
cles is  pale  blue.  Do  not  let  glaring  lights 
fall  on  the  paper  while  you  read  or  write. 
Keep  the  eyes  cool  by  temperance,  and  the 
feet  warm  by  exercise.  Wlien  the  eyes  are 
simply  weak,  a tonic  wash,  such  as  alum- 
water  or  green  tea  and  brandy-water,  is 
beneficial.  When  irritable,  use  weakgoulard 
water,  and  produce  defluxion  from  the  nose 
by  taking  snuff. 

SILK,  TO  Clean.— Grate  two  or  three 
large  potatoes,  add  to  them  a pint  of  cold 
water,  let  them  stand  a short  time,  and  pour 
off  the  liquid  clear ; or  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Lay  the 
silk  on  a flat  surface,  and  apply  the  liquid 
with  a clean  sponge  till  the  dirt  is  well 
separated.  Dip  each  piece  in  a pail  of  clean 
water,  and  hang  up  to  dry  without  wringing. 
Iron  wliilst  damp,  on  the  wrong  side.  Should 
the  silk  be  of  more  than  one  colour,  it  is 
desirable  to  wet  a small  piece  first,  lest  the 
dress  should  be  spoiled  by  moisture  causing 
the  colours  to  run;  but  for  self-colour“d 
silks,  the  direction  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
satinettes,  even  of  light  colours  if  not  greased 
or  stained,  make  up  again  nearly  equal  to 
new. 


SILK,  TO  Remove  Grease  prom.— Upon 
a deal  table  lay  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  or 
baize,  upon  which  lay  smoothly  the  part 
stained,  with  the  right  side  downwards. 
Having  spread  a piece  of  brown  paper  on 
the  top,  apply  a flat-iron  just  hot  enough  to 
scorch  the  paper.  About  five  or  eight  se- 
conds is  usualljr  sufficient.  Then  rub  the 
stained  part  briskly  with  a piece  of  cap 
paper. 

SILK,  Uses  of.  — Silk  is  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  material.  Used  in  dress,  it 
retains  the  electricity  of  our  bodies  ; in  the 
drapery  of  our  rooms  and  furniture  covers, 
it  reflects  the  sunbeams,  giving  them  a 
quicker  brilliancy,  and  it  heightens  colours 
with  acharminglight.  It  possesses  a cheer- 
fulness of  which  the  dull  surfaces  of  wool 
and  linen  are  destitute.  It  promotes  clean- 
liness, and  will  not  readily  imbibe  dirt.  Its 
continually  growing  use  by  man,  accord- 
ingly, is  beneficial  in  many  ways.  Grace 
and  beauty  even  owe  something  to  silk. 

SILK-WORIIS,  TO  Rear. — The  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  are  generally  brought  ou  slips 
of  paper  just  as  they  were  laid  by  the  moth. 
Tliey  should  be  obtained  about  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  placed  in  trays  made  of 
stout  cartridge  or  thin  pasteboard  of  the 
form  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  this  should 


be  covered  over  with  thin  gauze.  The  trays 
should  have  some  young  lettuce-leaves  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  a 
window  facing  the  south,  where  they  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; there 
they  should  remain  undisturbed  till  they 
begin  to  hatch,  and  as  the  young  worms 
appear  they  should  be  removed  into  other 
trays,  and  fed  with  mulberry- leaves.  The 
temperature  should  be  kept  at  from  sixty- 
six  to  seventy  degrees,  and  the  room  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  should  be  kept  equally 
free  from  damp  or  too  much  dryness.  The 
silkworms  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
dead  leaves  and  refuse  cleared  carefull  j'  away, 
and  in  lifting  them  from  one  tray  to  another 
they  should  not  be  touched  by  tlie  fingers, 
but  moved  by  threads  of  cotton  passed  under 
their  bodies,  or  with  a camel-hair  pencil. 
Tlie  caterpillar  has  four  raoultings,  which 
may  be  all  accomplished  in  the  period  of 
four  days  each,  if  the  heat  of  the  room  be 
increased  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred 
degrees.  IVlien  the  heat  is  regulated  to  a 
lower  standard,  the  first  moulting  takes 
place  ou  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  hatch- 
ing, the  second  iii  four  days  more,  the  third 
in  five  or  six  days  more,  and  the  last  in 
about  eight  days.  Ten  days  more  are 
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required  after  this  moulting,  so  that  in  about 
thirty-two  days  after  hatching  the  cater- 
pillar has  attained  its  fuh  size.  During  all 
these  changes  the  worm  requires  the  nicest 
attention.  At  the  end  of  the  time  men  tioned 
above,  the  worm  changes  to  a clear  pink  or 
flesh  colour,  and  appears  semi-transparent; 
they  refuse  their  Ibod,  become  restless,  and 
prepare  to  spin  or  form  tlieir  cocoon.  At 
this  time  care  should  be  taken  to  raise  the 
sides  of  the  trays  in  which  they  are  kept,  or 
the  worms  will  climb  over  and  so  be  lost  or 
destroyed.  What  is'cailed  the  cocoon  nest 
should  now  be  prepared,  by  forming  'J.P'fce 
of  writing-paper  into  the  shape  of  a lolded 
sugar  paper.  A number  of  these  should  be 
prepared,  and  aflixed  to  the  wall  or  in  a 
warm  aspect  with  their  pointed  ends  down- 
w'ards,  and  into  each  one  a single  worm 
should  be  placed  when  it  quits  its  food  and 
seems  ready  to  spin  ; it  wili  then  dispose  its 
web  in  such  a mannef  as  to  leave  a cavity 
within.  Inside  of  this  cocoon,  or  ball  ofsilk, 
the  worm  passes  into  its  chrysalis  state. 
It  remains  thus  for  about  filteen  days,  and 
then  comes  forth  in  the  form  of  a moth.  In 
escaping  from  the  cocoon,  it  will,  it  un- 
checked, destroy  a portion  of  the  silk.  To 
prevent  this,  the  silk  must  be  wound  off 
previous  to  the  egress  of  the  moth.  When 
by  taking  up  the  cocoon  it  is  found  that  the 
caterpillar  has  passed  into  the  aurelia,  or 
grub  state,  which  may  easily  be  known  by 
shaking  it,  as  then  the  aurelia.  from  its 
harder  texture  and  being  shrunken  in  size, 
will  be  heard  to  rattle— this  is  tlie  time  to 
wind  off  the  silk.  The  cocoon  is  placed  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water  after  the  loose  outward 
silk  has  been  removed,  and  then  an  end 


being  taken,  the  whole  continuous  filament 
may  be  wound  off  on  a piece  of  card.  When 
the  silk  is  wound  off,  the  aurelia  appears, 
and  being  put  in  a case  by  itself,  it  remains 
motionless  for  about  twenty  days,  when 
suddenly  it  presents  itself  in  the  appearance 
of  a pale  yellow  moth,  with  wings  which 
seem  scarcely  adapted  for  flight.  It  crawls 
heavily  about  the  place  where  it  has  been 
hatched,  having  a slight  tremor  in  its  wings, 
and  eats  nothing:  the  male  speedily  dies; 
the  females  hover  about  awhile,  and  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  slips  of  paper  presented  to 
them  lor  that  purpose,  and  then  perish. 
The  food  upon  which  silk-worms  thrive  the 
best,  and  from  which  the  best  silk  is  pro- 
duced. will  belbund  to  be  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  The  best  mulberry  leaf  of 
any  species  is  that  which  is  called  the  double 
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leaf ; it  is  small,  not  very  succulent,  of  a 
dark  green,  shining,  and  contains  little 
water,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  in 
drying  some  of  them.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  leaf  is  not  in  a state 
of  heat  or  fermentation,  whether  just  picked 
or  when  kept,  as  in  this  state  the  nutritive 
substance  of  the  leaf  is  deteriorated.  The 
leaves  ought  not  to  remain  long  compressed 
in  the  sacks  or  baskets  in  which  they  are 
gatliered.  The  leaves  may  easily  be  kept 
two  or  three  days  in  cool,  moist,  sheltered 
places,  such  as  cellars  and  ground- floor 
rooms,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  them 
up  too  much,  and  now  and  then  turning 
them  to  air  them.  Silk-worms  are  subject 
to  various  diseases ; one  of  tliese  is  the 
scarlet,  so  called  li-oin  the  more  or  less  dark 
red  colour  which  the  skin  of  the  silk- worm 
assumes  when  issuing,  or  immediately  al  ter 
issuing  from  the  egg.  The  worms  attacked 
by  this  disorder  appear  cramped,  stupefied, 
and  suffocated ; their  rings  dry  up,  and  the 
red  colour  becomes  ashy  and  white.  This 
disorder  does  not  always  kill  the  worm  in 
the  first  moulting,  nor  in  the  second  ; and 
sometimes  they  do  not  die  until  after  the 
fourth  moulting.  IVhen  tliey  live  so  long, 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  as 
the  red  colour  assumes  a less  dark  and 
remarkable  hue,  and  they  cannot  so  easily 
be  separated  from  those  that  are  healthy,  and 
might  be  mistaken  by  the  most  practised 
eye.  When  this  disease  is  detected,  the  safest 
plan  is  to  remove  the  infected  worms  into  a 
separate  receptacle,  and  there  tend  them 
uuiil  they  recover  their  natural  state.  An- 
other disease  is  known  as  the  yellow.  When 
thus  attacked,  the  head  of  the  worm  swells  ; 
the  skin  is  drawn  tight  over  the  rings,  and 
shines  as  if  varnished;  the  rings  swell ; and 
the  worm  voids  a yellow  liquid,  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  leaves.  The  moment  any 
worms  appear  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease, 
tliey  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
where  any  doubt  exists,  they  should  be 
removed  into  separate  places,  and  carefully 
tended  until  restored.  As  to  those  that  are 
positively  attacked  by  this  disease,  there  is 
no  expedient  but  throwing  them  away,  or 
safer  still,  burying  them,  as  that  disease  is 
known  as  the  gloic.  Worms  attacked  by 
this  disorder  feed  like  the  others,  and  grow 
in  length  exactly  in  the  same  proportion, 
but  not  in  thickness.  The  disease  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  colour  of  the  worm,  which 
first  appears  of  a clear  red,  and  then  changes 
to  dirty  white.  If  attentively  observed,  it 
will  be  seen  to  drop  a sort  of  viscous  humour 
from  the  silk-drawing  tubes  or  spinners ; 
and  its  body  will  also  present  a transparent 
or  glowy  appearance.  The  moment  these 
are  discovered,  they  must  be  removed. 

SILVER  — A metal  which,  not  being  oxy- 
dized  by  the  ordinary  means,  is  perfectly 
harmless  when  made  into  vessels  for  pre- 
paring food.  Also,  not  being  acted  on  by 
the  acetic  acid,  as  iron  is,  it  is  suitable  lor 
cutting  fruit,  &c. 

SILVER,  TO  Clean.— Silver  should  be 
washed  with  a sponge  and  warm  soapsuds 
every  day  after  using,  and  wiped  dry  with  a 
clean  soft  towel. 
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SILVER,  TO  Remove  Ink  Stains  fhom. 
—The  tops  and  other  portions  of  silver 
inkstands  frequently  become  deeply  dis- 
coloured with  ink,  which  is  diflicult  to 
remove  by  ordinary  means.  It  may,  how- 
ever bo  completely  eradicated  by  making  a 
little  chloride  of  lime  into  a paste  with  water, 
and  rubbing  it  upon  the  stains.  Chloride 
of  lime  has  been  mis-named  “ The  General 
Bleacher,”  but  it  is  a foul  enemy  to  all 
metallic  substances. 

SIMNEL,  TO  Make.— One  pound  of  flour, 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  one  pouud  of  cur- 
rants, two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda 
mixed  with  an  egg,  and  a little  milk ; to  be 
put  in  a tin  mould  and  baked  till  enough. 

SINK. — A provision  made  for  the  scul- 
lery and  wash-house,  and  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  household  where  needed.  They 
are  best  hollowed  out  of  a single  piece  of 
stone  as  in  fig.  l,  but  are  likewise  made  of 
wood  lined  with  lead  or  zinc.  It  should  be 


placed  if  possible  in  a good  light,  should  be 
supplied  by  a tap  with  cold  water,  and  if 
practicable  with  warm  water  also.  The 
waste  pipe  should  pass  below  into  a drain, 
and  there  should  be  a bell  stench-trap  to 
prevent  any  unpleasant  smell  arising. 
The  butler’s  pantry  should  likewise  contain 
a sink  placed  in  the  corner,  as  in  fig.  2 ; also 
one  in  the  servants’  hall,  and  if  this  is  well 
furnished  with  a stop-cock  and  plug,  it 
mi^ht  serve  occasionally  for  washing  hands, 
&c.  Sinks  frequently  become  stopped  up 
from  neglect,  and  carelessly  throwing  down 
articles  which  cannot  find  a free  passage 
down  the  pipe ; a little  caution  may  prevent 
th's  inconvenience  and  attendant  expense. 
Sinks  should  be  cleansed  from  time  to  time 
by  setting  the  tap  running  for  a few 
minutes,  and  so  washing  them  out. 

SIPJPET  PUDDING.— Cut  a small  loaf 
into  extremely  thin  slices,  and  place  a 
layer  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  a dish,  then 
a layer  of  marrow  or  beef  suet,  a layer  ot 
currants,  and  a layer  of  bread  again,  and  so 
on  till  the  dish  is  filled ; mix  four  eggs  well 
beaten  with  a quart  of  cream,  a nutmeg,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  pour  over 
it ; set  it  in  an  oven,  and  bake  it  for  half  an 
hour. 


SITUATION,  TO  Obtain.  — The  term 
situation  is  applied  more  especiaily  to  that 
class  of  employment  given  in  offices,  ware- 
houses, shops,  &c. ; and  it  is  generally  ex- 
pected that  a person  applying  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  has  been  accustomed  to  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  employment.  The  best 
way,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a situation  is, 
to  apply  at  those  establishments  in  the 
same  line  of  commerce  as  the  applicant  has 
been  accustomed  to.— See  Adveutisement, 
Appointjient,  Employment,  &c. 

SIZE.— A kind  of  soft  glue  made  from 
skins,  and  which  may  be  produced  by  boiling 
rabbit-skins,  parchment,  old  gloves,  &c,,  for 
some  hours,  then  dissolving,  straining,  and 
again  boiling  to  a jelly-like  consistence.  To 
make  size  for  artists,  dissolve  over  the  fire 
in  a pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  Flanders 
glue,  and  four  ounces  of  white  soap ; then 
add  two  ounces  of  powdered  alum ; stir  the 
whole  and  leave  it  to  cool. 

SKATE  BOILED.— The  fish  having  been 
previously  skinned,  the  flesh  cut  into  slips 
about  an  an  inch  wide,  and  then  immersed 
in  salt  and  water  for  four  or  five  hours,  the 
pieces  should  be  rolled,  tied  with  a piece  of 
string  and  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  thinner  parts  not  requiring  so  long, 
should  not  be  put  in  until  a short  time  after 
the  water  boils.  Anchovy  and  butter  sauce, 
or  crab  sauce  should  be  served  with  it. 

SKATE  FRIED.- Prepare  the  fish  as 
directed  for  boiled  skate.  Dip  well  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  carefully  in 
plenty  of  dripping.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  with  crab  sauce,  anchovy 
and  butter  sauce,  soy  or  ketchup. 

SKATING.— In  this  exercise,  beginners 
should  make  their  first  attempt  upon  ice  that 
is  neither  too  smooth  nor  too  rough.  It  is 
important  in 
the  first  in- 
stance, to  see 
that  the  skates 
are  firmly  fixed 
on,  which  may 
be  ascertained 
by  a few  move- 
ments of  the 
feet  prior  to 
commencing 
skating.  For 
Fig.  1.  putting  on  the 

skates,  the  young  beginner  should  kneel 
down  and  fasten  the  skates  on  one  foot 
first,  as  in  fig.  l.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  skates,  the  two  chief  being  the 
fluted  and  the  plain.  The  fluted  are  the 
best  for  young  beginners  who  can  scarcely 
keep  their  footing,  and  who  can  travel  over 
only  a small  surface  of  ice,  because  the 
groove  or  flute  of  the  skate  bites  into  the 
ice  and  obtains  a certain  hold,  just  as  the 
point  of  a knife  does  in  soft  wood.  But  for 
rapid  skaters  the  fluted  skates  are  not 
suitable,  as  the  grooves  are  apt  to  become 
filled  with  loose  ice,  and  thus  throw  the 
wearer.  In  starting,  strike  out  slowly  with 
the  right  foot,  bending  a little  forward,  and 
learning  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  skate. 
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Wlien  tlie  effect  of  the  first  step  is  les- 
sening:, strike  out  with  the  other  foot, 
throwing  your  weight  upon  it  gently,  and 
again  bearing  on  the  iniieredge  ol  the  skate. 

2 shows  the  position  to  be  taken  at 
starting,  and  fig.  3 indicates  the  position 
into  which  the  body  is  to  be  thrown  when 


■^V-2.  Fig  3. 


the  skater  desires  to  stop.  The  toes  are  to 
be  raised,  the  body  inclined  gradually  for- 
ward, and  the  arms  employed  to  steady  the 
body.  On  large  pieces  of  ice  which  are 
much  frequented,  the  beginner  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a person  to  instruct 
him,  but  where  this  cannot  be  obtained  the 


Fig.  i. 

aid  of  a skilful  friend,  as  in  fig.  4,  will  be  of 
much  service.  The  novice  in  skating  should 
content  himself  with  plain  or  straight 
skating,  before  he  attempts  to  form  figures, 
and  he  should  learn  to  use  both  sides  of  his 
skates.  The  hands  are  essential  to  aid  the 
movements  of  the  body,  and  impart  grace 
to  them.  The  right  hand  should  be  held 
towards  the  head  in  skating  on  the  outside 
edge  of  the  left  skate,  and  the  left  hand  should 
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be  raised  when  skating  on  the  right  outside 
edge,  as  represented  ia  fig.  5 imdfig.  6.  The 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  G. 


most  difficult  movement  is  that  of  advan- 
cing by' crossing  the  feet  alternately,  and 
throwing  the  body  in  a leaning  position  to 
the  opposite  side.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  agreeable  movements  in 
skating,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  after 
the  learner  has  acquired  some  proficiency. 
Another  motion  called  the  “salute”  is 
somewhat  difficult.  There  is  the  salute  in  a 
curved  line,  and  also  in  the  straight  line. 
That  in  the  straight  line  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. The  salute  in  a right  Hue  is  accom- 
plished by,  after  having  well  struck  out, 
throwing  the  feet  in  a horizontal  line,  and 
placing  the  arms  in  tlie  position  indicated 
at  fig.  2.  To  perform  the  salute  in  a curved 
line,  place  the  feet  in  a similar  position,  but 
so  (hat  the  skates  may  describe  the  lines  of 
a curve,  and  place  the  arms  in  the  position 
indicated  at  fig.  7.  To  describe  circles  and 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 


curved  figures  is  the  chief  accomplishment 
of  the  skater.  The  best  way  is  to  select  a 
good  piece  of  ice,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  object,  a piece  of  stone  or  bit  of 
broken  ice  ia  lying.  Take  a run  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  circles  you  wish  to 
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aocomplish.  To  form  a curve  on  the  out- 
side eclRe,  strike  out  on  that  edije,  and 
balance  tlie  body  so  as  to  turn  in  a curve 
round  the  adopted  centre.  Turn  your  liead 
towards  the  centre,  and  eievafe  the  outer 
arm,  to  pruide  tlie  motions  of  the  body,  as  in 
fig.  8.  To  perform  a curve  on  the  inside 
edge,  you  must,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
select  some  object  to  indicate  the  centre, 
and,  taking  a sufficient  run,  strike  out  in 
the  inner  edge.  Tlie  head  and  body  sliould 
be  in  pretiy  nearly  the  position  indicated  in 
fi.g.  8 : but  the  leg  on  which  you  are 
standing  should  be  kept  straight.  The 
other  leg  should 
be  held  stiflly, 
with  the  sus- 
pended foot 
about  eighteen 
indies  from  the 
other,  fiQ.  9. 
Stopping  in  the 
formation  of 
curves,  circles, 
&c.,  is  eii'ected 
as  in  ordinary 
stoppings,  as 
already  ex- 
plained,  but  it 
IS  considered 
more  gracelul 
to  pirouette,  by 
turning  quickly 
round,  and 
throwing  the 
loot  which  is 
Iree  over  that 
on  which  you 

,,  skating  backwards,  tlie 

head  and  body  should  be  inclined  lorward, 
and  the  feet  struck  out  backwards,  the  heel 
of  the  skate  being  slightly  raised.  Ihe 
feet  being  occasionally  brought  together  will 
steady  the  movements  and  give  con  tidence. 
Fig.  10  illustrates  the  position  assumed  iu 


oblique  stop  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  ac- 
complished by  setting  down  the  raised  foot 
in  an  oblique 
direction,  and 
stiflening  the 
leg.  This  may 
be  done  with 
either  foot. 
Turning  round 
is  effected  by 
bringing  one 
heel  behind 
the  other,  and 
giving  the 
body  a twist 
in  harmony 
with  the 
position  of  the 
feet.  The  fig. 
8 is  effected  by 
crossing  the 
legs,  and  strik- 
ing from  the 
outside.  It  is 
accomplished 
by  forming  a perfect  circle  with  one  foot, 
then  crossing  the  legs  and  forming  the 
other  circle.  The  fig.  3 is  formed  by  striking 
out  on  the  inner  edge  backwards,  and  gradu- 
ally inclining  sideways.  Other  figures 
which  may  be  formed  are  the  spiral,  the 
kite,  the  fish,  the  oval,  the  maze,  the  lover  s 
knot,  &o.,  &c.  The  following  prcca^ions 
should  be  attended  to  in  skating-  Never 
venture  on  the  ice  until  you  are  certain 
that  it  is  able  to  support  your  weight ; and 


Fig.  9 

are  skating.  In 


Fig.  10.  F'H-  11- 

< 

skating  backwards.  Backward  circles  can 
only  be  performed  by  persons  of  some  e.K- 
perience.  Fig.  11  indica'tes  the  jlosition  in 
making  backward  movements,  tig.  12  and 
fig.  13  indicates  the  variations  of  those 
positions.  Xu  skating  backwards,  the 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  1-t. 


avoid  the  parts  where  numbers  of  people 
congregate.  Select  those  places  for  skating 
where  the  water  is  not  very  deep:  keep  a 
sliarp  look-out  for  loose  objects  lying  upon 
the  ice,  so  that  you  may  not  be  tripped  up. 
If  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in  where 
the’  water  is  deep,  spread  out  your  arms 
over  the  broken  ice,  and  keep  as  still  as 
possible,  waiting  for  assistance.  For 
skating,  the  clothes  should  lit  rather  closely 
without  being  too  tight.  Long  skirted 
coats  and  loose  trousers  will  be  found  very 
inconvenient. 
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SKID.— An  implement  used  for  attaching 
to  the  hind-wheel  of  a vehicle  when  about 
to  proceed  down  hill,  with  a view  of  regu- 
lating its  momentum.  No  carriage  or  other 
vehicle  should  be  without  this  convenience, 
as  it  is  rarely  applied,  is  never  in  the  way, 
and  prevents  accidents  and  damage.  An 
implement  acting  on  the  same  principle  as 


the  skid,  and  known  as  a stop-drag,  con- 
sists of  five  or  more  pieces  of  wood,  united 
on  the  outside  by  a strong  jointed  iron  hoop, 
the  wood  pressing  on  the  nave  of  the  wheel. 
The  annexed  figure  shows  a wheel  on  a 
declivity,  the  chain  drawn  tight  by  the 
pressure  of  the  breeching  on  the  horse; 
the  brake  closely  surrounding  the  nave,  and 
forming'  an  effectual  drag. 

SKIN,  Preservation  of.  — The  impor- 
tant functions  vested  in  the  skin  of  the 
human  body,  sufficiently  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  it  in  a state  of  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  obstruction.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  frequently  bathing  the 
body  in  cold  fresh  water,  and  by  rubbing  it 
briskly  afterwards  with  a rough  towel  or 
the  flesh  brushes.  A periodical  change  of 
under-clothing  is  also  essential.  With  re- 
gard to  the  soap  used  in  ablutions,  the  plain 
yellow  sort  is  the  best,  and  as  a general 
rule  all  scented  and  fancy  soaps  should  be 
avoided.  13y  the  same  rule,  washes,  pow- 
ders, lotions,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ; and  when  the  skin  does  notpresent 
a healthy  appearance,  the  better  way  is, 
iusteadof  having  recourse  to  such  nostrums, 
to  observe  ordinary  care  in  diet  and  regimen, 
and  an  improvement  is  certain  to  take  place. 
— See  Abldtion  ; Bathing  ; Face,  Affec- 
tions OF;  Flesh  Brush;  Towel,  &c. 

SKINS,  TO  Prepare.  — The  ordinary 
mode  practised  by  tanners  and  furriers  in 
the  preparations  of  skins,  with  the  wool  or 
hair  lelt  on  the  outside,  is  to  soak  them  for 
a short  time  in  water  to  cleanse  and  soften 
them,  and  afterwards  to  thin  them  inside 
by  scraping,  if  they  require  it.  They  are 
then  placed  for  three  or  lour  days  in  a bath, 
made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  bran  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  the  whole  quantity  being  of 
course  regulated  by  the  number  of  skins  to 
be  soaked.  Next,  a paste  made  with  one 
pound  of  alum  and  three  ounces  of  common 
salt  moistened  with  water  and  worked 
together,  is  spread  on  the  inside  of  the  skin, 
and  left  for  about  eighteen  hours,  when  they 
are  hung  up  to  dry  with  the  fleece  or  hair 
outermost,  and  if  possible  in  the  sun.  After 
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this  the  inside  is  smoothed  with  pumic^ 
stone,  and  sometimes  a warm  iron  is  passed 
over  it,  and  then  with  a switching  or  brush- 
ing of  the  outside  the  operation  is  complete. 

SKINS,  TO  Prepare  with  Wool  on. — 
Pulverize  and  mix  well  together  a spoonful 
of  alum  and  two  of  saltpetre  ; after  sprink- 
ling the  powder  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin, 
lay  the  two  flesh  sides  together,  leaving  the 
wool  outside ; fold  up  as  dry  as  pu.asible, 
and  hang  in  a dry  place.  In  two  or  three 
days  take  it  down  and  scrape  it  with  a blunt 
knife  till  clean  and  supple;  this  completes 
the  process.  Other  skins  -with  fur  or  hair 
on  may  be  cured  the  same  w'ay. 

SKULL,  Fracture  of.  — This  is  an 
accident  tliat  may  occur  to  any  of  the  six 
bones  that  properly  constitute  the  skull- 
cap, as  it  is  culled,  or  the  head  proper  ; yet 
some  of  these,  from  their  remarkable  thick- 
ness and  situation,  require  so  large  a degree 
of  force  to  fracture  them,  that  they  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  category  of 
accidents  of  this  nature.  The  bones  most 
exposed  and  liable  to  be  broken,  are  the 
frontal  aud  parietal,  or  the  forehead  bone 
and  those  side  ones  that  form  above  the 
temple  the  dome  and  walls  of  the  cranium. 
Nature  has  so  admirably  constructed  the 
human  head  by  building  it  of  many  pieces, 
each  with  a kind  of  wall  or  neutral  demar- 
cation between  it  and  its  neighbour,  that  an 
injury  inflicted  on  one  bone,  or  in  plainer 
words,  a crack,  can  in  general  extend  no 
further  than  the  bone  injured,  this  .line  of 
demarcation  checking  the  progress  of  the 
injury,  and  stopping  it  from  extending  to 
the  next ; as  in  a window,  the  stiles  of  the 
framework  prevent  the  crack  of  one  pane 
running  into  another,  which,  if  the  casement 
had  no  demarcation,  would  involve  the 
injury  of  the  entire  sheet  of  glass.  These 
separating  media  are  called  “sutures,”  aud 
are  the  seams  or  joints  by  which  the  bones 
are  Idove- tailed  or  attached  to  each  other, 
and  but  for  which  a fracture  inflicted  on  one 
bone  w'ould  spread  all  over  the  skull.  Frac- 
tures of  the  skull  are  either  simple,  which 
is  in  reality  like  a crack  in  glass,  and  which 
with  repose  and  ordinary  care  unite  and 
heal  of  themselves  ; or  they  are  compound, 
attended  with  laceration  of  the  scalp,  de- 
pression of  a part  of  the  bone  injured, 
with  diverging  lines  of  fracture  extending 
from  the  indented  portion.  Such  accidents 
are  the  result  of  a great  force,  as  a blow 
frona  a hammer;  and  as  the  depressed 
portion  presses  on  the  brain,  and  produces 
total  insensibility,  the  consequences  are 
serious.  To  restore  consciousness,  remove 
the  dangerous  pressure  from  the  brain,  and 
give  the  patient  a chance  of  life;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  or  elevate  the  depressed 
bone;  but  as  this  is  purely  a surgical  opera- 
tion, aud  can  only  be  effected  by  skilful 
hands,  it  will  be  only  needful  here  to  observe 
that  this  is  achieved  by  removing,  through 
the  aid  of  a small  circular  saw,  like  the  top 
of  a patentcorkscrew,  a pieceof  the  indented 
bone,  and  with  a lever  elevating  into  its 
proper  place  the  remainder;  this  operation  is 
called  IrepUining  or  trepanning.  The  moment 
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the  pressure  is  rernoveil  the  patient  opens 
his  eyes  and  becomes  conscious,  when  ordi- 
nary care,  witii  adventitious  aids,  most 
frecpiently  restores  the  suflerer  to  health. 

SLKlor,  Nature  and  I’uoperties  or.— 
This  state  of  being  may  be  defined  as  that 
condition  of  natural  consciousness  in  wliicii 
tile  involuntary  powers  are  in  a state  of 
insensibility,  whilst  the  involuntary  func- 
tions of  nutrition,  secretion,  &o.,  are  going 
on  increased,  diminished,  or  unaltered,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  end  wliich 
Nature  has  in  view  in  assigning  this  condi- 
tion to  the  human  body,  is  to  res  tore  to  it  tlvut 
strength  and  vigour  whicli  it  lias  parted 
with  during  the  waking  hours.  The  precise 
amount  of  sleep  which  each  person  requires 
is  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Some  need 
more  than  others,  either  from  age,  constitu- 
tion, or  other  circumstances ; as  a general 
rule,  however,  eight  hours  is  deemed  to  be 
an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  restore  the 
animal  economy,  and  sleep  indulged  in  be- 
yond tliat  period  is  apt  to  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  relreshing 
powers  of  sleep.  The  best  time  is  between 
ten  and  eleven  o’clock,  the  common  axiom 
being  tliat  two  hours  sleep  before  midnight 
is  worth  four  hours  after  it.  Sleep  should 
be  rarely  indulged  in  during  the  day,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions  of  fatigue,  weari- 
ness, &c.  The  custom  of  sleeping  alter  a 
heavy  meal  is  especially  injurious,  not  only 
in  its  immediate  consequences,  but  as  calcu- 
lated to  produce  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and 
other  serious  disorders.  In  order  to  ensure 
comfortable  sleep,  it  is  necessary  that  suffi- 
cient exercise  be  taken  in  the  day ; that  the 
food,  particularly  in  the  evening,  be  moderate 
in  quantity  and  easily  digested ; the  bed- 
chamber freely  ventilated  ; the  bed-clothes 
moderately  light,  and  the  mind  free  from 
much  disturbance.  The  use  of  the  flesh- 
brush on  going  to  bed,  aud  keeping  the  body 
cool  and  tlie  feet  warm,  are  grand  means  of 
promoting  sleep. 

SLUGS,  TO  Destroy.— Take  a quantity 
of  cabbage-leaves,  and  either  put  them  into 
a warm  oven,  or  heat  tliem  belore  tlie  fire 
till  they  get  quite  soft;  then  rub  them  with 
unsalted  butter,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  dnp- 
pin"  and  lay  them  in  places  infested  with 
slugs  In  a few  hours  the  leaves  will  be 
found  covered  with  snails  and  slugs,  which 
may  then,  of  course,  be  destroyed  in  any 
way  the  gardener  may  think  lit. 

shall  pox.— This,  the  most  serious  of 
all  the  eruptive  diseases,  though  having  niany 
symptoms  in  common  with  other  affections 
of  tills  inflammatory  class,  lias  some  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which,  carefully  observed,  will 
always  accurately  define  the  disease,  aud 
point  out  small- pox  from  every  other  analo- 
gous affection.  These  distinctive  features  are 
the  greater  heat  of  the  skin^  tlie  nousea  and  sick~ 
ness  tliat  I'roin  tlie  first  attend  it,  and  the  fact 
that  tlie  rash  appears  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  illness,  and  not  on  the  third,  as  in  other 
eruptive  diseases.  Small-pox  usually  oom- 
meuces  with  shivering,  pains  in  tlie  back 
and  head,  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  often  sick- 


ness, a general  feeling  of  languor  and  debility- 
(jiiick  lull  pulse,  great  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin,  aud  a white  furred  tongue.  This 
state  continues  with  the  usual  febrile  symp- 
toms and  nightly  exacerbations  till  the  fourth 
day,  when  a fine  papillary  rash,  like  grains 
of  millet  seed,  breaks  out  in  tlie  face,  neck, 
arms,  and  breast ; in  a few  hours  more 
extending  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  On 
the  filth  day  the  rash  has  become  more 
distinct,  each  papille  has  become  larger  and 
filled  with  a transparent  fluid,  changing  its 
form  into  that  of  a vesicle,  wliich  as  the 
disease  advances  enlarges  with  a fhu  head 
aud  depressed  centre,  the  fluid  passing  from  a 
transparent  lymph  into  a yellowish  matter. 
While  this  change  is  taking  place,  the  extre- 
mities and  the  head  swell,  the  head  and  lace 
often  becoming  immensely  distended,  closing 
the  eyes,  and  giving  to  the  countenance  a 
deformed  and  unnatural  appearance.  About 
the  eighth  day  the  maturation  of  the  pus- 
tules is  completed,  and  from  thence  to  the 
eleventh  day  the  declension  of  the  eruption 
takes  place,  the  pustules  burst,  the  matter  is 
efl  used,  scabs  are  formed,  and  the  dead  cuticle 
begins,  from  the  twelfth  day,  to  peel  off  or 
disquamate,  leaving  pita  in  the  skin,  the 
consequence  of  the  suppuration  having  de- 
stroyed the  fatty  matter  beneath  the  cuticle. 
As  the  diHerent  stages  of  the  disease  are 
advancing,  correspondingchanges  are  taking 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient ; the 
heat  and  thirst  increase,  the  pain,  restless- 
ness, and  anxiety  are  augmented;  the 
inflammatory  and  febrile  actions  keep  ad- 
vancing, rendering  the  slightest  noise  intole- 
rable, and  causing  delirium  and  a chain  ot 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms.  Treatment— 
The  inflammatory  nature  of  small-pox  ren- 
ders what  is  called  the  antiphlogistic  mode 
of  treatment,  in  all  its  details,  a duty  of 
imperative  importance.  For  this  purpose, 
the  room  in  which  the  patient  is  placed 
should  during  the  disease  be  kept  dark  and 
cool,  and  at  least  once  a day  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  means  of  a fire  in  the  grate, 
for  a short  time  night  and  morning,  but 
especially  at  the  latter  period.  The  room 
also  should  be  frequently  purified  by  sprink- 
ling the  floor  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  by 
the  burning  of  vinegar  on  a heated  shoveL 
As  the  stomach  is  the  first  organ  sensibly 
afiected,  andoontinues  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  the  whole  disease,  the  treatment 
should  begin  by  giving  the  patient  an  emetic, 
composed,  if  an  adult,  of  twenty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic; 
and  as  soon  as  that  operation  has  ceased, 
the  following  powders  and  saline  purgatives 
are  to  be  employed,  giving  the  mixture 
every  tioo,  and  the  powders  every  four  hours. 

Take  of 

Epsom  salts  . . . . l ounce. 

31int  water  ....  S ounces. 

Aiitimonial  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

Spirits  of  nitre  . . . 2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  salfron  ...  2 drachms. 

Mix,  and  give  to  an  adult  two  tablespoon- 
fuls for  a dose,  and  to  children,  according  to 
their  age,  from  a dessertspoonful  upwards. 
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Take  of 


Calomel 3 grains. 

Powdered  antimony  . . 2 grains. 

Kliubarb 3 grains. 

Jalap 10  grains. 


Mix,  and  make  a powder.  Give  one  of  such 
a strength,  every  fnm-  hours  to  an  adult 
till  the  bowels  are  well  acted  on,  when  they 
are  to  be  discontinued  ; but  the  mixture  is 
to  be  persisted  in,  though  less  frequently, 
or  in  half  the  dose.  For  a child  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  half  of  one  of  the 
above  powders  is  to  be  given  every  four  hours, 
till  the  same  result  la  effected ; and  tor 
younger  children,  each  powder  of  the  above 
strength  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  administered  as  the  others.  For  an 
ordinary  drink,  in  which  the  patient  should 
on  no  account  be  stinted,  lemonade,  thin 
gruel,  or  cold  tea  is  to  be  used;  all  solid 
food  or  nutritious  aliment  must  be  withheld, 
the  patient  kept  low,  his  head  cool,  and  the 
feet  hot.  When  the  fever  runs  high,  and 
the  head  symptoms  are  severe,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bleed,  but  if  not,  a blister  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps 
two  small  ones  behind  the  ears,  to  relieve 
the  tumefaction  of  the  eyes,  and  where  the 
want  of  sleep  demands  it,  a draught  at  bed- 
time, composed  of  fifteen  grams  of  nitre 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  with 
twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum,  or  to  children 
from  three  to  ten  drops  in  a little  gruel 
according  to  their  ages.  Such,  in  mild  or 
distinct  small-pox,  is  generally  all  the  treat- 
ment needed ; and  even  in  the  aggravated 
confluent,  till  the  time  of  disquamation,  often 
no  other  means  are  necessary.  In  oases, 
however,  where  the  rash,  after  showing 
favourably,  suddenly  recedes  from  the  skin, 
or  only  partly  comes  out,  the  patient  must 
be  put  into  a warm,  or  rather  hot  bath  for 
three  or  four  minutes  ; and  when  the  pulse 
falls,  and  becomes  small  and  feeble,  as  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  back 
the  rash  to  the  skin,  hot  wine  and  water 
must  be  given,  together  with  soups,  tonics, 
and  stimulants,  till  the  invigorated  consti- 
tution has  power  to  re-act.  Should  this  not 
have  been  calied  for,  a system  of  careful 
feeding,  aided  with  wine  and  bark,  must  be 
commenced  at  the  period  when  nature  begins 
to  throw  off  the  dead  eruption.  The  great 
object  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
small-pox,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool,  and 
on  the  lowest  regimen,  till  the  disquamation 
begins  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels,  and  allay 
fever  by  cooling  drinks.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  the  diet  should  be 
light,  and  composed  chiefly  of  farinaceous 
foods,  puddings,  custards,  &c.  The  body 
should  be  bathed  once  a week,  and  the 
cuticle  excited  by  dry  rubbing  with  a towel, 
and  especial  care  taken  for  some  weeks  to 
keep  children  from  the  contact  of  the 
patient,  who  should  for  that  time  take  an 
aperient  every  three  days.  To  prevent  the 
face  and  neck  from  being  pitted,  each  pock  in 
that  neighbourhood  should  be  lightly  wetted 
with  a weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  at  the 
period  when  the  pustules  are  filled  with  a 
transparent  fluid,  while  they  are  yet  round, 
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and  before  suppuration  has  set  in  or  the 
tops  of  the  vesicles  grown  flat— or  in  other 
words,  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage. 

SMELT.  — Of  this  fish  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  not  exceeding  the  length  of 
three  or  four  inchesy  lbo  other  arriving  at  the 
general  length  of  six,'  eight,  or  nine  inches, 
and  sometimes  even  attaining  twelve  or 
thirteen.  They  are  met  with  throughout 
the  year  in  the  seas  that  wash  our  coasts, 
and  seldom  go  far  from  shore,  except  when 
they  ascend  the  rivers,  which  they  do 
with  the  tide ; and  in  certain  rivers  it  is 
remarked  that  they  appear  a long  time 
before  they  spawn,  being  taken  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Thames  and  Dee  in  November 


and  the  two  succeeding  months,  in  other 
rivers  not  until  February.  In  March 
and  April  they  spawn,  and  are  very 
prolific ; after  which  they  all  return  to  the 
salt  water,  and  are  not  seen  again  in 
the  rivers  until  next  season.  Smelts  are  to 
be  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
mouths  of  many  of  our  rivers,  estuaries, 
and  harbours ; and  are  usually  fished  for 
with  a paternoster  line,  which  should  be 
fitted  up  with  bristle.  They  vary  iu  their 
depth  of  swimming,  but  in  general  lie 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  still  lower  in  very  deep  water.  The 
baits  for  smelts  are  various ; the  best 
appears  to  be  a small  slirimp  or  part  of  a 
large  one ; small  pieces  of  eel  will  also 
lure  them.  Gentles  likewise  prove  an 
ellicient  bait;  and  when  other  baits  fail, 
small  portions  of  their  own  species  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

SMELTS  BKOILED.— Wlien  the  smelts 
are  well  cleaned,  slit  them  down  the  sides, 
and  lay  them  in  oil  w'ith  salt  and  pepper 
for  a little  while  ; then  put  them  on  a grid- 
iron over  a clear  fire,  and  broil  them ; when 
done,  serve  either  with  caper  or  tomato 
sauce. 

SMELTS  FRIED.— Scrape  the  fish  clean, 
cut  off  the  tails  and  fins,  clean  and  wash 
them,  then  replace  the  livers  ; slit  them 
down  the  sides,  flour  and  fry  them  of  a 
pale  brown  colour.  Drain  them  and 
sprinkle  salt  over  them.  Serve  them  on  a 
napkin. 

SMELTS  PICKLED.— Wash,  clean,  and 
gut  two  dozen  smelts,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
pepper,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  common 
salt,  all  beaten  very  fine ; lay  the  smelts  in 
rows  in  a jar ; between  every  layer  of 
smelts,  strew  the  seasoning  with  some  bay- 
leaves  ; boil  a sufficient  quantity  of  red 
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wine  to  cover  them;  pour  it  boilingf  hot 
over  tliem  ; cover  ttiejar  with  a plate,  wlien 
cold  tie  it  down  very  close,  and  set  it  by 
in  a cool  dry  place. 

Smelts,  24 ; nutmeg,  Joz. ; mace, 
ioz. ; saltpetre,  joz. ; pepper,  ioz. ; salt, 
ilb. ; bay-leaves,  to  Uavour;  red  wine, 
eufTicieiit. 

SMELTS  POTTED.  — Draw  out  the 
insides  of  the  fish,  season  with  salt  and 
pounded  mace  and  pepper,  lay  them  in  a 
pan  with  butter  on  the  top,  bake  them  ; 
when  nearly  cold,  take  them  out,  lay  tliem 
upon  a cloth  ; put  them  into  pots,  clear  off 
the  butter  from  the  gravy,  clarify,  and  pour 
it  over  them. 

S.VIXJT. —A  disease  affecting  almost  every 
species  of  corn,  the  grains  of  which  become 
tilled  with  a fetid  black  powder,  instead  of 
containing  farinaceous  matter.  Wet  seasons, 
animalcula,  organic  weakness,  and  other 
circumstances  have  been  assigned  as  the 
primary  causes  of  this  disease.  It  has  been 
ascertained  from  experiment  that  washing 
the  seed  is  effective  in  preventing  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease  to  the  crop  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  A solution  of  lime- 
water  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ; and  it 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  a pound  of  fresh 
lime  with  three  gallons  of  boiling  water ; the 
liquor  then  to  be  poured  off  and  immediately 
used.  In  this  liquor  the  wheat  should  be 
soaked  for  twelve  hours.'stirred  twice  or 
thrice  during  the  time,  and  then  mixed  upon 
a floor  with  a powder  made  by  pouring  three 
gallons  of  boiling  water  upon  five  pounds 
of  lime.  A machine  for  cleaning  inl'ected 
grain  from  smut  has  been  invented,  which 


consists  of  a cylinder  perforated  with  small 
holes,  in  the  inside  of  which  are  a number 
of  brushes,  which  are  driven  round  with 
great  rapidity.  The  corn  infected  with  the 
smut  is  put  into  the  cylinder  by  a hopper 
a,  and  the  constant  friction  caused  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  brushes  b,  effectually 
separates  the  smutty  grain,  which  is  driven 
through  the  holes  of  the  cylinder. 

SNAILS,  TO  Destbot.  — Snails  are 
particularly  fond  of  bran ; if  a little  is 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
fesv  cabbage-leaves  or  'tiles,  they  will  con- 


gregate under  them  in  great  numbers;  and 
by  examining  them  every  morning,  and  de- 
stroying them,  their  numbers  will  be  ma- 
terially decreased. 

SNEEZING. — A convulsive  or  spasmodic 
effort,  the  result  of  reflex  action,  originating 
in  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostril,  by  which  air  is  forcibly  sent  through 
the  passage  so  as  to  expel  any  cause  of 
irritation.  Sneezing  is  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  cold,  of  influenza,  of  measles, 
and  of  diseases  which  involve  the  air- 
passages.  Continual  sneezing  is  a spas- 
modic affection,  and  may  be  relieved  by 
emetics. 

SNII'E.— A bird  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  winter  they  are  universally  spread 
over  Great  Britain,  and  are  more  particularly 


to  be  met  with  in  low  marshy  grounds.  In 
spring  they  disperse  themselves  to  higher 
and  more  airy  situations,  and  then  inhabit 
our  mountains  and  moors.  Snipe- shooting 
affords  excellent  diversion  ; but  those  who 
attempt  it  should  be  possessed  of  a strong 
constitution,  and  considerable  fortitude  and 
energy ; wet  and  dirt  must  not  be  cared 
for,  nor  must  the  coldness  and  severity  of 
the  weather  be  heeded.  Snipes  are  difficult 
to  hit  when  on  the  wing,  owing  to  the 
irregular  twistings  of  their  flight:  but  this 
difficulty  is  soon  surmounted  if  the  birds  are 
allowed  to  reach  to  a certain  distance,  when 
their  flight  becomes  steady  and  easy  to 
traverse  with  the  gun ; there  is  no  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  their  getting  out  of  the 
range  of  the  shot,  as  they  will  fall  to  the 
ground  if  struck  but  sliglitly  with  the 
smallest  grain.  Snipes  like  many  other 
birds  always  fly  against  the  wind : therefore, 
the  sportsman  by  keeping  the  wind  at  his 
back,  has  this  advantage  of  the  bird  when 
it  rises,  that  it  presents  a fairer  mark. 
I’hese  birds  are  scarcely  good  until  Novem- 
ber, when  they  get  very  fat.  In  severe 
weather,  snipes  resort  in  numbers  to  warm 
springs,  where  the  rills  continue  open  and 
run  with  a gentle  stream  ; these,  on  account 
of  their  long  bills,  are  then  the  only  places 
where  they  can  hunt  for  food.  Snipes  lie 
better  in  windy  weather  than  in  any  other, 
and  as  they  then  usually  make  a momentary 
halt  or  hanging  on,  that  is  the  time  to  tire. 
When  they  cross,  also,  by  tiring  well  forward, 
they  seldom  escape.  Snipes  are  among  the 
most  inconstant  of  birds  ; a frosty  night  will 
send  away  the  whole  of  a flight  that  had 
been  there  the  day  before;  and  again  in  two 
days’  time  they  may  return,  if  open  weather 
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and  a dry  wind  succeed.  A regular  snipe 
locality  should  be  tried  not  only  every  day, 
but  twice  a day,  so  uncertain  are  snipes  in 
fixing  themselves  even  for  a day.  The 
localities  for  snipe- shooting  are  the  Essex 
Marshes,  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Northamptonshire.  Scotland  also  presents 
them  in  plenty  on  its  moors  and  around  its 
lochs;  both  North  and  South  Wales  also 
furnish  good  sport ; while  iu  all  parts  ot 
Ireland,  these  birds  plentifully  abound. 

SNIPE  PIE.— Take  three  snipes,  bone 
them,  and  till  them  with  light  forcemeat, 
adding  the  trails  and  truffles  pounded  to  it; 
place  the  birds  in  a deep  dish,  with  a little 
forcemeat  all  round;  cover  with  pull  paste; 
egg  and  ornament  it,  then  place  it  in  an 
oven.  When  ihree.parts  baked,  remove  the 
crust,  and  pour  in  some  rich  gravy,  a wine- 
glassful  of  madeira,  and  season  with  cay- 
enne and  lemon-juice,  according  to  taste; 
then  put  on  the  crust,  and  finish  baking. 

SNIPE,  TO  Carve.— The  carving  of  snipe 
consists  simply  of  cutting  the  bird  in  two, 
lengthways. 

SNIPES,  TO  Dress.— They  .should  be  tied 
on  a small  bird  spit,  and  put  to  roast  at  a 
clear  fire ; a slice  of  bread  is  put  under  each 
bird  to  catch  the  trail,  that  is  the  excrements 
of  the  intestines ; they  are  considered  de- 
lightful eating ; baste  with  butter,  and  froth 
with  flour ; lay  the  toast  on  a hot  dish,  and 
the  birds  on  the  toast;  pour  some  good 

fravy  into  the  dish,  and  send  some  up  in  a 
oat.  They  are  generally  roasted  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

SNOW  POSSET.— Boil  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  with  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  boils,  remove 
the  spice.  Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  well, 
and  mix  gradually  with  the  milk  until 
thick ; then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with 
sugar  and  canary  wine  into  a snow.  Put  a 
pint  of  canary-wine  into  a saucepan,  sweeten 
to  taste,  set  over  a slow  fire,  and  pour  the 
milk  and  snow  into  the  saucepan,  stirring 
the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  over  the  fire ; 
when  warm,  remove  from  the  fire,  cover 
close,  and  set  aside  a short  time  before 
partaking  of  it. 

Cinnamon,  1 stick ; nutmeg,  J of  1 ; 
milic,  1 quart ; eggs,  10;  sugar,  to  sweeten  ; 
canary  wine,  l pint. 

SNUFF  TAKING,  Injurious  Effects 
OP. — This  habit  is  extremely  injurious,  and 
a common  cause  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  a pretty 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  where  snuff  is 
taken  in  large  quantities,  a great  portion 
enters  the  stomach,  and  as  a matter  of 
course  seriously  impedes  the  functions  of 
that  organ.  Some  snuffs  produce  more  in- 
jurious effects  than  others,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  highly  perfumed,  and  damp 
heavy  kinds.  The  least  injurious  kind  is 
probably  what  is  called  the  high-dried  Irish 
or  the  Welsh  snuff,  for  iu  the  roasting  of 
these,  some  of  the  narcotic  principle  is  de- 
stroyed ; therefore,  a few  pinches  occasion- 
ally will  not  do  much  harm.  But,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  for  a person  to  wean 
himself  from  this  habit,  still  the  confirmed 
enuif-  taker  should  be  cautious  not  to  abandon 
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the  indulgence  all  at  once,  but  to  lessen  tho 
quantity  gradually  until  it  is  finally  aban- 
doned. The  reason  for  ttiis  is,  that  the 
system,  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to 
its  stimulant,  might  flag  under  the  with- 
drawal of  it,  and  occasion  serious  illness. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  snuff- taking 
should  not  be  indulged  in ; it  is  an  offence 
against  cleanliness ; it  is  disagreeable  to 
other  persons  with  whom  the  sniifl- taker 
may  be  brought  in  contact;  and  it  occasions 
a great  waste  of  time. 

SNUFFERS.  — A kind  of  scissors  con- 
structed to  cut  oft'  the  superflaous  wick  of 
the  candle  duringcombustion.  Snuffers  are 
very  frequently  defective,  either  working  so 
stiffly  as  to  prevent  their  proper  application, 
or  opening  and  closing  so  loosely  that  no 
hold  can  be  retained  on  the  wick.  'To  obviate 
these  defects,  a patent  snuft'er  has  been 
designed,  which,  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
a steel  slide  or  cutter,  hides  and  retains  the 
snuff  iu  the  box.  Snuft'ers  will  sometimes 
not  act,  owing  to  their  becoming  clogged 
with  snuff;  they  should  therefore  becleaued 
out  every  day,  to  secure  their  efficiency. 

SOAP. — A substance  used  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  made  in  a variety  of  forms. 
Yellow  soap  is  the  best  for  ordinary  domes- 
tic purposes,  mottled  soap  for  the  scrubbing 
of  very  dirty  and  greasy  boards,  soft  soap 
for  cleaning  paint;  and  curd  soap  for 
washing  the  skin  with.  Scented  and  fancy 
soaps  are  generally  speaking  deleterious  in 
their  effects  upon  the  skin,  and  should  be 
avoided.  These  soaps  are  for  the  most 
part,  made  from  the  refuse  left  in  tho 
manufacturing  of  ordinary  qualities,  and 
are  thus  sophisticated  to  disguise  their 
grossness. 

SOAP  LINIMENT.— This  is  sold  ready 
prepared  by  the  chemists ; it  is  used  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.,  and  as 
a vehicle  for  other  more  active  rubifacients. 

SODA,  Uses  and  Properties  of— This 
well-known  and  extensively-used  alkali  is 
now  manufactured  from  common  salt,  which 
is  a muriateof  soda.  Soda  is  best  known  in  the 
form  of  its  carbonate  or  sub-carbonate,  anci 
bi-carbonate  ; the  former  being  largeiy  used 
domestioaily,  the  latter  medicinally,  and  for 
some  domestic  purposes.  The  sub- carbonate 
of  soda,  being  more  irritant  and  not  so 
pleasant  as  the  carbonate,  the  latter  is 
generally  employed  in  medicine,  and  is 
usually  sold  in  the  form  of  white  power. 
Bi-carbonate  of  soda  is  largely  used  for 
making  the  effervescing  soda  powders. 
Many  dyspeptic  persons  take  it  hahitually 
as  an  antacid.  The  habitual  use  of  soda 
internally,  even  in  comparatively  small 
quantifies,  is  highly  pernicious  ; it  exerts  a 
most  debilitating  efl'ect  upon  the  stomach, 
and  also  upon  the  system  at  large.  The 
usual  dose  as  an  antacid,  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  solution. 

SODA  CAKE  — Take  one  pound  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  rub  in 
half  a pound  of  butter,  lard,  or  dripping. 
Then  take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a teacup- 
ful of  milk  a little  warm,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk. 
Mix  all  together,  and  put  ,it  into  the  oven 
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immediately;  two  hours  will  hake  it  in  n 
quick  oven. 

liS'  Flour,  lib.;  su"ar,  jib. ; butter,  lard, 
or  drippiuB,  jib. ; eggs,  4 ; milk,  l teacup- 
I'ul;  soda,  I teaspnoiilul. 

SODA  WATKIl,  PiiopERTiES  OF. — The 
water  properly  so  called,  contains  about 
twenty  grains  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
half-pint,  and  strongly  impregnated  witti 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  a good  deal  is  made 
without  the  addition  of  soda  at  all.  When 
used  simply  as  a drink,  this  omission  is 
unimportant,  but  not  so  when  it  is  required 
as  an  antacid.  As  a drink  in  febrile  disor- 
ders, soda-water  is  often  beneficial  and  very 
gratelul,  but  sliould  not  be  given  in  too  great 
quantities  at  once,  otherwise  the  gas  may 
produce  unpleasant  sensations.  In  such 
cases  a small  portion  may  be  poured  out, 
and  the  bottle  after  being  opened,  should  be 
re-corked  as  speedily  as  possible ; the  cork 
should  be  secured  by  tying,  and  the  bottle 
inverted  in  a jug  of  cold  water ; in  this  way 
the  gas  is  preserved.  Soda-water  is  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  conveying  milk  to  the 
stomach  charged  with  acid,  and  consequently 
liable  to  feel  oppressed  by  milk  alone.  The 
mode  of  application  is,  to  heat  nearly  to 
boiling,  a teacupful  of  milk,  dissolve  it  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  refined  sugar,  then  put  it 
into  a large  tumbler,  and  pour  over  it  two- 
thirds  of  a bottle  of  soda-water. 

SODA  WATER  POWDERS.— A plea- 
sant, cooling  summer  drink.  The  blue  paper 
contains  carbonate  of  soda,  thirty  grains  ; 
the  white  paper,  tartaric  acid,  twenty  grains. 
Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper  in 
half  a tumbler  of  water,  stir  in  the  other 

Eowder,  and  drink  during  effervescence. 

oda  powders  furnish  a saline  beverage, 
which  is  very  slightly  laxative,  and  well 
calculated  to  allay  the  thirst  in  hot  weather. 

SODA  WATER,  TO  Make. — Dissolve  six 
Jrachms  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a quart 
bottle  of  water,  and  four  drachma  and  a hall' 
of  tartaric  acid  in  another  bottle  of  the  same 
size ; pour  out  a wineglassful  from  each 
bottle,  and  throw  them  at  the  same  time 
into  a tumbler,  when  it  will  immediately 
effervesce.  It  should  be  drunk  in  this  state. 
This  is  a good  soda-water,  and  a dozen 
glasses  thus  prepared  will  not  cost  more 
than  one  shilling  and  threepence  or  one  and 
sixpence.  If  ten  drops  of  the  muriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron  be  put  into  the  tumbler,  a most 
excellent  and  agreeable  tonic  mineral  water 
is  produced,  which  strengthens  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs  in  a very  remarkable 
degree. — See  Gazogene.  ■ - 

SOFA. — An  article  of  furniture  not  to 


be  regarded  as  a luxury  only,  but  as  an 


essential  comfort.  In  cases  of  partial  illness, 
wlien  a person  is  not  bad  enough  to  keep 
his  bed,  nor  yet  well  enougli  to  sit,  a sofa 
aflords  great  relief.  A sofa  is  a more 
convenient  article  than  a coucli  where  the 
clioice  is  confined  to  one  of  tliem,  because  it 
admits  of  a person  lying  at  either  end.  In 
purchasing  sofas,  low-priced  ones  siiould  be 
avoided,  and  this  caution  is  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  sofa  appears  to  be  a 
lavourite  article  upon  wliich  dealers  in 
worthless  furniture  practice  their  nefarions 
art. 

SOFA  TABLE. — An  article  of  furniture 
designed  for  use  by  the  side  of  tlie  sofa,  and 
of  especial  service  to  invalids,  elderly  persons, 
and  fatigued  students.  The  table  seen  in 


the  engraving  is  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated. 

SOLDERING.— Cut  out  a piece  of  tin-foU 
the  size  of  the  surfaces  to  be  soldered.  Then 
dip  a feather  in  a solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  wet  over  the  surfaces  of  the  metal,  then 
place  them  in  their  proper  position,  with 
the  tin-foil  between.  Put  it  so  arranged  on 
a piece  of  iron,  hot  enough  to  melt  the  foib 
When  cold  they  wRl  be  found  firmly 
soldered  together. 

SOLES  BAKED.— Prepare  the  soles  as 
if  for  frying ; mix  a piece  of  butter  with 
some  flour,  fine  herbs,  shallots,  and  mush- 
rooms chopped  fine,  salt  and  pepper  on  a 
silver  dish,  place  the  soles  on  it,  and  cover 
them  with  the  remains  of  the  seasoning ; 
moisten  them  with  some  melted  butter  and 
a little  white  wine,  and  let  them  stew 
slowly  in  an  oven.  If  you  have  not  an 
oven,  you  can  dress  them  between  two 
plates. 

SOLES  BOILED.— The  largest  soles  are 
usually  chosen  for  boiling.  After  they  have 
been  well  cleaned,  rub  them  over  with  lemon- 
juice,  and  set  them  in  cold  salt  and  water  on 
the  fire.  When  they  begin  to  boil,  skim  the 
water,  and  then  simmer  them  only,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  their 
size.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce,  and  garnish 
with  parsley. 

SOLES,  COLLOPS  OF.— Choose  some  small 
soles,  and  marinade  them  in  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs 
shred ; when  they  have  remained  suffi- 
ciently long  in  the  above,  drain  them  : then 
stuff  the  fish  with  some  crumb  of  bread 
boiled  in  milk,  and  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs ; sprinkle  them  with  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a clear  gold  colour.  Serve  them 
on  fried  parsley. 
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SOLES,  Fillets  op.— Have  a flat  silver 
dish  or  tin  baking- pan,  and  spread  a piece 
of  fresh  butter  over  it.  Mince  very  liuely, 
parsley,  sballots,  and  mushrooms;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  fry  the  herbs,  and  lay 
them  on  the  buttered  dish.  Place  the  fish 
neatly  cut  and  trimmed  over  this,  and  cover 
with  due  bread  crumbs.  On  the  top  of  this 
ut  a few  pieces  of  butter;  moisten  with  a 
ttle  white  wine  ; cook  under  a furnace  with 
a few  embers,  that  the  fry  m.ay  get  crisp. 
Squeeze  lemon  over  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 

SOLES  FKICASSEED.— Fry  them  a nice 
brown,  drain- them,  and  make  a few  balls 
with  a small  sole  boned  aud  chopped,  a 
little  grated  bread  and  lemon-peel,  parsley 
chopped,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  yolks  of  egg, 
a piece  ot  butter  ; fry  these ; thicken  some 
good  gravy  (and  some  port  wine,  not  too 
much)  with  a little  flour,  boil  it  up;  add 
ketchup,  and  lemon-juice ; lay  in  the  flsh 
and  balls,  simmer  them  a lew  minutes, 
garnish  with  lemon. 

SOLES  FRIED.— Skin  them  and  cut  ofl" 
the  tins,  roll  them  in  a cloth,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  shake  bread  crumbs  over  them,  and 
fry  them  in  boiling  fat. 

SOLES  STEWED.-Cut  the  soles  into 
fillets,  and  let  them  steep  in  marinade  for' 
two  hours  in  vinegar  and  water;  then  take 
them  out,  and  dry  them  with  a cloth  ; put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pmt  of 
white  wine,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  coulis, 
some  sweet  herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  and  a 
shaliot;  stew  the  soles  in  this  till  done 
enough ; keep  them  hot.  When  you  strain 
the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a little  potatoe 
flour ; boil  it  up,  and  serve  over  the 
fillets.  A few  oysters  and  a truffle  may  be 
added. 

SOLES  STUFFED.  — Make  a force 
with  whiting  or  perch,  minced  very  small, 
and  mixed  with  butter  and  sweet  herbs, 
kneaded  together  by  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg. 
Having  skinned  aud  cleaned  the  soles,  stuff 
them  with  this  mixture,  rub  them  with 
butter,  strew  them  with  bread  crumbs  and 
bake  them. 

SOLES,  TO  Carve.— When  large,  soles 
may  be  served  as  turbot;  but  when  small, 
they  should  be  sliced  across. 

SOLES,  TO  Choose.— To  be  good,  soles 
should  be  thick  and  firm,  the  belly  of  a fine 
cream  colour ; if  they  incline  to  a blue 
white  and  the  body  flabby,  they  are  not 
good.  Soles  should  be  boiled  in  salt  and 
water.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

SOLES,  WITH  MusHRoojts.— Put  a quart 
of  milk  into  a stewpan  or  tish-kettle,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  a piece  of  but- 
ter, a sprinkling  of  salt,  and  a little  lemon- 
juice  ; then  put  in  the  soles,  and  set  the 
stewpan  over  a moderate  fire,  letting  them 
simmer  very  gently,  till  done;  then  take 
them  up.  place  them  on  a cloth  or  napkin,  to 
imbibe  all  the  liquor  from  them;  lay  them 
)n  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  a good  mush- 
room sauce. 

SORREL  A LA  BODEGEOISE.— Pick 
and  wash  as  much  sorrei  as  may  be  re- 
quired, drain  and  squeeze  all  the  water 
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from  it,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  set  it 
oyer  the  Are  ; when  the  sorrel  is  dissolved, 
if  there  be  too  much  water,  pour  it  into  a 
cullender;  then  fry  it  lightly  in  a little  butter. 
Put  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  into  a basin,  beat 
up  an  egg  with  it,  then  add  another  egg;  and 
when  that  is  well  beaten  with  the  flour, 
pour  in  a glass  of  milk,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  sorrel,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
it,  until  it  has  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; dish  it,  and  serve  with  either  poached 
or  hard  eggs. 

SORREL,  Culture  of.- This  plant  is  a 
very  useful  kind  of  spinach  plant,  as  it  may 
be  gathered  the  whole  year  round.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
and  should  be  planted  in  rows  at  least  two 
feet  apart,  on  strong  loamy  soil,  where  it 
may  always  have  abundant  moisture  It 
requires  no  further  attention,  a moderate 
number  of  plants  affording  suflicient  leaves 
for  a gathering  at  almost  all  times,  aud 
continuing  good  for  many  years. 

SORREL  OMELET.— Pick,  wash,  and 
blanch  some  sorrel,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  fry 
it  lightly  in  a little  butter,  with  shred 
parsley ; then  put  the  sorrel  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  a little  cream  -,  season,  and  let  it 
boil  slowly ; in  the  mean  time  make  an 
omelet  in  the  usual  way,  lay  it  on  a dish, 
thicken  the  sorrel  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  ; pour  on  it  the  omelet,  and  serve  it 
very  hot. 

SORREL  PUREE.— Pick  and  wash  the 
quantity  of  sorrel  required  in  several  waters ; 
then  add  to  it  a handful  of  chervil  and  some 
white  beet;  squeeze  the  water  out  and  scald 
for  a minute  m boiling  water;  then  put  it 
into  cold  water,  to  keep  it  green ; again 
squeeze  out  all  the  water,  and  chop  it  flue; 
put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  which  must  be  added  by  degrees ; then 
arrange  it  on  a dish,  and  serve  it  round 
meat,  or  with  hard-boiled  eggs  on  it,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  To  vary  the  flavour,  stock 
may  be  sometimes  added  instead  of  the 
eglfs. 

SORREL  SAUCE. — Wash  and  clean  a 
large  handful  of  sorrel,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
that  will  just  hold  it,  with  a bit  ot  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Cover  it  close,  set  it  over 
a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; press 
the  sorrel  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon 
through  a hair  sieve.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a small  pinch  of  powdered  sugar; 
make  it  hot,  and  serve  up  under  lamb, 
veal,  or  sweetbread.  Cayenne,  nutmeg,  aud 
lemon-juice  are  sometimes  added. 

SORREL  SOUP.— Take  two  handfuls  of 
sorrel,  some  sweet  herbs,  a large  carrot, 
and  one  onion,  and  stew  them  in  stock,  or 
water,  if  for  maigre-day  ; when  quite  ten- 
der, rub  through  a tamis,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs. 

SOUFFLE.— The  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  a weR-made  soufflf  render  it  generally 
a very  favourite  dish.  It  may  be  gpeatly 
varied  in  its  composition,  but  in  all  cases 
must  be  served  the  very  instant  It  is  taken 
from  the  oven.  A common  souffle  pan  may 
be  purchased  for  a few  shillings,  but  those 
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of  silver  or  plated  metal,  such  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  are,  of  course,  more  expensive. 


A plain,  round,  cake-mould,  with  a strip  of 
writing-paper  six  inches  high,  placed  inside 
the  rim,  will  answer  on  an  emergency  to 
bake  a soufHe  in.  The  following  receipt  will 
serve  as  a guide  for  the  proper  mode  of 
making  it ; the  process  is  always  the  same 
whatever  the  ingredients  may  be.  Take 
from  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  or  of 
cream  sufficient  to  mix  four  ounces  of  flour 
of  rice  to  a perfectly  smooth  batter  ; put  the 
remainder  into  a very  elean,  well- tinned 
saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  when  it  boils,  stir 
the  rice  briskiy  to  it ; let  it  simmer,  keeping 
it  standing  all  the  time,  for  ten  minutes,  or 
more,  should  it  not  be  very  thick ; then  mix 
well  with  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon  (or  let  the  sugar 
which  is  used  for  it  be  well  rubbed  on  the 
lemon  before  it  is  crushed  to  powder);  in 
two  or  three  minutes  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  quickly  and  carefully  to  it  by 
deg:rees  tlie  yolks  of  six  eggs ; whisk  the 
whites  to  a very  lirm  solid  froth,  and  when 
the  pan  is  buttered,  and  all  else  quite  ready 
for  the  oven,  stir  them  gently  to  the  other 
ingredients ; pour  the  souffle  immediately 
into  the  pan,  and  place  it  in  a moderate  oven 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  souffl^ 
has  risen  very  high,  is  of  a tine  colour  and 
quite  done  in  the  centre,  which  it  will  be 
in  from  halt  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
send  it  instantly  to  table. 

New  milk,  or  cream,  IJ  pint ; flour  of 
rice,  4 ozs. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; sugar,  li  oz. . 
eggs,  6 ; salt,  a few  grains ; lemon  rind,  1.  ’ 

SOUFFLE  PUDDING.— Take  a pint  of 
new  milk,  put  half  into  the  stewpan,  and 
mix  the  other  half  with  live  spoonfuls  of 
fine  flour.  Let  the  milk  be  scalding  hot; 
then  stir  in  the  other  milk  and  flour.  Let 
it  all  scald  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  Then  take  five  eggs,  stir  m the  yolk. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a Iroth,  and  when  cold 
mix  them  altogether.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
flavour  with  anything  you  like;  strain  it; 
stick  the  mould  with  any  dried  fruit.  Put  a 
buttered  paper  under  the  cloth.  Boil  it  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  take  it  oil'  five  minutes 
before  it  is  wanted. 

SOUP  MAIGKE.-Melt  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  shake  it  rouud,  and 
throw  in  half  a dozen  sliced  onions.  Shake 
the  pan  well  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
put  in  five  heads  of  celery,  two  handfuls  of 
spinach,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut  small,  and 
some  parsley.  Shake  the  pan  well  for  ten 
minutes,  put  in  two  quarts  of  water,  some 
crusts  ol  bread,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  three  pr  four  blades  of  mace ; a handful 


of  white  beet-leaves,  cut  small,  may  be 
added.  Boil  it  gently  for  an  hour.  Just 
before  serving  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a tablespoonlul  of  vinegar. 

SOUPS.— See  Aspauagus,  Beef,  Cab- 
bage, Calf’s  Head,  Cauuot,  Eel.  Gib- 
let,  IIahe,  Jullienne,  Macaroni, 
Mock  Turtle,  Ox  Tail,  Pea,  Kice,  Sago, 
Sorrel,  Spinach,  Spring,  Turtle,  Ver- 
micelli. 

SOWING.— In  considering  this  process, 
a lew  practical  instructions  will  in  the  first 
instance  be  given  respecting  sowing  as  ap- 
plied to  the  garden.  Let  all  sowing  be  done 
in  drills.  For  small  seeds  such  as  lettuce, 
cabbage,  &c.,  the  drills  may  be  sunk  by 
pressing  the  handle  of  the  hoe  into  freshly 
dug  soil ; but  for  larger  seeds,  as  parsnips, 
beet,  and  onions,  the  drills  must  be  struck 
with  the  hoe.  Almost  all  sowing  should  be 
performed  in  dry  weather,  more  particularly 
all  early  sowing  in  winter  and  spring ; but 
in  hot  weather,  in  summer  and  autumn,  it 
may  often  be  eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
sowing  immediately  after  a shower  or  mode- 
rate rain.  Thedrilis  beingatequaldistances 
from  one  another,  not  only  admit  the  sun, 
air,  and  rain  more  efiectuaily  to  the  plants, 
and  give  them  a greater  scope  than  such  as 
are  sown  broadcast,  but  admit  more  readily 
the  hoe  between  the  drills  to  cut  down 
weeds  and  loosen  the  soil.  Tlie  general 
method  of  forming  drills  for  the  reception 
of  seeds,  is  with  a common  drawing  hoe, 
sometimes  with  a large  hoe,  and  sometimes 
with  a middling  or  small  hoe,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  drill  required,  and  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  seeds  ; drawing  the  drill 
sometimes  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe,  espe- 
cially for  larger  seeds,  and  sometimes  with 
the  edge  of  the  hoe  flatwise  or  horizontally  v 
large  seeds,  such  as  peas,  kidney  beans, 
many  of  the  nut  kinds,  and  other  large  seeds 
both  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
require  a deep  angular  drill,  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  the  hoe,  turning  the  face  or  edge 
close  to  the  line,  and  drawing  the  drill  along 
with  an  angular  bottom  evenly  the  depth 
required,  the  earth  remaining  close  along 
the  side  of  the  drill,  ready  for  turning  in 
again  over  the  seeds  ; but  when  flat  or 
shallow  drills  are  required  for  smaller  seeds 
it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  more  eligible  to 
draw  the  drill  with  the  hoe  flatwise,  holding 
the  edge  in  a horizontal  position.  In  bedding 
the  sowing,  the  ground  is  first  dug  and  formed 
in  four  or  five  feet  beds,  with  alleys  a spade, 
in  width  or  more  between  bed  and  bed,  and 
the  earth  being  drawn  off  the  top  of  the  bed 
with  a rake  or  spade,  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  deep  into  the  alleys,  the  seed  is  then 
sown  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which 
being  done,  the  earth  in  the  alleys  is  imme- 
diately drawn  or  cast  over  the  bed,  again 
covering  the  seeds  the  same  depth,  and  the 
surface  is  finally  raked  smooth.  The 
method  of  bedding  in  sowing  by  sifting  is 
sometimes  practised  for  very  small  or  light 
seeds  of  a more  delicate  nature,  which  re- 
quire a very  light  covering  of  earth  when 
sown.  In  order  to  bury  them  as  shallow  as 
possible,  cover  them  by  sifting  flue  earth 
over  them  out  of  a wire  sieve.  Jn  sowing 
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large  pieces  of  ground,  tlie  sower  is  habited  in 
a peculiar  manner— he  puts  on  a sowing 
sheet.  The  most  convenient  form  of  one  is 
that  of  the  serai- spheroid,  made  of  linen 
sheeting,  having  an  opening  large  enouah 
along  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  allow  the 
head  and  right  arm  of  a man  to  pass 
through,  and  the  portion  passed  under,  rests 
upon  his  lelt  shoulder.  Ou  distending  its 
mouth  with  both  hands,  and  on  receiving 
the  seed  into  it,  the  superfluous  portion  of 
the  sheet  is  wound  tightiy  over  the  left  arm, 
and  fastened  under  it  into  the  lett  hand; 
by  which  it  is  lirmiy  heid,  while  the  load 
of  seed  is  thus  securely  supported  by  that 
part  of  the  sheet  which  passes  over  the  lelt 
shoulder  across  the  back,  and  under  the 
right  arm.  The  right  arm  which  throws  the 
seed,  finds  easy  access  to  the  corn  from  the 
open  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  sheet,  be- 
tween tlie  left  hand  and  the  breast  of  the 
sower.  A square  sheet  knotted  together  in 
three  of  its  corners,  and  put  on  in  a similar 
manner,  is  sometimes  used  as  a sowing 
sheet;  but  one  formed  and  sewed  of  the 
proper  shape,  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  a 
much  more  convenient  article.  Linen  sheet- 
ing makes  an  excellent  material  for  a sow- 
ing sheet,  4nd,  when  washed  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  will  last  many  years.  The  diffi- 
cult point  is  to  make  the  sowing  sheet  fit 
the  sower  on  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
seed  rests ; and  in  attempting  this,  the 
principal  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  make 
the  strap,  which  goes  over  the  shoulder, 
broad  enough,  and  take  the  slope  off  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  from  the  neck  downwards. 
The  gatherings  of  the  cloth  on  each  side 
of  the  shoulder-top  should  be  as  neatly 
executed  as  in  a shirt,  and  a couple  of  tapes 
should  be  drawn  through  a short  hem,  to  be 
tied  tight  in  front  of  the  sheet  across  the 
breast,  A basket  of  wicker-work  such  as 


seen  in  the  engraving,  is  also  sometimes 
u.sed  for  tlie  sowing  of  seed.  It  is  suspended 
by  girths,  fastened  to  the  two  loops  shown 
on  the  rim  of  the  basket,  by  passing  the 
girth  from  the  left-hand  loop  over  the  left 
shoulder,  behind  tlie  back  of  the  other  loop, 
or  from  one  loop  to  the  other  round  the 
back  of  the  neck:  and  the  left  holds  tlie 
basket  steady  by  the  wooden  stud  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rim.  Loth  these  utensils 
for  sowing  seed  are  intended  for  the  use  ol 
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one  hand  only,  but  some  sowers  throw  tin 
seed  with  botli  hands,  and  then  the  instru 
ment  must  be  made  to  suit  the  practice 
Such  a one  is  a basket,  or  bo.x  made  ol  thin 
deal,  the  nearest  aide  carved  to  suit  tin 
front  of  the  body.  It  is  suspended  by  girths 
fastened  to  loops  on  the  side  next  the  sower, 
and  passed  round  the  back  of  the  neck.  A 
strap  and  buckle  fastens  it  round  the  body, 
and  the  further  aide  is  suspended  by  straps 
slanting  to  the  shoulders  of  the  sower,  and 
fastened  to  the  strap  buckled  round  behind 
his  body.  A more  simple  form  of  sowing 
sheet  for  both  hands  is  a linen  semi- 
spheroidal  bag,  attached  to  a hoop  of  wood 
or  of  iron-rod,  formed  to  fit  the  body, 
buckled  round  it,  and  suspended  in  front  in 
the  manner  just  described.  Both  hands  are 
then  at  liberty  to  cast  the  seed.  In  sowing 
with  one  hand,  the  sower  walks  on  the  third 
and  fourth  furrow-slices  from  the  open 
furrow,  which  he  keeps  on  his  right  hand. 
Taking  as  much  seed  as  he  can  grasp  in  his 
ri^ht  hand,  he  stretches  his  arm  out  and 
a little  back,  with  the  clenched  lingers  point- 
ing forward,  and  the  left  foot  making  an 
advance  of  a moderate  step.  Wlien  the  arm 
has  attaiuedits  most  backward  position,  the 
seed  is  begun  to  be  cast  with  a quick  and 
forcible  motion  of  the  hand  forward.  At 
the  first  instant  of  fhe  forward  motion,  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  are  sliglitly  relaxed, 
by  which  sorda  of  the  seeds  drop  upon  the 
furrow  brows,  viz.,  the  open  furrow ; and 
while  still  further  relaxing  the  fingers  gra- 
dually, the  back  of  the  hand  is  so  also 
turned  upwards,  until  the  arm  becomes 
stretched  belbre  the  sower,  by  which  time 
tile  lingers  are  all  thrown  open,  with  the 
back  of  the  spread  hand  uppermost.  The 
motion  of  the  arm  being  always  in  full 
swing,  tlie  grain,  as  it  leaves  the  hand,  and 
partaking  of  its  momentum,  receives  such 
an  impetus  as  to  be  projected  forward  in  the 
form  of  a figure  corresponding  to  the  sweep 
made  by  the  hand.  The  forward  motion  of 
tile  hand  is  accompanied  by  a corresponding 
forward  advance  of  the  riglit  foot,  which  is 
planted  on  theground  the  inomeiitthe  hand 
casta  forward  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  The 
seed  ought  to  be  cast  equally  over  the 
ground.  If  the  hand  and  feet  do  not  move 
regularly,  the  ground  will  not  be  equally 
covered,  but  a strip  lelt  almost  bare  between 
the  casts.  The  arm  should  always  be  well 
Uirown  back  and  stretched  out.  If  the  hand 
is  opened  too  soon,  too  much  id'  the  seed 
falls  upon  the  furrow-brow,  and  the  crown 
will  receive  less  than  its  proportion.  It  the 
hand  is  brought  too  high  in  front,  the  seed 
is  apt  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  and 
tossed  in  a ditl'erent  direction  from  that 
intended.  In  casting  higli,  the  hand  is 
elevated  from  the  ordinary  level  ol  the  elbow, 
whereas  it  should  always  sweep  below  that 
line.  Tlie  hand  should  be  kept  low,  tlie  arm 
stretched  out,  and  the  seed  made  to  lly  oil 
in  a curve  in  front,  by  a sharp  turn  up  ot 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  a tree  i.ssiiiiig  of 
the  fingers  near  the  end  of  that  actiuii.lhe 
nearest  parts  of  the  seed  fully  witliin  two 
paces  of  the  sower.  Seed,  wlien  so  cast, 
will  be  little  alTected,  even  by  a strong  wind. 
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SOY.— A soy  for  flah,  &o,,  resembling  the 
Indian  soy,  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Pound  very  small  some  walnuts  when  lit 
for  pickling,  in  a marble  mortar : squeeze 
them  throiigli  a strainer  ; let  the  liquor 
stand  to  settle,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear. 
To  every  quart  of  liquor  put  a pound  of 
anchovies,  and  two  cloves  of  shallot.  Boil 
it  till  the  scum  rises,  and  then  clear  it  well 
Add  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounceof  mace,  and  half-a-pint 
of  vinegar.  Boil  it  again  until  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved  and  the  shallot  tender,  and 
letlt  stand  till  next  day;  then  pour  it  off, 
and  bottle  it  for  use.  Strain  the  sediment 
through  a sieve,  and  put  it  by  separately. 
When  used  for  fish,  put  some  of  It  to  the 
usual  mixture  of  anchovy  and  butter,  or  to 
plain  butter. 

SPADE.  — A well-known  agricultural 
implement,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  Spades  are  usually  manufactured 
with  a flat  blade ; but  perforated  blades  are 
sometimes  prized  as  cleaning  or  freeing  them- 
selves better  from  earth  in  adhesive  soils  ; 
semi-cylindrical  blades  are  also  preferred 
as  entering  the  soil  more  easily,  because 
gradually,  and  in  effect  as  if  a flat  spade, 
with  a pointed  or  shield-like  curved  edge 
were  used.  Spades  with  curved  edges  or 
pointed  blades,  are  easiest  thrust  into  the 
earth  in  hard  or  stiff  soils,  anA  clean  them- 
selves better;  but  they  a^e  more  apt  to 
leave  more  untouched  parts  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  than  the  common  square- 
mouthed  spade.  They  are  the  best  kind  for 
new  ground  work,  but  are  not  well  adapted 
for  culture.  The  under-foot  spade,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  should  be  made  very 


strong,  the  shaft,  or  handle,  square,  with 
the  angles  rounded  off,  and  strongly  plated 
over  where  it  is  joined  to  the  cup-angle  at 
the  top,  and  to  the  blade  below.  The  blade 
is  about  fourteen  inches  across,  and  twelve 
inches  deep  ; quite  perpendicular,  with  sharp 
cutting  edges,  and  a hilt  or  piece  of  iron 
riveted  on  for  the  feet.  For  the  stubbing  of 
hedges,  taking  the  top  sods  off  drains,  and 
for  various  uses  where  strength  is  wanted, 
this  spade  will  be  found  a most  powerful 
instrument.  The  turf  spade  consists  of  a 


cordate  or  shield-form  blade,  joined  to  a 
handle  by  a bent  iron  shank.  It  is  used  for 
cutting  turf  from  old  sheep-pastures,  with 
a view  to  its  being  employed  either  for 
turfing  garden-grounds,  or  being  thrown 
together  in  heaps,  to  rot  into  mould.  It  is 
also  used  in  removing  ant-hills  and  other 
inequalities  in  sheep- pastures,  in  parks,  or 
rough  lawns.  A thin  section  often  is  first 
removed,  then  the  protuberance  beneath  it 
is  taken  out,  and  the  section  is  replaced, 
which  having  been  cut  thin,  especially  on 
the  edges,  readily  refits  ; and  the  operation 
is  finished  by  a gentle  pressure  by  the  foot, 
back  of  the  spade,  brake,  or  roller.  Another 
implement  of  this  nature  is  known  as  the 
Flemish  spade.  It  has  a long  handle— in 
some  cases  six  or  eight  feet;  but  no  tread 
for  the  foot  of  the  operator.  The  long 
handle  forma  a very  powerful  lever ; when  the 
BoU  is  easily  penetrated,  it  may  be  dug  with 


greater  ease  with  this  spade  than  with  any 
of  the  forms  in  common  use ; and  carts 
may  be  filled  with  earth,  and  eauth  thrown 
to  a greater  distance  by  this  implement,  for 
the  same  reason. 

SPANIEL. — The  varieties  of  the  spaniel 
are  numerous.  The  cocker  spaniel,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  used  for  sporting. 


especially  woodcock  shooting.  His  ears  are 
usually  long  and  well-feathered,  as  are  also 
his  legs  and  tail.  His  hair  is  remarkably 
waved  and  curly.  When  the  spaniel  is 
intended  for  sporting  purposes  he  should  be 
taken  out  very  early  to  the  field,  as  at  four 
or  five  months  old,  when  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  about  and  hunt  every  moving  thing ; 
and  the  signal  for  breaking  should  not  be 
made  until  ne  has  evinced  a predilection  in 
choosing  the  objects.  As  soon  as  he  begins 
to  hunt  fowls  in  preference  to  other  living 
objects,  as  rats,  &c.,  immediately  commence 
his  training  lessons,  the  first  of  which  is, 
that  now  he  is  to  chase  at  your  command 
only,  and  that  the  animals  he  hunts  should 
be  such  as  you  will  habituate  him  to.  and 
not  those  he  might  choose  for  himself. 
Having  been  thus  thoroughly  initiated  in 
this  subserviency  to  your  sporting  pursuits, 
he  is  next  to  be  taught  to  letch  and  c.arry ; 
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and  that,  in  doing  this,  he  sliall  not  tear  or 
spoil  his  game,  or  whatever  he  may  have  in 
his  mouth. 

SPANISH  CAKE.— Sift  half  a pound  of 
flour  into  a broad  pan,  and  sift  a quarter  of 
a pound  separately  into  a deep  plate,  and 
set  it  aside.  Put  the  milk  into  a dish.  Cut 
up  the  butter,  and  set  it  on  the  stove,  or 
near  the  fire,  to  warm  ; but  do  not  let  it  get 
too  hot.  When  the  butter  is  very  soft,  stir 
it  all  through  the  milk,  and  set  it  away  to 
cool.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  and  mix  the 
milk  and  butter  with  them  all  at  once  ; then 
pour  all  into  the  pan  of  flour.  Put  in  the 
spice  and  the  rose-water;  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  eight  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Add 
the  yeast,  of  which  an  increased  quantity 
will  be  necessary,  if  it  is  not  very  strong 
and  fresh.  Stirthe  whole  very  hard.  Add  the 
sugar  gradually.  If  the  sugar  is  not  stirred 
in  slowly,  a little  at  a time,  the  buns  will  be 
heavy.  Then,  by  degrees,  sprinkle  in  the 
remaining  quarter  of  a pound  of  flour. 
Stir  all  well  together ; butter  a pan,  and  put 
in  the  mixture.  Cover  it  with  a cloth,  and 
set  it  near  the  lire  to  rise.  It  will,  probably, 
not  be  light  in  leas  than  live  hours.  When 
it  is  risen  very  high,  and  is  covered  with 
bubbles,  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  in  proportion 
to  its  thickness.  When  it  is  quite  cool,  cut 
it  in  squares,  and  grate  loaf  sugar  over  them. 
This  quantity  will  make  twelve  or  fifteen 
buns. 

SPANISH  CREAM. — Boil,  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  an  ounce  of  isinglass  till  dissolved  ; 
strain  and  rai.x  it  with  a quart  of  cream  or 
good  milk -if  cream,  not  so  much  isinglass  ; 
stir  it  over  the  lire  till  it  comes  to  a boil ; 
when  a little  cooled,  add  gradually  the 
beaten  yolkofsi.x  eggs,  and  aglass  of  white 
wine.  Pour  it  into  a deep  dish,  sweeten 
with  pounded  loaf-sugar,  stir  it  till  cold, 
and  then  put  it  into  a shape.  Or,  in  lieu  of 
the  glass  of  wine,  rub  a lump  of  sugar  upon 
the  peel  of  a lemon  to  extract  the  ll.tvour, 
and  add  it  to  the  cream. 

ijg”  Cream  or  milk,  l quart ; water,  | pint ; 
isinglass,  1 oz. ; eggs,  6 yolks  ; white  wine, 

1 glass  ; sugar,  to  sweeten. 

SPANISH  FLU-MMERY.-Sc.ild  a quart 
of  cream  with  a little  cinnamon  or  mace. 
Mix  this  gradually  into  half  a pound  of  rice 
flour,  and  then  stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till 
it  acquires  the  thickness  of  jelly.  Sweeten 
it  to  taste,  and  pour  it  into  cups  or  shapes. 
Turn  it  out  when  cold,  and  serve  it  up. 
Cream,  wiue,  or  preserves,  eat  well  with  it ; 
or  it  may  be  eaten  alone,  as  preferred. 
Oatmeal  may  be  used  instead  of  rice. 

SPANISH  FRIfl'ERS. — Cut  the  crumb 
of  a French  roll  into  square  pieces,  of  the 
thickness  ol  the  finger;  add  nutmeg,  sugar, 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  an  egg.  When  well 
soaked  fry  the  fritters  of  a delicate  brown, 
and  serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sweet 
sauce. 

SPANISH  PUFFS. — Put  into  a saucepan 
half  a pintof  water  and  a quarter  of  apound 
of  butter ; stir  it  till  it  boils,  and  mix  in 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  stir  it  well 
together,  and  add  six  yolks  and  four  whites 
Of  eggs,  two  at  a time ; let  it  cool,  and,  with 
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a dessert-spoon,  drop  it  into  boiling  clarified 
dripping  or  lard.  To  make  ginger  puffs,  a 
teaspoouful  of  pounded  ginger  may  be 
added. 

1®"  Water,  J pint ; butter,  lib. ; flour, 
4 tablespoonfuls  ; eggs,  6 yolks,  4 whites. 

SPANISH  SAUCE. — Dissolve  a couple 
of  ounces  of  good  butter  iu  a thick  stewpan 
or  saucepan  ; throw  in  from  four  to  six 
slices  of  shallots,  four  ounces  of  the  lean  of 
an  undressed  ham,  three  ounces  of  carrot, 
cut  in  small  dice,  one  bay  leaf,  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  one  or  two  of 
thyme;  but  these  last  must  be  small ; three 
cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a dozen  corns  of 
pepper.  Add  part  of  a root  of  parsley,  if  it 
be  at  hand,  and  keep  the  whole  stirred  or 
shaken  over  a moderate  fire  for  twenty 
minutes;  then  add,  by  degrees,  one  pint  of 
very  strong  veal  stockor  gravy,  andstewthe 
whole  gently  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes; 
strain  , and  skim  off  the  fat,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  serve. 

i^“  Butter,  2 ozs. ; shallots,  4 to  6 ; lean  of 
undressed  ham,  4 ozs.  ; carrots,  3 ozs. ; bay 
leaf,  1;  little  thyme  and  parsley,  in  sprigs  ; 
cloves,  3;  mace,  1 blade;  peppercorns,  12; 
little  parsley-root ; strong  veal  stock  or 
gravy,  l pint. 

SPASM. — By  this  word  is  understood  a 
violent  and  involuntary  contraction  of  one 
or  more  muscles,  generally  attended  with 
great  pain.  Spasm  is  a species  of  convulsion, 
or  eclampsia,  with  this  difference,  that  either 
of  the  above  are  attended  with  an  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation,  with  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  as  exemplified  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  hand;  but  a 
spasm  is  one  rigid  and  continuous  lock  or 
retraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  in 
cramp,  which  sufl'ers  no  intermission  till  the 
cure  is  effected.  When  spasm  occurs  in  the 
limbs  or  muscles,  it  is  called  cramp;  which 
see.  When  it  takes  place  in  a vital  organ, 
as  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  it  is  frequently 
the  closing  symptom  of  a long  train  of 
diseased  action,  in  an  impaired  constitution, 
and  often  proves  fatal  before  relief  can  be 
obtained,  or  danger  is  apprehended.  When 
occurring  iu  the  stomach,  the  patient,  if 
possible,  should  be  placed  in  a hot  bath,  or 
tailing  this,  heated,  bricks  or  bottles  of 
boiling  water  applied  to  the  feet,  thestomach 
fomented  with  hot  water,  in  which  some 
mustard  has  been  mixed,  and  the  following 
draught  given  every  leu  minutes  till  the 
contraction  is  overcome  ; — 

Brandy  . . . l dessertspoonfuL 

Sal  volatile  . . 20  drops. 

Laudanum  . . 10  drops. 

Camphor  water.  3 dessertspoonfuls. 

Ether  . . . . 15  drops. 

Mix  in  a wineglass,  and  drink  immediately. 

SPATULA  — A blunt  flexible  knife  used 
by  the  apothecary,  and  in  various  medicinal 


manipulations.  It  is  usually  made  of  iron, 
but  bone  substances  are  also  used  for  sub- 
stances that  act  chemically  on  iron.  The 
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most  oonveiiipnt  Bize  of  spatula  for  a do- 
mestic dieat.  is  one  with  the  blade  about 
tlireennd  ii  half  inclies,  and  the  liundle  three 
inches  long. 

Sl'KtJl'ACLES. — As  age  advances,  every 
one  e.xperiences  a diiliciilty  in  reading  wlien 
tlie  book  or  paper  is  lield  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance, and  a similar  imperfection  of  vision 
in  discerning  objects  generally.  In  reading, 
especially,  the  evil  increases  until  a distinct 
vision  cannot  be  had  but  at  a much  greater 
distance,  and  at  last  this  distance  becomes 
so  great,  that  tlie  apparent  sizeof  the  letters 
is  too  much  diminished  to  discern  tliem. 
This  defect,  the  natural  consequence  of  old 
age,  is  owing  to  the  conve.xity  of  the  eye 
having  diminished  ; and  it  is  to  be  remedied 
by  using  spectncles,the  glasses  of  which  are 
what  is  termed  by  opticians  ilouhle  convex, 
of  which  A and  B in  the  annexed  illustration 
are  sections,  showing  that  they  are  ground 
thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 

When  defective  vi- 
^ sion  is  first  expe- 
rienced,  glasses  with 
l^f  a slight  degree  of  con- 
pj  vexity  will  do,  as  A, 
m which  opticians  call 
the  first  siglit;  butas, 
after  a few  years,  the 
eyes  become  still  flat- 
ter, glasses  more  con- 
vex, as  B,  are  necessary  to  enable  a person  to 
see  to  read  distinctly  at  the  usual  distance; 
and  on  every  increase  of  a few  years,  it  will 
be  required  to  have  them  more  and  more 
convex,  or  what  is  termed  older  sight. 
The  more  convex  the  glasses,  the  more  they 
magnify,  or  the  larger  they  make  objects  at 
the  same  distance  appear.  In  general,  when 
the  eye  is  perfect,  six  or  eight  inches  is  the 
usual  distance  at  which  we  hold  small 
objects  to  view  them,  such  as  a book ; but 
this  distance  is  not  exactly  the  same  for  all 
persons.  To  choose  spectacles  when  the  eyes 
are  beginning  to  be  defective  through  age, 
begin  by  trying  glasses  that  magnify  best, 
or  what  is  called  the  youngest  sight;  if 
these  enable  a person  to  read  at  the  usual 
distance,  they  are  the  kind  to  be  employed  ; 
but  if  vision  be  still  indistinct,  try  a higher 
magnifying  power,  and  so  on  until  the  pro- 
per spectacles  are  found  ; but  be  careful  not 
to  use  a higher  magnifying  power  than  is 
really  necessary,  otherwise  the  evil  of  age 
may  be  brought  on  prematurely.  Many 
persons  whose  sight  is  defective,  postpone 
the  use  of  spectacles  from  too  nice  a regard 
to  appearances ; the  folly  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding is  obvious:  but  overtasking  the 
vision,  already  weak,  an  injury  is  done  to 
the  eyes  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy,  or  the  courrivauces  of  art. 

SPECULATION  GAME.— A round  game 
of  cards  at  which  several  can  play,  using 
a complete  pock  of  cards,  bearing  the  same 
import  as  at  whist,  with  fish  or  counters,  on 
which  such  a value  is  fixed  as  the  company 
may  agree.  The  highest  trump  in  each  deal 
wins  the  pool ; ami  whenever  it  happens 
that  not  one  is  dealt,  then  the  company 
pool  again,  and  the  event  is  decided  by  the 
succeeding  company.  After  determining 


tlie  deal,  &c.,  tlie  dealer  pools  six  fish,  and 
every  other  player  lour ; tlien  three  cards 
are  given  to  each,  by  one  at  a time,  and 
anotlier  turned  up  for  trump.  The  cards 
are  not  to  be  looked  at  except  in  this  man- 
ner ; the  eldest  hand  sliows  tlie  uppermost 
card  which  is  a trump;  tlie  company  may 
speculate  on, or  bid  for  it,  the  higliest  bidder 
buying  and  paying  for  it,  provided  the 
price  ollered  be  approved  of  by  the  seller. 
Alter  tills  is  settled,  il  tlie  card  does  not 
prove  a trump,  then  the  next  eldest  is  to 
show  the  uppermost  card,  and  so  on— the 
company  speculating  as  they  please,  till  ail 
are  discovered,  when  the  possessor  of  the 
highest  trump,  whether  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  gains  the  poid.  'J  o play  at  specu- 
lation well,  a recollection  only  is  requisite 
of  what  superior  cards  of  that  particular 
suit  have  appeared  in  tlie  preceding  deals, 
and  calculating  the  probability  of  the  trump 
offered  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal  then 
undetermined. 

SrEPvMACETI  OINTMENT.  — Take  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  fine  salad  oil.  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  white  wax,  and  lialf  an  ounce 
of  spermaceti ; melt  these  ingredients  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  continue  stirring  the  oint- 
ment till  it  is  cold. 

SPICE,  SPIRITS  OF.— Take  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  allspice,  both 
fine  and  pow’dered,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  grated  nutmeg;  infuse  these  ingredients 
in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  then  strain  and 
bottle  for  use, 

SPIDERS,  TO  Destroy.  — The  species 
known  as  the  red  spider  is  very  injurious  and 
destructive  to  the  diflerent  sorts  of  plants 
and  fruit-trees,  especially  in  forcing  houses. 
It  is  found  particularly  so  to  those  of  the 
French  bean,  melon,  peach,  vine,  cherry, 
currant,  and  some  other  kinds.  The  gene- 
ration and  production  of  this  insect  are 
greatly  favoured  by  the  dry  warm  heat 
which  is  constantly  kept  up  in  the  houses 
which  contain  these  sorts  of  plants  and 
trees,  and  there  are  many  other  circum- 
stances which  combine  m bringing  it  forth. 
Constant  daily  watering  or  washing  the 
trees,  will  have  the  power  of  starving  these 
insects,  but  in  doing  this,  care  must  always 
be  taken  that  every  part  of  the  leaves  are 
watered,  otherwise  the  insects  hide  and  save 
themselves  in  the  dry  part,  and  are  preserved 
from  the  effects  of  the  water.  'Throwing 
weak  lime-water  in  a plentifnl  manner  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  where  the  insects 
are  mostly  found,  will  soon  destroy  them. 
In  the  hot  summer  months,  and  when  dry 
heat  prevails,  melon  plants  are  very  liable 
to  be  infected  with  the  red  spider,  and  the 
appearances  of  It  may  constantly  be  long 
noticed  before  the  insects  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  by  the. leaves  beginning  to 
curl  and  crack  in  the  middle  parts.  When- 
ever they  are  discovered  to  be  in  this  con- 
dition, and  thereis  line  warm  sunny  weather, 
the  watering  of  them  all  over  the  leaves, 
both  on  the  under  and  upper  sides,  is 
advised.  The  work  should  be  performed 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
plants  be  shaded  with  mats  about  eight,  if 
the  sun  shine  with  much  power,  shutting 
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tlie  frames  down  closely  until  about  eie.^on 
and  then  adinittinif  a small  quantity  of  (resli 
air,  letting  the  mats  remain  until  about  three 
in  the  alternoou,  when  they  should  be  wholly 
taken  away.  The  shade  which  is  thus 
aUbrded  by  the  mats  prevents  the  leaves  of 
plants  from  being  scorched  or  otherwise  in- 
jured by  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 
while  they  are  in  a wet  cooled  state.  Where 
a southerly  breeze  prevails,  watering  them 
again  about  three  in  the  alternoou  is  recom- 
mended, shutting  them  up  close  as  before  to 
keep  the  heat  in,  which  causes  a strong 
exhalation  of  the  moisture,  and  is  extremely 
destructive  to  the  spiders.  In  all  these 
waterings,  the  water  is  to  be  thrown  as 
much  and  ns  linely  on  the  nnder  side  of  the 
leaves,  where  the  insects  mostly  lodge ; 
the  vines  or  stems  of  the  plants  being  gently 
turned  to  facilitate  the  operation.  When 
these  waterings  are  iluished,  the  vines  or 
stems  of  the  plants  are  to  be  carefully  laid 
down  again  ill  their  former  position.  And  if 
the  day  be  sunny,  the  mats  may  remain  as 
already  directed,  until  theleavesof  theplants 
become  perfectly  dry,  on  being  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  that  may  bepresent  at  the 
time.  It  is  further  advised  as  a precau- 
tionary measure,  that  previously  to  the  frames 
and  lights  which  are  to  contain  plants  of  this 
sort  being  employed,  they  should  be  well 
washed  both  inside  and  out,  first  with  clean 
water,  and  then  with  a mixture  of  soapsuds 
and  chamber  lye;  a brush  or  woollen  rag 
being  made  use  of  in  the  operation  ; as  by 
this  method  the  eggs  of  the  spiders  that 
may  have  been  deposited  on  them  in  the 
preceding  season,  may  be  cleared  away  and 
destroyed.  These  washings  should  never  be 
performed  in  cold  frosty  seasons  ; and  the 
soft  or  rain  water  should  always  be  made 
use  of. 

SPINACH  A LA  FKANCAISE.-After 
picking,  boiling,  straining,  and  pressing, 
put  the  spinach  into  a pan  of  fresh  water, 
and  when  it  is  cold  make  it  into  balls,  and 
squeeze  them  in  your  hands  until  all  the 
water  is  expelled  ; chop  lineon  aboard  with 
a wooden  spade  ; then  melt  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter in  a stevvpan,  put  the  spinach  into  it, 
mix  well  for  ten  minutes,  lightly  dredge 
with  a tablespoonfui  of  salt,  add  gradually 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  two  well  beaten  eggs,  in  which  case 
omit  the  flour;  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
veloute  or  strong  white  stock,  and  a tea- 
spoonliil  of  pounded  sugar;  mix  well  and 
^ thsli  with  light  brown  sippets 
of  fried  bread  or  pufi'-paste,  baked  in  lanci- 
ful  devices. 

SPINACH  COILED.— Pick  the  spinach 
leaf  by  leal,  then  take  off  the  stalks  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  leaves  in  live  or  six 
waters,  or  they  will  be,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  when  carelessly  prepared,  gritty. 
When  you  are  sure  that  every  particle  of 
mould  IS  removed,  drain  in  a cullender,  and 
put  the  leaves  into  a large  saucepan  with  a 
tablespoonfui  of  salt  and  a pinch  of  soda 
sprinkled  over  them,  then  add  a quart  of 
boiling  wafer,  press  the  leaves  down,  and 
boil  quickly  ten  minutes,  stirring  frequently. 
When  done,  strain  and  press  carefully,  as 
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this  vpffefable  retains  fhe  water  more  than 
any  other,  xnio  lu  the  plain,  and  in 
general,  the  best  way  of  sending  spinach  to 
table,  as  it  preserves  the  true  flavour  of  the 
plant;  but  if  you  wish  to  make  it  richer, 
after  straining  and  pressing,  put  the 
spinach  on  a board,  chop  it  tine,  and  place 
it  in  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  salt  (in 
equal  quantities),  stir  well  until  the  butter 
is  absorbed,  turn  into  a hot  dish,  cut  the 
pulp  into  small  squares  or  diamonds,  and 
serve  with  poached  eggs  and  slices  of  fried 
bacon  ; garnish  with  sippets  of  fried  bread. 

SPINACH,  CuhTURE  OF.— The  varieties 
of  spinach,  being  annuals,  must  be  grown 
from  seed.  The  leaves  are  required  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  therefore  successive 
sowings  become  necessary.  A small  sow- 
ing may  be  made  in  Jauiiary,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  a larger  sowing  in  February,  and  a 
still  larger  one  in  March.  Sow  afterwards 
once  in  three  weeks,  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  then  every  week  till  Ihe  end  of  July. 
Three  sowings  should  be  made  in  August, 
for  winter  and  spring  use,  say  during  the 
first,  second  and  third  week.  The  seed 
vegetates  in  from  ten  to  fiiteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ; therefore  it  may  be 
advantageously  sown  between  rows  of 
newly-planted  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  or  the 
like,  as  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  otf  for  use  before 
they  either  injure  it,  or  it  prove  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  growth.  And  when  so  sown, 
the  drills  should  be  made  nine  inches  wide 
and  the  seed  thinly  sprinkled  in  them,  to 
give  the  plants  greater  room  than  if  sown 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  germination 
of  the  seed  may  be  hastened  by  steeping  it 
in  water  three  or  four  hours  previous  to 
sowing  ; and  in  sowing  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  the  drills 
should  be  soaked  with  water  belore  the  seed 
is  sown.  It  should  always  be  sown  in  drills 
two  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  apart  for  principal  winter  crops,  the 
plants  being,  after  they  come  up,  thinned 
to  a foot  apart  in  the  line.  As  the  object  is 
to  have  large  succulent  leaves,  the  ground 
cannot  be  too  highly  manured.  One  ounce 
will  sow  a hundred  and  filty  feet  of  a single 
drill.  The  summer  crops  should  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water  during  dry 
weather,  the  plants  only  moderately  thinned, 
as  their  duration  is  short.  In  November 
it  will  be  well  to  thin  the  plants  intended 
for  a winter  and  spring  crop,  to  clear  the 
ground  completely  of  weeds,  and  to  cover 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  with  finely 
sifted  coal- ashes,  to  counteract  damp  and  to 
render  the  ground  more  comfortable  to 
tread  upon  during  the  process  of  gathering 
the  crop.  This  also  saves  the  large  lower 
leaves  from  being  splashed  with  mud  dur- 
ing heavy  rains.  In  light  sandy  soils  spring 
crops  come  into  use  soonest,  but  they 
equally  soon  shoot  up  to  seed  and  become 
useless.  In  strong  retentive  soils  they  are 
later  and  continue  longer.  In  medium  good 
garden  soils,  abundantly  manured,  the  crops 
succeed  best;  aud  it  is  of  importance,  par- 
ticularly for  crops  to  come  in  during  winter 
aud  to  continue  on  till  spring,  that  the 
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situntinn  oiinspn  he  n;>en  and  Well  exnoaeri 
In  taking  the  crop,  the  Iui-hoi  oiul  lower  leaves 
should  be  gathered  lirst,  and  then  should 
either  be  cut  off  with  a knife,  or  pinched  off 
between  the  linger  and  thumb  close  to  the 
bottom  of  their  footstalks.  The  summer 
crops,  as  they  grow  so  rapidly,  may  be  out 
close  to  the  ground  with  a knife  preparatory 
to  being  dressed,  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves 
should  be  cut  oft'  and  the  leaves  sorted, 
removing  all  the  tlower-slalks,  should  any 
exist,  and  rinsing  the  whole  in  fresh  water, 
placing  them  afterwards  in  a clean  basket 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  from  them.  In 
sowing  seed,  as  soon  as  tlie  flowering  is  past, 
the  male  plants,  which  will  then  have  per- 
formed their  office,  should  all  be  removed,  to 
admit  air  and  light  to  the  female  plants  to 
enable  them  to  perfect  their  seeds.  The 
seeed  ripens  in  August  and  September,  and, 
after  being  dried  for  a week  or  so  in  the 
Straw,  should  be  thrashed  out.  Birds  are 
extremely  fond  of  spinach- seed,  so  much  so 
as  to  render  it  expedient  to  cover  the  seed 
crop,  if  upon  a limited  scale,  with  netting, 
from  the  time  the  plants  come  into  flower, 
until  the  seed  is  ripened.  The  seed  retains 
its  vegetative  properties  about  four  years. 

SPINACH  PUDDING.— Scald  and  chop 
some  spinach  very  fine,  together  with  four 
ounces  of  biscuit  soaked  in  cream,  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  beat  up,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  melted  butter,  a little  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  taste;  beat  it  up  all  together, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  stiff,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil.  Cool  it  and  bake  it  in  puff- 
paste;  or  butter  a basin  and  boil  it. 

SPINACH  SOUP.-Shred  two  handfuls 
of  spinach,  a turnip,  two  onions,  a head  of 
celery,  two  carrots,  a little  thyme  and 
parsley ; put  all  into  the  stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a pint  of  veal  stock,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled ; 
stew  till  tender,  pulp  through  a coarse 
sieve,  add  a quart  of  fresh  water,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  boil  all  together.  Make  some 
small  suet  dumplings  the  size  of  a walnut, 
put  them  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
on  hot. 

SPINAL  AFFECTIONS.— Though  the 
symptoms  of  this  class  of  diseases  appear 
extremely  complex  and  numerous,  there  are 
in  reality  but  two  diseases  affecting  the 
spinal  column,  that  in  this  work  call  for 
any  special  observation,  and  these  are,  a 
distortion  forwards,  or  anterior  curvature,  in 
which  the  back- bone  bends  inward,  leaving 
a considerable  hollow  in  the  back ; and  a 
distortion  to  the  side-generally  to  the 
right — and  known  as  lateral  curvature,  in 
which  the  back- bone  becomes  more  or  less 
doubled  on  itself,  as  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S'  OL  more  frequently  like  the 
italic/.  The  anterior,  or  forward  curvature, 
is  the  result  of  a diseased  condition  of  the 
vertebrse,  or  the  intervening  cartilage, 
which  in  consequence,  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  forced 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  pressed  in- 
wards; shortening  the  stature  and  deform- 
ing the  cheat  and  back.  Such  a disease  is 
the  result  of  a scrofulous  habit  or  an  heredi- 
tary constitutional  taint ; and  either  deve- 


Inpco  itself  in  infancy  and  childhood,  or  it 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  rnost  effectual  treatment  for  this  form 
of  spinal  disease,  is  a system  of  counter- 
irritation,  local  and  general  tonics,  change 
of  air,  rest,  and  mechanical  support.  The 
application  of  moxa  every  month  or  six 
weeks,  for  two  or  three  times  ; a succession 
of  blisters,  or  a seaton,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  first  intention  of  the  physician  is 
obtained;  accompanied  by  perfect  rest,  a 
generous  diet,  and  quinine  and  wine,  and  as 
the  strength  and  capability  for  motion 
returns,  sea-air,  salt-water  bathing,  and  a 
pair  of  properly  fitting  stays.  Lateral  cur- 
vature proceeds  from  general  debility, 
especially  from  a loss  of  muscular  power  m 
the  back,  from  long  sedentary  habits,  and 
often  from  tight  and  injudicious  lacing;  for 
this  form  of  diseased  spine  is  far  more  fre- 
quent in  females  than  in  males ; it  is  also 
very  often  induced  by  rickets,  or  makes  its 
appearance  in  weakly  constitutions,  after  an 
attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  The  first 
observable  indication  of  a curvature,  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  breast;  appearing  when 
contrasted  with  the  other  to  be  deformed, 
or  else  the  right  shoulder  assumes  a marked 
disproportion,  and  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  spine.  Concurrent  with  one  or  other  ot 
these  effects,  is  a gradual  distortion  of  the 
left  hip,  which  grows  outward,  and  be- 
comes as  far  removed  from  the  line  of  the 
spinal  column  on  that  side,  as  the  opposite 
shoulder  is  from  that;  the  consequence  of 
this  displacement  of  the  hip,  is,  that  the  leg 
appears  shorter,  while  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  sinking,  gives  a one-sided  and  con- 
strained position  to  the  carriage  of  the  head 
and  neck. 

Treatment.— Irx  this  disease,  or,  more  pro- 
perly affection,  a moral  and  physical  course 
is  more  absolutely  indicated  than  a medical 
one  ; for  if  taken  in  time  many  of  those 
afflicted  may  be  permanently  cured.  The 
first  and  most  imperative  obligation,  is 
a well-regulated  system  of  exercise,  which 
by  calling  into  play  the  opposite  set  of 
muscles  may  serve  by  their  action,  in  the 
first  place,  to  arrest  the  further  advance  of 
the  disease,  and  secondly,  to  draw  back 
into  their  natural  position,  the  displaced 
members.  Before,  however,  exercise  is 
adopted,  and  continuously  through  the 
whole  course  of  treatment,  a stimulus  must 
be  applied  to  the  weakened  muscles  of  the 
diseased  parts  : this  stimulus  is  friction,  or 
in  other  words,  rubbing.  Twice  a day — for 
at  least  ten  minutes  each  time— the  back, 
shoulder,  and  hip,  must  be  rubbed  with  an 
embrocation  of  either  commou  olive  oil,  or 
one  part  of  turpentine  to  three  of  olive  oil, 
rubbed  in  with  energy  and  continued  with 
zeal.  This,  with  country  air,  a good  and 
nutritious  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of  steel 
wine,  and  tonics,  is  to  be  adopted  for  some 
time  prior  to  resorting  to  exercise ; the 
patient  reclining  on  a hair  mattress  till  a 
sufficient  degree  of  strength  has  been  ob- 
tained, when  in  addition  to  these  means 
must  commence  the  following  system  of 
graduated  exercise: — The  patient  to  draw 
frequent  and  deep  inspirations,  while 
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seated;  to  do  the  same  standing’,  the  arms 
elevated  over  the  head;  the  same  with  the 
arms  down,  and  then  extended  horizontally. 
The  patient  sitting,  to  move  the  feet  up  and 
down,  next,  deep  and  slow  inspirations 
while  lying  on  the  left  side,  on  the  elbow ; 
rising  and  lowering  the  body  several  times 
in  this  position;  then  walking  slowly  across 
a well  ventilated  room,  and  drawing  full 
inspirations.  Fixing  the  weak  hand  above 
the  head  and  bending  slowly,  carrying  a 
light  weight  in  the  weak  hand,  declaiming  a 
set  piece,  or  singing  a song  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, withont  moving.  Using  the  weak  arm, 
by  imitating  mechanical  work,  as  sawing, 
hammering,  or  planing.  Drawing  upon  a 
spring  with  the  weak  liand,  and  accustom- 
ing it  to  grasp  and  resist.  Finally,  lifting 
the  body  from  the  bed  by  the  assistance  of 
the  arms,  and  using  the  body  to  sit  up  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  hands.  These  several 
evolutions— allowing  a few  minutes  to  each 
— should  be  gone  through  in  regular  order, 
twice  every  day,  in  a large  well-aired  room, 
the  inspiration  being  drawn  slow,  deep,  and 
steady.  When  the  strength  has  improved, 
and  the  physical  tone  warrants  the  change,  a 
system  of  out-of-door  exercise,  muscular  and 
progressive,  is  to  be  adopted,  till  the  health 
is  restored  and  the  growing  deformity 
corrected. 

SPIRITS,  Adtoteration  of.  — See 
Brandt,  Gin,  &c. 

SPIT  RACK.— In  the  culinary  depart- 
ment this  is  a contrivance  to  hang  spits 


upon  after  they  are  cleaned  and  are  ready 
for  use. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. -This,  though 
a serious  symptom,  is  often  productive  of 
more  alarm,  than  is  justified  by  the  amount 
of  blood  ejected,  which,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  comes  from  some  minute  vessel  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  trachea;  though  in 
general  the  blood  spit  from  the  mouth, 
proceeds  from  the  lungs,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  that  discharged  from  the 
stomach,  in  being  smaller  in  quantity, 
and  more  bright  and  frothy  than  the  other. 
Spitting  of  blood  frequently  occurs  after 
some  strong  muscular  exertion,  or  results 
from  a blow  on  the  chest,  and  when  not 
a sequent  of  long  and  severe  cough,  or 
occurring  in  a narrow-chested  or  weakly 
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cor.stitutioned  person,  need  create  but  little 
apprehension,  .“pitting  o.  blood,  is  often  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  pain,  and  a sense 
of  constriction  in  the  chest,  with  a quick, 
sharp  pulse.  Hushed  cheeks,  and  an  irritating 
cough.  In  any  case,  absolute  rest  is  neces- 
sary, the  patient  should  lie  on  his  back,  and 
while  the  feet  are  kept  warm  the  hands  and 
upper  part  of  the  person  should  be  pre- 
served cool,  the  patient  taking  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a 
little  water  every  two  or  three  hours ; and 
if  the  spitting  continues,  a dose  of  Epsom 
salts  are  to  be  taken,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing pills  every  two  hours,  accompanied  with 
frequent  draughts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
lemonade,  or  buttermilk : — 


Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  15  grains. 

Ipecacuanha 4 grains. 

Opium  powder  ....  3 grains. 


Extract  of  henbane, 
enough  to  make  into  a 
mass, 

which  is  to  be  divided  into  six  pills.  In 
severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed, 
and  apply  a bladder  of  ice  to  the  chest,  and 
possibly  a blister. — See  Blood. 

SPLEEN.— This  organ,  known  as  the 
milt,  and  always  referred  to  as  the  seat  of 
a pain  in  the  side,  from  running  or  any 
violent  exertion,  has  never  yet  had  a proper 
use  assigned  to  it.  The  Romans,  believing 
it  prevented  a runner’s  speed  in  the  gladia- 
torial course,  were  in  the  habit  of  extrac- 
ting it  from  their  athlelw,  but,  with  what 
result,  is  not  known.  It  has  long  been  the 
prejudiced  opinion  to  attribute  the  peevish, 
irritable  disposition  of  men  to  this  organ; 
but  till  we  know— which  as  yet  we  do  not — 
what  function  the  spleen  performs  in  the 
human  economy,  it  would  be  more  just  to 
attribute  a man’s  iil  temper  to  the  fault  of 
his  disposition,  than  to  an  organ,  whose  use 
in  the  animal  body  is  still  a mystery.  The 
spleen,  like  the  neighbouring  digestive 
organs,  is  subject  to  inflammation,  enlarge- 
ment and  soltening,  and  its  treatment  in 
each  is  of  the  same  nature  aqd  order.— See 
Liver. 

SPLINTERS,  TO  Extract.  — When 
splinters  are  extracted  immediately,  bad 
consequences  seldom  ensue.  But  the  more 
certainly  to  prevent  any  ill  effects,  a com- 
press of  linen,  dipped  in  warm  water,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part ; or  it  may  be  bathed 
a little  while  in  warm  water.  If  the  splinter 
cannot  be  extracted  immediately,  or  if  any 
part  of  it  be  left  in,  inflammation  will 
probably  ensue,  and  nothing  but  timely 
precaution  will  prevent  it  coming  to  an 
ulcer.  A portion  of  shoemaker’s  wax, 
spread  upon  leather,  draws  these  punctures 
remarkably  well.  When  the  splinter  does 
not  make  its  presence  known  until  inflam- 
mation is  felt,  and  no  advice  can  be 
procured,  the  steam  of  water  should  be 
applied  to  it  at  first,  and  then  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  with  a few  drops  of  Peru- 
vian balsam.  The  injured  part  should  also 
be  kept  in  an  easy  position. 
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SPONGE.— A murine  prorluctlon,  ctiiefly 
brought  I'rom  Turkey.  The  tinest  (luality  is 
imported  from  Smyrna.  Another,  called 
West  Indian  or  Bahama  sponge,  is 
much  less  esteemed,  being  coarse,  dark 
coloured,  and  very  rotten.  When  sponge 
first  comes  over,  it  lias  often  a great  deal  of 
sand  in  it,  wliich  must  be  carefully  cleaned 
out.  The  great  use  of  sponges  for  bathing 
and  fomenting  affected  parts  of  the  body  is 
well  known  ; but  the  sponge  used  should  be 
of  the  finest  description,  and  entirely  freed 
from  any  gritty  particles.  Wlien  sponges 
are  done  with,  they  should  be  squeezed  dry 
and  placed  in  an  oiled  silk  bag  made  to 
receive  tliem.  By  this  means  they  will  last 
much  longer,  and  in  better  preservation 
than  when  suffered  to  lie  carelessly  about, 
with  the  water  in  them.  Good  sponge  is  an 
expensive  article,  and  a high  price  must  not 
be  begrudged  for  a piece  of  superior  quality 
and  size.  Above  all,  purchasers  should  be- 
ware of  buying  cheap  pieces  of  sponge  of 
street  vendors;  such  pieces  frequently 
having  done  duty  in  stables,  and  being 
capable  of  communicating  diseases  with 
which  the  horses  have  been  affected. 

SPONGE  BISCUITS.  — Beat  together, 
for  half  an  honr,  fonr  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
half  a pound  of  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar: 
then  mix  in  lightly,  six  ounces  of  dried 
and  sifted  flour,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a 
lemon,  or  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  rosewater.  Flour 
the  pans,  fill  them  half- full,  and  sift  pounded 
sugar  over  them.  Bake  them  in  a quick 
oven.  Potatoe  flour  may  be  substituted  for 
wheat  flour. 

Eggs,  4 ; sugar,  J lb. ; flour,  6 ozs. ; 
lemon-peel,  l ; rose-water,  1 tablespoonful. 

SPONGE  CAKE.— This  cake  may  be 
made  in  the  following  ways:— 1.  Take 
sixteen  ounces  of  finely- powdered  loaf 
sugar,  eight  eggs,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
dried  and  sifted  flour ; then  whisk  the 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites,  nearly  half  an 
hour ; beat  in  the  sugar  with  a horn  spoon, 
and,  just  before  it  is  to  be  put  into  a buttered 
tin,  stir  in  the  flour  lightly,  adding  a few 
caraway  seeds.  Bake  it  for  one  hour. 
2.  Take  tlie  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  twelve  eggs,  twelve  ounces  of  finely- 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  same  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour,  then  with  a horn  spoon  beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  of  the  eggs,  add  the  sugar  by 
degrees,  and  beat  it  till  it  will  stand  when 
dropped  from  the  spoon  ; put  in  at  separate 
times  the  two  other  eggs,  yolks  and  whites, 
whisk  the  ten  whites  for  eight  minutes,  and 
mix  in  the  lemon-juice,  and,  when  quite 
stiff,  take  so  much  as  the  whisk  will  lilt, 
and  put  it  upon  the  yolks  and  sugar,  which 
must  be  beaten  all  the  time;  mix  in  lightly 
the  flour  and  grated  peel,  and  pour  it  all 
gradually  over  the  whites  ; stir  it  together, 
and  bake  it  in  a buttered  mould  or  small  tins. 
Do  not  more  than  half- fill  them.  3.  Three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  boil  the  sugar  and  water, 
skim  it  well ; s'x  well-beaten  eggs,  pour  in 
the  sugar  boiling  hot,  whisk  it  till  cold ; 
seven  ounces  of  Hour  well  dried,  mixed  in 
gradually  with  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon. 


The  above  should  bo  put  into  a cake  tin, 
well  buttered  and  lined  with  buttered  paper. 
It  must  be  immediately  put  into  a moderate 
oven,  and  baked  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
This  sponge  cake  will  keep  moist  and  good 
for  weeks.  4.  Take  one  pound  of  dried  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  finely- pounded 
loaf  sugar,  seven  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites 
beaten  separately,  the  grated  peel  and 
juice  of  a lemon,  a tablespoonful  of  rose- 
water. and  one  of  brandy,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  caraway  seed,  dried  and  pounded;  beat 
all  for  an  hour  with  the  hand  ; butter  a tin, 
line  it  with  paper  also  buttered,  put  in  the 
cake,  and  sift  pounded  sugar  over  the  top. 
Bake  it  for  an  hour.  Fotatoe  flour  may  be 
substituted  for  wheat  flour  in  this  and  the 
other  sponge  cakes. 

ijg"  1.  Loaf  sugar,  lib.;  eggs.  8;  flour, 
12  ozs.  ; caraway  seeds,  a few.  2.  Lemon,  1 ; 
eggs,  12;  sugar,  12  ozs. ; flour,  12  ozs.  3.  Loaf 
sugar,  J lb. ; water,  \ of  a pint ; eggs,  C ; 
flour,  7 ozs. ; lemon-peel,  1.  4 Flour,  1 lb. ; 
loaf  sugar,  J lb. ; eggs,  7 : lemon,  1 ; rose- 
water, 1 tablespooniul  ; brandy,  i table- 
spoonful : caraway  seeds,  J oz. 

SPONGE,  TO  Clean.— Immerse  it  in 
cold  buttermilk,  let  it  soak  for  a few  hours, 
and  wash  it  out  in  clean  water ; it  will  be 
perfectly  clean  and  soft. 

SPOON-DRIPPER.  - This  belongs  to 
kitchens  and  sculleries.  It  is  used  for 
hanging  large  spoons  and  ladles  on,  with  a 


trough  below  to  catch  the  drippings,  that 
they  may  not  soil  tables  if  laid  on  them. 
It  is  made  of  tin,  and  fixed  against  the  wall. 

SPOONS. — These  well-known  domestic 
utensils  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  in 
every  material.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
teaspoons  and  tablespoons,  it  is  always  well 
to  have  other  spoons  applicable  to  certain 
uses,  such  as  wooden  ones  for  mashing 
vegetables,  iron  ones  for  basting,  horn  ones 
for  condiments,  spices,  &c. 

SPORTING.— Under  this  general  term  is 
to  be  considered  chiefly  the  practice  of 
shooting  in  connection  with  field  sports. 
The  choice  of  a gun  is  an  important  ccmsidera- 
tion.  In  making  the  selection,  the  follow'ing 
principles  may  be  safely  acted  upon.  The 
length  of  the  barrel  should  be  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty  inches  ; and  if  either  above  or 
below  these  dimensions  the  range  of  the 
shot  will  begin  to  fail.  The  fowling-piece  to 
be  recommended  for  general  use  is  a double- 
barrelled  detonator,  weighing  about  eight 
pounds,  the  barrels  thirty  to  thirty-two 
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inches  in  length,  sixteen  gauge,  and  made 
of  twisted  stubs.  Single-barrels  for  gene- 
ral use,  may  be  thirty-four  inches  long, 
end  fourteen  gauge.  If  selected  for  par- 
tridge-shooting only,  the  barrels  should 
be  thirty-inches  long,  and  si.xteen  gauge : 
or  a single  barrel,  thirty-four  inches  and 
fourteen  or  filteen  gauge.  If  selected  for 
cover-shooting  only,  the  barrels  should  not 
exceed  twenty-eight  inches  by  sixteen 
gauge;  a single  barrel,  thirty- two  inches 
and  fifteen  gauge.  The  stock  of  the  gun 
should  be  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the 
shooter.  On  putting  a gun  to  the  shoulder, 
there  should  be  no  straining  of  the  neck  to 
take  aim.  When  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a 
distant  point  and  the  gun  raised  to  the 
slioulder,  the  object  aimed  at,  the  sight  at 
the  muzzle,  the  centre  of  the  breech,  and  the 
eye  should  all  be  in  a direct  line  without 
further  adjustment.  To  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  shape  of  the  stock  is  that  best 
adapted  for  the  shooter,  he  should  in  this 
manner  frequently  raise  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  take  aim  at  a distant  point 
with  both  eyes  open  ; then,  closing  the  left 
eye,  he  will  perceive  whether  or  not  he  has 
mechanically  taken  a correct  aim.  If,  with 
the  left  eye  closed,  he  does  not  see  the  object, 
the  stock  is  too  crooked ; if  he  seesall  the  rib, 
it  is  too  straight ; and  if  his  line  of  arm  is  not 
along  the  centre  of  the  breech,  but  from  the 
left  corner  of  it,  the  stock  is  not  properly 
•cast  off.  Should  the  line  of  aim  be  along 
the  right  side  of  the  breech,  the  stock  is 
too  much  thrown  off.  With  a gun  properly 
fitting,  the  aim  is  instantaneous;  and  the 
sportsman,  if  not  naturally  a good  shot,  is 
greatly  assisted  in  the  field.  A gun  of  the 
proper  shape  may  be  chosen  among  others 
very  easily  by  the  above  simple  means  of 
ascertaining  that  it  carries  a correct  aim  to 
a given  object  with  both  eyes  open;  and 
with  such  a gun.  the  shooter  will  acquire  a 
practical  dexterity  in  the  field  otherwise 
quite  unattainable  When  a stock  is  too 
much  bent,  the  muzzle  is  depressed,  and  it 
is  therefore  prelerahle  to  have  the  stock 
rather  straight ; and  it  is  a safe  rule  that  in 
looking  along  the  rib  you  distinctly  see  one- 
third  of  the  whole  length  next  the  muzzle, 
as  well  as  the  sight.  This  gives  the  shot 
elevation  and  increases  the  range.  The 
wood  of  the  stock  should  be  hard  and  tough  : 
walnut  is  the  best.  The  mounting  and  locks 
should  be  carefully  fitted  into  the  wood.  In 
shape,  the  stock  should  be  thin  and  well 
suited  to  the  grasp,  immediately  behind  the 
locks,  where  it  is  termed  the  handle.  From 
that  it  should  rapidly  swell  backwards,  and 
acquire  its  greatest  ihickness  immediately 
behind  where  the  butt  succeeds  to  the 
handle.  The  fore-end  of  the  stock  should 
be  broad  and  lull,  wide  at  the  end  of  the 
lock  plates,  and  may  be  chequered  or  not  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  tlie  handle.  The 
lock  is  an  essential  part  of  the  gun : it  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible  in  its  construction, 
but  filed  in  all  its  parts  to  perfection.  The 
main-spring  should  be  lively  in  action,  and 
depend  less  upon  quantity  of  metal  for  its 
strength  than  upon  width  of  expansion 
when  released  from  its  confinement,  and 
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great  care  in  tempering  The  tumbler  and 
sear  should  be  carefully  bound  down  by  the 
bridle,  and  be  justly  fitted  to  each  other. 
To  teat  a good  lock  draw  un  the  striker  with 
the  thumb,  and  observe  that  there  is  no 
grating  or  roughness— that  it  rises  freely 
with  decreasing  power— and  that  it  “speaks” 
well,  with  a clear  sound  at  half  and  full 
cock.  Draw  the  trigger,  retaining  the  thumb 
upon  the  striker,  and  observe  that  it  goes 
down  freely,  with  increasing  force,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  nipple.  The  trigger  should  be 
long  and  well  curved,  affording  a good  hold 
for  the  finger.  The  edges  should  be  rounded, 
so  as  not  to  cut  the  finger  in  firing,  and  they 
should  be  set  well  separate.  For  nervous 
persons  who  have  any  hesitation,  under  the 
excitement  of  shooting,  in  choosing  the 
proper  trigger,  the  right-hand  one  may  be 
chequered,  thus  giving  a distinguishing 
mark.  The  guard  of  the  trigger,  termed  the 
bow,  should  be  rounded  and  somewhat  thick 
at  the  edges,  and  have  no  imoroper  projec- 
tion likely  to  injure  the  middle  finger  in. 
firing. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  fire-arms  for  snorting  pur- 
poses, is  that  known  as  the  hreech-loading 
gun.  The  advantages  of  this  invention  are 
the  extreme  facility,  quickness,  and  great 
additional  safety  in  loading,  the  increased 
rapidity  or  sharpness  and  strength  of  shoot- 
ing. absence  of  foulness,  recoil,  and  less 
liability  to  be  affected  by  wet  or  damp.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  gun  is  constructed 
is  as  follows The  barrels  are  united  to 
the  stock  by  the  main  pin  (a  stont  screw, 
which  does  not  require  to  be  removed  in 
taking  the  gun  to  pieces),  forming  a kind  of 
hinge,  and  held  in  their  proper  place  by  a 
bolt,  connected  with  the  lever,  which  fits 
into  a stout  steel  socket,  forged  on  to  the 
barrels,  and  holds  them  firmly  in  their 
place  when  ready  for  firing.  By  turning 
the  lever  a quarter  turn  to  the  right,  the 
bolt  is  released  from  the  steel  socket,  and 
the  barrels  being  set  at  liberty  ^turning  on 
the  main  pin),  drop  with  their  own  weight. 
The  cartridges  are  put  in  the  barrels  raised ; 
the  lever  turned  back  into  its  place,  and  the 
gun  is  ready  for  firing.  The  cartridge,  which 
in  itself  contains  all  the  requisites  for  the 
gun’s  discharge,  is  a thick  paper  cylinder, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  exactly 
fitting  the  bore  of  the  breech  closed  by  an 
impermeable  brass  or  copper  capsule,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a small  brass  chamber, 
firmly  supported  in  its  place  bv  a roll  of 
paper  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. A brass  pin  passes  into  the  capsule 
and  chamber,  and  holds  the  cap  in  the  same 
way  as  a common  nipple,  and  whop  placed 
in  the  barrel  receives  the  blow  of  the  striker, 
and  explodes  the  charge.  The  rapidity  of 
loading  may  be  imagined,  when  twelve  shots 
can  be  fired  in  a minute;  and  no  foulness 
accumulates — the  remains  of  the  burnt  pow- 
der being  driven  through  the  barrel  with 
every  succeeding  shot  as  the  thhk  elastic 
wad  which  fits  in  the  breech  end  is  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  muzzle  ; and.  consequently, 
after  the  thousandth  round  the  barrels  are 
as  clean  and  free  from  ,lead  .as  they  were 
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after  tlie  first  discharge.  In  using  the 
breech-loading  gun,  place  the  stock  under 
the  arm,  and  with  the  riglit  hand  pull  tlie 
lever  hack,  and  ease  down  the  barrels  with 
tlie  left  hand.  Take  out  the  exploded  car- 
tridges with  the  tliumb,  or  should  they  be 
rather  tiglit  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  tap 
the  pin  with  a loaded  cartridge,  or  draw  them 
out  with  the  small  instrument  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  When  loading, 
pour  the  powder  and  shot  into  a basin.  Use 
the  small  brass  measures,  and  first  put  in  a 
measure  of  powder,  then  a felt  wadding, 
next  the  shot,  and  a card  w'adding,  and  turn 
the  end  of  the  paper  over,  to  secure  the 
wadding,  with  a screw-press  socket.  For 
cleaning,  on  returning  from  shooting,  wipe 
out  the  barrels  with  dry  tow,  then  grease 
them  slightly  with  an  oiled  rag,  taking  care 
not  to  bruise  the  breech  end  of  the  barrels 
by  placing  them  on  stones,  as  the  nicety  of 
fitting  may  be  destroyed.  The  barrels  need 
not  be  taken  off  the  stock  in  cleaning.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lang,  the  eminent  gun  maker  of 
22,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  enforce  the  supe- 
riority of  the  breech-loader  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  sporting  public.  We  have  shot 
with  a breech-loader  of  his  make,  and  can 
testify  to  its  killing  effectiveness  at  an 
unusuai  range  ; and  that  tor  salety,  quick- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  execution,  no  gun  can 
compare  with  the  breech-loader. 

The  various  processes  in  the  practice  of 
shooting  may  now  be  summed  up.  No  small 
portion  of  success  in  shooting  depends  upon 
the  method  of  loading  a gun.  All  general 
rules  on  the  subject  must  be  laid  down  with 
several  qualifications  and  reservations.  It 
is  recommended  to  squib  ofi'  the  gun  at  the 
commencement  of  each  day,  that  it  may 
dry  and  warm  the  barrel,  and  absorb  any 
moisture  that  may  be  collected  in  it.  Hav- 
ing drawn  up  the  cock  and  removed  the 
broken  cap,  or  wiped  the  edge  of  the  flint, 
if  that  is  used,  hold  the  gun  upright,  and  in 
that  position  pour  in  the  powder,  striking 
the  butt-end  of  the  piece  against  the  ground, 
to  carry  down  such  grains  of  powder  as  may 
be  lodged  against  the  sides  of  the  barrel, 
and  also  to  settle  the  mass.  Next,  pass  the 
powder-wad  down  until  it  reaches  the 
powder,  on  which  it  ought  to  be  pressed  as 
tightly  as  possible.  This  done,  pour  down 
the  shot,  and  give  a shake  or  two  to  settle 
them  evenly  and  solidly  in  their  bed.  Place 
over  them  wadding  of  sufficient  substance 
and  elasticity  to  maintain  the  shot  steadily 
in  their  position,  for  which  purpose,  give  a 
ressure  to  the  wad,  but  do  not  ram  it 
ard.  The  first  charge,  however,  may  be 
pressed  a little  harder  than  the  subsequent 
ones.  It  may  be  proper  when  the  powder 
is  wadded,  to  observe  whether  it  makes  its 
way  into  the  nipple  by  the  pressure  of  the 
confined  air,  made  in  passing  down  the  wad 
H does  not  always  follow,  that  if  the  powder 
is  not  seen  on  the  pivot,  it  will  not  explode  ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  more  satisfactory  to  see 
it  there;  and  when  it  cannot  be  seen,  the 
breech  should  be  slightly  tipped,  to  intro- 
duce the  powder  luriher  up  to  the  touch- 
hole.  The  last  act  of  gun-loading  is  that 


of  put  ting  on  a fresh  cap,  and  letting  the 
cock  down  very  gently  to  fasten  on  the 
nipple.  In  charging  the  flint  gun,  it  is  also 
prudent  to  squib  it  first,  and  then  introduce 
the  powder  and  shot  into  the  barrel.  If  a 
double  gun  be  employed,  it  will  be  optional 
wiih  the  sportsnian  to  load  both  barrels 
alike,  or  to  give  a somewhat  heavier  charge 
to  the  second  barrel,  be  it  left  or  right, 
that  the  gunner  usually  fires  on  the  longest 
shots.  It  the  quantities  ol  powder  used  are 
the  same  in  both  barrels,  the  size  of  the 
shot  may  at  least  be  somewhat  larger  for 
the  second  barrel.  AVhen  a gun  has  been 
discharged,  it  is  a good  practice  to  load  it 
immediately, while  the  barrel  is  still  warm; 
for  when  allow'ed  to  cool,  and  moisture  be- 
gins to  settle  on  its  inner  surface,  it  catches 
some  of  the  finer  particles  of  tlie  powder- 
charge,  and  either  decomposes  them  there, 
or  prevents  them  falling  to  the  bottom; 
and  in  either  case  the  detention  diminishes 
the  projectile  force  which  is  to  act  on  the 
shot.  In  order  to  obtain  a complete  mastery 
over  the  gun,  the  young  beginner  should 
proceed  in  something  like  the  following 
order : — Let  the  hai.dling  and  shouldering 
of  the  gun  be  expertly  acquired  in  its  un- 
loaded state,  taking  care  to  regard  its 
height,  length  of  arm,  and  inclination  of 
shoulder  ol  the  pupil.  This  practice  should 
be  gone  through  tor  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time  for  some  days,  until  complete  fami- 
liarity with  all  the  required  movements  is 
attained.  He  should  be  expert  at  raising 
or  depressing  his  gun  to  every  kind  of  level, 
and  taking  an  aim  at  various  objects.  To 
hold  the  gun  firmly  to  the  shoulder  is  an 
important  consideration.  It  is  likewise 
recommended  to  place  the  left  hand  close, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  trigger,  as  this  prevents, 
in  a great  measure,  any  danger  trom  the 
bursting  of  the  piece.  I'o  cultivate  a steady 
and  decisive  mode  of  walking  and  standing,  is 
very  advantageous  for  successful  shooting. 
Anything  like  trepidation  and  an  indecisive 
gait  are  inimical  to  successful  sport.  A 
firm  placing  of  the  limbs  greatly  assists  the 
arms  in  readily  and  gracefully  elevating  and 
presenting  the  gun.  The  gun  should  be 
carried  barrel  upwards,  and  sloped  towards 
the  left  arm,  the  lock  being  clasped  by  the 
hand  of  that  side,  the  fingers  embracing  the 
stock,  which  allows  the  arm,  though  sup- 
porting the  gun,  yet  to  do  it  with  readiness 
and  ease,  and  to  be  placed  with  facility 
w'ithin  the  grasp  of  the  hand  previous  to 
the  meditated  elevation.  In  the  act  of 
cocking,  the  forefinger  should  quit  the 
front  of  the  trigger,  and  extending  itself 
sloping  forward  ihrongh  the  guard,  only 
feel  the  side  of  it  with  a gentle  pressure. 
The  body,  by  this  action  of  throwing  out  the 
butt,  combined  with  the  step-out  ot  the  left 
leg  in  taking  form,  will  be  brought  with  its 
weight  principally  upon  that  limb  ; a 
position  assumed  as  more  immediately 
called  for,  when  the  flight  is  nearly  in 
a line  from  the  gunner,  or  to  the  left, 
which  will  comprise  four  out  of  five  of 
all  the  shots.  Again,  when  the  word  pre- 
sent 1 is  used  either  audibly  or  mentally,  the 
following  directions  are  given.  Let  the 
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barrel  at  this  moment,  inclined  over  the  left 
Bhoulder,  be  swept  in  a oiiole  forwards  with 
a smart  motion,  tlie  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  (moving  as  directed  above)  being  as  it 
were  the  centre  of  motion  upon  which  the 
gun  turns  during  the  sweep ; by  which 
action,  the  butt  should  be  raised  nearly  to 
its  full  height,  and  then  bring  it  back  with 
a sharp  motion  into  its  place  w'ithin  the 
shoulder;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
creased grasp  with  the  left  hand,  which  tilt 
now  has  kept  its  hold  very  loosely,  combines 
with  that  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  gripe 
of  the  stock,  to  keep  it  firmly  tliere.  Th& 
direction  of  barrel  to  the  mark,  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  line  of  level  to  be  taken,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  a little  below  what,  as 
already  drawn  by  the  eye  to  the  object,  may- 
be distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  line  of 
sight.  The  latter  should  be  firm  and  im- 
moveable, to  which  a precise  adjustment 
of  the  line  of  level  must  be  firmly  made  by 
an  easy  flexure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  altogetlier,  but  without  any  loosening 
or  twisting  of  the  butt  from  its  firm  hold 
within  the  shoulder ; and  on  the  instant 
that  these  two  lines  are  brought  into  contact, 
bear  direct  upon  the  object.  Before  an 
object  crossing,  the  aim  should  be  lull  high 
for  a bird  rising  up  or  flying  away  very  low, 
and  between  the  ears  of  hares  and  rabbits 
running ; it  should  be  straight  away ; all 
this  in  proportion  to  the  distance ; the 
shooter  rarely  erring  by  firing  at  the 
crossing  bird  when  at  forty  yards,  at  least 
five  or  six  indies  before  it.  As  the  barrels 
of  double  guns  usually  shoot  a little 
inwards  at  long  distances,  (here  is  so 
far  a preference  in  favour  of  the  right 
barrel  for  an  object  crossing  to  the  left, 
and  vice  versd.  Till  the  pupil  is  fully  master 
of  these  intricacies,  he  will  find  great 
assistance  from  the  sight,  which  he  siiould 
have  precisely  on  the  intended  point  when 
he  fires ; he  will  thus  by  degrees  attain  the 
art  of  killing  game  in  good  style,  which  is 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  tl)e  object,  and  fire  the 
moment  he  has  brought  up  the  gun.  The 
shooter  should  accustom  himself  not  to  take 
his  gun  from  his  arm  till  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing,  and  never  to  vary  his  eye  from  the 
very  one  it  first  fi.xed  upon.  Another  good 
rule  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  eye  bears  on  the 
object  to  be  fired  at,  provided  that  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  does  the  same,  then  it  is 
proper  to  fire;  for  when  the  eye  dwells  too 
long,  the  distance  becomes  increased,  and 
the  sight  is  impaired.  To  kill  birds  flying 
across  cither  to  the  right  or  the  left,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  by  the  shooter  not  only 
for  the  distance  he  is  from  them,  but  also  for 
the  strength  of  the  birds  and  the  velocity  of 
their  motion ; thus,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  flight  of  a partridge  in 
November  will  be  greatly  accelerated  to 
what  it  was  two  months  before.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  a cross-shot  to 
the  right,  the  difficulty  is  very  much  in- 
creased if  the  right  leg  is  first  when  the 
birds  rise;  the  gun  cannot  then  be  brought 
but  a very  trifling  way  beyond  a straight 
line  to  the  right.  When  dogs  point,  or  when 
game  lias  been  marked  and  expected  to 
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spring,  the  walk  should  be  with  short  and 
easy  steps ; the  body  can  then  be  easily 
turned  upon  the  legs,  as  if  on  a pivot,  and 
the  range  of  the  bird  commanded  even  if  it 
should  fly  quite  round  the  sportsman.  The 
science  of  aiming  accurately,  however,  will 
be  of  little  service,  except  the  gun  be  held 
steady  from  all  starting  or  flinching  in 
the  act  of  firing.  Shooting  in  company  has 
given  rise  to  a code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  sportsmen.  All  birds  that  cross 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
gunner  to  whose  side  their  heads  are 
pointed,  unless  a previous  understanding  is 
come  to,  that  either  party  may  take  an  after- 
shot at  a tailing  bird.  When  single  birds 
rise  and  go  away  fair  from  either  party,  it 
may  be  proper  to  have  it  previously  under- 
stood that  such  should  be  taken  alternately 
by  each  shooter.  The  following  precaufionari/ 
odserration.?  should  also  be  attended  to: — A 
gun  should  always  be  held  with  the  left 
hand,  and  close  to  the  guard  ; all  the  requi- 
site standing  for  taking  aim,  and  even  of 
motion,  in  following  the  flight  of  a bird  can 
be  obtained  in  this  manner,  if  the  piece  be 
of  the  heaviest  description.  With  double- 
barrelled  guns,  the  shooter,  when  he  fires 
one  barrel,  should  uncock  the  other,  previous 
to  re-loading.  The  carrying  of  a gun  in  a 
safe  position,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on . The  subjoined  items  of  advice  in  connection 
with  sporting  generally,  will  be  found  useful. 
If  you  or  your  dog  should  at  any  time 
receive  a severe  blow,  foment  the  injured 
part  instantly  with  water,  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
borne,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  If  you  burn 
yourself  in  shooting  or  otherwise,  wrap  the 
part  affected  immediately  in  cotton.  If  you 
should  take  cold,  and  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess appears  rapid,  bathe  your  feet  in  hot 
water ; and  add  salt,  or  bran,  or  both,  if 
procurable.  Get  into  a warm  bed,  and  take 
some  whey,  or  other  drink  promoting 
perspiration.  Never  fast  too  long,  and 
avoid,  if  possible,  excessive  fatigue.  Never 
venture  out  with  an  emptv  stomach,  par- 
ticularly in  the  morning.  Should  you  wish 
to  rise  early  before  any  of  the  household  are 
stirring,  you  can  have  a crust  of  bread  or 
biscuit,  with  a glass  of  milk  set  aside 
for  you  over  n'i'g.ht.  Avoid  having  recourse 
to  the  excessive  use  of  spirits;  a little 
taken  occasionally  will  not.  however, 
prove  hurtful.  Never  sit  down  with  wet 
feet,  nor  with  wet  clothes  on  any  part  of 
your  body  ; if  a change  cannot  be  procured 
continue  walking  about,  or.  what  is  better, 
go  to  bed  until  some  dry  clothes  can  be  pro- 
cured ; or,  if  you  wish  to  start  again,  after 
taking  refreshment,  first  wet  your  feet  with 
spirits  or  essence  of  mustard,  and  take  your 
refreshment  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  keep 
the  body  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  is  the 
surest  plan  of  increasing  sporting  pleasures, 
and  of  making  them  really  conducive  to 
health. 

The  comfort  of  the  head  in  shooting  is  a 
very  great  consideration.  The  “Sports- 
man’s Cap,”  manufactured  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Birkhead,  4,  Cheapside,  London,  is  a mnltum 
in  parvo.  It  is  made  of  horse-hair,  and  is 
light  and  cool;  in  fine  tveather  the  front 
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tippet  may  be  turned  down,  torming  a peak 
to  ebade  tlie  eyes  ; in  dull  weather,  and  in 
close  cover,  the  peak  may  be  turned  up,  and 
be  out  ol  the  way.  In  wet  weallier  the 
lappets  front  and  back  may  be  turned  down, 
to  keep  the  rain  Irom  tlie  tace  and  neck. 
It  may  be  worn  in  the  style  of  tlie  Scotch 
cap,  the  pointed  ends  being  front  and  back  ; 
or  of  the  Frencli  cap,  tlie  ends  being  at  the 
sides.  In  a railway  train,  it  forms  a good 
lounging  cap,  and  at  tlie  opera  it  may  be 
doubled  up  in  the  pocket,  or  be  sat  upon 
without  injury  or  inconvenience.  Mr. 
Birkhead  lorwards  these  caps  free  by  post 
in  return  for  six  shillings’  worth  of  postage 
stamps. — See  Blackcock,  Gkousk,  Gun, 
Gunpowdeb,  Bartridge,  Bercussion 
Cap,  Bheasant  Bigeon,  Bointer,  Bow- 
DER  Flask,  Setter,  Shot  belt,  Snipe, 
Spaniel.  Wadding,  Wild-Fowl,  &c. 

SBKAINS  AND  STRAINS. -These  two 
words,  in  a medicai  sense,  have  exactly  the 
same  interpretation,  and  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing.  A violent  contortion,  straighten- 
ing or  wresting  of  the  tendons,  sinews,  or 
leaders  of  the  muscles  from  their  natural 
state,  caused  by  some  sudden  accident,  and 
accompanied  by  considerable  pain,  and  often 
discoloration  and  sweliiug.  Sprains  or 
severe  stretching  of  the  sinews,  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  any  muscle,  though  they 
chiefly  take  place  over  joints,  such  as  at  the 
shoulder,  wrist,  knee  and  ankle,  and  are 
produced  by  any  cause  that  completely  or 
partially  dislocates  the  joint,  or  preter- 
naturally  elongates  the  muscle.  For  severe 
sprains  attended  with  swelling,  if  over  a 
joint,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  from  six 
to  twelve  leeches,  and  encourage  the  bleeding 
by  a hot  poultice  continued  tor  the  space  of 
an  hour,  alter  which  time,  a lotion  made  as 
follows,  and  used  hot,  should  be  applied 
frequently  or  every  two  or  three  hours, 
till  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  part 
assumes  a mottled  and  yellowish  appear- 
ance. Take  of— 


Sal-ammoniac i oz. 

Sugar  of  lead i oz. 

Dissolve  in 

Camphor  water  ....  20ozs. 
And  add 

Vinegar i ozs. 


Mix.  Make  hot,  and  apply  by  means  of  a 
napkin,  or  fold  of  flannel.  When  the  swell- 
ing has  been  subdued  and  only  a stiffness  of 
the  joint  and  weakness  remains,  the  part 
must  be  rendered  supple  and  strengthened 
by  repeated  friction  with  tlie  hand,  and  any 
simple  substance,  snch  as  oil  or  lard,  rubbed 
well  into  the  part  two  or  three  times  a day. 
If  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  and  as 
sometimes  happens,  a thickening  ol  the  part 
remains,  an  embrocation  of  the  following  in- 
gredients is  to  be  employed.  lake  of — 


Caraphoretted  oil 2 ozs. 

Oil  of  amber i oz. 

Hartshorn i oz. 


Mix.  To  be  used  two  or  three  time.s  a day 
For  milder  cases  of  sprain,  a simple  fomen- 
tation of  chamomiles  and  poppy  heads,  may 
be  employed  in  the  lirst  place  lor  a lew 


hours,  till  the  pain  is  subdued,  and  the 
part  afterwards  rubbed  with  sweet  oil  or 
opodeldoc.  Ijometiines  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  sugar  of  lead  lotion,  cold,  and 
again  alternated  with  it  made  hot,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  over  joints,  it  is  best  to  use 
heat,  and  cold  lotions  to  other  parts. 

S1"RATS  BOILED.— But  the  sprats  on  a 
gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  sprinkle  a little 
flour  and  salt  over  them,  then  turn  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  when  the  other  side  is 
brown  take  them  from  the  tire,  put  them  in 
a hot  dish,  and  serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter. 

SBRATS  FRIED.-Clean  and  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  a cloth,  try  them  plain,  or 
beat  an  egg  on  a plate,  dip  them  iu  it.  and 
then  in  very  line  bread-crumbs  that  have 
been  rubbed  through  a sieve;  ihe  smaller  the 
fish  the  finer  should  be  the  bread-crumbs. 
Biscuit  powder  is  still  better;  iry  them  in 
plenty  ot  clean  lard  or  dripping;  as  soon  as 
the  lard  boils  and  is  still,  put  in  the  fish  ; 
when  they  are  delicately  browned,  they  are 
done;  this  will  hardly  take  two  minutes; 
drain  them  on  a hair-sieve  placed  belore  the 
fire,  turning  them  till  quite  dry. 

SBRATS  BICKLED.— Boil  the  sprats 
without  taking  olf  the  scales  in  just  enough 
liquor  to  cover  them,  do  not  over- boil  them  ; 
when  the  fish  is  done,  lay  it  slantingly  to 
drain  off  all  the  liquor ; when  cold,  pack  it 
close  in  barrels  or  jars,  fill  them  up  with 
equal  parts  of  the  liquor  the  sprats  were 
boiled  in  (having  first  well  strained  it), 
and  good  vinegar,  let  them  rest  lor  a day,  fill 
up  again,  then  head  them  down  as  close  as 
possible. 

SFRATS  STEWED.— Wash  and  dry  the 
sprats  and  lay  them  as  level  as  you  can  in 
a stewpan,  and  between  every  layer  of 
sprats,  put  three  peppercorns,  aud  as  much 
allspice,  with  a few  grains  of  salt,  barely 
cover  them  with  vinegar,  and  stew  them  one 
hour  over  a slow  fire;  they  must  not  boil; 
a bay-  leaf  is  sometimes  added.  Herrings 
or  mackerel  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  way. 

SBRING  SOUB.-Cut  an  equal  quantity 
of  carrots,  turuips,  onions,  aud  leeks,  stand 
them  in  some  good  stock ; add  some  French 
beans,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  asparagus, 
lettuces,  sorrel,  and  chervil,  add  a little  bit 
of  white  sugar  : let  them  redilce  nearly  to 
a glaze,  then  add  to  them  some  stock, 
thickened  with  green  peas  rubbed  through 
a tamis. 

SBRING  VINEGAR.  — Dry  cress, 
tarragon,  pimpernel,  chervil,  &c..iiithe  sun, 
and  then  put  into  a pitcher  with  si.x  cloves 
of  garlic,  as  many  shallots  and  onions,  a 
haiidlul  of  mustard  seed,  some  cloves,  coarse 
pepper,  and  a lemoA  cut  iu  slices  with  the 
peel  on  ; the  pitcher,, which  should  be  large 
enough  to  cjntain  five  or  si.x  gallons,  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  cold  vinegar,  and  stopped 
close;  e.xpose  it  for  about  a fortnight  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  then  filter  it,  and  bottle 
and  cork  it  lor  use. 

SBRUCE  BEEU.-Bour  four  gallons  ot 
cold  water  into  a nine  gallon  barrel,  then 
add  lour  gallons  more,  quite  boiling,  and 
six  pounds  of  molasses,  with  about  eight  or 
nine  tablespoontuls  ol  the  essence  ol  spruce-, 
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and  on  its  getting  a little  cooler,  the  same 
quantity  of  good  old  yeast.  Shake  the 
barrel  well,  then  leave  it  with  the  bung  out 
for  three  days  ; bottle  in  stone  bottles,  cork 
well,  wire  carefully,  pack  in  sand,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two  weeks. 

SQUAB  PIE.— Prepare  apples  as  for 
other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows  with 
mutton  chops.  Shred  some  onion,  mix  with 
brown  sugar,  and  sprinkle  among  them, 
then  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  pour  in  a 
teacupful  of  water ; having  previously  Imed 

the  dish  as  usual,  bake  it  well. 

SQUILLS.— This  herb  is  a stimulant.a  diu- 
retic aud  expectorant.  It  is  employed  as  an 
expectorant  in  coughs  of  long  standing, 
bronchitis,  and  the  advanced  stages  in 
whooping  cough.  As  a diuretic  it  is  given 


in  dropsies,  combined  with  small  doses  of 
camomile,  or  blue  pill ; it  should  not,  however, 
be  given  in  dropsies,  if  there  be  any  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  kidneys  existing  at  the  same 
time.  As  a diuretic  it  is  generally  given  in 
the  form  of  pills.  In  the  form  of  oxymel  of 
squills  it  is  given  to  children  labouring 
under  whooping  cough,  in  doses  of  Ifom  one 
to  two  teaspoonfiils,  three  or  four  times  a 
day  ; in  powder  the  dose  is  from  one  to  ten 
grains  ; if  to  act  as  an  emetic,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  are  administered. 

SQUINTING,  on  STRABISMUS. —An 
affection  of  the  eye,  by  which  persons  see 
objects  in  an  oblique  manner  from  the 
axis  of  vision.  The  cause  of  this  distorted 
position  of  the  eye,  is  owing  to  an  unnatiirai 
contraction  of  a certain  set  of  muscies,  that 
move  the  eye-ball,  and  which  being  in  a 
state  of  permanent  spasm  or  contraction, 
draw  the  eye  Irom  its  proper  axis  of  sight. 
Modern  science,  among  other  benefits  to 
mankind,  has  discovered  a perfect  cure  ibr 
this  very  unpleasant  deformity,  and  that  by 
simply  dividing  the  minute  muscle,  whose 
contraction  caii.sed  the  obiiquity,  when  the 
opposing  muscle  at  once  draws  the  orb  into 
its  proper  axis.  As  this  is  a strictly  surgical 
case,  in  which  professional  aid  is  imperative, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  this  place 
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on  a disease  that  can  only  be  cured  in  adult 
age  by  the  surgeon.  When,  however,  it 
occurs  in  infancy,  acure  is  sometimes  effected 
by  making  the  chiid  wear  goggles,  a kind  oi 
wooden  spectacles,  like  the  snow-eyes  of  the 
Esquimaux;  or  by  tying  up  the  sound  eye, 
aud  compeiling  the  child  to  look  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  for  everything  it  requires,  a 
cure  is  sometimes  obtained ; but  with  the 
assistance  of  chloroform,  and  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  a cure  by  cutting  the  muscle,  no 
one  need  now  endure  the  annoyance  of  an 
obliquity  of  vision. 

SQUIRREL.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  engaging  of  ail  domestic  pets.  The 


cage  in  whichit  is  confinedshouldbeat  least 
six  feet  long  and  four  teet  high;  it  should  also 
be  provided  with  perches  like  the  branches 
of  a tree.  There  shouid  be  a sleeping-box, 
opening  v/ith  a door  beliiud,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it;  let  there  be  also  a food-box 
and  water- pan,  nicely  adjusted.  The  edges 
of  the  cage  should  be  covered  with  tin,  or  the 
animal  will  soon  set  himself  at  liberty  with 
his  teeth.  The  moveable  or  turn-about 
cage,  so  much  in  vogue,  is  an  unnatural 
habitation,  and  conduces  neither  to  the 


animal’s  health  nor  recreation.  Squirrels 
may  be  fed  on  all  kinds  of  fruits,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  nut  kind,  such  as 
filberts,  wood  nuts,  waluuts,  almonds, 
acorns,  beech-nuts ; and  they  are  very  fond  of 
the  cones  of  the  fir-tree.  They  will  also  sip 
milk,  and  eat  bread  and  milk  with  avidity. 
Some  squirrels  are  very  difficult  to  tame ; 
and  when  this  is  attempted,  they  must  be 
taken  from  the  nest  at  a very  early  age. 
With  care,  attention,  and  raetliod,  the 
squirrel  may  be  brought  to  know,  love,  and 
obey  his  keeper,  and  to  come  at  his  call. 
They  may  be  also  t,auglit  a number  of  enter- 
taiiiing  tricks. 
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STABLK  MANAGICMBNT.— The  stable 
is  an  important  building,  as  its  selection, 
convenience,  and  general  management 
greatly  inlluence  the  health  of  the  horse. 
The  situation  of  the  stable  should  always 
be  on  dry,  lirm,  and  hard  ground,  that  in 
winter  the  horse  may  go  out  and  come  in 
clean ; and,  where  possible,  be  built  rather 
on  an  ascent,  so  that  the  refuse  matter  may 
run  oil'  and  be  easily  conveyed  away  by 
drains  for  the  purpose.  The  horse  delights 
in  cleanliness,  and  dislikes  unpleasant 
odours : on  this  account  no  hen-roosts,  pig- 
styes,  or  other  nuisances  should  be  near  the 
stable.  The  walls  of  a stable  ought  to  be  of 
brick  rather  than  stone,  and  should  be  made 
of  a moderate  thickness,  two  bricks  or  a 
brick  and  half  at  least,  or  the  walls  may  be 
built  hollow,  not  only  for  economy,  but  for 
the  sake  of  warmth  in  the  winter,  and  to 
keep  out  the  heat  in  the  summer.  The 
windows  should  be  proportioned  in  number 
to  the  extent,  and  made  on  the  east  or  north 
side  of  the  building,  that  the  north  wind 
may  be  admitted  to  cool  the  stable  during 
summer,  and  the  rising  sun  all  the  year 
round,  especially  in  winter.  They  should 
either  be  sashed  or  have  large  casements,  for 
the  sake  of  letting  in  air  enough ; and  there 
should  always  be  close  wooden  shutters, 
turning  on  bolts,  that  the  light  may  be  shut 
out  at  pleasure.  Sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  stable  is  paved  with  atone,  but  occasion- 
ally that  portion  on  which  the  horse  has  to 
lie,  is  boarded  with  oak  planks,  which 
should  be  laid  as  even  as  possible,  and 
cross-wise  rather  than  length-wise;  and 
there  should  be  several  holes  bored  through 
them,  to  carry  of!'  the  refuse  underneath  the 
floor  by  gutters  into  one  common  receptacle. 
The  ground  behind  should  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  planks,  and  be  paved  with 
small  pebbles.  The  depth  of  a stable  should 
never  be  less  than  twenty  feet,  nor  the 
height  less  than  twelve.  The  width  of  a 
stall  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet  clear. 
But  when  there  is  suilicieut  room  it  is  a 
much  better  plan  to  allow  each  horse  a space 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  he  may  be  loose 
and  exercise  himself  a little.  This  will  be 
an  efifectual  means  of  preventing  swollen 
heels,  and  a great  relief  to  horses  that  are 
worked  hard.  'With  respect  to  the  rack  and 
manger,  the  former  is  preferable  on  the 
ground,  rising  three  feet  high,  eighteen 
inches  deep  from  front  to  back,  and  lour 
feet  long.  The  manger  eighteen  inches 
deep,  eighteen  inches  from  iront  to  back, 
and  five  I'eet  in  length.  The  rack  should  be 
closed  in  front,  as  it  is  better  adapted  for 
saving  hay.  The  back  part  of  the  rack 
should  be  an  inclined  plane,  made  of  wood, 
gradually  sloping  towards  the  front,  and 
terminating  about  two  feet  down.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  rack  are  numerous:  in  the 
first  place,  the  hay  is  easily  put  into  it,  and 
it  renders  a hay-loft  over  the  stable  unne- 
cessary. All  the  hay  that  is  put  into  this 
manger  will  be  eaten,  whereas  in  the  com- 
mon ruck  It  is  well  known  that  a large  por- 
tion of  the  hay  is  often  pulled  down  upon 
the  litter  and  trodden  upon,  whereby  a con- 
siderable quantity  is  often  wasted.  It 


prevents  the  hayseed  or  dust  from  falling 
on  the  horse,  or  iuto  his  eyes.  A great  sav- 
ing Is  also  made  in  oats  by  fastening  the 
horse’s  head  during  the  time  of  f eeding,  that 
he  cannot  throw  auy  of  them  out  of  the 
manger.  This  kind  of  rack  and  manger, 
from  being  board;^  up  in  front,  will  efl'ectu- 
ally  prevent  the  litter  from  being  kept  con- 
stantly under  the  tiorse’s  head  and  eyes,  by 
which  he  is  compelled  to  breathe  Mie  vapours 
arising  from  it.  It  will  also  prevent  him 
from  getting  his  head  under  the  manger,  as 
sometimes  happens,  by  which  means  the 
poll-evil  is  frequently  produced.  The  length 
of  the  halter  should  only  be  four  feet  from 
the  head-stall  to  the  ring  through  which  it 
passes, — this  will  admit  of  his  lying  down 
with  ease,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  ring  should  be  placed  close  to  that  side 
where  the  manger  is,  and  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  stall.  The  side  of  the  stall  should  be 
sufficiently  high  and  deep  to  prevent  horses 
from  biting  and  kicking  each  other.  When 
the  common  rack  and  manger  are  preferred, 
the  rack-staves  should  be  perpendicular,  and 
brought  nearly  down  to  the  manger,  and 
this  may  easily  be  done  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a hay-loft,  and  the  manger  may  be 
made  deep  and  wide,  as  described.  The 
window  of  the  stable  should  be  at  the  south- 
east end,  and  the  door  at  the  opposite  end. 
Tlie  w’indow  should  be  as  high  as  the  ceiling 
will  admit  of,  and  in  size  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  stable.  In  one  of  twelve  feet 
high,  it  need  not  come  down  more  than  four 
feet;  it  will  then  be  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  out  of  the  way  of  being  broken. 
The  frame  of  the  window  should  be  move- 
able  upon  a pivot  in  the  centre,  and  opened 
by  means  of  a cord  running  over  a pulley  in 
the  ceiling,  and  fastened  by  means  of 
another  cord.  With  a window  of  this  kind 
in  a stable  of  three  or  four  horses,  no  other 
ventilation  will  be  required.  A ktable  thns 
constructed  will  be  found  conducive  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  horses,  and  will 
afford  an  inducement  to  the  horse-keeper  to 
attend  to  every  little  matter  that  can  con- 
tribute to  cleanliness.  Neither  dogs,  fowls, 
nor  goats,  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enter 
a stable;  and  the  manure  heap  should  be 
kept  at  a distance  Irom  it.  A good  con- 
trivance for  cleaning  horses  is  to  have  two 
straps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stall,  about 
a yard  from  the  head  of  it.  By  these  the 
horse  may  be  fastened  during  the  time  he  is 
being  cleaned,  by  which  he  will  be  effectually 
prevented  from  biting  the  manger  or  the 
horse- keeper ; and  being  kept  back  in  the 
stable,  the  man  will  be  better  able  to  clean 
the  front  of  his  fore  legs,  chest,  and  neck, 
and  be  able  to  move  round  him.  In  Scot- 
land, I'arm  stables  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  all  the  horses  stand  in  a line 
with  their  heads  towards  the  same  side- 
wall,  instead  of  standing  in  two  lines,  front- 
ing opposite  walls.  Those  lately  erected  are 
at  least  sixteen  feet  wide  within  walls,  and 
sometimes  eighteen,  and  the  width  of  each 
stall  upon  the  length  of  the  stable  is  com- 
monly live  feet.  To  save  a little  room.stalls 
of  nine  feet  are  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
horses ; and  in  that  case,  the  manger  and 
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the  width  of  the  stall  are  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  what  is  called  a half-travis,  or  a 
partition  about  half  the  depth  of  that  which 
separates  oue  stall  from  another.  By  this 
contrivance,  each  horse,  indeed,  eats  his 
food  by  himself;  but  the  expense  of  single 
stalls  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
greater  ease,  security,  and  comfort  of  the 
horses.  The  travises  or  partitions  which 
divide  the  stalls,  are  of  deal,  two  inches 
thick  and  about  five  feet  high,  but  at  the 
heads  of  the  horses  the  partition  rises  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  at  A,  and  the  length  of  the  stall 
is  usually  from  seven  to  eight  feet.  In  many 


cases  the  end  stall;  has  a door,  or  frame  of 
boards,  to  fit  in  between  it  and  the  back  wall, 
in;  order  to  enclose  food  of  any  kind,  a sick 
horse  in  foal.&c.  The  manger  is  generally  con- 
tinued the  whole  length  of  the  stable.  It  is 
about  nine  inches  deep,  twelve  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  nine  at  the  bottom,  all  inside  mea- 
sure, and  is  placed  about  two  feet  four  inches 
from  the  ground.  Staples  or  rings  are  fixed 
on  the  breast  of  the  manger,  to  which  the 
horses  are  tied.  The  rack  for  holding  their 
hay  or  straw,  is  also  commonly  continued 
the  whole  length  of  the  stable.  It  is 
formed  of  upright  spars,  D,  connected  by 
cross-rails  at  each  end,  and  from  two  feet 
to  two  and  a half  feet  in  height.  The  rack 
is  placed  on  the  wall,  about  a loot  and  a half 
above  the  manger,  the  bottom  almost  close 
to  the  wall,  and  the  top  projectingoutwards, 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  place  it  upright  (c  D 
A).  The  spars  are  sometimes  made  round, 
and  sunk  into  the  cross-rails,  and  some- 
times square.  Immediately  above  the  racks 
is  an  opening  in  the  hay- loft,  through 
which  the  racks  are  filled.  When  it  is 
thought  necessary,  this  may  be  closed 
by  boards  moving  on  hinges.  Behind 
the  horses  and  about  nine  feet  from  the 
front  wall,  is  a gutter,  having  a gentle 
declivity  to  the  straw-yard.  Allowing 
about  a foot  for  this,  there  will  remain  a 
width  of  eight  feet  to  the  back  wall,  if  the 
stable  be  eighteen  feet  wide  ; apart  of  which 
close  to  the  wall  is  occupied  wiihcorn  chests 
and  places  for  harness.  The  temperature 
of  the  stable  is  a circumstance  that  requires 
particularly  to  be  attended  to.  In  general, 
there  is  a predilection  lor  warm  stables. 
Well-bred  horses  require  a warm  and  genial 
temperature  in  the  stables,  supposing  of 
course  the  air  to  be  pure,  to  ensure  the 
glossiness  of  coat,  so  essential  to  the  beauty 
of  the  animal.  But  although  it  has  this 
effect,  a very  glossy  coat  in  winter  is  not 
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desirable  ; nature  has  a tendency  to  propor- 
tion the  degree  ol  fineness  of  the  coat  to 
the  season,  making  it  a little  rougher  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Tlie  glossiness  of 
the  coat  should  be  more  the  result  of  careful 
grooming  than  of  unnatural  warmth.  The  bad 
effect  of  hot  stables  is  evident  Ifom  the  dis- 
eases frequently  occasioned  by  taking  horses 
out  in  the  open  air,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  when  the  temperature  is  thirty  or 
forty  degrees  below  that  of  the  stable.  This 
is  often  the  cause  of  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  when  horses 
are  kept  standing  long  in  the  cold,  notwith- 
standing that  exercise  keeps  them  warm  for  a 
time.  It  is  also  generally  known  that  a 
sudden  return  to  hot  stables  is  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  the  change  from  a heated 
atmosphere  to  a cold  and  biting  air.  No 
horse  in  the  stable  should  sweat  under  his 
clothing;  by  so  doing  he  is  rendered  highly 
sensible  to  external  Impressions  from  alter- 
nation of  temperature,  producing  a morbid 
irritability  of  skin,  and  consequently  a 
greater  susceptibility  to  many  diseases;  it 
also  proves  a relaxant.  The  heat  of  a well- 
regulated  stable  in  summer  should  not  vary 
from  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  degrees; 
nor  in  winter  much  from  fifty.  Some  have 
even  found  the  advantage  of  accustoming 
horses  to  a cooler  atmosphere  by  keeping 
them  much  in  the  open  air.  It  is  essential 
to  learn  to  distinguish  between  merely 
heated  and  foul  air;  both  of  these  being 
frequently  confounded  under  the  term  close. 
But  air  may  be  warm  without  being  in  the 
least  unwholesome,  and  may  be  cold  and  yet 
very  foul ; the  wholesomeness  for  respira- 
tion not  depending  upon  the  temperature, 
but  upon  the  gases  which  compose  it,  and 
the  noxious  vapours  with  which  it  may  be 
contaminated.  The  temperature  should  be 
ascertained  by  a thermometer  kept  in  the 
stables.  The  bad  effect  of  hot  stables  is 
now  pretty  well  understood,  but  still  many 
do  not  know  the  difl'erence  between  common 
and  simply  heated,  and  one  heated  and  mixed 
with  other  noxious  gases.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  air  which  we  breathe, 
becomes  unfit  for  the  support  of  life,  when 
deprived  of  its  vital  principle  through  the 
act  of  respiration.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  get  rid  of  this  foul  air,  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  respired  again,  and  to  introduce 
fresh  air  that  possesses  the  property  so 
essential  to  life.  The  air  of  stahles  is  not 
only  deteriorated  by  the  breathing  of  the 
animals,  but  it  is  lurther  contaminated  by 
emanations  from  the  body,  as  well  as  by  the 
noxious  ammoniacal  vapours,  arising  ifom 
the  refuse.  These  vapours  are  hurtful  to 
the  lungs  of  the  horse,  and  still  more  par- 
ticularly to  its  eyes,  and  are  frequently  the 
source  of  blindness  and  other  diseases.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  managing  the  ven- 
tilation of  stables  is  by  having  large  trunks 
or  tubes  of  board,  about  a foot  square,  to 
pass  through  the  ceiling  and  roof  into  the 
open  air,  leaving  their  tops  covered  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  heated  air  can  go  out,  but  no 
rain  can  come  in.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
send  them  out  tlirough  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling,  they  may  be  carried  out  just  beneath 
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it  through  the  wall ; and  it  will  be  best  if 
there  be  a tube  to  each  stall;  or  windows 
with  lulfer-boards,  to  be  opened  or  shut  as 
may  be  required,  and  placed  at  convenient 
situations.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  air 
can  go  out  except  an  equal  quantity  be 
admitted  to  supply  its  place,  as  the  stable 
must  at  all  times  be  equally  full  of  air; 
therefore,  apertures  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  should  be  made  somewhere  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stable,  where  the  draught 
will  be  least  prejudicial.  In  a small  stable, 
the  bottom  of  ttie  door  will  do  for  this,  if 
a board  be  placed  below  the  aperture  in  it 
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slanting,  so  as  to  direct  the  current  of  air 
that  enters  upwards,  instead  of  it  coming 
horizontally,  which  might  strike  upon  the 
legs  of  the  horses.  ' In  larger  stables,  where 
more  fresh  air  is  required,  numerous  small 
apertures  are  better  than  one  large  one, 
placed  in  such  a manner  that  the  air  cannot 
reach  the  horses  in  cold  currents,  which 
may  be  injurious  to  them ; they  should  also 
be  so  contrived  that  the  air  admitted  may 
soon  mix  with  the  rest.  The  light  of  stables 
requires  regulating,  so  that  the  horse  is  not 
plunged  in  gloom  on  one  hand,  nor  dazzled 
by  the  light  on  the  other.  Windows  should 
be  placed  high  up  in  the  stable,  that  the 
light  may  not  come  into  the  horses’  eyes  ; 
and  the  glass  should  be  in  imitation  of  ground 
glass,  to  keep  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
When  opened  in  summer,  a net  should  be 
kept  across  the  opening,  to  keep  out  the 
hies  from  annoying  the  horses.  White- 
washing or  lime- whiting  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  stables  is  very  proper  on  account 
of  cleanliness;  but,  except  the  stable  is 
rather  dark,  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  walls 
quite  white,  but  with  a tinge  of  brownish 
yellow  or  stone  colour,  this  being  less 
glaring  for  the  horses’  eyes.  For  night,  the 
best  lights  are  candles,  or  lamps  in  lanterns. 
The  gas-lights  which  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  burn  continually  in  stables,  are 


extremely  prejudicial,  as  they  consume  much 
ol  the  vital  part  of  the  air,  and  sometimes 
suffer  the  carburetted  hydrogen  to  escape 
unhurt,  which  is  very  injurious.  The  an- 
nexed engraving  gives  a view  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  a ttable  for  worl-Ztorjcz,  fitted  up 
with  wooden  travis- posts,  which  is  yet  the 
common  method  ; a a are  the  strong  hind- 
posts;  n B,  the  head-posts,  both  sink  into 
the  stone  blocks  c c c c.  and  fastened  to 
the  battens  d d,  stretching  across  the  stable 
from  the  wall  e to  the  opposite  wall ; f f, 
are  the  travis-boards,  let  into  the  parts  a a 
by  grooves,  and  passing  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  posts  n n;  the  boards  are 
represented  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
horses  worrying  one  another;  c G are  curb- 
stones set  between  the  hind  or  fore  posts 
A and  B,  to  receive  the  inside  of  the  travis- 
boards  in  grooves,  and  thereby  secure  them 
from  decay  by  keeping  them  above  the 
action  of  the  litter ; h is  the  sparred  bottom 
of  the  hay-rack,  the  upper  rail  of  which 
holds  the  ring  i for  the  stall  collar-shank; 
K is  the  corn- manger  or  trough;  L the  bar 
across  the  rack,  to  prevent  the  horse  drag- 
ging out  the  fodder ; si  the  pavement  within 
the  stall ; N the  freestone  gutter  for  con- 
veying away  the  refuse  to  one  end  of  the 
stable;  o the  pavement  of  the  passage  be- 
hind the  horse’s  heels ; P are  two  parallel 
spars  fastened  over  and  across  the  battens, 
when  there  is  no  hay-lolt,  to  support  trusses 
of  straw  or  hay,  to  be  given  as  fodder  to  the 
horses  in  the  evenings  of  winter,  to  save 
the  risk  of  fire  in  going  at  night  to  the 
straw-barn  or  hay-house  with  a light. 

STACK- FUTSlSrEL. — This  contrivance  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  hay-stacks 


may  be  formed  of  a few  poles  placed  on  a 
circular,  square,  or  angular  base,  and  having 
a few  short  spars  nailed  across,  or  a straw- 
rope  wrapped  round. 

STAKE.— In  horticulture,  an  implement 
employed  for  giving  support  to  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants.  Iron  stakes  are  of  great  variety, 
and  are  made  of  both  cast  and  malleable 
metal.  Flat  wrought  iron  stakes  and  wires 
are  used  for  the  support  of  peas  and  other 
annual  plants.  Iron  stakes  for  roses  are 
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sometimes  formed  with  expanding  heads, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving.  When  fixed  in 


the  ground,  these  stakes  should  stand  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  stock  on  which 
the  rose  is  grafted.  The  branches  of  the 
graft  may  then  be  trained  regularly  to  the 
spreading  head  of  the  stake. 

STAR  FISH. — These  are  among  the  most 
striking  objects  of  the  sea-shore,  their 
curious  and  symmetrical  forms  attracting 
and  inviting  the  attention  of  all  observers 
of  nature.  The  true  star- fishes  are  either 
star-like,  or  angular,  in  form.  They  are 
covered  with  a tough  leathery  integument, 
which  is  more  or  leas  strengthened  by  a net- 


work of  calcareous  plates,  and  in  most 
species,  with  strong  spines,  variously  ar- 
ranged. Among  and  on  the  spines  in  many 
species,  are  curious  pincer-Uke  bodies.  The 
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under  surface  of  the  body  presents  the  mouth 
in  the  centre,  and  deep  grooves  radiate  from 
it.  These  grooves  contain  extensive  suckers, 
capable  of  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  by  the  means  of  a terminal  disc.  The 
usual  number  of  rays  is  five;  but  there  are 
various  other  numbers,  from  three  to  nine. 
In  some  the  rays  are  long  and  slender,  in 
others  short  and  obtuse;  sometimes  covered 
with  spines,  or  otherwise  with  smooth  or 


granulated  plates.  The  brittle  star-fish  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  specimens,  displaying 
in  addition  to  its  curious  form,  vivid  hues, 
arranged  in  beautiful  patterns. 

STARCH,  TO  PRF.PAnE.— Put  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  starch  into  a bowl, 
and  mix  it  gradually  with  just  enough  of 
clear  cold  water  to  convert  it  into  a thin 
paste,  pressing  out  all  the  lumps  with  the 
back  of  the  spoon  till  it  becomes  perf^ectly 
smooth;  then  pour  it  into  a clean  pipkin  or 
skillet.  Have  ready  a kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and,  by  degrees,  add  some  of  it  to 
the  starch,  stirring  it  well.  A pint  or  a 
quart  of  the  hot  water  may  be  allowed, 
according  as  it  is  desired  that  the  starch 
should  be  thick,  thin,  or  of  a moderate 
consistence.  Set  it  on  hot  coals,  and  boil  it 
thoroughly  for  half  an  hour.  If  not  well 
boiled,  it  will  fail  to  be  glutinous.  Wlien  it 
has  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  stir  it  a 
few  times,  for  a moment  each  time,  with  the 
end  of  a spermaceti  candle.  This  will  pre- 
vent it  becoming  sticky.  If  a spermaceti 
candle  is  not  at  hand,  sprinkle  in  a little 
salt,  about  a teaspoonful  to  a pint  of  starch, 
or  throw  in  a piece  of  loaf-sugar.  Finish 
by  stirring  it  vigorously  with  a spoon. 
Strain  the  .starch  through  a white  cloth 
into  a large  pan.  and  squeeze  into  it  a very 
little  blue  from  the  indigo  bag ; but  it  must 
be  very  little. 

STARLING.— This  is  an  amusing  bird  to 
keep  ; it  may  be  taught  various  entertaining 
tricks,  and  even  instructed  to  repeat  short 
phrases,  or  to  whistle  tunes  with  great 
exactness.  They  should  be  taken  from  the 
nest  when  about  ten  days  old,  put  into  a 
basket  with  some  clean  straw,  and  kept 
warm.  Whatever  is  desired  to  be  taught 
them  should  be  whistled  or  repeated  to  them 
at  feeding  time.  In  feeding  them,  the  same 
food  may  be  used  as  for  the  blackbird ; they 
should  be  given  five  or  six  pieces  at  a time, 
about  the  size  of  a horse-bean.  When  they 
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can  feed  themselves,  the  food  of  the  wood- 
lArk,  and  a little  flesh  meat  will,  from 


time  to  time,  be  necessary.  To  keep  them 
In  health,  they  should  occasionally  be  given 
a spider  or  a meal-worm,  and  have  a little 
saffron  put  into  the  water. 

STAKVATION.— Though  this  term  im- 
plies death  from  either  hunger  or  cold,  it  is 
in  the  former  sense  only  that  it  is  now 
popularly  understood.  As  the  human  body 
can  resist  the  ravages  of  hunger  and  thirst 
for  a considerable  time,  the  decay  of  vital 
energy  is  gradual,  and  always  accompanied 
by  a corresponding  waste  of  the  physical 
frame;  consequently,  the  body  of  a person 
who  has  lost  his  life  from  a deprivation  of 
sustenance,  always  bears  upon  it  such  cha- 
racteristic appearances  of  gaunt  emaciation, 
attenuated  limbs,  sunken  eyes,  and  hollow 
temples,  as  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  In 
cases  where,  from  long  deprivation  from 
food,  a person  is  reduced  to  a state  that 
might  have  eventuated  in  dissolution,  great 
care  is  needed  in  administering  nourish- 
ment, which  in  all  such  cases  must  be  looked 
on  as  a medicine,  and  given  in  small  and 
guarded  doses ; for  the  greater  has  been  the 
exhaustion,  the  more  prone  is  the  patient  to 
suffer  from  the  re- action,  that,  sometimes, 
from  a state  of  powerless  prostration,  rouses 
in  a few  minutes  to  delirious  fury ; the 
patient  often  sinking  under  the  means 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  feverish  excite- 
ment induced  by  the  means  used  to  save 
him.  Thin  gruel,  or  mutton  broth,  slightly 
thickened  with  crumbs  of  bread,  given  in  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  at  a time,  and  repeated 
every  ten  minutes,  is  the  best  restorative 
and  nourishment  that  can  be  given  to  a 
person  long  debarred  from  food.  Even  this 
must  be  withheld  when  the  face  flushes,  and 
the  pulse  rises  suddenly.  Conjointly  with 
the  above  form  of  nourishment,  hot  water 
must  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  sometimes 
a hot  fomentation  is  necessary  to  the 
stomach. 

STEAK-TONGS. — For  turning  and  re- 
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moving  steaks  while  undergoing  the  process 


of  cooking,  steak-tongs,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving,  are  best  adapted,  as  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  fork  suffers  the  juice  of  the 
meat  to  escape, 

STEAMING. — The  application  of  steam 
to  culinary  purposes  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  especially  in  large  establishments, 
which  may  be  so  fitted  up  with  the  appa- 
ratus as  to  admit  of  the  process  being 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  very 
little  trouble  to  the  cook.  Steaming  may  be 
conducted  on  a small  scale,  with  a common 
saucepan  or  boiler,  fitted  with  a simple  tin 
steamer.  By  means  of  a kettle  fixed  over  it, 
the  steam  of  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen-range 
may  be  made  available  for  cooking  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 


exhibits  fish,  potatoes,  and  sauces,  all  in 
progress  of  steaming  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  apparatus  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose,  the  meat  is  placed  in  a kettle  with 
a valve  to  it,  and  without  water.  Steam  is 
introduced  ; and,  according  to  the  pressure 
of  the  valve,  will  be  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  steamed.  If  there  is  no  valve, 
it  will  not  rise  above  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees;  but  with  a very  slight 
weight  upon  a common  metal  plug,  it  soon 
rises  to  two  hundred  and  forty  degrees,  or 
even  higher.  There  is  much  less  waste  in 
this  way,  both  of  heat  and  of  the  pieces  of 
the  meat ; and,  in  point  of  economy,  there- 


fore, the  plan  is  a very  good  one.  The  steam 
kettles  may  be  placed  at  any  moderate 
distance  from  the  tire,  and  the  pipes  being 
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furnished  with  stopcocks,  the  steam  is  either 
admitted  at  the  full  or  partially,  and  under 
pressure  or  not,  a waste-pipe  being  also 
fitted.  Vegetables  steamed  in  this  way,  are 
particularly  tender,  but  not  of  quite  so  good 
a colour  as  in  boiling.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  boil  water  by  steam  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking,  as  for  some  of  the  vegetables,  soups, 
&o.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  any  of  the 
above  steam  kettles  with  water,  and  then 
turn  on  the  steam  as  usual.  The  water  is 
soon  heatedj  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
acts  exactly  as  if  placed  on  an  ordinary  fire. 

STEEL,  Prevention  or  Rusting.  — 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a 
pound  of  hog’s  lard ; take  off  the  scum  ; 
mix  us  much  black-lead  as  will  give  the 
mixture  an  iron  colour.  Iron  and  steel 
goods  rubbed  over  with  this  mixture,  and 
left  with  it  on  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
dried  with  a linen  cloth,  will  keep  clean  for 
months.  Valuable  articlesof  cutlery  should 
be  wrapped  in  zinc- foil,  or  be  kept  in  boxes 
lined  with  zinc.  This  is  at  once  an  easy  and 
most  efficient  method. 

STEREOSCOPE.  — Books  ; — Ingleby's 
Stereoscope  and  Binocular  Vision,  Is. ; Brewste/’’s 
Stereoscope,  5s.  Gd.;  Lomi's  Stereoscope,  Is.; 
Ackland's  Bow  to  take  Pictures,  Is. ; Lane's 
Art,  Is. ; Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
article  Stereoscope. 

STEWING. — A wholesome,  convenient, 
and  economical  mode  of  cookery.  One  of 
its  great  recommendations  is  the  small 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  to  sustain  the 
gentle  degree  of  ebullition  required.  The 
common  cooking  stoves  employed  in  the 
country  are  not  very  well  adapted  for  the 
exact  regulation  of  heat  which  stewing 
demands.  The  stoves  used  in  France 
are  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose, 
as  are  also  the  hot  plates  or  hearths 
with  which  the  kitchens  of  well-appointed 
houses  are  also  furnished ; but  when  these 
conveniences  do  not  exist,  the  stewpans 
must  be  placed  on  trivets  high  above  the 
lire,  and  be  constantly  watched  and  moved, 
as  occasion  may  require,  nearer  to,  or  further 
from  the  flame.  Thick,  well-tinned  iron 
saucepans  will  answer  for  stewing,  provided 
they  have  tightly-fitting  lids  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  steam.  The  enamelled  stew- 
pans,  which  have  lately  superseded  the 
old-fashioned  metal  ones,  are  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  this  culinary  process.  They 
should  always  be  filled  with  water  im- 
mediately after  being  emptied,  and  will 
then  merely  require  to  be  well  worked  and 
rinsed  with  more  boiling  water.  In  order 
to  produce  a good  stew,  there  should  be 
prepared  a sufficient  quantity  of  sweet  and 
rich  stock.  The  difi'erent  ingredients  of 
which  the  stew  is  composed  should  also  be 
well  mixed.  Meat,  in  stewing,  is  apt  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  To  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  desirable  to  place  across  the 
stewpan  some  skewers,  a little  way  from 
the  bottom  ; or  an  inverted  soup-plate  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  If  vegetables 
are  old,  they  should  be  blanched  or  par- 
boiled before  they  are  added  to  stews, 
otherwise  they  will  give  to  the  meat  and 
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gravy  too  strong  a flavour.  Care  should  be 
taken  tliat  the  various  kinds  of  thickening 
should  be  added  at  the  proper  time,  and  in 
a proper  manner.  Whole  grain  or  seed, 
such  as  pearl-barley  or  rice,  should  be  put 
into  stews  when  they  are  at  boiling  heat. 
When  bread  is  used  for  thickening,  a similar 
rule  must  be  observed,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  it;  but  let  it  boil  whole 
till  it  becomes  a pulp,  and  incorporates  itself 
with  the  liquor.  All  thickenings  of  flour  or 
meal  should  be  stirred  with  a cold  liquid  tiU 
it  is  perfectly  smooth;  it  should  then  be 
stirred  into  the  general  mass.  In  spicing 
stews,  great  judgment  is  required,  so  as  not 
to  displease  the  general  taste.  It  is  better 
to  use  whole  spice  than  that  which  is 
pounded.  If  dried  after  using,  it  will  serve 
for  several  stews.  The  fat  which  covers 
stews  when  they  are  cold  should  not  be 
broken  if  they  are  intended  to  be  kept.  By 
thus  excluding  the  external  air  from  the 
stew,  it  will  prevent  the  mass  from  fermen- 
tation and  consequent  decay.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  in  stews  should  be  double  the 
weight  of  the  meat,  that  is,  a quart  of  water 
to  a pound  of  meat,  which  leaves  a pint  of 
liquid  stew.  Salt  should  be  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  separate  the  blood  from  the 
meat,  and  to  cause  it  to  rise  in  the  shape  of 
scum,  which  carefully  remove.  When  the 
scum  is  raised  by  brisk  boiling,  and  got  rid 
of,  let  the  stew  simmer  very  gently,  till  all 
the  nourishing,  flavouring,  and  colouring 
properties  of  the  meat,  &o.,  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  liquor.  The  ordinary 
stewpan,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 


usually  made  of  copper,  and  the  handles  of 
the  cover  are  placed  as  shown  herein. 
Copper  stewpans  should  be  kept  well  tinned 
on  the  inside,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant 
flavour  and  the  injury  like  to  result  from 
the  impregnation  of  copper.  In  a dietetic 
point  of  view,  stews  are  conceded  to  be  more 
digestible  and  nutritious  than  meats  other- 
wise cooked,  inasmuch  as  the  nutrient 
portions  of  the  first  are  presented  in  a form 
most  readily  assimilated  by  the  system, 
whilsf,  at  the  same  time,  not  a particle  of 
that  nutriment  is  wasted.  Book ifciuic- 
wife's  Reason  Why,  2s.  Gd. 

STICKLEBACK. — A dark-coloured  little 
fish,  found  in  ditches  and  ponds.  They  are 
best  caught  with  a small  hand-net,  and  are 
used  as  bait  for  perch.  These  fish  may  also 
be  put  into  a vase,  .and  kept  easily  for  a 
considerable  time.  Where  they  exist  in  any 
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great  numberg,  they  may  be  given  as  food 
to  poultry,  to  which  they  prove  very  nutri- 


tions, and,  it  is  said,  render  them  peculiarly 
prolific  by  their  stimulating  qualities, 

STILE. — A contrivance  lor  persons  to 
pass  over  or  through  fences,  without  the 
risk  of  admitting  the  larger  quadrupeds. 
There  are  many  forms  of  stiles : as  by  steps 
over  a wall ; by  a zig-zag  passage,  formed 
by  stakes,  through  a hedge  or  paling;  a 
turning-bar  or  turnstile,  &c.  The  stile  of 
falling  bars,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 


chiefly  used  in  pleasure-grounds,  or  between 
paddocks;  it  consists  of  bars  light  at  one 
end  and  heavy  at  the  other,  with  concealed 
joints  or  pivots,  in  an  upright  post  placed 
nearer  one  end  of  the  bars  than  the  other. 
Thus,  while  the  weight  of  the  short  ends 
of  the  bars  keeps  them  in  a fencible  position, 
a slight  pressure  on  the  other  end  will  form 
a passage  which  any  one  may  easily  step 
across, 

STILL.— A vessel  or  apparatus  employed 
for  the  distillation  of  liquids.  The  forms  of 
stills  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made,  vary  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  some  being 
exceedingly  simple,  while  others  are  equally 
elaborate  and  complicated.  The  engraving 


still ; n,  the  still  head  or  capital ; c,  the 
worm  tub ; u,  the  worm  or  refrigerator  ; 
E,  the  cold  water  pipe:  r,  the  waste  pipe; 
G,  the  receiver.  Alter  the  fluid  is  put  into 
the  still,  the  head  is  piaced  on,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worm  tub  or  refrigerator, 
and  the  joints  are  all  securely  luted.  For 
ordinary  liquids,  a stiff  paste  made  with 
linseed-meal  and  water,  to  which  a little 
chalk  may  be  added,  answers  well  for  this 
purpose.  For  corrosive  liquids  nothing  is 
better  than  clastic  bands  or  rings  interposed 
between  the  joints,  which  are  then  “ brought 
home”  with  screws  or  clamps.  Heat  is 
next  applied,  and  the  worm-tub  is  supplirf 
with  coid  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
preserve  its  contents  at  a proper  tempera- 
ture; the  application  of  the  heat  being  so 
regulated  that  the  liquid  may  drop  from  the 
end  of  the  refrigerator,  quite  cold  and  unac- 
companied with  vapour. 

STILTON  CHEESE  — Take  fifteen  gallons 
of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow ; put  twelve 
pints  of  sweet  cream  in  a small  tub,  and 
pour  on  it  a kettleful  of  boiling  water,  stir 
it  till  it  be  well  mixed,  and  then  put  it  into 
the  cheese-tub  with  the  milk,  when  it  is  at 
ninety  degrees,  add  the  rennet;  when  it  has 
coagulated,  break  the  curd  a little,  put  a 
thin  cloth  over  it,  and  take  the  whey  oft’ 
through  it;  when  as  much  has  been  taken 
off,  as  will  come  easily,  put  the  curd  into  a 
bag  or  net,  and  let  it  hang  till  it  gives  over 
dripping,  then  cut  the  curd  in  pieces,  and  lay 
it  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it; 
let  it  lie  an  hour,  and  as  the  pieces  are 
taken  out,  strew  a little  salt  upon  them,  and 
put  them  into  the  vat,  first  breaking  the  top 
a little,  to  make  it  join  with  the  next  piece ; 
then  lay  a small  weight  upon  it.  so  as  not 
to  occasion  the  whey  to  come  off  white.  It 
must  be  turned  every  three  hours  the  first 
day,  and  three  times  a day,  for  three  days, 
changing  the  cloth  every  time  it  is  turned  in 
the  vat,  and  keeping  it  under  a moderate 
pressure;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat, 
swathed  tight  till  it  begins  to  dry  the 
bandage,  which  must  be  changed  every 
twenty-four  hours ; it  ought  to  be  rubbed 
with  a little  salt  before  it  is  bandaged,  and 
for  a considerable  time  wiped  and  turned 
every  day.  The  best  season  for  making 
this  cheese  is  from  July  to  October. 

STHMULANTS,  ALConoLic.— Although, 
in  a general  sense,  water  is  undoubtedly 
the  purest  and  most  wholesome  beverage 
that  can  be  drunk,  still  there  exist  e.xcep- 
tional  cases  where  an  alcoholic  stimulant 
becomes  a medical  agent,  and  is  accordingly 
had  recourse  to.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  agent  the 
greatest  care  must  be  observed  as  to  the 
quantity  that  is  applied.  The  effect  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  diluted  spirit,  or  of 
wine  or  malt  liquor,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  poisonous  irritant  doses  of  alcohol. 
When  a moderate  quantity  of  diluted  al- 
coholic lluid.  such  as  wine  or  malt  liquor, 
is  swallowed  by  a person  in  health,  there 
generally  ensues  a feeling  of  warmth  in  and 
around  the  stomach,  which  is  gradually 
diffused  over  the  whole  body,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a slight  increase  of  nervous 
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and  muscular  energy,  the  functions  generally 
being  more  actively  performed,  and  the 
mental  power  increased.  Such  may  be  called 
the  salutary  elfects  of  a moderate  quantity 
of  the  stinuilant.  If  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration be  passed,  the  stimulation  is  in 
creased,  the  pulse  quickened,  the  cheek 
flushed,  and  the  mind  excited  iu  excess: 
if  the  quantity  of  stimulant  is  still  further 
increased,  a degree  of  torpor  is  induced,  both 
mental  and  bodily;  perception  is  blunted, 
there  is  a general  languor,  giddiness,  and 
obscurity  of  vision,  iticohereuoe  of  ideas, 
and  incapability  of  exercising  volition.  The 
amount  of  stimulation  caused  by  alcoholic 
fluids  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  dose,  but  also  in  some 
degree  according  to  the  liabits  of  the  in- 
dividual ; for  there  is  no  question  that  those 
who  habitually  drink  strong  wines  or  spirits 
derive  little,  if  any,  stimulation  from  the 
weaker  alcoholic  drinks;  moreover,  some 
conditions  of  the  system  modify  greatly  the 
stimulant  power  of  alcohol.  In  spasm,  in 
fainting,  in  depressed  states  of  the  system, 
from  fever  or  other  such  causes,  persons 
often  take,  with  scarcely  perceptible  effect, 
doses  of  wine  or  spirit,  which  at  other  times 
would  put  them  in  a state  of  intense  intoxi- 
cation. Although,  however,  habit  enables 
individuals  to  consume  alcoholic  drinks  in 
greater  quantity,  and  of  greater  strength,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  done  with 
impunity:  if  excess  be  habitually  indulged 
in,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
becomes  diseased,  as  the  effect  of  a continued 
low  state  of  inflammation,  and  even  the 
other  coats  of  the  organ  undergo  changes  of 
structure  and  indurations,  which  occasion- 
ally degenerate  into  cancer;  at  the  same 
time  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
and  the  secreting  organs  generally,  are  apt 
to  suffer  seriously.  In  considering  theeffect 
of  alcoholic  stimuli  on  the  system,  due 
attention  must  always  be  given  to  the  form 
in  which  tliey  are  taken.  It  is  certain  that 
ardent  spirits  will  e.xert  a much  more  irri- 
tating effect  upon  tlie  nervous  system,  both 
locally  in  the  stomacli,  and  at  large,  than 
the  lermeuted  liquors.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained, tliat  a certain  amount  of  wine  exerts 
less  intoxicating  effect  than  the  spirit  in 
the  same  quantity  of  wine  would  do,  were 
it  separated  by  distillation,  and  then  diluted 
with  water;  and  moreover,  that  different 
wines,  although  containing  the  same  abso- 
late  proportion  of  spirit,  will  be  found  to 
vary  very  considerably  in  their  intoxicating 
powers.  The  broad  assertion  that  alcoholic 
liquors  do  not  form  a necessary  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  man  is  correct  so  iar  as 
i^aXthy  men  are  conctrned.  Equally  certain 
is  it  that  there  are  persons  wiiose  functions 
are  so  debilitated  and  depressed,  that  they 
require  alcoholic  stimulants  to  maintain 
their  digestive  and  oilier  powers.  The  re- 
quirement may  be  artificial,  but  not  more 
so  than  any  other  medicine  administered 
under  the  various  phases  of  disease.  There 
are  also  accidental  circumstanoes  in  which 
every  one  may  at  times  be  placed,  and  in 
which  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
assistance  of  alcoliolic  stimulation  may  be 
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liad  recourse  to  witli  benefit  or  not.  Ex- 
haustion by  long  e.'certion  in  extreme  lieat 
is  one  of  these— tlie  .xkin  acting  powerlully, 
discharges  immense  quantities  of  fluid,  which 
must  be  compensated  for.  As  long  as  the 
energies  remain  uniinpaired,  the  compen- 
sation sliould  be  made  by  nnstimulating 
drinks;  by  tliese  tlie  strengtli  is  every  way 
better  preserved;  but  wliuu  the  energies 
flag,  if  exertion  must  still  be  made,  a small 
quiiiitity  of  diluted  alcoholic  stimulant  may 
be  taken  with  advantage.  Under  continued 
exposure  to  the  effects  of  intense  cold,  espe- 
cially if  symptoms  ot  torpidity  supervene, 
the  use  of  undiluted  simit  may  save  iiuman 
life.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  caution 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  spirit  sliould 
not  he  had  recourse  to  early,  and  not,  it 
possible,  till  it  is  used  to  stimulate  to  the 
last  effort,  to  gain  the  place  of  sal'ety . Otlier 
cases  occur  in  whicli  persons  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  make  continued  exer- 
tions, involving  loss  of  the  usual  rest;  in 
these,  after  a time,  the  moderate  use  of  the 
stimulant  is  liighly  beneficial.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  alcoliolic  stimuli,  under 
the  various  external  circumstances  which 
tend  to  depress  or  exhaust  I tie  bodily  powers, 
is,  of  course,  greatly  modified  by  the  con- 
stitution, hereditary  or  acquired,  of  the 
individual.  Some  individuals  there  are  who, 
from  their  birtli  npwurd.s,  are  always  at  a 
low  ebb,  who  liave  no  power  of  endurance. 
Such  persons  generally  require  stimulants 
habitually,  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  to 
life’s  duties  at  all ; still  more  do  tliey  require 
such  aids  when  exposed  to  conditions  of 
depression  or  exhaustion. 

STINGS,  Remedy  for. — In  this  country 
the  bee,  wasp,  spider,  scoriiion,  and  viper, 
are  tlie  only  insects  or  reptiles  tliat  are  at 
all  likely  to  produce  injury  to  the  body. 
And  these,  though  painliil,  seldom  produce 
any  serious  harm,  unless  the  sting  has  been 
inflicted  on  tlie  throat,  over  the  organ  ol 
voice,  or  in  tlie  mouth  near  the  pharynx,  or 
fauces.  In  these  esses,  the  symptoms  of 
suffocation  that  follow  the  sting,  demand 
leeches  to  tlie  throat,  liot  Ibmentations, 
cordials,  and  an  opiate.  Butin  allother  parts 
of  the  body,  wliether  tlie  sting  has  been 
extracted  or  not,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  wet 
the  part  freely  with  the  extract  of  lead,  and 
keep  it  covered  witli  a rag  wetted  with  the 
extract.  It  is  customary  to  touch  the  aflected 
part  with  hartshorn,  and  wlien  nothing 
better  can  be  procured,  it  may  be  used; 
but  nothing  is  equal  to  the  lead. 

STOCK,  Culture  of.— Of  this  favourite 
flower,  tlie  double  species  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  for  the  beauty  and  deep  tints  of 
the  flower,  and  lor  its  deliglitful  odour.  Of 
the  common  or  ten  week  stock,  and  the 
smooth-leaved  there  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  varieties,  generally  called  German 
stocks.  The  single  or  Brompton  stock  is 
a biennial,  ot  wliicii  tliere  are  also  several 
varieties.  The  ten  week  stock  in  order  that 
it  may  flower  the  same  year,  should  be 
raised  in  a hot-bed,  and  transplanted  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  permit.  The  Brompton,  on 
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the  other  hand,  Bhoiild  not  be  encouraged  to 
flower  till  the  second  season,  and  on  this 
account  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in 


April  or  May,  and  transplanted  in  July  to 
the  situation  where  it  is  destined  to  remain. 
It  is  of  importance  that  all  the  species  of 
this  genus  should  be  transplanted  when 
they  are  very  young,  because,  having  fusi- 
form roots,  and  line  side  fibres,  they  seldom 
recover  from  the  check  which  they  receive 
from  being  transplanted,  after  they  are  two 
or  three  mouths  old.  The  chance  of  double 
plants  is  often  very  precarious.  It  is  said 
that  those  seed  plants  which  have  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  petals,  that  is, 
six  or  seven,  instead  of  four,  generally  pro- 
duce double  flowers  when  the  seed  is  again 
sown.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the 
florist  to  mark  such  plants  and  preserve  the 
seed  to  be  sown  separately. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  TERMS.  — The 
technical  terms  made  use  of  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  almost  peculiar  to  its  members ; 
that  peculiarity  often  shows  itself  in  the 
abbreviation  of  words.  Amongst  the  terms 
frequently  made  use  of  are  the  following  : — 
Consols  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  term  con- 
solidated annuities,  the  prices  of  which  rule, 
in  a great  measure,  those  of  most  other 
public  securities.  The  annual  interest  is 
three  per  cent.  Omnium  is  a term  which 
signifies  the  whole  of  the  stocks,  of  which  a 
government  loan  consists,  when  two  or  more 
descriptions  are  given  for  £100  in  money ; 
and  which  may  be  made  up  of  consols,  re- 
duced annuities,  and  long  annuities,  or  of 
other  descriptions  of  stocks.  Scrip  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  subscription,  and 
is  applied  to  each  of  the  stocks  given  in 
exchange  for  a loan,  as  consol  scrip,  reduced 
scrip,  &c.,  and  may  be  sold  separately  as 
such,  until  all  the  instalments  of  a loan  are 
paid  up,  when  the  term  is  no  longer  applied 
to  them.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  called  jobbers  and  brokers.  The 
jobber  is  the  dealer,  who  makes  the  price  at 
the  market  value.  The  broker  is  the  one 
who  buys  or  sells  to  the  jobber,  for  his  prin- 
cipal, and  takes  his  commission  for  trans- 
acting the  business.  A hull  is  one  who  buys 
to  sell  again  at  a higher  price.  A boar  is  one 
who  sells  to  buy  back  at  a lower  price. 
Hence  the  constant  use  made  of  the  phrases 
bull  and  bear  transactions ; or  in  other  words, 


speculations  for  the  rise  and  /all.  A slay  is 
one  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. but  deals  outside,  and  is  sometimes 
called  an  outsider.  These  gentlemen  not  un- 
frequently  write  in  a llctitious  name  for 
shares,  and  sell  the  letters  of  allotments. 
Contangois  the  sum  paid  per  share,  or  per  cent., 
for  carrying  over  such  shares  for  a longer 
period  than  they  were  originally  bought  lor, 
which  is  from  one  account  to  another.  Back- 
wardizalion  is  when  a party  who  has  sold 
shares  or  stock,  without  having  ttiem  in  his 
possession  to  deliver,  pays  so  much  per 
share,  or  per  cent,  for  not  being  compelled 
to  do  so  until  the  following  account:  the 
price  of  the  shares  or  stock  in  either  case 
being  fixed  at  the  market  value  at  that  time. 
Options  are  dealt  in  with  almost  every  de- 
scription of  stock  and  shares,  but  more 
generally  in  consols,  and  may  be  either  a 
put  AND  call,  or  a pul  on  call.  A pul  and  call 
is  when  a person  gives  so  much  per  cent,  for 
the  option  of  buying  or  selling  so  much 
stock,  on  a certain  fixed  day.  at  a price  fixed 
the  day  the  option  money  is  given.  A put 
is  when  a person  gives  so  much  for  the 
option  of  selling  so  much  stock,  at  a certain 
time,  the  price  and  date  being  fi.xed  at  the 
time  the  option  money  is  given.  A call  is 
when  a person  gives  so  much  for  the  option 
of  buying  stock,  at  a certain  time,  the  price 
and  date  being  fixed  at  the  time  the  option 
money  is  given. 

STOCK  GRAVY. — A culinary  prepara- 
tion which  forms  the  basis  of  all  sorts  of 
soup  and  sauce,  whether  brown  or  white. 
What  is  termed  “Ifesh  stock,”  is  made  as 
follows  : — Wash  a leg  or  shin  of  beef  very 
clean ; crack  the  bone  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  extract  the  marrow  ; add  meat 
trimmings,  and  heads,  necks,  gizzards,  feet, 
&c.,  of  game  and  poultry  ; cover  them  with 
cold  water  ; watch  and  stir  up  well,  and  the 
moment  simmering  commences  skim  it  very 
clear  of  all  scum.  Then  add  some  cold 
water,  which  will  make  the  remaining  scum 
rise,  and  skim  it  again.  No  fat  should  enter 
into  this  composition,  and  the  stock  should 
be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid.  When  the 
surface  of  the  broth  is  thoroughly  clear, 
put  in  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  and  onions, 
according  to  the  quantity.  Al  ter  the  vege- 
tables are  added,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently,  for  four  or  five  hours,  or  more, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  meat.  Strain 
it  through  a sieve  into  a clean,  dry,  stone 
pan,  and  put  it  on  a cold  place  for  use. 
Second  stock  may  be  made  from  the  meat 
left  alter  straining  the  first  stock  off,  by 
covering  it  with  water,  and  by  letting  it 
continue  boiling  for  four  or  live  hours.  This 
stock  will  produce  good  glaze  or, portable 
soup.— See  Browning,  Consomme,  Graze, 
Stock,  &c. 

STOCK  POT.— No  house,  however  small 
it  may  be,  should  be  without  a stock- pot.  It 
is  the  save-all  of  the  establishment,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  meat  that 
is  sweet  and  wholesome  that  it  may  not 
receive.  Bones,  trimmings  of  cold  meat, 
should  go  into  the  stock-pot ; egg-shells  may 
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also  be  put  in.  as  they  tend  to  clear  the 
stock.  Hard  crusts  of  dry  bread  may  also 


be  put  in;  they  gather  the  scum,  which 
should  be  taken  off  three  or  ibur  times 
a day.  Ham.  beef.  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork, 
bits  of  poultry,  game,  in  lact  the  bones  or 
remains  ot  any  kinds  of  meat,  should  go 
into  the  stock- pot.  Cold  carrots  and 
parsnips,  or  the  remains  of  onion-sauce  or 
gravy,  the  outside  stems  of  celery,  tho- 
roughly cleaned  and  cut  up,  should  go  into 
the  stock-pot.  The  pot  itself  should  be 
made  according  to  the  engraving.  The  tap 
should  not  be  quite  at  the  bottom,  which 
allows  room  for  the  sediment,  and  the  slock 
may  thus  be  drawn  off  perfectly  clear. 

STOCKINGS,  TO  Wash.— To  wash  silk 
stockings,  cut  in  thin  bits  some  white  soap, 
and  boil  it  in  soft  water;  pour  a little  of  it 
into  cold  soft  water,  and  wash  the 
stockings  first  upon  the  inner  side;  repeat 
the  washing  with  fresh  suds  and  water,  till 
they  are  washed  quite  clean  ; turn  the  out- 
side the  last  time  of  washing,  and  if  the 
foot  part  be  very  dirty,  rub  a little  of  the 
boiled  soap  upon  them,  but  not  upon  the 
legs.  If  the  stockings  are  to  be  coloured, 
mix  the  dye  with  a little  clean  suds,  and 
dipin  the  white  stockings;  draw  them  out 
smooth,  and  lay  them  upon  a sheet  on  a 
bed,  with  the  window  open,  and  when 
almost  dry,  lay  them  upon  a piece  of  flannel, 
and  with  another  bit  rolled  up,  rub  them 
hard  and  quickly  one  way  till  they  are  dry. 
To  wash  thread  stockings,  first  soap  them  well, 
and  then  put  them  into  a lather  of  cold 
water,  and  boil  them  ; afterwards  put  them 
into  a fresh  cold  lather  and  boil  them 
again  ; when,  on  taking  them  out,  they  vdll 
require  little  more  than  rinsing.  To  wash 
cotton  stockings,  lay  them  in  cold  water  at 
night ; next  day  boil  them  in  a copper  with 
some  soda  and  soap;  stir  them  well  about, 
and  they  will  become  quite  clean  without 
any  rubbing  ; rinse  them  well  in  cold  water, 
and  bleach  them  ; when  nearly  dry,  draw 
them  smooth,  folding  them  straight  over 
the  instep.  Place  them  under  a heavy 
weight,  or  iron  them. 

STOMACH.  Disorders  of,— Those  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  stomach,  which 
originate  within  the  organ  itself,  and  are  In- 
dependent of  the  general  system,  are  either 
acute  or  chronic,  and,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  only  medicine  required  to  effect  a cure  in 
94? 


either  condition  is  a well-arranged  systein  of 
diet,  and  a properly  administered  food, which 
is  both  aliment  and  medicine,  and  whiie  being 
the  most  agreeable,  is  by  far  the  moat  per- 
manent means  of  cure.  In  all  acute  affections 
of  the  stomach,  the  diet  should  be  free  from 
all  substances  that  can  irritate  the  coats 
of  the  organ  ; consequently,  a farinaceous 
regimen  is  to  be  adopted,  consisting  of 
gruel  or  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca  or  semo- 
lina puddings,  with  a rigid  exclusion  of 
everything  solid, whetheranimalor  vegetable. 
In  chronic  cases,  though  the  restriction  is 
by  no  means  so  imperative,  care  should 
always  be  taken  never  to  allow  any  bard  or 
irritating  substance  to  pass  into  the  sto- 
mach; and  though  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  may  be  employed  in  this 
form  of  disease,  everything  should  be  so 
completely  masticated,  and  thoroughly 
sol  teued  with  saliva,  as  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  when  it  reaches  the  stomach,  of 
the  same  bland  and  unoffending  nature  as 
the  farinaceous  food  in  the  former  case. 
All  condiments  and  heating  spices  must  be 
rigidly  excluded,  the  stomach  never  allowed 
to  remain  longer  than  four  hours  without 
food,  and  liquids  never  taken  without  a 
certain  proportion  of  solid  food,  and  that 
thoroughly  masticated.  Another  necessary 
point  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  regulate  the 
diet  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient; 
this  is  especially  necessary  with  regard  to 
children  and  persons  advanced  in  life.  An 
aperient,  such  as  the  compound  rhubarb  pill, 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  ; but,  generally, 
functional  affections  of  the  stomach  may  be 
treated  safely  by  the  patient  himself,  if  he 
will  only  reduce  his  dietary  to  a system, 
observe  what  has  been  said  above,  and  study 
to  adapt  his  food  to  his  feelings  and  the 
actual  condition  of  his  stomach.— See  Dys- 
pepsia. 

STOMACHICS.  — Under  this  head  are 
comprehended  certain  remedies  employed 
when  the  stomach  is  wanting  in  tone  and 
vigour.  The  following  may  be  taken  with 
advantage.  Take  twenty  grains  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  and  dissolve  it  in  threeounces  and 
a haif  of  peppermint- water,  then  add  sal- 
volatile  and  compound  tincture  of  gentian, 
each  a drachm  and  a half.  Dose,  from  one 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half;  or,  beat 
apricot  kernels  to  a paste,  and  put  it  into 
spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  of  kernels  to  half  a pint  of  spirit. 
Infuse  for  a fortnight,  then  filter,  or  pour 
ofi'  carefully.  Persons  of  weak  digestion 
may  take  a teaspoonful  of  this  twice  or 
thrice  a day  in  water.  In  some  cases  of 
nervous  indigestion,  this  is  a most  valuable 
remedy.  The  dose  may  be  extended  to  a 
tablespooniul  by  degrees. 

STONE  CREAM.— Put  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  lemon-juice,  and  the  grated  peel  of 
one,  some  preserved  apricots  or  any  other 
sweetmeats,  into  a glass  or  china  dish. 
Boil  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  m a 
little  water,  till  dissolved,  add  it  to  a pint  of 
cream,  sweetened  well  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar;  boil  it  and  stir  it  all  tbe  time;  pour 
it  into  a jug,  stir  it  now  and  then  till  milk- 
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warm,  then  pour  it  over  the  sweetmeat 
round  and  round.  It  may  be  made  the  day 
before  being  served. 

Lemon -juice,  3 tablcspoonfuls ; lemon 
peel,  1;  apricot  or  sweetmeat,  sullicient; 
isinglass,  i oz. ; cream,  1 pint ; sugar,  to 
sweeten. 

STONE  STAIRS  AND  HALLS,  to  WASn. 
— These  should  not  bo  often  washed,  but 
dry  rubbed  with  a biue  or  gray  stone,  then 
wiped  witli  a coarse  flannel,  and  swept; 
thus  all  greasy  spots  will  be  removed.  A 
common  brick  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
stone. 

STOrPERS  OF  BOTTLES,  to  Loosen. 
— If  the  stopper  is  firmly  li.'ced  by  means  of 
the  salts  contained  within  the  bottles,  do 
not  attempt  to  strike  the  stopper,  but  add 
as  much  citric  acid  to  water  as  it  wili  take 
up,  thus  making  what  chemists  term  a 
saturated  solution  ; or  else,  pour  some  vine- 
gar into  a tumbier,  and  immerse  the  bottle 
in  the  solution,  or  vinegar.  In  the  former 
case,  a citrate  of  ammonia  will  be  found, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  an  acetate  of  ammonia. 
After  the  bottle  has  remained  in  the  tumbler 
a short  time,  remove  it  to  a basin  of  warm 
water,  and  it  will  soon  be  released. 

STORAX. — A tree  indigenous  to  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  It  produces  a fragrant  resin 
which  readily  melts  with  heat.  There  is 
also  another  kind  which  exists  in  masses, 
very  light  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to 


the  former,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  dirty  saw- dust,  merely  coked  toge- 
ther with  resinous  matter,  and  though  much 
leas  esteemed  than  tiie  purer  kinds  of  storax, 
yet  when  freed  from  the  woody  part,  it  is  said 
to  possess  more  fragrance,  and  is  superior 
to  the  other.  It  is  readily  dissolved  iu 
rectified  spirits  ; it  imparts  to  water  in  which 
it  has  been  infused  a deep  yellow  colour,  a 
Blight  odour,  and  balsamic  taste;  by  distil- 
lation it  gives  out  more  of  its  fragrance, 
but  does  not  yield  an  essential  oil.  The  pure 
resin  distilled  without  addition  yields  a 
portion  of  benzoic  acid,  similar  to  the  flowers 
of  benzoin. 


STOVE, — The  construction  of  a stove  is  of 
great  consequence  to  the  warmth  and  com- 
lort  of  rooms.  Tliey  are  of  every  shape, 
and  size,  and  pattern,  and  must  depend 
greatly  upon  the  taste  and  purse  ot  the 
purchaser  ; but  it  is  advisable  to  regard  the 
good  qualities  of  a stove  rather  than  its 
form  and  finish.  Some  stoves  give  very 
much  more  heat  than  others,  and  these  are 
not  always  such  as  to  attract  the  eye ; but 
this  point  should  be  most  considered.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  stoves  give  more 
heat  when  seated  low  than  they  do  when 
placed  high  in  the  chimney.  Bright  steel 
stoves  are  very  efi'eotive,  and  are  often  pre- 
ferred ; but  in  small  establishments  they 
are  not  desirable,  because  they  give  so  much 
additional  work  to  the  housemaid.  The 
common  iron  grates,  when  neatly  and  hand- 
somely constructed,  and  properly  cleaned, 
are  sufficiently  good  for  persons  of  moderate 
means  and  simple  tastes.  It  is  a very  good 
plan  to  have  the  whole  of  the  iron- work 
painted  black;  it  looks  better  when  cleaned, 
and  there  is  less  trouble  in  polishing  it.  If 
the  back  and  sides  of  fire-places  are  made 
of  stone  or  brick,  much  more  heat  is  given 
out  tlian  when  they  are  constructed  of  iron, 
which  absorbs  more  heat  than  it  throws  into 
the  room  ; while  stone  and  fire-brick,  on  the 
contrary,  throw  out  more  than  they  absorb. 
To  give  the  greatest  amount  of  heat,  the 
sides  of  the  fire-place  should  not  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  front,  because  the  heat  would 
not  then  be  thrown  so  forward  as  it  would 
be  if  the  sides  were  covered,  or  in  other  words, 
the  corners  cut  ofl'.  Fire-bricks,  when  used  as 
cheeks,  are  apt  to  break  from  excessive  heat, 
and  require  removal ; but  they  will  last  a long 
time,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
placing them  is  trifling.  The  advantage  of 
hobs  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  by 
those  whose  domestic  arrangements  necessi- 
tate the  keeping  of  food  and  fluids  warm. 
Tlie  present  fashionable  stove,  which  con- 
sists only  of  an  iron  bottom  or  front 
attached  to  sides  of  brick  or  stone,  may  be 
rendered  more  convenient  by  having  small, 
round,  flat  slabs  of  iron,  fixed  in  the  corners 
on  tlie  outside,  between  the  upper  bar  and 
the  side.  If  the  slabs  are  perforated  like 
open  work,  and  neatly  finished,  they  are 
very  ornamental  also,  even  in  a drawing- 
room. The  sizeof  astovemustbejudiciously 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  room.  A large 
stove  in  a small  room,  or  a small  grate  in  a 
large  room,  are  equally  incongruous,  and  fuel 
is  wasted  in  both  cases  either  by  overheating 
or  underheating  the  apartment.  Small 
stoves  are  best  for  bed-rooms,  which  should 
never  be  overheated;  nothing  being  more 
unwholesome  or  prejudicial  to  rest,  than  too 
great  an  amount  of  heat  in  a sleeping-room. 
Small  stoves  for  small  bed-roouis  are 
simply  and  cheaply  made  by  covering  the 
sides  of  the  chimney,  and  fixing  bars  in  the 
brickwork  to  form  the  front  and  bottom  of 
the  grate.  If  a flue  runs  up  the  side  of  a 
room  which  contains  no  fire-place,  this  simple 
contrivance  may  easily  be  adopted  at  a cost 
of  a tew  shillings;  as  ventilation  is  es- 
sential in  sleeping-rooms,  it  may  fhu.s  be 
secured  very  cheaply.  The  width  lire- 
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place  may  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
room.  The  registered  stove  as  at  present  con- 
structed, consists  of  a framework  of  iron 
fitting  into  the  space  left  in  the  brick- 
work, and  containing  an  open  basket  of 
iron  bars  in  which  the  fire  is  made.  It  is 
usual  to  make  tliis  framework  into  two 
portions,  one  being  a square,  fitting  into  the 
mantel-piece,  theother  projecting  back  from 
this  on  each  side  as  well  as  at  the  top,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  containing 
within  it  the  grate  itself.  This  last  may 
either  consist  simply  of  bars  which  line  it  at 
the  bottom  and  front,  or  it  may  also  be 
backed  with  a fire-brick  tile.  At  the  top, 
the  bevelled  boundary  is  pierced  by  an  oblong 
square  aperture,  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  smoke,  and  set  on  this  is  a trap-door, 
which  may  be  lowered  entirely  when  a fire 
is  not  wanted,  as  in  the  summer  months,  by 
which  precaution  the  fall  of  soot  is  guarded 
against.  The  sham  register  is  a very  cheap 
and  economical  stove,  both  in  the  original 
cost  and  in  the  saving  of  heat ; it  consists 
merely  of  a front  and  bottom  of  iron  bars, 
which  are  set  in  the  brickwork  bevelled  in 
the  form  of  a register  stove ; the  place  for 
the  fire  is  formeil  by  building  up  the  sides 
and  back  with  fire-brick.  The  bottom  grate 
is  from  five  to  seven  inches  deep  from  front 
to  back,  according  as  the  front  bars  are 
straight  or  curved ; and  the  brick- work  at 
the  back  slopes  upwards  for  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  bottom  grate,  and  is  thence 
carried  up  with  the  covings  as  high  as  the 
centre  of  the  arch  over  the  chimney 
opening.  The  objection  to  this  form  of 
stove  is  its  want  of  neatness  and  artistic 
form,  and  the  disposition  which  the  bars 
have  to  become  loose,  from  the  constant 
expansion  aud  contraction  to  which  they 
are  subject.  For  warming  cottages,  the 
kind  of  stove  seen  in  the  engraving  is 
admirably  adapted.  It  is  fitted  with  two 
ovens,  or  an  oven  and  hot  closet.  It  com- 
prises an  open  fire-place  in  the  centre,  a 


draw-shelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  a 
drop-shelf  at  the  top,  which,  when  raised, 
forms  a blower,  a hot  plate  forming  an 
ironing-stove,  an  opening  at  the  top  for 
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the  emission  of  warm  air,  an  oven,  hot- 
closet,  damper,  and  sweep-door,  and  a boiler. 
In  the  flange  of  the  oven  and  closet  are  side 
doors,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a brush 
when  sweeping  is  required.  The  oven  has  a 
flue  all  round  it,  and  is  equally  heated. 
■When  cooking  is  over,  a lire  made  up  of 
small  coal,  cinders,  and  ashes,  well  saturated 
with  water,  will  last  for  several  hours.  The 
room  is  heated  to  an  agreeable  e.xtent  by  a 
continual  supply  of  pure  warm  air  drawn 
in  from  without  through  a drain  or  pipe  to 
the  hot  air  chambers  at  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  fire-place,  and  emitted  through  the 
aperture  at  the  top  of  the  stove. 

Closed  Stoves  are  intended  to  afford  heat  by 
warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them  ; but 
without  any  direct  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  fuel  itself.  The  radiant  heat  of  the  fire 
within  the  stove  is  absorbed  by  the  material 


of  which  the  stove  is  made,  and  generates 
warm  air.  This  warmed  air  rises  upwards 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  is  succeeded  by 
fresh  air  to  be  warmed  in  its  turn,  and  so  on, 
until  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 
has  received  an  increase  of  temperature. 
The  common  German  or  Dutch  stove,  used 
in  this  country,  is  as  economical  and  effective 
as  any  stove  whatever,  for  warming  an 
apartment.  It  consists  merely  of  a cylinder 
of  sheet  iron,  furnished  with  a grate  in  the 
interior  for  the  fuel,  a door  for  the  fire,  and 
another  for  the  ashes,  with  a pipe  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  into  the  chimney  flue,  which 
pipe  may  be  lengthened  when  much  heat 
is  required.  Here  no  air  passes  up  through 
the  chimney,  except  that  which  has  come 
through  the  fire,  and  has  served  for  the 
purpose  of  combustion,  being  rendered  unfit 
for  respiration  ; and  the  whole  of  this  is 
carried  off.  All  the  restof  the  heat,  over  and 
above  what  thus  passes  off  with  the  smoke, 
is  communicated  to  the  iron,  and  by  that  to 
the  air  of  the  room  in  contact  with  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  a great  deal  of  heat  in  a 
radiated  form  is  given  out  by  the  iron  itself, 
when  much  heated.  As  this,  stove  may  be 
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fjlttoed  at  a distance  from  the  wall  by 
enfflhening  the  pipe,  it  is  very  elleetual  in 
producing  a great  deal  o(  heat,  while  it  occa- 
sions neither  disagreeable  draughts,  smoke, 
nor  dust.  Hut  the  inconveniences  are,  that 
there  being  no  regulator  for  the  draught  of 
air,  the  iron  is  apt  to  become  red  hot,  and 
then  it  is  extremely  dangerous  if  placed  near 
anything  combustible;  and  as  the  lire  is 
not  seen  except  when  the  door  is  opened,  it 
is  very  dillieult  to  regulate  it.  Auotiier 
circumstance  which  renders  its  use  ineon- 
venient  is,  that  the  iron,  being  generally 
much  heated,  a disagreeable  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  air  of  the  apartment.  Many 
stoves  of  this  kind,  of  cast-iron,  and  ot 
elegant  and  convenient  forms,  are  to  be  met 
within  halls  and  staircases,  where  it  is  consi- 
dered the  bad  effect  upon  the  air  is  less  noticed, 
fresh  air  being  more  frequently  introduced  by 
the  openingof  doors.  Although  closed  stoves 
afford  the  most  economical  means  with 
respect  to  fuel,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual 
way  of  warming  the  interior  of  dwellings, 
yet  they  are  liable  to  the  serious  objection 
that  with  them  it  is  difficult  to  change  the 
air  in  apartments,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
procure  that  ventilation  so  essential  to 
health.  When  the  door  of  the  fire  is  in 
another  room,  and  the  windows  and  doors 
of  the  apartment  made  tight,  there  can  be 
very  little  change  of  air  in  the  room,  and, 
consequently,  the  inhabitants  must  live  in 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  a mixture  of  the 
portion  that  has  been  exhaled.  With  a 
close  stove,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
construction  of  it,  there  is  usually  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  apartment,  more  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  gases  and 
effluvia  unwholesome  to  breathe.  It  is  true 
that  the  foul  air  may  be  generally  made  to 
escape  by  keeping  the  upper  sash  of  the 
window  open  an  inch  or  two.  But  this  will 
not  act  except  the  ingress  of  as  much  cold  air 
can  be  provided  for  somewhere  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  room.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
air  will  come  in  at  the  top  sash  to  supply 
the  stove,  instead  of  going  out.  The  chief 
difficulty  here  is  to  restrain  the  ingress  of 
cold  air,  so  that  it  may  not  occasion  incon- 
venience. This  is  best  effected  by  numerous 
small  apertures  in  places  where  they  will  be 
least  inconvenient,  and  by  preventing  the 
stream  of  air  fi^om  coming  in  directly,  but 
turning  it  aside  by  some  methods,  which  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  should 
be  known  that  all  stoves  which  profess  to 
heat  apartments  without  a flue,  must  be  in 
the  highest  degree  pernicious,  and  even  dan- 
gerous, since  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
combustion  can  go  on  without  generating 
noxious  gases.  A stove  of  any  kind,  there- 
fore, in  an  apartment  without  a flue,  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  sometimes 
suddenly  fatal.  Iron  stoves  are  frequently 
made  with  flues  to  descend  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  smoke  without  the  inconvenience  of  a 
pips  crossing  the  apartment.  They  are 
extremely  useful  in  warming  shops  and 
other  places  where  there  is  a considerable 
circulation  of  air,  and  wliere  the  effects  of 
heated  air  are  not  perceived  so  much  as  in 


confined  places.  'J’he  air  stove,  seen  in  the 
engraving.  Is  also  much  used  for  this  pur- 


pose; but,  in  this  case,  the  fire-place  is  lined 
with  brick  or  fire-stone,  which  preven  ts  the  air 
being  overheated,  and  the  warmed  air  comes 
out  through  the  gratings  at  the  sides.  A 
sliding  plate  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening  acts  as  an  occasional  blower.  The 
American  stove,  for  burning  wood  only,  is 
an  excellent  contrivance,  particularly  for 
airing  rooms,  which  it  does  effectually  in 
two  hours.  It  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and 
stands  upon  four  tall,  light  legs,  which 
render  it  perfectly  safe  when  placed  upon  a 
floor  or  carpet,  without  there  being  any 
necessity  for  putting  an  iron  plate  beneath 
the  feet.  Before  the  door  of  the  stove  a 
sheet  of  iron  is  fixed,  very  much  in  shape 
like  a dust- pan  with  raised  sides,  to  prevent 
any  litter  falling  on  the  floor.  A short  piece 
of  pipe  is  affixed  to  the  back,  to  which  pipes 
of  any  required  length  can  be  added,  with 
the  elbow  resting  on  the  top  bar  of  a fire- 
place ; but  the  length  of  pipe  containing  the 
regulator  must  always  be  next  the  stove. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  so  light  that  it  can 
be  carried  about  like  a basket.  The  size 
which  will  be  found  to  draw  the  beat 
measures  fourteen  and  a half  inches  in 
depth,  the  same  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in 
the  length  of  the  leg,  while  the  length  of  the 
body  is  twenty  Inches.  As  this  stove  will 
only  burn  wood,  it  is  useful  only  in  particular 
situations  ; but  where  wood  can  be  obtained 
at  a cheap  rate,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
convenient.  Gas  stoves  are  becoming  very 
generally  introduced  as  a means  of  heating 
halls,  shops,  &c.  The  gas  is  simply  burnt 
in  an  iron  chamber,  the  results  being 
cither  suffered  to  escape  into  the  apartment, 
or  else  carried  off  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
flue.— See  Arnott's  Stoyb,  Grate.  Kit- 
chen Range,  &c. 

S fOVK- HOUSE. — This  is  a glazed  struc- 
ture, differing  from  a green- h>use  chiefly 
in  requiring  a higher  temperature  to  be 
sustained  within  it,  either  for  forcing  fruits 
or  for  growing  plants  from  tropical  climates. 
The  minagement  of  stove  plants  depends 
a great  deal  on  the  kind  of  house  in  which 
they  are  grown  ; but  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  growing  them  well,  if  the  house  can  be 
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kept  up  to  a proper  heat,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air  given  when  required.  In 
the  construction  of  stove- houses,  close 
olazingis  to  be  preferred  ; either  the  lights 
should  be  leaded  or  the  laps  stopped  with 
putty,  so  that  a sufficient  quantity  of  air 
may  be  always  given,  and  the  liouse  kept  to 
a more  regular  heat.  When  the  laps  of  the 
glass  are  left  open,  a great  deal  of  air  is 
admitted,  which  is  often  injurious,  par- 
ticularly on  cold  windy  nights.  The  ther- 
mometer should  never  he  allowed  to  be 
below  sixty  degrees  of  rahrenheit ; it  it 
reach  above  seventy  on  a fine  day,  a little 
air  may  be  given,  which  should  be  taken 
away  early,  and  the  house  shut  up  W’arm ; 
it  then  requires  less  fire  to  keep  up  the  heat 
through  the  night.  If  the  house  is  heated 
in  the  common  way  by  flues,  and  the  plants 
are  plunged  in  tan.  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  give  them  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  it 
wili  injure  their  roots  ; nor  too  much  water 
in  winter,  as  it  is  apt  to  rot  them.  Par- 
ticular caution  is  necessary  for  w'atering  in 
winter  not  to  wet  the  tan,  as  it  makes  the 
worms  very  troublesome;  they  often  de- 
stroy young  plants  by  throwing  the  mould 
out  of  the  pots.  Some  hot  duug  or  tan  may 
he  still  kept  in  the  pot  to  throw  up  a little 
warmth,  on  which  should  be  put  a con- 
siderable thickness  of  sand  or  gravel  for 
the  pots  to  stand  on,  and  the  plants  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when  plunged  in 
tan.  If  the  houses  are  heated  by  steam,  no 
tan  is  required.  The  plants  may  be  set  on 
stages,  or  in  any  way  that  is  most  con- 
venient. Some  of  them  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  house,  where  they  will  grow  in 
greater  perfection,  and  flower  and  ripen 
fruit  better  than  when  confined  in  pots. 
Flues  are  best  built  of  bricks  set  on  their 
edges,  and  the  top  formed  ot  a shallow  iron 
trough  for  the  purpose  ol  holding  water,  and 
thus  keeping  the  air  moist  as  required.  At 
night,  for  retaining  the  heat,  pantiles  may  be 
placed  along  within  the  trough.  Hot  water 
in  a tank  is  superior  to  the  same  source  of 
heat  in  pipes,  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
freeze ; and  it  is  preferable  to  steam,  because 
its  heating  power  continues  until  the  whole 
mass  of  water  is  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  whereas,  steam  ceases 
to  be  generated  as  a source  of  heat,  the 
moment  the  temperature  falls  below  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees.  If  steam  be 
employed,  the  following  are  the  rules  for 
calculating  the  surface  of  pipe,  the  size  of 
the  boiler,  the  quantity  of  fuel,  and  the 
amount  of  ventilation  for  a house  thirty  feet 
long,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  glass 
roof  eight  feet,  length  of  the  rafters  four- 
teen feet,  and  height  of  the  back  wall  fifteen 
feet.  The  surface  of  glass  in  this  house 
will  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
superficial,  namely,  five  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  the  front  and  roof,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  the  ends.  Now,  half  the 
vertical  height,  seven  feet  six  inches,  multi- 
plied by  the  length  in  feet,  and  added  to 
one-and-a-half  lines,  the  area  of  glass,  is 
equal  to  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed 
in  each  minute  when  there  are  no  double 
doors.  That  is,  7 6 X 30  + U X 720  = 1306 
961 


cubic  feet.  But  in  a house  with  wooden  , 
bars  and  rafters,  about  one-tenth  of  this 
space  will  be  occupied  with  wood  work, 
which  is  so  slow  a conductor  of  heat  that  it 
w’ill  not  suffer  a sensible  quantity  to  escape, 
therefore  130  feet  may  be  deducted,  being 
the  quantity  to  be  warmed  per  minute 
•=  1175  cubic  feet.  To  ascertain  the  surface 
of  pipe  required  to  warm  any  given  quan- 
tity of  air,  multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
be  heated  per  minute,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature,  and  at  which  the 
house  is  to  be  kept,  and  that  of  the  external 
air,  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
and  divide  the  product  by  21,  the  difference 
between  200,  which  is  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  pipes  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house;  the  quotient  will  be  the  surface  of 
cast-iron  pipe  required.  In  the  house,  the 
dimensions  of  winch  are  above  given,  if  the 
lowest  temperature  in  the  night  be  fixed  at 
fifty  degrees,  and  ten  degrees  are  allow'ed 
for  winds,  and  the  external  air  is  supposed 
to  be  at  zero  or  0 of  Fahrenheit,  then  1175 
multiplied  by  60°,  and  the  product  divided 
by  21,  the  difference  between  200  and  60, 
will  give  the  quotient  236  = to  the  surface 
of  pipe  required.  The  house  being  thirty 
feet  long,  five  pipes  of  that  length  and  five 
inches  in  diameter  will  he  about  the  proper 
quantity.  If  hot  water  be  employed  instead 
of  steam,  the  following  proportions  may  be 
adopted.  In  a span-roof  propagating  house, 
forty  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  broad,  seven 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  four  feet  high 
at  the  two  fronts,  being  a superficial  sur- 
face of  glass  amounting  to  533  square  feet, 
there  should  be  a tank  eighty-ihree  feet 
long,  running  round  three  sides  of  the 
house,  four  feet  wide  and  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  consequently  capable  of  contain- 
ing nearly  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  hot 
water.  The  mean  temperature  of  a hot- 
water  tank  will  never  be  much  above  a 
hundred  degrees. 

STRAINER.— An  indispensable  utensil 
in  culinary  operations,  employed  in  sepa- 


rating the  sediment  or  deposit  of  liquids,  as 
the  grits  of  gruel,  the  shreds  of  gravy,  &o. 

STRAMONONIUM.  — This  plant  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  is  a common  annual 
in  this  country,  growing  in  waste  places 
and  among  refuse.  It  has  strong  narcotic 
qualities,  and  if  taken  in  the  stomach,  pro- 
duces all  the  eflects  of  poison.  The  smoke 
of  the  dried  root  and  stem  has  been  much 
used  for  the  cure  of  asthma.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  root  and  lower  parts  of  the  stem 
are  to  be  dried  quickly,  and  cut  into  pieces, 
and  then  beat  so  as  to  divide  the  fibres. 
Fart  of  them  are  put  into  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco  pipe,  and  the  smoke  is  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  and  then  inhaled  into  the 
lungs.  This  excites  a heat  in  the_  chest. 
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lollowed  by  copious  cxpeotonition.  It  fre- 
quently gives  relief  when  u pipe  is  thus 


smoked,  upon  a paroxysm  being  threatened, 
or  even  after  its  commencement.  The 
patient  generally  falls  asleep,  and  awakes 
relieved.  In  some  cases  a perfect  cure  is 
effected,  bat  more  commonly,  according  to 
the  predisposing  cause,  the  relief  is  only 
temporary. 

STRANGULATION.— Whatever  prevents 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  by  causing 
a constriction  of  the  throat,  produces  stran- 
gulation, as  in  the  case  of  hanging.  The 
general  appearances  caused  by  hanging,  or 
a cord  drawn  tightly  round  the  throat,  are,  a 
swollen  and  blackened  face,  protruding  eyes, 
the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  pallid  lips, 
and  a livid  mark  or  line  round  the  throat. 
TVeatmenf— The  first  step  is  to  remove 
the  cord,  and  bleed  immediately  from  the 
jugular  vein,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood.  Artificial  respiration  is 
next  to  be  established,  by  inserting  the  pipe 
of  a pair  of  bellows  up  one  nostril,  and 
while  an  assistant  closes  the  mouth  and 
other  nostril  with  his  hand.  Inflate  the 
lungs,  expelling  the  air  again  immediately 
by  removing  the  band  from  the  mouth,  and 
pressing  on  the  pit  ot  the  stomach  ; and  in 
this  manner  in  Hating  and  expelling  the  air 
in  gradual  succession,  till  natural  respiration 
is  restored,  or  all  hope  of  effecting  it  is 
passed.  If  electricity  chn  be  obtained, 
directly  after  bleeding  isolate  the  body,  and 
pass  a few  shocks  through  the  chest  and 
down  the  spinal  column.— See  Drowning. 

STRAW,  Uses  of.— The  purposes  for 
Vhich  straw  is  employed  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  straw.  JV/ieat  straw  is 
used  for  stuffing  horse-collars,  and  it  is  also 
useful  in  thatching  houses  or  stacks.  It 
forms  an  admirable  bottoming  to  the  litter- 
ing of  every  court  and  lay-stall  ot  the  stead- 
ing. As  litter,  wheat  straw  possesses  su- 
perior qualities.  It  is  not  so  suited  for 
fodder,  its  hardness  and  length  being  un- 
favourable to  mastication.  AVheat  straw  is 
also  used  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  other 
articles  of  furniture.  Barley  straw  can  only 
be  used  as  litter,  and  in  this  respect  is  very 
much  inferior  to  wheat  straw,  either  as 
regards  cleanhness,  durability,  or  comfort. 


Oat  straw  is  commonly  used  as  fodder,  being 
considered  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to 
litter.  It  makes  a sweet  soft  fodder,  and, 
when  newly  thrashed,  has  a refreshing 
odour.  It  is  very  clban,  raising  little  or  no 
dust.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  oat  straw, 
and  will  prefer  it  to  inditlerent  hay.  Of 
the  different  sorts  of  oat  straw,  that  of  the 
common  oat  is  preferred,  being  softer, 
sweeter,  and  more  like  hay  than  that  of  the 
potato-oat.  When  oats  are  cut  slightly 
f'leen,  the  straw  is  much  improved  as 
fodder.  Bye  straw  is  not  fit  for  fodder,  but 
it  forms  a beautiful  thatch.  It  is  also  in 
great  request  by  brick- makers.  Pea  and 
bean  straw  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pre- 
serve, but  when  kept  in  proper  condition, 
no  kind  of  straw  is  so  great  a favourite 
as  fodder  with  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

STRAW  BONNETS,  to  Bleach.- 
Wash  them  in  pure  water,  scrubbing  them 
with  a brush ; then  put  them  into  a box 
in  which  has  been  set  a saucer  of  burning 
sulphur.  Cover  them  up,  so  that  the  fumes 
may  bleach  them. 

STRAW  BONNETS,  TO  Clean.— They 
may  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  rinsed 
in  clear  water,  and  dried  in  the  air.  Then 
wash  them  over  with  white  of  egg  well 
beaten.  Remove  the  wire  before  washing. 
Old  straw  bonnets  may  be  picked  to  pieces, 
and  put  together  for  children,  the  head  part 
being  cut  out. 

STRAW-RACK.— These  contrivances  for 
courts,  farm-yards,  &c.,  are  made  of  various 
forms.  On  farms  of  light  soils,  where 
straw  is  usually  scarce,  a rack  of  the  form 
seen  in  the  engraving  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable in  preserving  the  straw  from  rain, 
having  a sparred  bottom  inclined  upwards 
to  keep  the  straw  always  forward  to  the 


front  of  the  rack  in  the  reach  of  the  cattle. 
The  shank  supporting  the  moveable  cover, 
which  protects  the  straw  from  rain,  passes 
through  the  apex  of  the  bottom.  The 
shank  with  its  cover  is  moved  up  and  down, 
when  a supply  of  straw  is  given,  by  the 
action  of  a rack  and  pinion,  worked  by  the 
handle.  The  rack  is  made  of  wood,  five  feet 
square,  and  five  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  corner  posts,  and  sparred  all  round  the 
sides  as  well  as  the  bottom,  to  keep  in  the 
straw,  A more  common  kind  of  rack  is  a 
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wooden  one  of  square  form,  sparred  round 
the  sides  and  bottom,  to  keep  in  the  straw. 
The  cattle  draw  the  straw  througli  the 
spars  as  long;  as  its  top  is  too  high  for  them 
to  reach  over  it,  but  afterwards  they  get  at 
the  straw  over  the  top.  Another  kind  of 
rack  is  one  made  of  malleable  iron,  to 
supply  the  straw  always  over  its  top  ; it  is 
rodaed  m the  sides,  to  keep  in  the  straw. 
It  remains  constantly  on  the  ground,  and  is 
not  drawn  up,  as  with  other  racks. 

STllAWBKllKY  CREAM.— Take  about 
a quart  of  strawberries,  picked,  washed  and 
drained ; mash  them  in  a marble  mortar ; 
boil  a quart  of  cream  with  a quart  of  milk, 
sweeten  it  to  taste,  let  it  reduce  one  half, 
and  when  cool  mix  the  strawberries  with 
it ; add  also  about  the  size  of  a coiTee-grain 
of  rennet ; when  the  milk  is  lukewarm  pass 
it  through  a tamis,  and  put  it  into  a pan 
which  will  stand  the  fire ; put  this  on  warm 
cinders  on  the  top  ; when  it  has  set  put  the 
dish  in  a cool  place,  or  on  ice,  till  you  serve. 

ST  E A W BE  K IIY,  Culture  of.— This 
well-known  berry  has  received  the  name  of 
fragraria  from  its  delightiul  flavour.  No 
vegetable  production  of  the  colder  latitudes, 
or  which  can  be  ripened  in  those  latitudes 
without  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  is  at 
all  times  comparable  with  the  strawberry  in 
point  of  flavour ; and  if  the  soil  and  situation 
be  properly  adapted  to  it  the  colder  the 
climate,  and  the  more  bleak,  and  elevated 
the  situation,  the  more  delicious  is  the  berry. 
The  best  kinds  of  strawberries  i'or  cultiva- 
tion are  the  Black  Prince ; Keen’s  seedling ; 
British  Queen;  Elton;  old  pine;  Alpine; 
Ititely's  Goliath;  Eliza ; Eleanor.  For  hardy 
heavy  crops  none  can  exceed  tlie  Keen’s  ; lor 
size,  the  British  Queen  and  Goliath;  for 
earliness,  the  Black  Prince  probably  takes 
the  lead  ; lor  very  late  purposes,  the  Elton 
and  Aipmes ; and  for  forcing,  the  Keen’s 
and  the  British  Queen.  Strawberries  are 
propagated  by  seed  when  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  is  desired,  and  for  heightening  the 
culture  of  the  Alpine  class ; but  the  more 
general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  young 
plants  formed  on  the  runners  at  almost  every 
joint,  or  sometimes,  but  rarely,  from  suckers 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  established 
plants.  In  the  cultivation  by  seed,  the  seed 
should  be  taken  from  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  fruit,  when  it  has  attained  its  fullest 
degree  of  ripeness.  The  pulp  should  be 
bruised  down  with  the  hand  into  a vessel 
containing  water,  and  as  the  pulpy  matter 
is  reduced  the  seeds  will  separate  from  it ; 
and  thus,  by  repeated  washing,  the  seed 
falling  to  the  bottom,  they  may  be  collected, 
dried,  and  preserved  in  paper  bags  till 
spring.  About  the  middle  of  March  a slight 
hot-bed  should  be  prepared  of  leaves  in  a 
state  of  moderate  fermentation,  over  which 
a bed  of  rich  soil  should  be  laid  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches,  rendered  as  level  and  smooth 
as  possible,  upon  which  the  seeds  are  to  be 
thinly  sown,  and  covered  with  very  firm 
fine  mould  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  ; the  frames  of  glass-lights  should  then 
be  placed  over  the  whole;  very  slight  water- 
ing should  be  administered  until  vegetation 
commences,  and  the  water  applied  in  a tepid 
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state.  AYhen  the  young  plants  appear  above 
ground,  ventilation  must  be  attended  to; 
and  if  they  come  up  too  thick,  they  should  be 
immediately  thinned,  for  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  obtain  stout  stocky  plants, 
which  never  can  be  the  case  with  any 
seedlings,  if  crowded  too  thickly  at  first. 
From  the  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of 
August  the  plants  will  be  in  a proper  state 
for  transplanting,  and  the  situation  best 
adapted  for  them  is  a nortliern  border  with 
a rich  and  moist  soil.  They  should  be  planted 
in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  a foot  distant 
in  the  line.  The  Alpines  come  into  bearing 
at  a much  earlier  age  than  most  others,  noi- 
ls it  found  that  they  continue  to  be  pro- 
ductive so  long ; and  hence  this  rearing  from 
seed  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  them, 
besides  continuing  the  season  of  the  fruit  to 
a much  later  period.  The  wood  strawberries 
are  in  character  very  similar  to  the  Alpines, 
and,  like  them,  are  best  reared  from  seed, 
only  the  process  of  sowing  should  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  choosing  a bed  of 
rich  soil ; and  when  the  plants  are  so  large 
as  to  be  fit  to  be  handled,  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  another  bed,  to  gain 
strength  and  stand  over  the  winter.  The 
March  following,  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  ground  where  they  are  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  be  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  fifteen  inches  asunder  in  the  line— thus, 
having  three  rows  in  a bed,  with  a three- 
feet  alley  between,  to  admit  of  the  crop 
being  gathered  without  treading  on  the 
fruit.  The  soil  should  be  trenched  two  and 
a half  feet  deep,  placing  manure  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  for  their  roots  will 
descend  to  that  depth,  and  derive  nourish- 
ment from  it.  In  propagating  by  runners,  the 
young  plants  which  spring  from  the  joints 
of  the  runners  should  be  carefully  preserved 
from  the  time  they  make  their  appearance, 
until  they  become  rooted  and  fit  lor  removal 
from  the  parent  plant.  On  securing  well- 
rooted  plants  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  theyoung 
plants  are  sufficiently  rooted,  they  are  cut  oil’ 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  the  roots  care- 
fully extracted  by  loosening  the  soil  with  a 
fork.  They  are  then  translerred  to  nursery- 
beds,  prepared  by  deep  digging,  and  lour 
feet  broad,  the  plants  being  set  at  distances 
apart  according  to  the  size  of  the  foliage — 
thus,  the  Black  Prince,  which  is  the  smallest 
in  foiiage  of  modern  varieties,  is  set  six 
inches  apart,  plant  from  plant,  while  the 
British  Queen  and  similar  strong-growing 
kinds  are  allowed  nine  inches.  Tliese  remain 
in  such  beds  tili  the  month  of  October,  when 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  them  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  till  they  perfect  their  fruit. 
This  ground  is  prepared  by  trenching  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  feet  in  depth,  placing 
undecayed  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  which  bottom  is  previously  torn  up 
by  a pick ; manure  is  again  applied  when  the 
trench  is  about  half-lull,  and  again  when 
within  nine  inches  of  the  surface.  The  plants 
of  the  large  growing  sorts  are  carefuliy 
taken  up  with  a trowel,  retaining  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  possible  about  the  roots,  and  are 
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planted  lu  lines  two  feet  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  line,  leaving  a three  feet  alley 
between  each  three  rows,  by  this  process 
abnudaut  crops  will  be  secured  the  following 
season.  After  the  beds  are  planted  they 
should  be  kept  ns  clear  of  weeds  as  possible, 
and  no  crop  should  be  planted  between  the 
rows.  As  the  runners  grow,  they  are  cut 
wlien  uecesssary,  that  is  usually  about  three 
times  in  the  seasou.  In  the  autumn  the  rows 
should  be  dug  between,  as  this  refreshes  the 
plants  materially  ; and  when  it  is  convenient, 
straw  should  be  scattered  in  the  spring  very 
lightly  between  the  rows  ; it  serves  to  keep 
the  ground  moist,  enriches  the  strawberry, 
and  forms  a clean  bed  for  the  trusses  of 
fruit  to  lie  upon,  and  thus,  by  a little  extra 
trouble  and  cost,  a more  abundant  crop  is 
obtained.  A short  time  bel'ore  the  fruit 
ripens,  the  runners  should  be  cut  off,  to 
strengthen  the  root ; and  after  the  fruit  is 
gatliered,  all  fresh  runners  that  have  been 
made  should  be  taken  off  with  a reaping- 
hook,  together  with  the  outside  leaves 
around  the  main  plant;  after  which,  the 
beds  should  be  raked,  then  turned,  and  raked 
again.  In  the  autumn,  unless  the  plants 
appear  very  strong,  some  dung  should  be 
dug  in  between  the  rows,  but  if  they  are 
very  luxuriant,  this  is  not  required ; for  in 
some  rich  soils  it  would  cause  the  plants  to 
turn  nearly  all  to  leaf.  The  duration  of  the 
bed  must  be  determined  by  the  produce  of 
the  plants,  which  varies  much  according  to 
the  different  sorts ; it  also  varies  with 
the  same  sort  in  different  soils,  so  that 
the  precise  time  of  the  renewal  of  the 
bed  must  be  regulated  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  cultivator  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  As  regards  the  soil  and  situation 
for  strawberries,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
compartment  of  the  garden  by  themselves, 
and  it  should  be  one  which  is  Ireely  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  A good  loam  of  some 
depth  is  best  adapted  to  high  culture; 
therefore,  loose  and  sandy  soils  must  be 
mixed  with  marls  or  clays,  and  clayey  soils 
must  be  rendered  open,  by  applying  sand, 
road-scrapings,  cinder  ashes,  burnt  or 
charred  material,  &o.  Boggy  or  peaty  soils 
will  require  consolidation  by  burning,  or 
the  application  of  sound  soil,  and  by 
thorough  draining,  if  wet.  In  old  garden 
soils,  the  strawberry  is  seldom  found  to  do 
well;  indeed,  in  some  it  refuses  to  grow, 
while,  in  land  newly  broken  up  into  cultiva- 
tion, of  sufficient  depth  and  staple,  and 
moderately  enriched,  they  as  invariably  do 
well.  As  such  conditions,  however,  cannot 
often  be  provided,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
deep  trenching,  or  burying  the  old  soil,  and 
bringing  towards  the  surlace  that  which  has 
either  not  produced  strawberry  crops  at  all, 
or  has  been  for  someyears  lying  undisturbed. 
In  light  sandy  sods,  strawberries  are  short- 
lived, and  produce  small  fruit.  In  strong 
clays  some  varieties  refuse  to  grow.  Depth 
of  soil  is  an  essential  point,  tor  then  roots 
will  descend  to  the  depth  of  two-and-a*hait 
or  tliree  feet ; manure,  therefore,  should  be 
deeply  buried,  so  as  to  be  placed  witliin 
reach  of  the  spongiolets.  Where  the  incli- 
nation is  considerably  towards  the  south. 


the  fruit  will  be  curlier  produced  ; and  not 
only  are  such  situations  frequently  chosen, 
but  artificial  banks  have  been  llirown  up,  pre- 
senting an  aiigleof  even  more  than  Ibrty-iive 
degrees  towards  the  meridian.  Strawberry 
walls  or  banks,  made  up  with  brickwork  or 
masonry,  to  form  reservoirs  for  water,  as 
well  as  alleys  between  the  beds,  sloping 
banks  covered  with  stones,  placed  between 
the  plants,  and  various  other  contrivances 
have  been  recommended,  and  are,  doubtless, 
very  serviceable  in  heiglitening  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  A strawberry  wall,  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  would  be  a useful 
adjunct  in  high  gardening,  if  properly 
managed.  On  tiie  south  side,  plant  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  Keen’s  seedling,  and  on 
ttie  nortii  side  the  Elton.  Tlie  former  would 
ripen  a fortnight  earlier  than  ordinary  ones, 
and  the  latter  continue  bearing  until 
October.  These  walls  may  be  built  of  any 
kind  of  material  which  will  maintain  its 
position,  and  should  be  as  near  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  as  can  be  approached. 
They  may  be  constructed  after  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Brick  beds  may 


also  be  contrived  with  advantage  for  the 
culture  of  strawberries.  The  beds  are  flat 
upon  the  ground,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
and  about  three  feet  wide;  and  between 
these  are  trenches,  each  about  nine  inches 
wide,  and  four-inch  walls  of  brick  on  each 
side  of  the  trenches,  b,  to  keep  up  the  earth 


on  the  sides  of  the  beds.  The  trenches  are 
about  the  depth  of  two  or  three  courses  of 
bricks  laid  ll:it,  without  mortar,  and  are 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water, 
which  is  to  be  supplied  whenever  the  ground 
is  dry,  while  the  plants  are  in  fruit.  By 
this  method  a much  greater  crop  of  fruit  is 
obtained,  and  the  plants  continue  bearing 
much  longer  than  in  beds  where  there  are 
no  trenches  for  water.  The  reflected  heat 
obtained  from  strawberry  walls,  aiid  which 
is  so  essential  in  perfecting  the  fruit,  may 
also  be  secured  by  placing  along  the  sides  of 
the  rows  a course  of  tiles,  or  narrow  slates, 
just  as  the  blossom  is  beginning  to  appear  ; 
and  on  these  the  trusses  of  Iruit  will  be 
quite  dry,  secured  from  the  splashing  of 
mud  during  heavy  rains,  the  moisture  will 
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be  retained  at  the  roots  at  the  time  it  is 
most  required  for  tlie  piants,  aud  all  the 
advantages  of  increased  heat  wili  be  secured 
to  the  fruit,  which  more  cumbrous  and 
expensive  means  can  afford.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered,  these  tiles  or  slates 
should  be  removed,  as  being  no  longer  useful. 
A refinement  on  this  mode  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  representing  a 


bed  of  young  stnawberry  J/Ants,  with  the 
tiles  placed  around  them.  'J  hese  tiles  have 
a semicircular  liole  cut  out  of  their  inner 
sides  respectively,  so  that,  in  placing  them 
around  the  plant,  the  leaves  being  carefully 
held  up,  one  tile  is  placed  on  one  side,  and 
another  on  the  other  side.  Anotlier  advan- 
tage these  tiles  have  over  paving  tiles  or 
slates  i.s,  that  they  stand  on-  flange-like 
edges,  thus  allowing  a circulation  of  air  to 
act  under  them,  and  preventing  the  cold  and 
damp  affecting  them,  as  to  some  extent 
would  be  the  case  were  they  laid  flat  on  the 
ground.  In  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fruit  during  its  growth  and  ripening, 
some  have  recommended  laying  tiles  painted 
black  around  the  plants;  but  this  can  have 
little  effect  in  increasing  heat,  as  the  foliage 
will  cover  the  tiles  and  prevent  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  on  them.  Long 
narrow  boards  are  sometimes  laid  along  the 
rows.  Tills  precaution  has  its  advantages, 
as  has,  also,  laying  twigs  of  birch,  branches 
of  furze,  and  heath.  These,  while  they 
support  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  afford 
less  shelter  to  snails  and  slugs,  and  keep 
the  fruit  drier.  Some  support  the  trusses 
of  fruit  by  sticking  in  a row  of  small  twigs 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  keeping  tlie  fruit- 
stalks  in  an  upright  position.  This  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  natural  habit  of 
the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which,  except  the 
bush  and  common  alpine,  lies  close  to  or 
reclining  towards  the  ground.  The  gathering 
of  the  fruit  should  be  performed  when  the 
plants  and  fruit  are  dry,  more  especially 
such  fruit  as  is  intended  for  preserving,  and 
these  should  have  the  fruit  gathered  without 
any  portion  of  the  calyx  or  foot-stalk  being 
left  attached.  fVith  such  fruit  as  are  to  be 
served  up  for  dessert,  the  foot-stalks  should 
be  scrupulously  .preserved,  and  cut  off  with 
a pair  of  scissors  to  the  length  of  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a quarter,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  variety.  Those  who  gather  them 
should  put  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  if 
not,  the  hands  ought  to  be  washed  clean 
055 


The  strawberry  is  forced  in  every  descrip- 
tion o I forcing  house  and  also  in  the  pinery. 
When  they  are  forced  in  large  quantities,  it 
is  a good  method  to  apply  a pit  to  their  sola 
cultivation.  The  choice  of  suitable  sorts, 
and  p anting  them  as  early  in  the  summer 
as  young  plants  can  be  got,  forms  the  first 
feature  in  the  operation.  Tlie  strawberry 
being  a native  of  temperate  and  even  cold 
climates,  submits  unwillingly  to  a high  tem- 
perature; and  when  they  are  suddenly 
subjected  to  such,  the  efieot  becomes  ap- 
parent by  the  slender  appearance  of  the 
loaves  and  foot-stalks,  and  the  absence  of 
flowers.  The  sorts  most  suitable  lor  forcing 
are  the  Clack  Prince,  Grove  End  scarlet. 
Keen’s  seedling,  and  British  Queen.  They 
are  put  into  a state  of  lowexcitenient  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named  above.  As  early  in 
summer  as  the  young  plants  begin  to  show 
tliemselves  upon  the  runners,  three-inch 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  the  soil  between 
the  rows  up  to  their  brims  ; the  runners  are 
drawn  over  these  pots,  so  that  the  young 
plant  shall  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  means  of 
small  hooked  pegs,  and  sometimes  by 
placing  a small  stone  upon  them.  The  pots 
are  filled  with  strong,  rich,  turfy  loam,  but 
not  drained.  They  soon  begin  to  make 
roots,  aud  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  the 
pot  will  be  lull  of  them,  at  which  time  the 
plants  are  out  from  the  runners,  aud  with 
the  pots  are  removed  to  an  open  warm 
space,  where  they  are  shifted  into  the  fruit- 
iiig-sized  pots,  turning  them  out  with  the 
balls  entire.  In  the  case  of  the  Black  Prince 
which  is  a very  small  grower,  the  pots  used 
measure  four  and  a half  inches  in  diameter; 
with  the  Grove  End  scarlet,  five-inch  pets 
are  used;  and  with  Keen’s  seedling  and 
British  Queen,  which  are  both  strong  growers, 
si.x  and  a half  inch  pots  are  used.  One 
plant  only  is  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soil 
used  is  fresh  turfy  loam,  as  strong  as  can  be 
procured,  but  not  entirely  clay.  The  pots 
are  well  drained,  and  the  soil  rammed 
pretty  tightly  around  the  roots.  No  manure 
is  used  in  the  soil  unless  it  is  poor,  but  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot  should  be  placed  two 
inches  of  rotten  cow-dung,  to  be  watered 
frequently  with  liquid  manure.  When  the 
plants  are  potted,  which  they  will  be  progres- 
sively, as  young  ones  are  procured,  though 
no  time  should  be  lost,  as  the  earlier  they 
are  potted  the  better,  they  are  set  upon  a 
dry  flooring  of  sifted  coal-  ashes,  well  soaked 
with  lime-water  for  the  destruction  of 
worms,  in  beds  of  a convenient  breadth,  the 
pots  standing  quite  close  together,  and  each 
size  arranged  by  itself.  Tiiey  are  watered 
freely  overhead  with  clean  water  applied 
through  the  rose  of  a watering-pot,  and  kept 
in  this  position  till  the  frosts  begin  to  set 
in,  when  they  are  placed  in  cold  pits  and 
covered  with  glass.  Where  the  e.xtent  of 
pit  sufficient  for  these  operations  does  not 
exist,  triangular  banks  may  be  thrown  up, 
and  the  pots  plunged  lying  on  their  sides, 
with  their  mouths  upwards;  or  the  pots 
may  be  built  up  against  a wall,  facing  any 
aspect  but  the  north,  the  uppermost  course 
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beinp  protected  by  boards  laid  alonpr.  The 
usual  way,  however,  is  to  plunge  the  pots 
In  a bed  of  soil;  but  the  plants  will  root 
less  freely  in  this  way;  andU  plunged  at  all, 
nothing  is  better  than  sifted  coal-ashes. 
The  strongest  runners  should  be  taken,  as 
early  in  the  season  as  they  are  pretty  well 
rooted  in  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and 
planted  in  small  pots,  placing  them  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  until  the  roots  nave  tilled  the 
pots,  and  then  shifting  them  into  pots  of  a 
size  suitable  to  the  variety.  Old  plants 
may,  however,  be  taken  up  carefully  with 
their  roots  entire  and  placed  in  a tanked  pit 
pretty  closely  together,  working  in  soil 
between  the  balls.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  early  in  October,  and  a very 
slight  degree  of  bottom-heat  applied  till  the 
end  of  November,  when  they  will  be  found 
well-rooted  and  in  a condition  to  commence 
CTOwth  upon  the  application  of  an  increased 
degree  of  warmth  from  the  tank.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  give  the  roots  the  start 
of  the  leaves ; and  to  ensure  this,  while  the 
roots  are  enjoying  a temperature  of  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees,  the  tops  should  be 
kept  at  forty  or  forty-five  degrees,  and  this 
can  readily  be  done  by  abundant  ventilation, 
even  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  lights  off 
altogether  during  the  mild  weather,  and 
only  setting  them  on  when  the  atmospheric 
temperature  falls  below  these  points. 
Where  the  convenience  of  tanked  pits,  or 
those  having  pipes  in  a vault  below,  is  not 
at  hand,  then  the  pots  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  plunged  in  some  material,  such  as 
tan,  or  leaves,  undergoing  a steady  fermen- 
tation. When  they  have  been  thus  root- 
excited,  they  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  to  fruit,  begin- 
ning with  a temperature  by  day  of  fifty- five 
degrees,  and  at  night  falling  to  forty-five 
degrees,  by  fire-heat,  admitting  of  a rise 
during  sunshine  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees, 
for  an  hour  or  two  only.  In  such  a tem- 
perature and  under  such  root-exciting  prin- 
ciples, the  plants  will  push  strongly,  and 
throw  up  vigorous  flower- stalks,  if  kept 
sufiiciently  near  the  glass.  As  one  set  of 
plants  is  removed  to  the  fruiting  structure, 
another  should  take  their  place  on  the 
bottom-heat,  to  be  preparing  for  their  final 
removal.  Strawberries,  forced  so  as  to 
ripen  in  April,  and  when  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  planted  out,  not  unfrequently 
produce  a fair  crop  late  in  the  autumn  ; and 
should  they  not  begin  to  show  their  flower- 
buds,  till  so  late  as  to  prevent  a chance  of 
the  fruit  coming  to  perfection,  if  carefully 
lifted  and  planted  in  large  pots,  and  brought 
progressively  into  a top  lemperature  of  from 
forty-fiveto  fifty- five  degrees,  will  often  yield 
an  e.xcellent  crop  of  fruit  through  the  early 
part  of  winter,  and  before  those  heated  in  the 
usual  way  could  begot  sufiiciently  advanced. 
A bottom- heat  of  sixty  degrees  should  be 
maintained,  and  the  glasses  kept  shut  close 
down  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  grow, 
when  air  should  be  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied, particularly  during  their  flowering 
period,  at  wliicli  time  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature should  be  gradually  raised  to  si.xty 
degrees  during  the  day  by  fire-heat,  falling 


during  the  night  to  fifty-five  degrees.  When 
the  fruit  is  fairly  set  and  swelling,  a degree 
or  two  more  should  be  allowed,  and  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  during  sunshine  for  a few 
hours  daily.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  throw 
up  their  flower-trusses,  all  the  weakest  parts 
01  the  plants  should  be  removed  as  well  as 
those  that  show  no  flower-buds.  If  plants  be 
thus  carefully  taken  up,  and  not  subjected  to 
too  high  a temperature,  or  deprived  of  suffi- 
cient air,  they  will  produce  excellent  crops  at 
much  less  expenditure  of  labour  in  water- 
ing, &c,,  than  when  grown  on  suspended 
shelves  in  the  usual  manner.  Great  care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
roots  as  entire  as  possible,  for  at  the  lifting- 
season  they  are  charged  with  organisable 
matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  when 
its  growing  season  arrives;  if,  therefore, 
they  are  destroyed  to  any  e.xtent,  so  much 
of  this  nutrition  is  withdrawn  from  them. 
In  placing  strawberries  in  forcing- houses, 
they  should  be  set  upon  shelves  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, even  should  their  leaves  almost  touch 
it.  The  feeders  under  the  pets  should  be 
half- filled  once  a week  or  so  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  the 
trusses  should  be  supported  erect  by  sticking 
small  twigs  in  the  soil  for  the  fruit  to  recline 
upon ; without  this  support  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  would  cause  the  fruit-stalks  to  bend 
downwards  over  the  edge  of  the  pots,  and 
hence  greatly  interrupt  the  free  ascent  of 
the  sap  at  a time  when  the  plants  require  it 
in  greatest  abundance.  Strawberries  on 
suspended  shelves  require  a suflicient  sup- 
ply of  water,  but  excess  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  smallest  and  worst  formed 
fruit  should  be  carefully  cut  away  with  a 
pair  of  sharp- pointed  scissors  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves;  the  nutriment  which 
would  be  wastefully  taken  up  by  them  will 
thus  be  directed  to  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  specimens.  The  strawberry  is  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  a variety  of  insects.  The 
aphis  sometimes  attacks  the  plants  in  the 
open  garden,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
forcing-house.  In  the  former  case,  dusting 
the  crop  over  with  finely  powdered  hot  lime 
before  the  bloom  appears  is  the  remedy  ; in 
the  latter,  the  usual  recourse  must  be  had 
to  tobacco  fumigation,  but  this  should  not 
be  attempted  alter  the  blossom  begins  to 
expand.  The  red  spider  and  the  thrip  also 
attack  them  in  forcing-houses-a  pretty 
clear  indication  of  too  high  a temperature, 
and  too  limited  an  amount  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  remedies 
already  noticed  should  be  attended  to.  The 
1 slug  and  snail  are,  however,  the  great 
enemies  of  the  strawberry  in  the  open 
garden,  but  a good  watering  with  lime- 
water,  or  dressing  the  ground  between  the 
rows  with  hot  lime  just  before  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  will  in  most  cases  secure  the 
crop  from  their  attacks.  The  larym  of  St. 
Mark's  fly  are  sometimes  found  in  straw- 
berry beds  to  the  number  of  a hundred  or 
upwards  in  one  group.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, to  prefer  long  undisturbed  spots; 
hence  their  unwelcome  appearance  is  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  when  the  one  or  two 
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years’  system  of  planting  is  adopted,  thus 
when  tile  piautation  is  aiiowed  to  stand  for 
sevcrai  years.  The  iarva  whicii  is  of  a dark 
brown  coiour,  is  to  be  found  in  October,  in 
form  somewliat  cyiindricai,  liattened  under- 
neath, and  neariy  iiuear  ; head  smali,  deep 
brown,  and  occasionaiiy  ciiesnut  or  lijjht 
brown,  very  shiny.  It  iias  no  feet.  The 
mouth  is  lurnished  witii  indented  jaws, 
palpi-joiuted,  as  are  aiso  the  iips  and 
ma.villa.  The  iength  of  the  fuil  - grown 
larva  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  incii. 
It  ciianges  in  Jlaroii  to  a pupa  of  a paie 
ochreous  coiour,  The  face  is  heart-shaped  ; 
the  antenna:  short,  brown,  and  curved;  the 
abdomen  cyiiudrical,  terminated  by  two 
smail  spines,  Tiiey  remain  in  the  pupa 
state  for  neariy  five  weeks,  the  males  ap- 
pearing about  the  end  of  Aprii,  and  the 
femaies  towards  the  raiddie  or  the  end  of 
May.  The  perfect  insect,  throughout  the 
wliole  of  this  extensive  genus,  as  regards 
males  and  females,  is  very  dissimilar  botli 
as  to  size  and  colour.  The  head  is 
longer  in  tlie  male  than  in  the  female,  and 
the  wings  are  much  lighter  and  smaller. 
The  male  is  black,  shining,  covered  with 
long  soft  hairs  ; the  head  and  eyes  large; 
antenna:  short  and  nine-jointed ; thorax 
round;  abdomen  long,  tapering,  the  point 
blunt,  armed  With  forceps;  legs  long,  espe- 
cially the  hinder  ones,  as  well  as  the  thighs, 
which  are  broad  and  compressed.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  May,  but  are  not  hatched 
before  August.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
earth,  and  also  in  the  dung  of  horses  and 
cows.  They  perforate  the  earth  4n  manner 
similar  to  a honey-comb,  and  in  this  state 
live  on  the  roots  of  the  strawberry.  Above 
the  spot  where  the  colony  in  its  larva  state  is 
located,  fine  earth  will  be  found  turned  up 
to  the  surface.  When  such  is  observed, 
the  nest  should  be  dug  up,  and  the  larvas 
searched  for  and  destroyed, 

STKAWUERRY  FOOL,-Bruise  a pint 
of  strawberries  and  a pint  of  raspberries, 
pass  them  through  a sieve,  and  sweeten 
them  with  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar 
pounded,  add  a spoonful  of  orange-llower 
water,  then  boil  it  over  the  fire  lor  two  or 
three  minutes  ; take  it  oif,  and  set  on  a pint 
and  a half  of  cream,  boil  it  and  stir  it  till 
it  is  cold  ; when  the  pulp  is  cold,  put  them 
together,  and  stir  them  till  they  are  all  well 
mixed  ; serve  the  mixture  in  glasses  or  cups, 

STRAWBERRY  ICE.— Take  the  pulp  of 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  strawberries  and 
of  half  a pound  of  red  currants,  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  and  a pint  of  water  in 
which  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved;  mix 
these  well  together,  and  put  them  into  the 
freezing  pail.  It  strawberry  cream  be  re- 
quired, take  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  strain  it, 
and  add  it  to  the  cream  with  a little  lemon- 
juice  ; whisk  the  whole  with  the  sugar,  and 
set  out  to  freeze. 

STRAWBERRY  ISINGLASS  JELLY. 
—Boil  together  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes, 
one  pint  of  water  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  very  good  sugar  ; measure  a quart 
ot  ripe  richly-riavoured  strawberries  with- 
out their  stalks ; the  scarlet  answer  best 
from  the  colour  which  they  give;  on  these 
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pour  the  boiling  syrup,  and  let  them  stand 
all  night.  The  next  day,  clarify  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water, 
drain  the  syrup  from  the  strawberries  very 
closely,  add  to  it  two  or  three  tablespoonfiils 
of  red  currant  juice,  and  the  clear  juice  of 
one  large  or  two  small  lemons  ; and  when 
the  isinglass  is  nearly  cold  mi.x  the  whole, 
and  put  it  into  moulds.  The  French,  who 
excel  in  these  fruit  jellies,  always  mi.x  the 
separate  ingredients  when  they  are  almost 
cold  ; and  they  also  place  them  over  ice  for 
an  hour  or  so  after  they  are  moulded,  which 
is  a great  advantage,  as  they  then  require 
less  isinglass,  and  are  in  consequence  much 
more  delicate.  When  the  fruit  abounds, 
instead  of  throwing  it  Into  the  syrup,  bruise 
lightly  from  three  to  four  pints,  throw  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  over  it,  and  let  the 
juice  How  from  it  for  an  hour  or  two  ; then 
pour  a little  water  over,  and  use  the  juice 
without  boiling,  which  will  give  a jelly  of 
finer  flavour  than  the  other. 

l|^  Water,  1 pint;  sugar.  | lb.;  straw- 
berries, 1 quart ; isinglass,  2i  ozs.  ; water 
1 pint  (white  of  egg,  1 to  2 teaspoonfuls) ; 
juice,  1 large  or  2 small  lemons. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM —Bruise  very  fine 
the  strawberries  gathered  when  quite  ripe, 
and  add  to  them  a small  quantity  of  red 
currant  juice.  Beat  and  sift  sugar  equal  in 
weight  to  the  fruit,  which  strew  over  them, 
and  place  the  whole  in  the  preserving  pan  ; 
set  them  over  a clear  slow  fire,  skim  them, 
and  then  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and  put 
into  glasses. 

STRAWBERRY  JELLY.-Put  the  fruit 
into  an  earthen  pan,  squeeze  them  well  with 
a new  wooden  spoon  ; mix  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  in  large  lumps,  with  the  fruit ; 
and  let  them  inluse  for  an  hour,  that  the 
sugar  may  draw  out  the  juice;  next  pour 
on  a little  water.  If  the  strawberries  are 
too  ripe,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
put  all  this  into  a jelly- bag  nearly  new; 
mix  some  melted  isinglass  with  the  juice, 
but  the  whole  must  be  very  cold.  The  pro- 
portion of  isinglass  before  melting  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  four  pounds  of 
fruit. 

STRAWBERRY  MARMALADE.— 
Crush  two  pounds  of  line  strawberries,  and 
pass  them  through  a sieve  ; then  mi.x  them 
with  a strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
aud  stew  the  whole  in  a pan  till  properly  done. 

STRAWBERRY  SOUFFLE.-Stew  the 
strawberries  with  a little  lemon-peel, 
sweeten  them,  then  lay  them  pretty  high 
round  the  inside  of  a dish  ; make  a custard 
of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cinnamon, 
sugar,  and  milk.  Let  it  thicken  over  a 
slow  fire,  but  not  boil.  AVhen  ready,  pour 
it  into  the  inside  of  the  strawberries.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a strong  froth, 
and  cover  the  whole.  Throw  over  it  a good 
deal  of  pounded  sugar,  aud  brown  it  of  a 
fine  brown.  Any  fruit  made  of  a proper 
consistence  does  for  the  walls.  Strawberries 
when  ripe  are  delicious. 

STRAWBERRY  TARTLETS.— Take  a 
full  half-pint  of  freshly-gathered  straw- 
berries, without  the  stalks ; first  crush,  and 
then  mix  them  with  two  ounces  and  a half 
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or  powdered  RiiRar;  stir  to  them  by  de(;rees 
four  well-whisked  e"g’s,  bent  the  mixture  a 
little,  and  put  It  Into  patty  pans  lined  with 
fine  paste  ; they  should  be  only  three  parts 
filled.  Bake  the  tartlets  I'rom  ten  to  twelve 
minutes. 

STKAWBERRY  VINEGAR.— Take  the 
stalks  from  the  fruit,  which  should  be  of  a 
highly  flavoured  sort,  quite  ripe,  fresh 
from  the  beds,  and  gathered  in  dry  weather ; 
weigh  and  put  it  into  large  glass  jars,  or 
wide-necked  bottles,  and  to  eacli  pound 
pour  about  a pint  and  a half  of  fine  pale 
white  wine  vinegar,  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  the  entirely  colourless 
description  sold  under  the  name  of  distilled 
vinegar.  Tie  a thick  paper  over  them,  and 
let  the  strawberries  remain  from  three  to 
four  days ; then  pour  oft'  the  vinegar  and 
empty  the  bottles  into  a jelly-bag,  or  suspend 
them  in  a clotii,  that  all  the  liquid  may  drop 
from  them  without  pressure  ; replace  them 
with  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  fruit,  pour 
the  vinegar  upon  it,  and  three  days  after- 
wards repeat  the  same  process,  diminishing 
a little  the  proportion  of  strawberries,  of 
which  the  flavour  ought  ultimately  to  over- 
power that  of  the  vinegar.  In  from  two  to 
four  days  drain  off  the  iiquid  very  closely, 
and  after  having  strained  it  through  a linen 
or  a flannel  bag.  weigh  it  and  mix  with  it 
an  equal  quantity  of  highly  refined  sugar, 
roughly  powdered ; when  this  is  nearly 
dissolved,  stir  the  syrup  over  a clear  lire, 
until  it  has  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and 
skim  it  thoroughly;  pour  it  into  a clean 
stone  pitcher,  or  into  large  china  jugs; 
throw  a thick  folded  cloth  over  it,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  next  day.  Put  it  into  pint 
or  half- pint  bottles,  and  cork  them  lightly 
with  new  velvet  corks,  for  if  these  be 
pressed  in  tightly  at  first  the  bottles  will 
sometimes  burst.  In  four  or  five  days,  they 
may  be  closely  corked  and  stored  in  a dry 
and  cool  place.  Damp  destroys  the  colour 
and  injures  the  flavour  of  these  fine  fruit 
vinegars.  A spoonful  or  two  in  a giass  of 
water  affords  an  agreeable  summer  beverage. 
They  make  also  admirable  sauces  for 
puddings.  Where  there  is  a garden  the 
fruit  may  be  thrown  into  the  vinegar  as  it 
ripens,  within  an  interval  of  forty-eight 
hours,  instead  of  being  all  put  to  infuse  at 
once,  and  it  must  then  remain  in  it  a pro- 
portionate time ; one  or  two  days  in  addition 
to  the  period  specified  will  make  no  difference 
to  the  preparation.  The  enamelled  stewpans 
are  the  best  possible  vessels  to  boil  in ; but 
it  may  be  simmered  in  a stone  jar  set  into  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  when  there  is  nothing 
more  appropriate  at  hand,  though  the  syrup 
does  not  usually  keep  so  well  when  this  last 
method  is  adopted.  Raspberries  and  straw- 
berries mixed,  will  make  a vinegar  of  very 
pleasant  flavour;  black  currants  also  will 
afford  an  exceedingly  useful  syrup  of  the 
same  kind. 

Strawberries,  4lb. ; vinegar,  3 quarts ; 
vinegar  drained,  and  poured  on  fresh  straw- 
berries, 41b. ; 3 days  drained  again  on  to 
fresh  fruit,  3 to  4lb. ; 2 to  4 days  to  each 
pound  of  the  vinegar;  lib.  of  highly  refined 
sugar,  boiled  6 minutes,  lightly  corked,  4 to 
5 days. 


STRAWBERRY  WATER.  — Put  some 
very  ripe  strawberries  into  a linen  cloth, 
and  press  out  the  juice.  Transler  tliis  into 
a wide-mouthed  bottle,  leaving  the  mouth 
open,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  until  the 
juice  has  beconre  clear;  then  pour  it  off 
gently  Into  another  vessel,  taking  care  not 
to  disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 
tiie  proportion  of  half  a pint  of  juice  with  a 
quart  ol'  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar;  then  strain  through  a jelly- bag 

STRAWBERRY  - WA'fE  R ICE.  - One 
large  pottle  of  scarlet  strawberries,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  a pound  of  sugar,  or  one  pint  of 
strong  syrup,  and  half  a pint  of  water. 
Mix,  first  rubbing  the  ifuit  through  a sieve, 
and  freeze. 

STRAVYBERRY  WINE.  — For  making 
this  wine,  equal  quantities  of  water  and  of 
juice  are  required.  The  fruit  must  be  tho- 
roughly bruised,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
properly,  small  portions  should  be  squeezed 
at  a time  ; then  add  the  water,  mix  it  well, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  ; 
the  mixture  must  then  be  pressed  through  a 
sieve  into  the  fermenting  tub,  the  juice  and 
water  measured,  and  any  deficiency  in  quan- 
tity made  up,  by  putting  as  much  water  upon 
the  refuse  of  fruit  as  is  necessary.  The  fruit 
must  again  be  squeezed,  and  the  juice 
strained  into  the  former  quantity.  Two 
days  before  cashing,  sixteen  pounds  weight 
or  more  of  strawberries,  must  be  tied  up  in 
a piece  of  thin  muslin,  and  put  in  the  fer- 
menting tub,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  wine 
a flavour  of  the  fruit.  As  the  process  ot 
fermentation  in  a great  measure  dissipates 
this  flavour,  the  more  fruit  employed  in  this 
way,  the  higher  will  be  the  aroma  of  the 
wine.  Should  more  fruit  be  used  than  sLx- 
teen  pounds,  it  would  be  better  to  tie  it  up 
in  two  separate  parcels.  Immediately  before 
cashing,  the  fruit  should  be  taken  from  the 
muslin  and  the  juice,  and  squeezed  through 
the  sieve  into  the  must.  Tlie  alter-treat- 
ment  is  the  same  as  for  currant  wine. 

STRAIYBERRIES,  Mode  op  Eatixg. 
—Take  off  the  stalks  from  as  many  straw- 
berries as  will  form  one  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  a dish,  sift  some  fine  sugar  over  them ; 
then  place  another  layer  and  sift  again ; 
each  layer  will  be  found  smaller  than  the 
preceding.  When  there  are  five  or  six  layers, 
cut  a fresh  lemon,  and  squeeze  the  juice  all 
over  them.  Before  they  are  served  out,  let 
them  be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may 
liave  the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and 
sugar.  They  may  thus  be  eaten  heartily  of 
without  apprehending  any  danger,  and  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  usual  method 
of  eating  them  with  cream. 

STRAWBERRIES,  to  Preserve  En- 
tire.— Take  an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and 
pounded  loaf-sugar;  lay  the  former  in  a 
largedish,  and  sprinkle  over  them  the  sugar; 
give  the  dish  a gentle  shake,  in  order  that 
the  sugar  may  reach  the  under  part  of  the 
fruit;  next  make  a thin  syrup  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar,  and  add  one  pint  of 
red  currant  juice  to  every  three  pounds  of 
strawberries.  In  this,  simmer  them  till  suffi- 
ciently jellied.  Choose  the  largest  straw- 
berries, not  over-ripe. 
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STUBBLE  KAICE.— The  gleanings  of  the 
stubble  are  an  object  of  considerable  value 
in  reaping;  and  to  secure  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmer,  difl'erent  methods  are  em- 
ployed. The  principal  and  the  most  effec- 
tual of  them  is  the  stubble  rake,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure.  The  teeth  are  of  iron, 


seven  inches  in  length,  and  set  at  four  inches 
apart,  but  formed  in  the  lower  portion  so 
that  the  bend  rests  on  the  ground,  prevent- 
ing the  points  of  the  teeth  penetrating  and 
mixing  the  earth  with  the  gleanings.  The 
best  method  of  fi.ving  the  teeth  is  by  a 
screw-nut,  as  they  are  thereby  easily  re- 
moved, in  case  of  being  broken,  without 
risk  of  injuring  the  head. 

STUEGEON.— A Hah  that  migrates  from 
the  sea  to  fresh  water ; but  never  going  any 
distance  from  land,  and  only  growing  to  its 
usual  size  in  large  rivers.  It  is  occasionally 
taken  in  the  Thames,  but  is  to  be  found  in 
its  primest  condition  in  the  rivers  Eake  and 
Eden.  Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  being 
delicate,  firm,  and  white  as  veal,  which  it  so 
much  resembles. 

STURGEON  BOILED. — Having  cleaned 
a sturgeon  well,  boil  it  in  as  much  water  as 
wEljust  cover  it;  add  two  or  three  pieces  of 
lemon-peel,  some  whole  pepper,  a stick  of 
horseradish,  and  a pint  of  vinegar  to  every 
half- gallon  of  water.  When  done,  garnish 
the  dish  with  fried  oysters,  sliced  lemon,  and 
horseradish,  and  serve  it  up  with  melted 
butter  and  anchovy. 

STURGEON  BRAISED. — Put  some  slices 
of  sturgeon  into  a braising-pan,  with  slices 
of  veal  and  rashers  of  bacon,  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or 
three  onions,  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a little  good  stock  or  gravy,  which  serve 
with  the  fish. 

STURGEON  BROILED.-Dividethe  fish 
into  cutlets ; rub  each  cutlet  over  with  the 
folk  of  an  egg  well  beaten;  cover  with 
;hopped  parsley,  some  grated  bread  crumbs, 
pepper  and  salt ; wrap  them  in  buttered 
caper,  and  broil  them.  Serve  with  melted 
cutter  and  oyster  sauce. 

STURGEON  FILLETS.— Cut  the  fleh  into 
email  thin  slices;  lay  them  on  a fire-proof 
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dish,  with  a slice  of  butter,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  put  them  over  a very  slow  fire  ; 
when  the  slices  of  fish  are  done  on  one  side, 
turn  them  ; when  quite  done,  which  will  be 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  out  of 
the  dish,  and  add  to  the  sauce  a little  flour, 
which  mix  well  with  the  butter,  also  three 
or  four  shallots,  and  a little  parsley  chopped 
fine ; put  the  fish  again  into  the  sauce,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil ; serve  with  the  sauce  thrown  over  the 
fi.sh,  and  the  dish  garnished  with  sippets  of 
bread,  fried  brown  in  butter  and  drained. 

STURGEON  ROASTED.-Cut  the  fish 
into  slices,  place  them  on  a spit  securely, 
and  roast  them.  Keep  it  continually  basted 
with  butter,  and  when  nearly  done,  dredge 
with  bread  crumbs.  When  the  flakes  begin 
to  separate,  it  is  done.  It  will  take  about 
half  an  hour  belore  a brisk  fire.  Serve  with 
good  gravy,  thickened  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  enriched  with  an  anchovy,  or  glass  of 
white  wine,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
may  be  added. 

STURGEON  STEWED.  — Take  enough 
gravy  to  cover  the  fish ; set  it  on  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  a few  corns  of  black 
pepper,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions, 
scraped  horseradish,  and  a glass  of  vinegar. 
Let  this  boil  a few  minutes,  and  set  it  aside 
to  become  partially  cool ; then  add  the  fish; 
let  it  boil  gradually,  and  stew  gently  till  it 
begins  to  break.  Take  it  ofl’  immediately ; 
keep  it  warm ; strain  the  gravy,  and  thicken 
it  with  a good  piece  of  butiter ; add  a glass 
of  port  or  sherry,  a little  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
juice.  Simmer,  till  it  thickens,  and  then 
pour  it  over  the  fish.  Serve  with  anchovy 
sauce. 

S l'YPTICS.— Applications,  usually  of  an 
astringent  character,  which  possess  the 
power  of  arresting  a flow  of  blood.  Oak- 
bark  decoction,  and  gall-nuts  in  powder  or 
infusion,  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  the 
tannin  they  contain,  are  used  as  external 
styptics.  Matico  and  turpentine  are  styp- 
tics derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
also,  the  organic  fungus,  popularly  known 
as  the  “fuz-ball,”  which  is  frequently 
applied  to  bleeding  wounds,  and  with  ap- 
parent benefit. 

SUCKERS,  PnoPAGATiON  of.  — The 
season  for  taking  up  and  transplanting 
suckers  ol  trees  and  shrubs,  is  any  time  in 
open  weather  from  October  till  March, 
being  careful  to  dig  them  up  from  the 
mother-plant  with  as  many  of  the  root- 
fibres  as  possible,  trimming  them  ready  for 
planting,  by  shortening  the  long  straggling 
fibres,  and  cutting  off  any  thick-kuobbea 
part  of  the  old  root  that  may  adhere  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  only  the  fibres  arising  from 
the  young  wood.  Preparatory  to  planting 
them  out,  the  stems  of  the  shrub  and  tree- 
suckers  should  likewise  be  trimmed  occasion- 
ally by  cutting  away  all  the  laterals ; and  any 
having  long,  slender,  and  weak  tops,  or  such 
as  are  intended  to  assume  a more  dwarfish 
or  bushy  growtli,  may  be  shortened  at 
top  in  proportion,  to  form  about  half  a foot 
to  one  or  two  feet  in  length,  according  to 
their  nature  or  strength;  and  others  that 
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arc  stronger,  or  that  are  designed  to  run  up 
with  tether  stems,  may  have  their  tops  left 
entire,  or  shortened  but  little.  When  thus 
taken  up  and  trimmed,  they  should  he 
planted  out  in  rows  in  the  nursery,  the 
weak  suckers  separately  in  close  rows,  and 
also  the  shortened  and  stronger  plants,  each 
separately  in  wider  rows,  so  that  the  rows 
may  be  from  one  to  two  feet  asunder,  in 

aortion  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
ers  ; and  after  being  thus  planted  out, 
they  should  have  the  common  nursery  cul- 
ture of  clearing  from  weeds  in  summer, 
and  digging  the  ground  between  the  rows 
in  winter,  &c,,  and,  in  from  two  to  three 
years,  they  will  be  of  a proper  size 
for  planting  out,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Some  kinds  of  trees  and  large 
shrubs  produce  suckers  strong  enough 
in  one  season  to  be  fit  for  planting  where 
they  are  to  remain,  as  well  as  some  sorts  of 
roses,  and  numerous  other  flowering  shrubs  ; 
also,  some  plants  of  the  strong  shooting 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
similar  kinds.  It  may  be  generally  observed 
of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  naturally 
disposed  to  send  up  many  suckers,  that  by 
whatever  method  they  are  propagated, 
whether  by  seeds,  suckers,  layers,  or 
cuttings,  they  commonly  still  continue  their 
natural  tendency  in  this  respect.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  desired  to  have  any  sorts  to 
produce  as  few  suckers  as  possible,  not  to 
overrun  the  ground  or  disfigure  the  plants, 
it  is  proper,  both  at  the  time  of  separating 
the  suckers  or  planting  them  off  from  the 
main  plants,  and  at  the  time  of  their  final 
removal  from  the  nursery,  to  observe  if,  at 
the  bottom  part,  they  show  any  tendency 
to  emit  suckers,  by  the  appearance  of  pro- 
minent buds,  and  if  so,  they  should  be  pared 
down  as  closely  as  possible.  As,  however, 
many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  liable  to 
throw  out  considerably  more  than  may  be 
wanted,  they  should  always  be  cleared  away 
annually  at  least;  and  in  such  as  are  not 
wanted  for  increase,  it  is  proper  to  eradicate 
them  conslantly,  as  they  are  produced  in 
the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  Numerous 
herbaceous  and  succulent  plants  are  also 
productive  of  bottom  offset  suckers  from  tlie 
roots,  by  which  they  may  be  increased.  In 
slipping  and  planting  these  sorts  of  offset 
suckers,  the  smaller  ones  should  be  planted 
in  nursery  beds,  pots,  &c.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  growth  and  temperature  of  the 
different  sorts,  to  have  the  advantage  of  one 
summer’s  advanced  growth  ; and  the  larger 
ones  to  be  set  at  once  where  they  are  to 
remain  in  beds,  borders,  pots.  &c.,  according 
to  the  different  sorts  or  descriptions  of  them. 
The  suckers  of  many  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
flower  plants,  as  the  auricula  and  others, 
may  be  separated  or  taken  off  from  the 
parent  plants  any  time  between  the  months 
of  February  and  August,  as  they  become  of 
a proper  size,  or  are  wanted  for  increase ; 
but  if  they  are  not  required  for  this  use, 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain. 
They  can  often  be  slipped  off  by  the  fingers, 
or  a sharp  piece  of  wood,  without  removing 
much  earth,  or  the  plants  from  the  pots; 
but  when  they  are  large,  and  cannot  be  thus 


separated  with  a sufficient  number  of  fibres 
to  their  bottom  parts,  they  may  he  taken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  be  removed  by  the  knife 
without  danger,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
way,  as  affording  most  fibres.  The  suckers 
of  such  old  flower-plants,  when  they  are 
w’anted  to  blow  strong,  should  always  be 
taken  off  without  disturbing  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  especially  when  they  are  i'ew.  The 
suckers,  in  all  cases  of  this  sort,  should  con- 
stantly be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  slipped,  in  appropriate  small 
upright  pots,  giving  a slight  watering  at 
the  time,  with  suitable  temporary  shade. 
They  should  be  placed  in  proper  situations, 
away  from  the  droppings  of  trees,  and  they 
will  thus  soon  become  rooted.  The  suckers 
of  such  flower- plants  must,  however,  never 
be  removed  after  the  litter  of  the  above- 
named  periods,  as  they  have  then  finished 
shooting,  and  have  become  inactive. 

SUKDOISE  OF  PEACHES.— Fare  and 
divide  four  fine  ripe  peaches,  and  let  them 
simmer  only  from  five  to  eight  minutes  in 
a syrup  made  with  the  third  of  a pint  of 
water  and  three  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
boiled  together  for  fifteen  minutes ; lift 
them  out  carefully  into  a deep  dish,  and 
pour  about  half  the  syrup  over  them,  and  . 
into  the  remaining  half  throw  a couple  of. 
pounds  of  quite  ripe  peaches,  and  boil  them  , 
to  a perfectly  smooth,  dry  pulp  or  marma- 
lade, with  as  much  additional  sugar  in  line  ■ 
powder,  as  the  nature  of  the  fruit  may  ■ 
require.  Lift  the  other  peaches  from  the  • 
syrup,  and  reduce  it  by  very  quick  boiling; 
more  than  half.  Spread  a deep  layer  of  the  - 
marmalade  in  a dish,  arrange  the  peaches- 
symmetrically  round  it,  and  fill  ail  ther 
spaces  between  them  with  the  marmalade; . 
place  the  half  of  a blanched  peach-kernel  in; 
each,  pour  the  reduced  syrup  equally  over.-  , 
the  surface,  and  form  a border  round  the?  . 
dish  with  macaroons;  or,  in  lieu  of  these,.  ; 
with  candied  citron,  sliced  very  thin,  and:  j 
cut  into  leaves  with  a small  paste-cutter.  , 
A little  lemon- juice  brings  out  the  flavour  of'  : 
all  preparations  of  peaches,  and  may  be;  , 
added  with  good  effect  to  this. 

Ijg"  Peaches,  4 large,  and  2lbs. ; sugar,- 
i to  ilb. ; lemon-juice,  1 tablespoonful;  ! 
citron  or  macaroon,  as  required. 

SUET. — To  have  fresh  suet  is  an  essential  t 
point,  for,  should  any  portion  be  at  all  t 
musty,  it  will  entirely  destroy  the  pie  or 
pudding.  Beef  is  the  best,  veal  the  next; 
especially  for  making  crust ; but  mutton  is-  k 
the  lightest  for  dumplings.  The  best  method;  r 
for  keeping  suet  is  to  wipe  the  piece  carefully, 
sprinkle  a little  salt  or  flour  over  it,  and  f 
hang  it  up  in  a cool  place.  If  the  pieces  are;  t 
too  small  to  be  hung  up,  put  them  on  a plate 
carefully,  and  add  a little  fresh  flour  oi  i, 
salt. 

SUET  CRUST.— Mi.v  together  while  dry 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  . 
chopped  fine,  and  a pound  of  flour  with  a; 
little  salt;  then  make  into  a stiff  paste  Witt  !' 
cold  w-ater  or  lukewarm  milk  ; work  it  well 
rolling  it  out  two  or  three  times,  and  in  th< 
intervals  beat  it  witli  the  rolling-pin.  if  foi, 
pies ; or  omit  this  for  puddings,  as  it  wil  *' 
then  be  lighter.  v 
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SUET  UUJIl’LINGS.— Make  as  for  suet 
puddings,  and  drop  into  boiling  water,  or 
into  the  boilings  of  beef;  or  they  may  be 
boiled  in  a cloth. 

SUET  DUMPLIXGS,  rnxn  Ccrrants. 

Take  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a pound  of 

suet  shred  fine,  and  a pound  of  currants 
well  cleaned,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger;  first  take  half 
the  milk,  and  mix  it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  batter,  then  put  in  the  eggs,  the  salt, 
and  ginger,  then  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
by  degrees,  with  the  suet  and  currants,  and 
Hour  enough  to  make  it  into  light  paste. 
Make  the  dumplings  of  about  the  sizeof  an 
apple,  flatten  them  a little,  put  them  into 
boiling  water,  move  them  softly  to  prevent 
them  sticking  together,  keep  the  water 
boiling,  and,  in  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  they  will  be  done. 

l^*  Milk,  1 pint;  eggs,  4;  suet,  lib.; 
currants,  l lb. ; salt,  2 teaspoonfuls  ; ginger, 
3 teaspoonfuls  ; flour,  sufficient. 

SUET  DUMPLINGS,  with  Eggs.  — 
Jlix  together  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
three-quarters  ot  a pound  of  beef- suet 
shred  fine,  a teaspoouful  of  ginger,  and 
flour  enough  to  convert  the  whole  into  a 
moderately  stiff  paste.  Make  the  paste 
into  dumplings,  roll  them  in  a little  flour, 
and  put  them  into  boiling  water.  Move 
them  gently  for  a short  time,  to  prevent 
them  sticking  together.  If  the  dumplings 
are  small,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will 
boil  them ; if  large,  the  time  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  size.  They  will  boil  beat 
in  cloths,  which  keep  the  outsides  drier. 

[fg*  Jlilk,  1 pint;  eggs,  2;  suet.  Jib.: 
ginger,  1 teaspoonful;  flour,  sufficient. 

SUET  PUDDING,  — Shred  a pound  of 
suet;  mix  with  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a little 
salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it  boil 
four  hours.  It  eats  well  next  day  cut  in 
slices,  and  broiled.  The  outward  tat  of  loins 
or  necks  of  mutton  finely  shred,  makes  a 
more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 

SUET  PUDDING,  with  Eggs.— To  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  very  fine,  add 
si.x  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of 
grated  ginger,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Gradually  mix  with  these  ingredients  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten. 
Boil  the  whole  three  hours  in  a buttered 
basin,  or  two  hours  and  a half  in  a cloth 
well  floured. 

Suet,  lib.;  flour,  6 tablespoonfnls ; 
ginger,  1 teaspoonlul ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; 

eggs,  L 

SUET,  TO  Clarify.— The  kidney  fat  of 
beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  must  becut;into  small 
pieces,  and  be  put  into  a water-bath, 
or  in  a cool  oven  ; or  on  a very  cool  hot- 
plate or  stove;  the  slightest  increase  of  tem- 
perature more  than  sufficient  to  liquefy  the 
fat  gives  a taste  of  burning  which  is  not 
pleasant.  If  there  is  no  water-bath  at 
hand,  an  earthenware  jar  immersed  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  and  covered  all  over  with 
a saucepan- lid,  answers  every  purpose. 
Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  the  process  must 
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be  very  slow,  as  the  cells  in  which  the  fat 
lies  take  a long  time  to  empty  themselves. 
When  the  lumps  have  shrunk  almost  to  no- 
thing, strain  the  whole  through  a sieve,  and 
increase  the  heat  a little  for  the  remaining 
portion,  the  water-bath  not  being  sufficient 
to  extract  all  the  fat.  Keep  this  last  part 
separate,  as  it  is  only  fit  for  frying,  and  not 
for  pastry  ; tie  down  the  jar  when  cold,  and 
either  suet  or  lard  will  then  keep  a long 
time. 

SUET,  TO  Preservh:.— Select  the  firmest 
part  of  suet,  and  free  it  from  skin  and  veins. 
Set  it  beside  the  tire  in  a delicately  clean 
saucepan,  and  regulate  the  heat  so  that  it 
may  melt  without  frying,  or  it  will  acquire 
an  unpleasant  flavour.  When  melted,  pour 
it  into  a pan  of  cold  water.  AV'hen  in  a hard 
cake,  wipe  it  very  dry,  fold  it  in  fine  paper, 
then  in  a linen  bag,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  cool 
place.  When  used,  scrape  it  fine. 

SUFFOLK  DUMPLINGS.-Make  a very 
light  dough  with  yeast,  as  for  bread,  but 
with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  with  salt 
added.  Let  it  rise  for  an  hour  before  the 
fire.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  dumplings 
are  to  be  served,  have  ready  a large  stewpan 
of  boiling  water,  make  the  dough  into  balls 
the  size  of  a medium  dumpling,  throw  them 
in,  and  boil  them  for  twenty  minutes.  To 
ascertain  when  they  are  done  enough,  stick 
a fork  into  one,  and  if  it  come  out  clear,  it 
is  done.  Before  serving,  tear  them  apart 
on  the  top  with  two  forks,  as  they  become 
heavy  by  their  own  steam.  Serve  with 
bread  and  butter,  or  sugar,  or  salt. 

SUGAR,  Adulteration  of.— The  adul- 
teration of  sugar  chiefly  consists  in  the 
mixing  together,  in  various  proportions,  of 
sugars  o(  diflTerent  qualities  and  prices,  none 
of  which  are  very  pure  and  some  highly  im- 
pure ; an  article  is  thus  prepared  presenting 
a tolerable  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  which 
is  really  one  of  very  great  impurity,  and 
rarely  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  impure 
sugars  are  dark  coloured,  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized, heavy  and  clammy,  readily  caking 
into  masses  : examined  with  the  microscope 
they  are  found  to  contain  fragments  of  cane, 
woody  fibre,  grit,  &c.  Nearly  all  the  brown 
sugars  imported  into  this  country,  contain  a 
large  amount  of  impurity,  but  in  general 
the  sugar  procured  from  the  grocer  does  not 
alone  contain  this  same  amount ; but  it  is  in- 
creased, sometimes  doubled  and  trebled,  by 
the  use  of  variable  proportions  of  other 
sugars  still  more  impure,  in  fact,  the  most 
impure  that  can  be  purchased  ; so  that,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  reaches  the  public,  it  is 
very  unfit  for  use.  Sugar  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  flour.  This  is  used  partly 
to  improve  the  colour  of  very  dark  and  bad 
sugar,  and  partly  to  cause  the  absorption  of 
the  water  of  the  treacle  with  which  dark- 
coloured  sugars  are  in  general  contaminated, 
f’ieces  of  woody  fibre,  and  stony  particles, 
or  grit,  are  also  commonly  found  in  sugar. 
The  impurities  and  adulterations  of  sugar 
may  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sugar,  by  the  touch,  by  the  effect  of  its  con- 
tact with  paper,  by  the  microscope,  and  by 
chemicals.  J3y  Ihe  appearance— A.  pure  sugar 
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is  ll"ht-coloiired,  Iiighly  crystalline,  and 
very  dry.  Impure  sugars  are  dark-coloured, 
imperfectly  crystalline,  small  grained,  often 
presenting  an  earthy  appearance,  damp,  and 
neavy.  Ity  the  touch— A good  sugar  should 
be  perfectly  dry  to  the  touch,  and  should  not 
I'eel  in  the  least  sticky  or  clammy  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers ; on  the  other 
hand,  a bad  suffar,  when  treated  in  the  same 
way,  feels  moist  and  sticky.  The  effect  of 
contact  with  paper — The  thick  sugar  paper  is 
grenerally  employed  by  grocers  on  account  of 
its  absorbent  power.  When  the  quantitjr  of 
moisture  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  admi.x- 
ture  of  grape-sugar,  treacle,  &o.,  the  thick 
sugar-paper  absorbs  a portion  of  the  fluid, 
and  becomes  wetted  and  stained ; the  ex- 
tent of  the  discoloration,  and  the  state  of 
the  paper  as  respects  moisture,  affording  a 
very  good  criterion  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
sugar.  This  is  a very  simple  and  excellent 
method  of  ascertaining,  in  many  cases,  the 
quality  of  sugar,  which,  in  addition  to  stain- 
ing the  paper,  if  impure  from  admixture 
with  treacle  and  grape-sugar,  will  also  be- 
come hard  and  caked  ; in  doubtful  cases,  the 
sugar  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
paper  for  two  or  three  days.  The  quantity 
of  this  water  present  in  many  sugars  is  so 
great,  that  it  adds  very  considerably  to  the 
weight ; for  every  drachm  of  water  to  the 
pound  of  sugar  there  must  be  just  so  much 
less  of  pure  cane-sugar;  so  that  as  a ques- 
tion of  economy  merely,  putting  aside  all 
ideas  of  purity,  cleanliness,  and  health,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  buyer  becomes  a 
gainer  by  the  purchase  of  the  cheaper,  less 
pure,  and  much  heavier  sugars.  By  the 
microscope— 'By  means  of  this  instrument  the 
presence  of  the  sugar  acari,  the  sporules  of 
fungus,  fragments  of  cane,  wood,  and  starch 
granules,  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  adul- 
teration by  means  of  flour,  &c.,  determined. 
By  absolute  test  the  fact  has  been  arrived 
at  that  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce  are, 
in  general,  in  a state  wholly  unlit  lor  human 
consumption,  and  the  inferior  sorts  should 
be  especially  avoided.  Lump  sugar  is  free 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  impurities  and 
adulterations  by  which  brown  sugar  is  so 
largely  contaminated  and  deteriorated ; it 
does  not  contain  acari,  fungi,  grape-sugar, 
albumen,  or  grit,  the  chief  impurities  con- 
sisting of  starch  granules,  and  microscopic 
chips,  or  fragments  of  woody  fibre.  The 
general  use  of  refined  oV  lump  sugar  is, 
therefore,  to  be  recommended.  The  quality 
of  the  lump  sugar  is  comparatively  a se- 
condary consideration,  as  the  worst  lump 
sugar  is  infinitely  more  pure  than  the  beat 
brown  sugar  that  can  be  obtained. 

SUGAR  BISCUITS.— Cut  some  butter 
into  flour.  Add  sugar  and  caraway  seeds  ; 
pour  in  the  brandy,  and  then  the  milk. 
Lastly,  put  in  pearl-ash ; stir  all  well 
with  a knife,  aud  mix  it  thoroughly,  till 
it  becomes  a lump  of  dough.  Flour 
a paste  board,  and  lay  the  dough  on  it. 
Knead  it  very  well ; divide  it  into  eight  or 
ten  pieces,  and  knead  each  piece  separately. 
Then  put  them  all  together,  and  knead  them 
very  well  into  one  lump.  Cut  the  dough  in 
half,  and  roll  it  out  into  sheets,  about  half 


an  inch  thick.  Beat  the  sheets  of  dough 
very  hard  on  both  sides  with  the  rolling-pin. 
Cut  them  out  into  round  cakes  with  the  edge 
of  a tumbler.  Butter  iron  pans  and  lay  the 
cakes  in  them.  Bake  them  of  a very  pale 
brown.  If  done  too  much,  they  will  lose 
tliuir  taste.  Let  the  oven  be  hotter  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  These  cakes  kept 
in  a stone  jar,  closely  covered  from  air, 
will  continue  periectly  good  for  several 
months. 

SUGAR  - BROWNING.  — Pound,  very 
finely,  six  ounces  of  the  best  refined  sugar, 
and  put  it  into  a small  and  very  clean 
frying-pan,  with  a glass  of  water.  As  it 
dissolves,  mix  well  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  withdraw  the  pan  from  the  fire  when 
the  fluid  begins  to  boil  fast;  stir,  and  keep 
it  thus  till  it  has  acquired  the  rich  dark 
brown  colour  desired.  It  may  be  seasoned 
either  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  ketchup, 
&c.,  or  not,  but  is  generally  more  useful 
plain.  When  cold,  skim  the  browning,  and 
bottle  it  in  vials  for  use. 

SUGAR  CAKES.— Take  half  a pound  of 
dried  llour,  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
butter,  washed  in  rose  water,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar;  then  mix 
together  the  flour  and  sugar,  rub  in  the 
butter,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
with  a tablespoonful  of  cream ; make  it 
into  a paste,  roll,  and  cut  it  into  small 
round  cakes,  which  bake  upon  a floured  tin. 

Ifg*  Flour,  ilb. ; butter,  Jib. ; loaf  sugar, 
lib. ; egg,  1 ; cream,  1 tablespoonful. 

SUGAR  CANDY.— Clarify  four  pounds 
of  lump  sugar,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
simmer  with  a little  water,  over  the  fire, 
until,  by  taking  up  a little  on  a spoon,  and 
blowing  it,  it  flies  off  in  small  flakes ; 
then,  having  skimmed  it  well,  take  it  off  the 
fire ; throw  into  it  a quarter  of.a  wineglassful 
of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  pour  the  whole 
out  into  an  earthen  dish  ; cover  it  over,  and 
put  it  into  an  oven  for  eight  days,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  temperature.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  drain  off  the  syrup, 
and  the  candy  will  remain  attached  to  the 
dish,  which  must  be  warmed  in  order 
te  allow  the  candy  to  be  more  readily 
detached. 

SUGAR,  Dietetic  Puoperties  oe.— As 
an  article  of  diet,  sugar  is  the  representation 
of  the  saccharine  principles  which  include 
gum,  starch,  &c. ; its  nutritive  properties 
are  very  great,  and  it  appears  to  form  the 
basis  more  or  less  of  all  those  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  substances  which  give  the 
greatest  support  to  human  life.  With  re- 
gard to  the  digestibility  of  sugar  by  diffe- 
rent individuals,  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion. Some  persons  cannot  consume  it, 
even  in  small  quantity,  without  being  dis- 
ordered and  suflering  from  acidity,  while 
others  seem  to  digest  their  food  more  readily 
when  an  amount  of  saccharine  is  mingled 
with  it.  As  a general  rule,  persons  whose 
digestive  powers  are  leeble  should  not  in- 
dulge extensively  in  the  use  of  sugar;  but 
for  persons  in  ordinary  health  a moderate 
proportion  of  this  pleasant  aliment  is  a 
wholesome  article  of  nutriment 
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SUGAR  NfFPERS.— This  implement  is 
extremely  convenient  for  breaking  up  loaf- 


sugar  into  pieces  of  any  size  desired;  their 
application  is  self-explanatory. 

SUGAR  ruU-MS.— Under  this  general 
head  are  included  the  whole  variety  of 
at  tides  of  this  kind  sold  by  the  confec- 
tioners, ifom  the  common  sugar-plum  to 
the  almond  and  other  kernels,  covered  with 
sugar,  and  also  the  compound  paste  of  fruit 
and  sugar.  They  are  made  in  the  following 
way:— Take  a copper  pan  or  basin,  in  the 
form  of  a stewpan,  having  two  holes  through 
which  it  may  be  suspended  by  cords  Ifom  a 
ceiling,  and  a kind  of  handle  from  the 
middle,  to  facilitate  the  frequent  agitation 
by  the  hand ; let  this  pan  be  suspended 
about  four  inches  from  a brazier  of  charcoal, 
and  having  put  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
covered  with  sugar  into  the  pan  with  some 
strong  syrup,  shake  the  pan,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  contents  may  be  covered,  and 
keep  agitating  them  till  the  sugar  is  dry  ; 
then  add  more  sugar  and  agitate  again  till 
dry;  continuing  to  do  this  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  attained.  If  blanched  almonds, 
or  other  nuts  be  put  into  the  pan  in  this 
way,  they  will  acquire  any  thickness  of 
sugar  required,  and  their  original  shape 
will  be  preserved. 

SUGAR  RUFFS. — A pound  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar,  beaten  well  with  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  and  flavoured  with  oil 
of  cinnamon,  lemons,  or  orange. flower 
water,  aud  baked  in  the  same  way  as  the 
meringues,  served  in  a napkin  or  used  to 
garnisn  dishes  of  preserves. 

1^*  Sugar,  lib.  ; eggs,  3 whites  ; flavour 
with  oil  of  cinnamon,  lemons,  orange-flower 
water. 

SUGAR.  TO  Boil.— To  every  pound  of 
sugar,  allow  half  a pint  of  water,  stir  it  over 
the  tire  till  the  sugar  be  entirely  dissolved  ; 
when  it  first  boils  up,  pour  in  a little  cold 
water,  and  when  it  boils  a second  time,  take 
it  off  the  tire,  let  it  settle  ten  minutes,  care- 
fully skim  it,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  or 
a little  longer,  and  then  put  in  the  fruit. 

SUGAR,  TO  Clarify. — To  every  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  allow  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg,  and  a pint  and  a half  of 
water  ; break  the  sugar  small,  put  it  into  a 
nicely-cleaned  brass  pan,  and  pour  the 
water  over  it;  let  it  stand  some  time  before 
it  be  put  upon  the  lire,  then  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs  ; stir  it  till  the  sugar  be 
entirely  dissolved,  and  when  it  boils  up,  pour 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  let  it 
boil  up  a second  time,  take  it  off  the  lire,  and 
let  it  settle  for  fifteen  minutes ; carefully 
take  off  all  the  scum,  put  it  on  the  lire,  and 
boil  it  tili  sulliciently  thick,  or  if  required, 
till  candy  high,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
drop  a little  from  a spoon  into  a small  jar 
of  cold  water,  and  if  it  becomes  quite  hard 
it  is  then  sufficiently  done ; or  dip  the  spoon 


into  the  sugar,  plunge  it  into  cold  water, 
draw  off  the  sugar  which  adheres  to  the 
spoon,  and  if  it  be  hard,  and  snaps,  the  I'ruit 
to  be  preserved  must  be  instantly  put  in 
and  boiled. 

SUGAR  VINEGAR.— Put  nine  pounds 
of  brown  sugar  to  every  six  gallons  of 
water,  boil  it  for  a quarter  ol  an  hour,  then 
pour  it  into  a tub  in  a lukewarm  state,  put 
to  it  a pint  of  new  barm,  let  it  work  for 
four  or  five  days,  stir  it  up  three  or  four 
times  a day.  then  turn  it  into  a clean  barrel 
iron-hooped,  and  set  it  full  in  the  sun.  If 
you  make  it  in  February,  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  August.  You  may  use  it  for  most  sorts 
of  pickles,  except  mushrooms  and  walnuts. 

SULPHUR.— The  form  and  colour  of  roll- 
sulphur  is  sufficiently  well  known ; it  is  made 
by  simply  fusing  the  sublimed  sulphur,  and 
casting  it  in  the  form  of  sticks.  The 
“flowers  of  sulphur  ” is  made  by  sublima- 
tion. In  medical  practice,  sulphur  is  va- 
riously employed,  its  bestknown  application, 
however,  being  for  the  cure  of  itch,  in  the 
form  of  ointment.  In  various  skin  diseases 
sulphur  may  be  taken  with  benefit.  It  is 
also  useful  when  mild  laxatives  only  are 
required.  F’or  the  latter  purposes  it  Is 
advantageously  mixed  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  with 
its  own  W'eight  of  magnesia.  The  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  the  form  in  most  common  use 
but  the  precipitated  or  milk  of  sulphur  is 
rather  a more  elegant  preparation.  One 
very  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
is  the  unpleasant  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
person,  particularly  to  the  insensible  per- 
spiration. The  dose  of  sulphur  as  a laxa- 
tive is,  alone,  two  drachms;  when  mixed 
with  cream  of  tartar  or  magnesia,  from  half 
a drachm  to  a drachm. 

SULPHUR  OINTMENT.  — Mix  four 
drachms  of  sublimed  sulphur,  two  ounces 
of  lard,  and  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid 
together.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
body. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.— This  is  applied  in 
fixed  rheumatic  pains  and  old  sprains,  as 
an  ointment,  thus  ;— One  drachm  of  the  acid 
to  one  ounce  of  hog’s  lard.  In  itch,  half  a 
drachm  of  acid  to  one  ounce  of  hog’s  lard. 
Acidum  sulp/iuricu7n  dilulum  — dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  is  made  by  adding,  gra- 
dually, three  drachms  by  measure  of  the 
strong  acid  to  four  ounces  of  water.  It  is 
employed  as  a tonic,  an  astringent  and 
cooling  medicine.  It  is  given  in  indigestion, 
spitting  of  blood,  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
putrid  sore  throat,  hectic,  recoveries  in 
fevers,  to  stop  salivation,  and  to  streugthen 
the  digestive  organs.  The  dose  is  ten  to  forty 
drops,  largely  diluted.  It  must  be  sucked 
through  a quill,  and  the  mouth  well  rinsed 
after  each  dose.  If  it  causes  a griping  pain 
in  the  bowels,  add  to  it  a little  syrup  of 
poppies.  When  employed  as  a gargle,  three 
drachms  of  acid  to  eight  ounces  of  w'ater.  In 
skin  diseases,  as  the  summer  rash,  chronic 
nettle  rash,  and  for  relieving  a distressing 
itching  and  tingling  of  the  skin,  no  remedy 
is  more  serviceable  than  a weak  lotion  of 
this  acid,  and  also  in  those  forma  of  indiges- 
tion connected  with  an  alkaline  state  of  the 
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stomnoh.  Half  a drachm  of  saltpetre,  and 
two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  a 
saucer,  and  heated  over  a small  lire  or  lamp, 
is  used  to  fumigate  rooms,  vessels,  &c.,  after 
fever  or  other  contagious  diseases. 

SUNBURNS  —Very  frequently  the  red- 
ness apparent  upon  the  face  after  exposure 
to  the  sun,  arises  from  a disturbed  digestion, 
and  if  there  are  such  symptoms  as  headache, 
crusted  tongue,  irregular  bowels,  &c.,  the 
fact  is  established,  and  means  of  cure  should 
be  adopted.  If,  however,  the  skin  is  so 
sensitive  as  to  be  readily  tanned  by  exposure, 
the  following  remedy  may  be  made  use  of; 
Take  two  drachms  of  borax,  one  drachm  of 
Roman  alum,  one  drachm  of  camphor,  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  candy,  and  a pound  of 
ox-gall.  Mix  and  stir  these  ingredients 
well  together  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and 
repeat  tliis  stirring  three  or  four  times  a day 
for  a fortnight,  till  it  appears  clear  and 
transparent.  Strain  through  blotting  paper, 
and  bottle  for  use. 

SUN  DIAL.— The  sun  dial  forms  a very 
appropriate  ornament  for  gardens,  pleasure- 
grounds,  &c.  It  may  be  made  in  a variety 


of  styles,  the  accompanying  figure  shewing 
one  of  a very  simple  and  inexpensive  kind. 

SUNFLOWER  —The  perennial  or  Ame- 
rican sunflower  is  at  present  much  cultivated, 
particularly  near  large  towns,  where  it 
bears  the  smoke  well,  and  produces  fine, 
yellow,  double  flowers.  This  sort  rarely 
produces  seeds  in  this  country,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 


it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  turned  to  a 
very  valuable  account  in  a variety  of  ways. 
One  acre  of  ground  will  produce  from  forty  to 
flfty  bushels  of  seed — sometimes  much  more. 
Good  seed  will  produce  a gallon  of  oil  to  the 
bushel,  and  the  oil  has  been  sold  at  a dollar 


and  a half.  The  seed  being  of  a farinaceous 
oily  quality,  is  given  as  a cheap,  substantial, 
and  nourishing  food  for  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  all  sorts  of  poultry,  and  may  be 
used  either  in  the  mealy  state  or  that  of 
cake,  after  it  has  been  expressed  or  manu- 
factured into  oil.  The  flower  affords  very 
superior  pasture  for  bees.  The  large  stems 
and  roots  may  be  used  for  lighting  fires. 
The  refuse  from  one  acre  after  the  oil  has 
been  extracted  produced  1500  lbs.  of  oil- 
cakes; the  stalks,  when  burnt  for  alkali, 
gave  ten  cwts.  of  potash.  They  may  also  be 
bruised  and  steeped  like  flax,  and  made  into 
packthread  and  bags.  A whitish  brown 
paper  is  made  from  the  heads  after  the  seed 
is  taken  out.  The  plant  thrives  in  an  open 
situation  on  any  soil,  and,  as  it  derives 
most  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere, liaving  small  roots,  it  serves  rather 
to  improve  than  exhaust  the  soil.  The  seed 
should  be  drilled  into  the  ground,  the  dis- 
tance from  row  to  row  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out 
to  thirty-six  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
The  number  of  plants  at  this  distance 
would  be  about  14,500  per  acre  ; at  eighteen 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  25,000  per 
acre.  Keep  clean  from  all  sorts  of  weeds, 
and  when  the  plants  are  well  up  work 
with  a single-horse  hoe  plough  between 
the  rows,  and  with  a hand-hoe  close  to 
the  plants.  Prune  when  small  heads  appear 
out  of  the  sides  of  each  leaf.  The  flowers 
appear  In  succession  for  a considerable 
period.  Harvest  in  baskets  as  the  heads 
ripen. 

SUNSTROKE. — "When  the  heat  becomes 
very  intense,  particularly  if  there  be  direct 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  brain 
is  apt  to  be  afi'ected  by  what  is  termed  sun- 
stroke. The  affected  person  falls  insensible, 
the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  the 
blood-vessels  beat  violently.  The  most 
efficacious  remedies  are  the  pouring  of  cold 
water  on  the  head,  and  the  administration 
of  a small  quantity  of  stimulant,  ammonia 
or  brandy. 

SUPPER-EATING,  Cautions  hespect- 
ING.  — Although,  generally  speaking,  the 
eating  of  suppers  is  unwholesome,  still, 
much  depends  upon  circumstances.  In 
ordinary  cases,  animal  food  once  a day  is 
sufficient  for  most  persons ; if,  therefore,  an 
individual  for  whom  it  is  enough,  alter  a 
hearty  meat  dinner  adds  a superfluous  meat 
supper,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  pay  the 
penalty  in  distnrbed  sleep,  and  rise  in  the 
morning  with  a furred  tongue  and  a feeling 
of  languor.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  superfluity  be  indulged  in  after  a dinner 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  It 
dinner  is  eaten  early,  if  much  exercise  is 
taken  between  that  and  the  evening  meal, 
and  if  supper  is  not  eaten  at  too  late  an 
hour,  many  persons  may  take  with  benefit 
a moderate  proportion  of  animal  food.  It 
is  undoubtedly  better  not  to  eat  a meal 
heavy,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  before 
a period  of  inactivity  and  sleep  so  prolonged 
as  that  of  the  night:  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  bad  character  of  supper 
as  a meal  arises  from  its  being  too  often  one 
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of  superfluity.  Tliose  to  whom  suppers  are 
the  most  injurious  are  the  plethoric,  or  such 
as  suffer  from  head  symptoms.  Some  per- 
sons, however,  especially  dy.speptio  invalids, 
do  themselves  harm  by  abstaining  from 
suppers  of  every  kind,  even  after  the 
principal  meal  lias  been  taken  early  in  the 
day.  This  abstinence  is  adopted  under  an 
erroneous  impression  that  all  suppers  are 
bad,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
stomach  suflers  from  uneasy  sensations 
during  the  night,  and  a sense  of  exhaustion 
ensues  in  the  morning,  both  of  which  may 
be  prevented  by  a moderate  supper  of  light 
food,  such  as  is  generally  found  to  agree  the 
best ; thus  many  a dyspeptic  subject  will 
find  his  morning  meal  better  digested  after 
a light  snpner,  than  vdthoiit  one. 

SUPPERS.  TO  Prepare.— The  ingenuity 
of  a housewife  is  often  taxed  to  contrive  a 
satisfactory  supper,  especially  if  it  be  de- 
manded upon  an  emergency.  Economy, 
good  taste,  and  neatness  can,  however,  do 
much,  where  the  chief  organ  to  be  pro- 
pitiated is  the  eye;  for  the  lateness  of 
modern  dinner-hours  has  now  almost  uui- 
yersally  changed  suppers  from  a solid  meal 
into  a light  showy  relreshment.  Thus,  the 
gratification  afl’orded  by  the  supper  mainly 
depends  upon  the  beautiful  shapes  and 
arrangements  of  china,  glass,  linen  fruits, 
foliage,  flowers,  colours,  lights,  or  orna- 
mental confectionery,  and  all  the  other 
natural  and  artificial  embellishments  of  the 
table.  When  a formal  substantial  supper 
is  set  out.  the  principal  dishes  are  under- 
stood to  beYoasted  game  and  poultry,  meats, 
sliced  ham,  tongue,  collared  and  potted 
things,  grated  beef,  Bologna  sausage,  highly- 
seasoned  cold  pies  of  game,  &c.,  with  occa- 
sionally soup  — an  addrtion  to  modern 
suppers  which,  after  the  heat  and  fatigue  of 
a ball-room  or  large  party,  is  found  par- 
ticularly grateful  and  restorative.  Minced 
white  meats,  lobsters,  oysters,  collared  eels, 
and  craw- fish  dressed  in  various  forms; 
sago,  rice,  the  more  delicate  vegetables, 
poached  eggs,  scalloped  potatoes,  are  all 
suitable  articles  of  the  solid  kind.  To  these 
are  added  ices,  cakes,  tarts,  possets,  creams, 
jellies  in  glasses  or  shapes,  custards,  pre- 
served or  dried  fruits,  pancakes,  fritters, 
puffs,  tartlets,  grated  cheese,  butter  in  little 
shapes,  and  sandwiches;  and  for  convivial 
suppers,  the  entire  catalogue  of  the  more 
stimulating  dishes,  as  anchovy  toasts,  grilled 
bones,  toasted  cheese,  roasted  onions,  salma- 
gundi, slices  of  smoked  sausages,  &c.  A 
supper  table  should  neither  be  too  much 
crowded,  nor  too  much  scattered  and  broken 
with  minute  dishes.  Any  larder  moderately 
stored  will  furnish  a few  substantial  articles 
for  supper  on  an  emergency ; and  a few 
sweet  things,  readily  prepared  or  purchased, 
with  patties,  shell- fisli.  and  fruits,  will  make 
up  the  rest,  if  the  effect  of  contrasted 
colours,  flavours,  and  forms  be  understood, 
and  that  light  and  graceful  disposition  of 
trifles  which  is  the  chief  art  in  setting  off 
such  entertainments. 

SUSSEX  CAlvES. — To  two  pounds  of 
well-dried  flour  mix  fhree-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  four  ounces 
of  sweet,  and  one  of  bitter  almonds,  pounded 
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in  a little  orange-flower  water,  and  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a cream  ; mix 
these  well  together;  bake  in  small  tins  well 
floured,  or  drop  on  floured  tins. 

[Jg”  Flour,  2lbs. ; sugar,  }lb. ; sweet 
almonds,  4ozs. ; bitter  almonds,  loz. ; orange- 
flower  water,  sufficient ; butter,  lib. 

SWANS,  TO  Breed  and  Rear. — Tame 
swans  are  never  kept  except  there  be  a piece 
of  water  for  them  to  swim  in,  to  which  they 
are  a great  ornament;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  should  be  clear,  towards 
keeping  it  in  which  condition  they  assist. 
Its  food  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 


goose.  The  swan  lays  early  in  the  spring 
only  once  a year,  and  has  seldom  more  than 
three  eggs.  Ihe  male  assists  in  hatching. 
They  require  little  attention  in  breeding, 
except  the  appropriation  of  a small  house 
for  their  young,  for  they  usually  build  their 
nests  in  some  secluded  spot  near  the  water, 
and  prefer  an  island,  if  there  is  one.  The 
cygnets aredark-coloured  when  first  hatched, 
and  do  not  become  white  till  their  second 
year.  Their  bringing  up  is  left  to  the 
mother,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have 
food  supplied,  according  to  the  locality. 

SWAN’S  DOWN,  TO  Clean.  — White 
swan’s  down  may  be  washed  in  soap  and 
water;  after  washing,  shake  it  out,  and 
when  the  down  is  somewhat  raised,  dry  it 
before  a clear  fire. 

SWAN’S  EGGS  BOILED.  — Take  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  egg  or  eggs 
well  in  every  part ; let  it  boil  quickly,  then 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  ceases  to  move,  put  in  the  eggs,  and 
leave  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  without 
allowing  it  to  boil,  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
ttirn  it  gently  once  or  twice  in  the  time; 
then  put  on  the  cover  of  the  stewpan,  and 
boil  it  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; take 
it  quite  from  the  tire,  and  in  five  minutes 
put  into  a basin,  and  throw  a cloth  once  or 
twice  folded  over  it,  and  let  it  cool  slowly. 
It  will  retain  the  heat  for  a very  long  time, 
and  as  it  should  be  quite  cold  before  it  is 
cut,  it  should  be  boiled  early  if  wanted  to 
serve  the  same  day.  Halve  it  evenly  with  a 
sharp  knife  lengthwise,  take  out  the  yolk 
with  care,  and  prepare  it  for  table. 

SWAN'S  EGGS  FORCED. — Boil  gently 
’ for  twenty  minutes  in  plenty  of  water,  that 
I they  may  be  entirely  covered  with  it,  five  or 
I six  fresh  swan’s  eggs,  and  when  they  are 
done,  lift  them  into  a large  pan  of  water  to 
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cool.  By  cliiiuging  tlio  water  once  or  twice 
tliey  Will  beooiiie  cold  more  rapidly,  and 
they  must  not  be  used  until  tliey  are  per- 
leclly  80.  Itull  them  in  a cloth,  pressing 
lightly  on  them  to  break  the  shells;  clear 
them  oir,  and  halve  the  eggs  evenly  length- 
wise. Take  out  the  yolks  with  care,  and 
pound  them  to  a smooth  paste  in  a mortar, 
with  an  ounce  and  a half,  or  two  ounces  at 
the  utmost,  of  pure- flavoured  butter  to  the 
half  dozen,  a small  half-teaspooulul  of  salt, 
a little  liuely  grated  nutmeg,  and  some 
cayenne,  also,  in  flue  powder,  a little  mace. 
Blend  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
add  to  them  by  degrees  one  raw  lien’s  egg 
slightly  whisked,  and  the  yolk  of  a second,  or 
a dessertspoonful  or  twoofsweetrich cream. 
One  common  egg  is  suflioieiit  for  four  of 
the  swan’s  egg  yolks.  Beat  up  the  mass, 
which  will  now  be  of  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  batter,  well  and  lightly,  and  proceed 
to  All  the  whiles  with  it,  having  first  cut  a 
small  slice  from  each  half  to  make  it  stand 
evenly  on  the  dish,  and  hollowed  the  inside 
with  the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  so  as  to 
render  it  of  equal  thickness  throughout. 
Fill  them  lull  uud  high,  smooth  the  yolks 
gently  with  the  blade  of  a knife,  arrange 
the  eggs  on  a dish,  and  place  them  in  a 
gentle  oven  for  a quarter  ol  an  hour.  Serve 
them  directly  tliey  are  taken  in. 

SWEET  B ISCUITS.— One  pound  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  the  same  quantity 
of  finely-pouiided  sugar,  and  two  eggs, 
without  being  beaten ; make  it  all  into  a 
very  stiff  paste  with  cold  water  ; roll  it  out, 
and  to  form  the  biscuits  roll  a bit  of  the 
paste  into  a ball  about  the  size  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  flatten  it  a little,  and  place  them 
upon  tins  to  bake. 

1^*  Eggs,  2 ; flour,  lib. ; butter,  Jib. ; 
sugar.  Jib. 

SWEETBREAD  CROQUETS.  — Mince 
some  cold  sweetbreads,  which  have  been 
dressed,  and  boil  them  in  a sauce  velouie; 
when  quite  cold  form  them  into  balls  or  into 
rolls  about  two  inches  long;  fry  and  serve 
them  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle.  Or 
make  the  croquet  meat  into  a rissole.  Roll 
out  a piece  of  thin  puff-paste,  enclose  the 
meat  in  it,  brush  it  over  with  a beaten  egg, 
and  strew  over  it  grated  bread ; fry  it  of  a 
light  brown  colour. 

SWEETBREAD  CUTLETS.— Boil  the 
sweetbreads  tor  half  an  hour  in  water  or 
veal  broth,  and  when  they  are  perfectly  cold, 
cut  them  into  slices  of  equal  thickness, 
brush  them  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them 
into  very  fine  bread-crumbs  seasoned  with 
salt,  cayenne,  grated  lemon-rind,  and  mace, 
fry  them  in  butter  of  a flue  light  brown, 
arrange  them  in  a dish,  placing  them  high 
in  the  centre,  aud  pour  under  them  a gravy 
made  in  the  pan,  thickened  with  muslirootn 
powder  and  flavoured  with  lemon-juice,  or 
sauce  them  with  some  rich  brown  gravy,  to 
which  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  has  been 
added.  When  it  can  be  done  conveniently, 
take  as  many  slices  of  a cold  boiled  tongue 
as  there  are  sweetbread  outlets,  pare  the 
rind  from  them,  trim  them  into  good  shape, 
and  dress  them  with  the  sweetbreads 
after  they  have  been  egged  and  seasoned  in  | 


the  same  way,  aud  place  each  cutlet  upon  a 
slice  oi  tongue  when  they  are  dished.  For 
variety,  substitute  tried  bread  stamped  out 
to  the  size  of  the  cutlet  with  a round  or 
fluted  paste  or  cake  cutter.  The  crumb  of 
a stale  loal,  very  evenly  sliced,  is  best  for 
the  purpose. 

SWEEl'BREAD  FRICASSEE.- Cut  the 
sweetbreads  in  rather  thick  slices,  bojl  them 
till  halt  done  in  a little  more  water  than 
will  just  cover  them.  Add  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Then  pul  to  them 
some  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten, 
with  a little  white  wine,  and  some  lemon- 
juice.  Keep  this  over  the  fire,  shaking  it 
well,  till  the  sauce  is  properly  thickened. 
Serve  it  up  with  the  juice  of  an  orange 
squeezed  over  it.  If  it  is  to  be  a brown 
fricassee,  fry  the  sweetbreads  first  in  butter 
till  the  outside  is  browned.  Then  pour 
off  the  butter,  put  water  to  the  sweet- 
breads, and  boil  aud  flnish  them  as  before. 
An  onion  or  a clove  of  garlic  may  be  added 
to  the  water  ; or  if  broth  be  used  instead  of 
water,  it  will  make  the  fricassee  more 
savoury. 

SWEETBREAD  FRIED.— Cut  sweet- 
breads into  long  slices,  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather. 
Make  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
bread;  strew  this  over,  and  fry  them  in 
butter.  Garnish  with  crisped  parsley,  and 
small  thill  slices  of  toasted  bacon. 

B W EETBRE AD  LARDED. — Scald  them 
in  several  waters,  to  disgorge  the  blood,  and 
let  them  whiten  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
boiling  water.  Lard  them,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  the  larded  side  uppermost; 
moisten  with  stock,  and  season  them  ; stew 
tliem  slowly.  When  the  sauce  is  reduced, 
and  the  sweetbreads  a nice  colour,  serve 
them  on  stewed  sorrel,  chicory,  or  with  a 
tomato  sauce,  pouring  first  over  them  the 
sauce  in  which  they  were  stewed. 

sweetbread  ragout.— Cut  the 

sweetbreads  luto  pieces  about  sufficient  fora 
mouthful,  wash  them  thoroughly,  aud  dry 
them  in  a cloth,  brown  them  in  tresh  butter, 
aud,  pouriug  into  the  stewpan  as  much  rich 
brown  gravy  as  will  just  cover  them,  let 
them  simmer  gently,  aud  add  a seasoning 
of  pepper,  allspice,  salt,  aud  mushroom 
ketchup.  Thicken  the  sauce,  and  dishing 
the  sweetbreads  very  hot,  pour  the  sauce 
over  them  through  a sieve. 

SWEETBREAD  ROASTED.  — Trim  a 
fine  and  particularly  tresh  sweetbread; 
parboil  it  tor  five  miuutes.  and  throw  it  iuto 
a basin  of  cold  water.  Roast  it  plain,  or 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  aud  prepare 
some  fine  bread  crumbs.  Wheu  the  sweet- 
bread 18  cold,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a cloth  ; 
ruu  a lark-spit  or  a skewer  through  it,  and 
tie  it  on  the  ordinary  spit;  egg  it  with  a 
paste- brush;  powder  it  well  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  roust  it. 

SWEE-TBREAD,  WITH  IlERDS.  — Chop 
flue  parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms;  mix 
with  lliem  a piece  of  butter  and  some  white 
pepper.  I’ut  the  sweetbread  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  some  strips  of  fat  bacon  at  the 
bottom,  add  half  a glass  of  white  wine,  the 
same  quantity  of  stock,  and  let  it  stew 
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slowly ; when  they  are  well  done,  take  them 
out,  skim  the  sauce,  and  add  a little  conlis 
or  stock  if  too  much  reduced,  and  pour  it 
hot  over  the  sweetbread  when  you  serve. 

SWEETBRE.\D,  with  Mushrooms.— 
Choose  sweetbreads,  larafe  and  white.  Soak 
and  blanch  them  in  boilin"  water  till  they 
are  firm.  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  stew 
them  in  some  prood  stock  with  mushroom 
sauce.  Take  them  up.  Boil  down  the 
sauce,  and,  when  well  reduced,  thicken  w>th 
the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  season  with  a 
little  blanched  parsley,  delicately  minced, 
and  a little  lemon-juice. 

ST7EET  CAKES.— To  a pound  and  a half 
of  well-dried  flour  add  the  same  quantity 
of  fresh  butter,  washed  in  orange- flower 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  powdered  and 
sifted  loaf-sugar;  mix  the  flour  and  sugar 
together,  rub  in  the  butter,  and  add  tlie 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  with  a little 
cream  ; make  it  into  a stiif  paste,  roll  it  to 
the  thickness  of  a tive-shilling  piece,  cut  it 
into  shapes,  and  bake  on  a floured  tin. 

CW  Elour,  ijlb. ; butter,  l jib. ; orange- 
flower  water,  sufficient;  sugar,  jib.  ; eggs, 
3 yolks  ; cream,  sufficient. 

SWEETMEAT  FRITTERS.- Cut  small, 
any  sort  of  candied  fruit,  and  heat  it  witli  a 
bit  of  fresh  butter,  some  good  milk,  and  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel ; when  quite  hot, 
stir  in  enough  of  flour  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
paste  ; take  it  off  the  fire,  and  work  in  eight 
or  ten  eggs,  two  at  a time;  when  cold,  form 
the  fritters,  and  fry,  and  serve  them  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed  over  them. 

SWEETMEATS.  Directions  for 
Making.— In  preparing  sugar  for  sweet- 
meats, let  it  be  entirely  dissolved  before  it 
is  put  on  the  fire.  If  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  allow  about  half  a pint  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  sugar.  If  the  sugar  is  boiled 
before  the  fruit  is  added  to  it,  it  will  be 
improved  in  clearness  by  passing  it  through 
a flannel  bag.  Skim  off  the  brown  scum  all 
the  time  the  sugar  is  boiling.  If  sweetmeats 
are  boiled  too  long,  they  lose  their  flavour 
and  become  ol'  a dark  colour.  If  boiled  too 
short  a time,  they  will  not  keep  well. 

SWEET  SAUCE.— Put  a little  melted 
butter  and  half  a pint  of  wafer  in  a sauce- 
pan ; let  it  boil ; add  a little  flour,  to  thicken 
it,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  a wineglassful  of 
brandy  or  sherry,  and  sweeten  to  taste  with 
loafsugar.  Serve  in  a tureen  or  butter-boat. 

SWEET  WILLIAM.-The  sweet-william 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown  flowers  of 
the  borders ; and  it  is  only  when  desired 
to  perpetuate  a particular  variety  that  any 
difficulty  is  created.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  March  or  April,  and  the  bed  kept 
very  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  p’ants  are 
large  enough  to  plant  out,  about  nine  indies 
apart,  in  good  ricli  soil  of  almost  any  kind 
When  they  bloom,  we  have  only  to  observe 
if  any  of  tlie  plants  are  worth  propagating. 
The  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  may 
be  torn  down,  and  planted  under  hand- 
glasses, or  they  may  be  layered  like  car- 
nations. But  these,  ns  in  all  other  tlower- 
seeds  promiscuously  obtained  or  purchased 
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in  the  ordinary  way,  rarely  give  yery 
good  varieties.  It  is  better  to  procure  a few 
clioice  plants  and  save  our  own  seeds. 
Double  sweet-williams  are  to  be  purchased, 
and  they  yield  seed  which  will  generally 
give  a lurther  choice  of  double  kinds,  and 
usually  better  tlnan  their  originals.  The 
flower  requires  great  perseverance  before  it 
will  be  produced  in  a superior  state.  The 
edges  are  naturally  serrated  very  much, 
and  the  colours  of  many  descriptions  are 
speckled  and  indistinct,  but  there  are 
varieties  with  smooth  edges,  thick  petals, 
and  of  a good  colour,  extremely  small; 
nevertheless,  they  are  susceptible  of  much 
improvement.  The  side  shoots  are,  when 
rooted,  planted  out  in  the  same  way  as 
seedlings,  whether  they  are  larger  or  struck 
under  glass,  although  the  plant  has  been  set 
down  as  a biennial.  If  we  discover  among 
our  seedlings  any  one  a better  colour  than 
usual,  or  a thicker  or  smoother  petal,  or 
singularly  marked,  or  with  any  other  point 
deserving  notice,  it  should  be  propagated  by 
the  bottom  shoots  for  itself,  and  the  seed 
should  be  carefully  sowed  for  the  chance  of 
more  improved  varieties  ; but  we  should 
invariably  pull  up  and  throw  away  every- 
thing that  is  common  as  soon  as  a single 
flower  opens  to  show  its  character,  because, 
if  we  allow  a bad  one  to  remain,  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  spoil  a good  bed  of  the  seed. 
There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  sweet-william 
becoming  a very  grand  show-flower,  there 
is  nothing  to  limit  the  size  or  the  bright- 
ness of  the  colour,  and  perhaps  the  perfec- 
tion, which  would  be  scarlet  and  black;  and 
these  have  already  been  seen  approaching 
very  closely  in  ill-shaped  varieties. 

SWELLINGS.  — Swellings  are  of  two 
kinds ; first,  those  which  are  the  result  ot 
blows,  falls,  or  bruises,  in  which  the  injured 
part,  from  the  rupture  of  a small  vessel 
beneath  the  cuticle,  instantly  pufl's  up  ; and 
secondly,  a slowly  increasing  tumour,  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  attended  with 
heat,  redness,  and  pain,  and  after  a time, 
withasenseot  fluctuation:  this  is  an  abscess. 
Tliere  are  other  kinds  of  swellings,  as  of 
the  glands,  all  having  different  names  ; but 
these  belong  to  the  order  of  tumours.  The 
treatment,  \t)V  the  first-named  description  of 
swelling,  consists  in  applying  a piece  of  lint 
soaked  in  the  extract  of  lead  to  the  part, 
and  continuing  the  application  till  the 
swelling  subsides.  For  the  second-named 
swellings,  the  first  object  is.  if  possible, 
to  suppress  the  swelling,  and  promote 
absorption  ; for  this  purpose  the  anne.xed 
lotion  is  to  be  applied  cold,  on  rags  con- 
stuntiy  wetted.  Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  j oz. 

Sal  ammoniac.  . . . 2 drachms. 

Camplior  water  ...  20  ozs. 

Vinegar 4 ozs. 

Dissolve,  and  make  a lotion.  When,  in 
spite  of  the  cold  application,  the  swelling 
enlarges  and  theheatand  throbbing  increase, 
the  lotion  must  be  set  aside,  and  hot 
poultices  or  fomentations  substituted,  till 
the  abscess  is  fit  to  open. 
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SWIMMING.— Tho  lirst  thing  la  to  con- 
quer timidity.  The  whoie  aucceaa  of  swim- 
ming mainiy  depends  upon  conlldence.  £et 
it  be  understood  tiiat  water  is  rauoii  more 
buoyant  than  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this 
quality  tends  to  support  the  body,  to  raise 
it  rattier  than  to  iet  it  sink.  Take  a bladder 
filled  with  air,  and  try  to  thrust  it  into  the 
water;  the  resistance  will  be  very  great. 
Within  the  body  of  every  swimmer  tliere  is 
a similar  air-distended  vessel,  which  acts  in 
the  same  manner  under  like  circumstances ; 
so  that  the  lirst  sensation  experienced  by  a 
person  going  into  the  water  is  the  tendency 
to  re- appear  upon  its  surface.  Timid  boys 
often  walk  into  the  water.  The  best  way 
is  to  get  an  elder  friend  to  take  hold  of  you, 
with  your  full  consent,  of  course,  and  dip 
you  over  head  and  ears.  You  will  soon  find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  come  up  again.  A 
sloping  descent  should  be  chosen,  without 
holes  or  irregularities,  so  that  you  may 
choose  your  own  depth.  Dr.  Franklin’s 
advice  upon  this  point  is  as  follows:— 
“ Choose  a place  where  the  water  deepens 
gradually,  walk  coolly  into  it  until  you  are 
up  to  your  breast ; then  turn  round  your  face 
to  the  shore,  and  let  an  egg  be  thrown  into 
the  water;  the  circumstance  of  the  egg  not 
being  broken  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom, 
will  prove  to  you  what  is  asserted  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  water  between  the  swimmer 
and  the  sliore.  The  egg  must  lie  in  the 
water  so  deep  that  you  cannot  reach  to  take 
it  up  except  by  diving  for  it.  To  encourage 
yourself,  in  order  to  do  this,  reflect  that 
your  progress  will  be  from  deep  to  shallow 
water,  and  that  at  any  time  you  may  by 
bringing  your  legs  under  you  and  standing 
on  the  bottom,  raise  your  head  far  above  the 
water;  then  plunge  under  it  with  your  eyes 
wide  open.  They  must  be  kept  open  before 
going  under,  as  you  cannot  open  the  eyelids 
afterwards,  from  the  weight  of  water  above 
you.  Now  turn  yourself  towards  the  egg, 
and  endeavour  by  the  action  of  your  hands 
and  feet  against  the  water  to  get  forward, 
till  within  reach  of  it.  But  in  whatever 
way  you  (at  first)  enter  the  water,  it 
is  advisable  to  wet  the  head  and  neck 
either  previously  or  immediately  after- 
wards. This  is  fur  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  A common 
method  with  beginners  is  to  walk  or  run 
boldly  in,  and  when  in  to  plunge  the 
head  and  neck  beneath  the  water.  But 
let  not  the  tyro  be  ashamed,  though 
he  may  be  seen  at  first  timidly  to  d:p 
one  toe  in,  and  shiveringly  withdraw  it.” 
AYe  advise  young  practitioners,  when  they 
cannot  obtain  the  personal  assistance  of 
some  friend  proficient  in  the  art,  to 
procure  a set  of  cork  floats,  which  may 
be  easily  made.  Any  cork-cutter  will 
supply  you  with  material  enough  for  less 
than  a shilling.  , Six  or  eight  cylindiical 
pieces  are  strung  together  with  a piece  of 
rope,  or  a thong  of  leather ; the  lengtli  of 
this  rope  or  thong  may  be  regulated  by 
your  fancy  or  taste.  Their  usenetd  scarcely 
be  pointed  out ; passing  under  the  armpits, 
the  young  bather  lies  upon  them,  and 
throwing  up  his  legs,  begins  his  familiarities 


with  the  limpid  element.  As  a support  to 
the  head  and  shoulders,  they  are  undoubtedly 
efficient,  but,  of  course,  they  interfere  with 
the  progress  forward,  and  it  is  therefore 
best,  as  soon  as  the  slightest  confidence  in 
the  water  has  been  obtained,  to  discard  the 
corks  altogether.  It  has  been  objected  to 
their  use  that  they  induce  a lazy  reliance 
upon  an  artificial  aid,  and  obviafe  the  neces- 
sary exertion  which,  while  it  would  support 
the  body  without  them,  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  limbs ; but  a more 
valid  objection  is,  that  they  sometimes 
get  shifted  out  of  their  place,  and  tend  to 
send  the  legs  upwards  instead  of  the  head. 
In  the  swimmer’s  first  attempt,  his  head 
should  be  a little  thrown  back,  his  chest 
gently  pressed  on  the  u'ater,  resting,  as  it 
were,  his  chin  upon  its  surface;  his  hands 
joined  palm  to  palm,  or  thumb  to  thumb, 
either  will  do,  the  fingers  and  thumb  of 
each  hand  brought  close  together,  like  the 
webbed  feet  of  ducks ; let  him  spring  forward 
from  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
out  his  arms  before  him  to  their  greatest 
reach  ; the  legs  at  the  same  moment  should 
make  a motion  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
arms.  Fig.  1 shows  the  kind  of  attitude  the 


Fig.  1. 


body  should  assume  at  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke.  Alter  the  spring  forward,  the 
hands  should  turn,  with  the  palms  outwards, 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  close  together,  and 
the  latter  downwards;  scoop  the  water, 
and  describe  an  arc  of  ninety,  of  which  the 
shoulders  form  the  centre.  In  bringing 
them  to  the  first  position,  they  are  swept  to 
the  sides  as  low  as,  but  at  some  distance 
from,  the  hips ; the  arras  are  brought 
close  to  the  sides,  the  elbows  bend  up- 
wards, and  the  wrists  downwards,  so  as 
to  let  the  hands  hang  momentarily  down. 
This  will  suffice  to  send  the  body  forward, 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
action  in  order  to  continue  its  progression. 
Do  not  let  the  hands  or  feet  cut  the  surface 
of  the  water:  keep  them  beneath  it,  the 
feet  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half,  and 
the  hand.s  a few  inches.  It  is  with  swim- 
ming as  with  most  other  things,  whether 
arts  or  sports,  the  best  practitioners  make 
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the  least  splash.  There  is  a difference 
between  diving  and  plunging.  Tlie  former 
is  for  deep  water,  the  latter  is  for  shallow 
streams,  and  gradual  descents.  Fig.  2 


Fig.  2. 

exhibits  the  proper  attitude  for  diving. 
In  this  case  the  head  is  brought  down 
towards  the  chest;  the  arms  stretched 
forward  as  in  an  intensely  supplicating 
position,  the  hands  forming  a point;  the 
legs  and  thighs  make  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  and  the  knees  touch  the  shoulders. 
The  plunge  must  then  he  made  fearlessly  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  a somersault  is 
not  the  consequence.  When  the  diver  has 
gone  as  deep  us.  he  intends,  or  wishes,  he 
may,  by  raising  and  depressing  the  arms, 
rise  to  the  surface.  This  practice  is.  of 
course,  only  fit  for  experienced  swimmers. 
In  the  shallou)  water  plunge,  fig.  3,  the 


Fig.  3. 

learner  must  throw  his  body  as  far  forward 
into  tlie  stream  as  he  is  able.  When  he 
reaches  the  water  he  must  raise  his  head, 
straighten  his  back,  and  take  the  first 
position  described  above;  see  fig.  1.  But 
there  is  a good  method  of  going  into  the 
water,  called  the  feet  foremost  plunge,  which 
should  be  practised,  as  it  may  often  happen 
that  that  method  of  jumping  into  a stream 
may  be  the  most  desirable,  as,  for  instance, 
in  attempting  the  rescue  of  aplaymate.  The 
young  swimmer,  therefore,  should  endeavour 
to  become  accustomed  to  it.  In  this  case, 
the  legs,  arms,  and  head  are  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly stiff  and  immoveable,  and  in  no  case 
969 


to  throw  the  limbs  into  any  other  attitude. 
It  will  very  soon  be  found  that  nothing  can 
prevent  the  diver  returning  to  the  surface 
almost  immediately.  In  hand  over  hand 
swimming,  the  body  appears  to  begraceluliy 
running  ; see  fig.  4.  'The  right  hand  is  raised 
from  the  water  behind,  describes  an  arc  in 
the  air  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  and 
re-enters  the  water  edgewise  ; immediately 
it  is  turned  palm  dow'nwards,  and  con- 
tinuing the  circle  beneath  the  water,  acts 
like  a paddle  in  propelling  the  body  ; simul- 
taneously the  body  is  turned  upon  the  right 
side,  and  the  right  leg  kicked  backwards 
to  its  full  extent.  When  the  right  hand 
has  reached  a point  near  the  thigh,  which  it 
evades  by  a slight  turn,  the  swimmer  com- 
mences to  turn  on  his  left  side;  the  left 
hand  and  body  then  do  what  the  right 
hand  and  foot  have  done,  and  so  hand  over 
hand  swimming  is  accomplished.  Swim- 
ming on  the  side  is  often  adopted  as  a relief 


Fig.  4. 

to  the  swimmer,  when  fatigued  with 
the  ordinary  swimming  motion.  To  do 
this,  elevate  the  left  shoulder,  thrust  for- 
w'ard  the  right  arm  along  the  surface,  and 
with  the  palm  hollowed,  scoop  the  water 
towards  the  chest,  raising  the  left  and  right 
hand  alternately  with  the  thumbs  down- 
wards, in  the  manner  of  an  oar.  The  feet 
are  struck  out  in  the  usual  way.  Balancing. — 
Let  the  head  fall  gently  back  till  the  chin  is 
just  upon  a level  with  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  back  of  the  head  immersed.  The 
arms,  and  even  the  legs,  may  be  crossed  (see 
Jig.  51,  and  the  swimmer  is  “ balancing.  ” To 
perform  this  feat,  coolness  is  required  : the 
water  should  be  smooth  and  unruffled  by 
any  cause,  as  any  wave,  however  trifling, 
may  send  the  water  into  the  nose  and 
eyes  of  the  performer,  and  disturb  his 
balancing;  since  all  feats  of  floating  are 
dependent  upon  the  natural  truth  that  the 
air  within  thecavity  of  thechest,is  sullicient, 
rightly  managed,  to  support  the  body  in  the 
water.  If  the  balancer  stretches  out  his 
arms  at  their  full  length,  and  brings  them 
in  a line  behind  his  head,  his  legs  and  feet 
will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water — his 
toes  will  appear  above  it,  and  he  will  lie 
like  a plank  upon  the  water  for  any  length 
of  time  he  pleases.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
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fact  that  the  lungs  have  now  become  the 
centre  of  the  body,  tlie  head  and  arms  at 
one  end  balancing  the  legs  and  feet  at  the 
other.  To  swim  on  the.  bad,  feet  first.— 
Proceed  as  described  at  the  commencement 


f'ig.  5. 

of  the  directions  for  balancing,  allowing  the 
head  to  fall  gently  backwards;  press  the 
hands  downwards  and  backwards,  with  the 
palms  slightly  hollowed.  The  feet  will  im- 
mediately rise  to  the  surface,  when  the 
hands  may  be  used  to  press  the  water 
exactly  as  oars  ; propel  the  body  forward 
by  successive  strokes,  the  hands  being  raised 
edgewise,  and  passed  gently  along  the  sides 
till  they  descend  for  another  stroke.  To 
swim  on  the  back,  head fir.^t. — Tliis  is  to  be  done 
in  several  ways.  Method  the  first:  Throw 
your  head  gently  back,  as  seen  in  Jig.  G, 
bringing  your  I'eet  to  the  surface;  let 
your  arms  lie  close  down  by  your  sides, 
moving  your  hands  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  sculling,  with  a quick  thrusting 


Fig.  G. 

motion  towards  the  feet,  returning  edge- 
wise, thumbs  first,  by  bending  the  arms,  and 


pushing  again  towards  the  feet,  by  straight- 
ening the  arms  close  to  the  sides.  By  this 
plan  a very  quick  progress  through  the 
water  may  be  elfected,  and  it  may  be  conti- 
nued for  a long:  time.  Method  the  second: 
Throw  yourself  round  on  your  back,  without 
stopping  (we  will  suppose  that  you  are 
swimming  in  the  manner  first  described), 
and  you  will  retain  some  of  the  impetus 
already  acquired.  Then  let  both  arms  and 
liands  describe  segments  of  circles  in  a back- 
ward direction,  like  the  paddle-wheels  of  a 
steamer ; or  you  may  vary  this,  but  letting 
the  arms  circulate  alternately,  as  in  the 
liand  over  hand  swimming.  Method  the 
third  : Both  liands  and  arms  are  used,  as  in 
the  last  method,  but  in  addition,  the  feet  and 
legs  are  used  in  a thrusting  action.  Tlie 
motion  with  the  legs  takes  place  while  the 
bands  are  in  the  air.  Treading  water.  — To  do 
this,  allow  your  feet  to  descend  perpendi- 
cularly on  the  water,  and  by  an  action  simi- 
lar to  that  of  stepping  up  a ladder,  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  your  head  and  neck  above 
the  surface.  The  hands  may  be  made  to 
assist  materially  by  a kind  of  pawing 
motion,  the  back  upwards  in  the  downward 
stroke.  In  regaining  their  position  they 
turn  sideways.  By  the  union  of  the  powers 
of  the  hands  and  leet,  treading  water  may 
be  continued  for  a length  of  time.  By 
inclining  the  body  to  the  left  or  right,  you 
may  advance  in  any  directiim  you  choose 
although  the  progress  will  be  but  slow. 
There  are  a variety  of  feats  to  be  performed 
in  the  water  which,  when  you  have  con- 
quered your  first  timidity,  you  may  easily 
do:  such  as  trimming  the  toe-nails,  holding 
one  leg  out— which  may  be  best  learned 
from  the  observation  of  other  and  older 
swimmers. 

SWISS  CREAM.— Flavour  with  lemon- 
peel  one  pint  of  cream  (leaving  out  a little 
to  mix  with  two  teaspnonfuls  of  fine  dried 
flour  to  a smooth  batter) ; add  six  ounces  of 
lump  sugar;  put  the  cream  and  sugar  into 
a saucepan,  and,  when  boiling,  add  by 
degrees  the  flour;  simmer  four  or  five 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time ; pour  it  out, 
and,  when  cold,  mi.x  with  it  by  degrees  the 
juice  of  two  lemons.  Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  macaroons,  put  part  of  them  in  a 
dish,  and  pour  over  them  a gla.^s  of  white 
wine,  then  part  of  the  cream,  then  maca- 
roons and  cream  again ; ornament  with 
sliced  citron.  It  should  be  made  some 
hours  before  wanted. 

SWISS  BUDDING. -Butter  a pie-dish, 
and  put  into  it  a layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then 
a layer  of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  over  moist 
sugar,  then  a layer  ol  bread  crtimhs,  next  ot 
apples  and  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is 
filled,  finishing  with  a thick  layer  of  crumbs ; 
melt  fresh  butter  and  pour  over  it.  Grate 
in  a little  nutmeg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

SWOONING.— A gradual  fainting  away, 
with  a complete  or  partial  loss  of  conscious- 
ness.—See  Fainting. 

SYLLABU  B,  Lkmon. — To  a pint  of  cream 
put  a pound  of  refined  sugar,  the  juice  of 
seven  lemons,  grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
into  a pint  of  white  wine  and  half  a pint  of 
canary ; then  put  the  whole  into  a deep  pot, 
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and  whisk  it  lor  half  an  hour.  Put  it  in 
glasses  the  night  before  it  is  wanted.  It  is 
better  for  standing  two  or  tliree  days;  but 
it  will  keep  a week  if  required. 

ijg*  Cream,  1 pint;  sugar,  lib.;  lemons, 
juice  of  7,  rinds  of  2;  white  wine,  1 pint; 
canary  wine,  r pint. 

SYLLABUb,  Somersetshire.— Put  into 
a large  bowl  a pint  of  port  wine  and  a pint 
of  sherry  ; sweeten  to  taste.  Then  fill  the 
bowl  up  witli  milk,  and.  after  letting  it 
stand  for  twenty  minutes,  cover  it  well  «ith 
clouted  cream ; grate  nutmeg  over  all,  add 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  strew  thickly  with 
nonpareil  comfits. 

Port  wine,  1 pint;  sherry,  1 pint; 
sugar  to  sweeten  ; milk  and  clouted  cream, 
sufficient ; nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  to  flavour. 

SYLLABUB,  Stafeordsiiire.— Put  a 
pint  of  cider  into  a bowl,  with  a wineglass- 
tul  of  brandy,  some  sugar  and  nutmeg. 
Pour  a quart  of  new  warm  milk  into  it  from 
afug  held  up  liigh,  and  moved  in  a circular 
direction.  Grate  nutmeg  on  the  top,  or 
strew  witli  nonpareil  comfits. 

Cider,  l pint;  brandy,  1 wineglassful; 
sugar,  to  sweeten;  nutmeg,  to  flavour; 
milk,  1 quart. 

SYLLABUB,  Whipped. —Make  a strong 
whip,  as  for  trifle.  Mix  a pint  of  cream 
with  half  a pint  of  .oweet  wine,  sugar  to 
taste,  and  flavour  with  the  juice  and  grated 
peel  of  a lemon  and  a little  cinnamon. 
Stir  this  briskly,  and  fill  the  glasses  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  brim.  With  a spoon,  lay  a 
little,  of  the  whip  lightly  on  the  top  of  each. 

1^"  Whip,  as  for  trifle;  cream,  1 pint; 
siveet  wine,  J pint ; sugar,  to  sweeten  ; 
lemon-juice,  rind,  aud  cinnamon,  to  flavour. 

SYPHON.  — Tills  implement  is  frequently 
found  convenient  for  transferring  beer  or 
other  liquor  from  one  vessel  to  another,  as 
by  its  aid  the  liquor  may  be  decanted  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment;  and,  also,  the 
liquor  can  be  thus  transferred  without 
making  any  aperture  in  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  vessel.  For  ordinary  purposes,  such  a 
syphon  us  that  seen  in  the  engraving  will 


do.  To  use  it,  the  short  end  must  be  placed 
in  the  liquor  to  be  decanted,  and  by  sucking 
with  the  mouth  or  other  method,  througii 
the  other  end,  it  must  be  raised  in  the  tube 
so  as  to  run  out ; and  it  will  then  continue 
to  run  of  itseif  until  the  vessel  is  emptied. 
But,  as  sucking  by  the  mouth  is  on  many 
accounts  iucouvenient,  the  same  efl'ect  may 
be  produced  by  inverting  the  syphon,  and 
tilling  it  with  the  liquor;  then  keeping  the  I 


two  ends  stopped  with  the  finger,  or  other- 
wise, introduce  the  short  end  into  the 
liquor,  unstop  the  ends  of  the  syphon,  and 
tlie  liquor  will  flow.  In  the  syphon  it  is 
essential  that  the  leg  through  which  the 
liquor  flows  shall  be  longer  than  the  other, 
ns  the  whole  action  depends  upon  this  ; for 
it  is  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the 
longer  leg  that  overbalances  that  of  the 
shorter  leg.  Small  glass  syphons  are  sold 
of  both  forms  A and  B,  and  are  found 
extremely  useful  for  decanting  many  liquids, 
wliere  it  is  desirable  to  draw  tlie  fluid  from 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom,  and  where 
any  disturbance  would  be  injurious. 

SY'RUP.— A saturated,  or  nearly  satu- 
rated, solution  of  sugar  in  water,  either 
simple,  flavoured,  or  medicated.  In  the 
preparation  of  syrups,  care  should  be  taken 
to  employ  the  best  refined  sugar,  and  either 
distilled  water  or  filtered  rain  water;  by 
which  they  will  be  rendered  much  less  liable 
to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  will  be 
pel  lectly  transparent  without  the  trouble  of 
clarification.  When  inferior  sugar  is  em- 
ployed, clarification  is  always  necessary. 
This  is  beat  done  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in 
the  water,  or  other  aqueous  dissolvent,  in 
the  cold,  and  then  beating  up  a little  of  the 
cold  syrup  witli  some  white  of  egg,  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  cold  water,  until  the  mixture 
froths  well.  This  must  be  added  to  the 
syrup  in  the  boiler,  aud  tlie  whole  whisked 
up  to  a good  froth.  Heat  should  now  be 
applied,  and  the  scum  which  forms  removed 
from  time  to  time  with  a clean  skimmer. 
As  soon  as  the  syrup  begins  to  slightly 
simmer,  it  must  be  removed  from  the 
tire,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
cooled  a little,  when  it  should  be  again 
skimmed,  if  necessary,  and  then  passed 
through  clean  flannel.  When  vegeta- 
ble infusions  or  solutions  enter  into  the 
cjinposition  of  syrups,  they  should  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  transparent  by  filtration  or 
clarification  before  being  added  to  the  sugar. 
Tlie  proper  quantity  of  sugar  for  syrups  will, 
in  general,  be  found  to  be  two  pounds  to 
every  imperial  pint  of  water  or  thin  aqueous 
fluid.  'I'liese  proportions,  allowing  for  the 
water  that  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the 
process,  are  those  best  calculated  to  produce 
a syrup  of  the  proper  consistence,  and 
possessing  good  keeping  qualities.  In  the 
preparation  of  syrups,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  employ  as  little  heat  as 
possible,  as  a solution  of  sugar,  even  when 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  boiling-  water, 
undergoes  slow  decomposition.  A good 
plan  is  to  pour  the  water,  cold,  over  the 
sugar,  and  to  allow  the  two  to  remain  toge- 
ther for  a few  hours,  in  a covered  vessel, 
occasionally  stirring,  and  then  to  apply  a 
gentle  heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a 
water-bath)  to  finish  the  solution.  It  is 
erroneously  thought  by  some  persons  that 
a syrup  cannot  be  properly  prepared  unless 
it  is  well  boiled ; but  if  this  method  be 
adopted,  the  ebullition  should  only  be  of  the 
gentlest  kind,  and  should  be  checked  after 
tlie  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  thicken  a syrup  by  boiling, 
a few  fragments  of  glass  should  be  intro- 
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duced,  in  order  to  lower  tlio  boilinp:  point. 
To  make  hifilily  transparent  syrups,  the 
sugar  sliould  be  in  n single  lump,  and  by 
prelerenoe  taken  I'rora  tlie  bottom  or  broad 
end  of  the  loaf;  as,  when  taken  from  the 
end,  or  if  it  be  powdered  or  bruised,  tlie 
syrup  will  be  more  or  less  cloudy.  Syrups 
are  judged  to  be  sulficiently  boiled  when 
some  taken  up  in  a spoon  pours  out  like  oil ; 
or,  a drop  cooled  on  tlie  tliumb-nail,  gives  a 
proper  thread  when  touched.  When  a thin 
skill  appears  on  blowing  the  syrup,  it  is 
judged  to  be  completely  saturated.  The 
practice  of  completely  saturating  the  water 
with  sugar  is  a bad  one.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a syrup  with  a very  slight 
excess  of  water  keeps  better  than  one  fully 
saturated.  In  the  latter  case,  a portion  of 
sugar  generally  crystallizes  out  on  standing, 
and  thus,  by  e.xtracting  sugar  from  the 
remainder  of  the  syrup,  so  weakens  it,  that 
it  rapidly  ferments  and  spoils.  This  change 
proceeds  at  a rapidity  proportionate  to  the 
temperature.  Saturated  syrup,  kept  in  a 
vessel  that  is  frequently  uncorked  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  soon  loses  sufficient  water, 
by  evaporation  from  its  surface,  to  cause 
the  formation  of  minute  crystals  of  sugar, 
which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
continue  to  increase  in  size  at  the  expense 
of  the  sugar  in  the  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  syrups  containing  too  much  water 
also  rapidly  ferment,  and  become  acescent; 
but  of  the  two,  this  is  the  lesser  evil,  and 
may  be  more  easily  prevented.  The  pre- 
servation of  syrups  is  beat  promoted  by 
keeping  them  in  a moderately  cool,  but  not 
very  cold  place.  They  are  better  kept  in 
small  rather  than  in  large  bottles,  as  the 
longer  a bottle  lasts  the  more  frequently  it 
will  be  opened,  and,  consequently,  the  more 
it  will  be  exposed  to  the  air.  15y  bottling 
syrups  while  boiling  hot,  and  immediately 
corking  down  and  tying  the  bottles  over 
with  bladder,  perfectly  air-tight,  they  may 
be  preserved,  even  at  a summer  heat,  for 
years  without  I'ermenting  or  losing  their 
transparency.  The  crystallization  of  syrup, 
unless  it  be  over-saturated  with  sugar,  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a little 
acetic  or  citric  acid.  The  fermentation 
of  syrups  may  be  effectually  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  a little  sulphite  of 
potassa  or  of  lime.  Fermenting  syrups 
may  be  immediately  restored  by  exposing 
the  vessel  containing  them  to  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  In  making 
the  above  additions  to  syrup,  care  must  be 
had  not  to  mix  incompatible  substances. 
Thus,  in  general,  the  two  methods  referred 
to  cannot  be  practised  together. 


T. 


TABLE.— A well-known  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  made  in  a variety  of  forms, 
according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
Dining-tables  are  necessarily  of  various  sizes 


and  shapes,  to  suit  the  apartments,  number 
ol  guests,  and  other  circumstances.  Nume- 
rous methods  have  been  contrived  for  in- 
creasing the  size  of  tables  on  occasion,  and 
of  causing  them  to  occupy  less  space  when 
out  of  use.  One  of  the  most  usual  is  the 
common  dining-table  made  of  mahogany, 
with  a fixed  centre  part,  and  folding  leaves 
or  flaps,  supported  by  fly-rails  and  legs  to 
draw  out  or  put  back  when  the  table  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  apartment.  These 
tables  may  be  square  or  round.  One  kind 
of  them,  called  a cottage  dining-table,  has 
the  fixed  centre  not  above  eighteen  inches 
wide,  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible 
when  put  away.  A square  table  may  be 
increased  to  an  oblong  one  by  having  fly- 
brackets  on  which  may  be  laid  loose  flaps. 
These  flaps  are  fixed  in  their  places  by  pegs 
that  drop  into  holes  in  tlie  brackets ; and 
they  may  be  strengthened  by  projecting  iron 
straps  let  into  the  table  below  the  top.  A 
thin  rail  may  be  put  on,  with  hinges  to  fold 
down,  and  conceal  the  flaps  when  the  table 
is  to  be  square.  When  a very  long  dining- 
table  is  required,  the  usual  method  is  to 
have  the  table  that  generally  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  dining- room,  whether  square 
or  round,  so  contrived  that  it  separates 
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in  two  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  having 
loose  flaps  placed  between,  supported  by 
slides  called  lopers,  that  draw,  forming  a 
series  of  joists,  the  whole  still  resting  only 
upon  four  legs  of  the  original  table;  this 
method  is  extremely  convenient,  as  it  pre- 
vents any  more  legs  coming  in  the  way  of 
the  guests.  In  this  manner  a table  may  be 
made  nine  feet  long,  and  without  requiring 
any  additional  support ; and  one  advantage 
of  this  construction  is  that  it  obviates  the 
inconvenience  which  frequently  arises  when 
the  feet  are  numerous,  and  the  floor  not 
perfectly  level.  The  flaps,  when  not  used, 
are  kept  in  cases  made  on  purpose,  and 
placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  a receptacle 
may  be  contrived  for  them  in  a sideboard. 
It  is  essential  that  the  case  in  which  they 
are  kept  should  have  openings  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  otherwise  the  flaps 
are  apt  to  warp  or  decay ; and  slips,  lined 
with  green  baize,  should  be  fixed  on  the 
case,  to  prevent  the  flaps  rubbing  against 
each  other,  or  being  stretched  on  taking  out 
or  putting  in.  Pembroke  tables  are  well- 
known  convenient  furniture,  frequently 
used  as  small  breakfast  or  dining-tables; 
it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  made  of 
well-seasoned  mahogauy,  otherwise,  from 
the  lightness  of  their  structure,  they  soon 
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become  rickety  ; on  tliis  account  (Vequently 
they  can  be  most  depended  upon  alter  they 
have  been  used  for  some  time.  Dressing 
tables  are  moat  useful  pieces  of  bedroom 
furniture.  Tlie  one  shown  in  the  engraving 


is  especially  so.  It  is  provided  with  two 
upper  drawers,  and  a frame  resembling  a 
drawer  externally,  of  the  length  of  the  table 
beneath.  To  this  frame  a bag  of  fluted  silk 
is  attached,  tapering  downwards,  and  reach- 
ing within  six  inches  of  the  floor,  leaving 
just  enough  of  space  to  allow  room  for  the 
feet  and  knees  when  the  lady  is  sitting 
before  the  table.  This  bag  pulls  out  like  a 
drawer,  and  has  a wooden  bottom,  to  which 
may  be  fixed  stands,  on  which  to  place 
bonnets  ; and  hooks  may  be  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  wooden  frame  from  which  the 
silk  bag  hangs,  on  which  to  place  caps. 
Pier  tables  are  thpse  , which  are  placed 
against  the  piers  between  the  windows; 
the  tops  are  generally  formed  of  some 
precious  marble  or  scagliola.  When  a slab 
of  the  pier  table  is  supported  by  what  is 
termed  in  aroliitecture  a console,  it  is  called  a 
console  table.  Pier  tables  are  likewise  sup- 
ported by  short  columns  or  grotesques,  and 
sometimes  they  contain  cabinets  or  book- 
shelves. Frequently,  ornamental  vases  or 
other  objects  of  vertu  are  placed  upon  them. 
If  there  are  mirrors  in  the  apartment,  they 
are  best  placed  over  the  pier  tables,  because 
the  light  from  the  windows  coming  full  on 
the  face  is  reflected  in  the  mirror.  Card 
tables  were  formerly  made  with  the  top  to 
fold,  one  half  of  which  was  supported  by 
two  of  the  legs,  which  were  made  to  turn 
out.  They  are  now  made  upon  au  improved 
construction,  by  which  they  can  likewise 
have  the  top  to  fold,  but  may  stand  upon  a 
single  pillar.  The  folding  top  is  made  to 
revolve  upon  the  frame,  until  it  comes  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  position,  when  it 
exposes  a well  in  the  frame,  in  which  the 
cards,  &c.,  are  kept;  and  it  is  then  opened, 
being  supported  by  the  frame,  which  it  en- 
tirely covers.  These  card-tables  are,  there- 
fore, capable  of  every  kind  of  embellish- 
ment as  well  as  any  occasional  tables,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  their  appearance  to 
distinguish  them  particularly  from  other 
tables.  Library  tables  require  to  be  made 
very  firm  and  solid.  The  top  is  usually 
covered  with  leather  for  writing  on,  and 
they  are  furnished  with  large  convenient 
drawers  for  holding  portfolios,  &c.  A table 
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of  this  kind,  termed  the  pedestal  library 
table,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient.  Ihe 
table  itself  rests  upon  a nest  of  drawers 
placed  at  either  end,  and  leaving  a space  in 
the  centre  to  admit  of  the  legs.  Fart  ot  the 
top  may  be  made  to  lift  up  as  a desk  to 
write  on,  and  a shallow  drawer  may  pull  out 
in  the  right  to  hold  ink.  pens,  &o.  ; and  also 
a shelf  may  be  made  to  draw  out  on  the  left, 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  lop  on  occasions. 
It  would  be  a convenient  addition,  though 
not  usual,  to  have  a cover  hinged  to  the 
back,  so  as  to  shut  over  the  top  entirely,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  everything  on  it 
occasionally  with  a lock,  without  disturbing 
or  putting  them  away,  and  this  oover,  when 
laid  back,  would  be  useful  to  give  more  room 
for  holding  papers.  This  table  might  like- 
wise be  made  with  doors  to  cover  all  the 
drawers,  in  which  case  one  lock  and  key 
would  serve  the  whole,  or  one  side  might 
be  fitted  up  for  portfolios,  or  large  books, 
maps,  &c.  Ladies  uork- tables  are  small 
tables  for  holding  the  lighter  articles  of 
their  work,  and  are  generally  fitted  up  tyith 
convenient  places  for  cottons,  needles,  pins, 
scissors,  &0.  They  are  sometimes  plain,  of 
mahogany,  with  small  drawers,  or  with  a 


silk  bag  fluted  with  a fringe,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  A work-table  may  also  be 
combined  with  one  for  writings  or  drawing, 
and  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  bag,  a 
desk,  to  raise  up,  lor  reading,  with  con- 
venient places  tor  writing  or  drawing 
materials,  with  a sliding  shelf  at  the  side. 

TABLE-COVERS,  to  Wash.— A bright 
windy  day  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Having 
first  taken  out  all  the  grease  spots  and 
stains,  put  the  table-cover  into  a tub  with 
clean  suds  of  white  soap  and  clear  water, 
warm,  but  not  too  hot  (in  which  have  been 
mixed  about  tw’O  tablespoon  tills  of  ox- gall), 
and  wash  and  squeeze  it  well.  Then  wash 
it  through  a second  lather,  somewhat 
weaker,  of  soap,  but  without  any  gall  in  it. 
Afterwards  rinse  it  through  light  luke- 
warm suds,  just  tinged  with  soap.  Instead 
of  wringing  (which  will  shrivel  it)  press  out 
as  much  of  the  water  as  you  can  with  your 
hands,  then  fold  it  up  in  a light  long  fold, 
and  roll  and  press  it  hard  with  both  liands 
on  a clean  ironing-table,  having  set  a tub  to 
catch  the  water  that  drips  from  it  during 
the  process.  Roll  it  always  from  you, 
towards  the  end  of  the  table.  When  the 
water  ceases  to  come  Irom  it,  sliake  and 
stretch  it  well,  and  dry  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ; but  not  by  the  fire.  Go  to  it 
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frequently  while  drying,  and  stretch  and  i 
shake  it.  While  it  is  yet  damp,  take  it  in, 
spread  it  on  an  ironing- slieet,  and  iron  It  ; 
on  tile  wrong  side,  pressing  it  hard.  i 

TABIjH,  Layino  out  of,— Tile  laying 
out  of  tile  table  for  the  various  repasts  of 
the  day,  is  as  follows  : For  breakfast,  a white  ; 
cloth  is  spread  over  the  table,  and  as  many 
cups  and  saucers  of  a large  size  are  arranged 
upon  it  as  there  are  persons  to  partake  of 
the  meal,  i'or  greater  convenience,  tlie 
lady  who  presides  at  the  breakfast- table 
sometimes  prel'ers  having  all  the  cups  and 
saucers  placed  at  her  left  hand.  There 
must  also  be  placed  the  tea-pot  or  ooifec- 
pot,  or  both,  as  may  be  required ; a milk 
jug,  with  hot  milk  in  it  for  the  coffee,  and 
another  with  cold  milk  for  the  tea ; a slop- 
basin,  spoons,  sugar-basin  and  tongs,  small 
plates  and  knives  and  forks,  egg-cups  and 
egg-spoons,  saltcellars,  mustaid-pot,  &o. 

A clean  bright  kettle,  filled  with  boiling 
water,  must  be  set  on  the  hob.  An  uncut 
loaf  on  a plate,  with  a knife ; a butter- 
dish and  knife.  If  cold  meat  be  taken  for 
breakfast,  it  should  be  placed  at  the  end  or 
side  of  the  table  opposite  the  presiding  lady, 
and  with  it  a carving-knife  and  fork.  If  au 
urn  is  used,  it  must  be  placed  behind  the 
teapot  on  a rug  or  mat.  For  dinner. — The 
first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  saltcellars  and 
castors  are  properly  supplied.  Theu  wipe 
the  bread-basket,  waiters,  spoons,  and 
sauce- ladles,  and  arrange  everything  re- 
quired upon  the  dinner-tray,  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  carried  into  the  dining-room. 
About  half  au  hour  before  dinner-time,  the 
table  should  be  dusted,  and  the  cloth  neatly 
spread  over  it,  taking  care  that  the  centre 
pattern  of  the  cloth,  if  it  have  one,  be 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  tray 
should  then  be  taken  to  the  dining-room, 
and  set  in  a convenient  corner  for  trans- 
ferring the  things  from  it  to  the  table.  In 
placing  the  various  articles,  first  put  a salt- 
cellar at  each  corner  of  the  table,  if  there 
are  four;  if  only  two,  one  at  one  corner  of 
the  table  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the 
corresponding  corner  at  the  bottom  ; laying 
either  one  or  two  tablespoons  by  the  side  of 
each.  Then  place  a carving-knife  and  fork, 
and  a gravy  spoon,  and  a plain  knife  and 
fork  inside  of  the  carvers  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  and  the  same  at  the  bottom ; the 
handle  of  the  gravy  spoon  to  the  right  hand, 
and  the  bowl  to  the  lelt.  At  the  top  of  the 
table,  lay  the  fish  slice  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  the  bottom  the  soup-ladle;  then 
place  a knife  and  fork,  a dessert-spoon,  a 
tumbler,  a wine-glass,  and  a piece  of  bread, 
for  each  person  who  is  about  to  dine.  The 
bread  should  be  laid  at  the  l^ft  hand  of  each 
guest,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the 
glasses,  which  are  on  the  right.  A water 
decanter  should  be  placed  at  each  corner  of 
the  table,  if  there  are  four  ; if  only  two,  one 
at  each  ol  the  two  remote  corners,  or  one 
in  the  middle  at  each  side  of  the  table.  If 
water  decanters  are  not  used,  fill  a jug 
with  spring  water,  and  set  it  on  the  side- 
board ready  to  fill  the  tumblers,  as  the 
company  may  require.  If  the  dishes  are  not 
too  numerous,  they  should  be  conveyed  to 


the  dining-room  on  a tray  ; but  if  the  tray 
will  not  contain  them,  tliey  may  be  taken 
up  separately.  For  tea.— Place  the  teapot 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tray  in  front  of 
the  lady  who  makes  tea;  the  sugar-basin, 
milk- jug,  and  slop-basin,  behind  the  teapot; 
and  around,  cups,  saucers  and  teaspoons, 
one  fur  each  person.  A small  plate  should 
be  also  laid  for  each  person ; the  toast,  if 
any,  under  a cover  ; cake,  if  usually  taken  ; 
and  a small  cottage  loaf,  with  a butter-dish 
and  a knife;  or,  it  preferred,  a piate  of 
nicely- cut  thin  bread  and  butter.  For 
supper.— When  there  is  no  one  to  provide 
for  but  the  family,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
tray  with  open  hinges.  Over  this  a cioth  is 
laid,  and  the  things  required  placed  on  it, 
as  upon  a table.  When  the  tray  is  loaded, 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cloth  must  be 
turned  down  smoothly,  and  the  sides  of  the 
tray  fastened  up.  When  the  tray  reaches 
the  table,  the  sides  of  the  tray  are  let  down, 
the  provisions  uncovered,  and  the  cloth 
spread  around.  On  a waiter,  or  small  tray, 
may  be  placed  the  malt  liquor  and  water, 
an,d  the  requisite  number  of  tumblers.  If 
there  is  a supper- party,  the  cloth  is  laid 
upon  the  table  nearly  the  same  as  for 
dinner;  but  a plate  is  put  for  each  person, 
with  a piece  of  bread  on  the  lelt  hand,  and 
a tumbler  and  wine-  glass  on  the  right ; and 
at  each  of  the  two  remote  corners  of  the 
table  a small  plate  is  set,  with  a slice  ot 
butter  about  an  inch  in.thicknesa ; the  meat, 
poultry,  &c.,  is  garnished  with  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  laid  on  the  table  the  same  as* 
for  dinner. 

TAMARIND  DRINK — Boil  three  pints 
of  water  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tama- 
rinds, three  ounces  of  currants,  and  two 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  till  about  a third 
has  evaporated.  Strain ; add  a bit  of 
lemon- peel,  which  is  to  be  removed  in  half 
an  hbiir,  then  cool. 

TAMARINDS.— Of  the  two  species  of 
the  genus  tamarindus,  the  fruit  is  much 
larger  in  the  East  Indian  than  the  West 
Indian.  The  shell  being  removed,  there 
remains  the  flat,  square,  hard  seed  em- 
bedded in  a pulp,  with  membranous  fibres 
running  through  it.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  pulp  is  either  dried  in  the  sun  and  used 
for  home  consumption,  or,  with  salt  added, 
it  is  dried  in  copper  ovens.  This  kind  is 
sent  to  Europe.  The  sort  called  natural 
tamarinds,  is  much  darker  and  drier  than 
the  West  Indian,  which  are  called  prepared 
tamarinds.  The  West  Indian  tamarinds 
reach  maturity  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  they  are  collected,  and  the  shell  being 
removed,  they  are  put  into  jars,  either  with 
layers  of  sugar  put  between  them,  or 
boiling  syrup  poured  over  them,  which 
penetrates  to  the  bottom.  Prepared  tama- 
rinds. therefore,  contain  much  more  saccha- 
rine matter  than  the  others. 

TAMING  OF  HORSES. -This  subject 
' has  been  partially  treated  of  under  the 
: head  of  Horse-taming,  but  at  the  period 
when  that  article  was  written,  the  precise 
; method  pursued  by  Sir.  Rarey  (the  univer- 
; sally  acknowledged  Horse  Tamer)  had  not 
I yet  been  made  public,  it  will  scarcely  be  out 
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of  place,  therefore,  to  presentabrief  abstract 
Of  the  various  modes  certainly  adopted  by 
Mr.  Rarey,  in  bringing-  about  the  wonderful 
results  which  have  attended  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Rarey’s  theory  is  founded 
on  the  following  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples. First,  that  the  horse  is  so  constituted 
by  nature  tliat  he  will  not  ofl'er  resistance 
to  any  demand  made  upon  him  which  he 
fully  comprehends,  if  made  in  a way  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Second, 
that  he  has  no  consciousness  of  his  strength 
beyond  his  experience,  and  can  be  handled 
according  to  our  will  without  force.  Third, 
that  we  can,  in  compliance  witii  the  laws  of 
his  nature  by  which  he  examines  all  things 
new  to  him,  take  any  object,  however 
frightful,  around,  over,  or  on  him,  that  does 
not  inflict  pain,  without  causing  him  to  fear. 
To  drive  a horse  that  is  very  wild  and  has  any 
vicious  habits. —Take  up  one  fore-foot  and 
bend  his  knee  till  his  hoofis  bottom  upwards, 
and  nearly  touching  the  body ; then  slip 
a loop  over  his  knee,  and  up  until  it  comes 
above  the  pastern-joint,  to  keep  it  up,  being 
careful  to  draw  the  loop  together  between 
the  hoof  and  pastern-joint,  with  a second 
strap  of  some  kind  to  prevent  the  loop  from 
slipping  down  and  coming  off.  This  will 
leave  the  horse  standing  on  three  legs  ; you 
can  now  handle  him  as  you  wish,  for  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  kick  in  this 


position.  There  is  something  in  this  opera- 
tion of  taking  up  one  foot  that  conquers  a 
horse  quicker  and  moT-e  surely  than  anything 
else  you  can  do  to  him— the  chief  reason 
being,  that  by  conquering  one  member  you 
conquer,  to  a great  extent,  the  whole  horse. 
AVhen  the  horse’s  foot  is  first  tied  up,  he 
will  sometimes  become  very  wiid,  and  strike 
with  his  knee,  and  try  every  possible  way 
to  get  it  down,  but  he  cannot  do  that,  and 
will  soon  give  up.  This  will  conquer  him 
better  than  anything  you  could  do,  and 
without  any  possible  danger  of  hurting 
himself  or  the  operator  either,  for  you  can 
tie  up  his  foot  and  sit  down  and  look  at 
him  tili  he  tires.  When  you  find  that  he  is 
conquered,  go  to  him,  let  down  his  foot,  rub 
his  leg  witli  your  hand,  caress  him,  and  let 
him  rest  a little;  then  put  it  up  again. 
Repeat  this  a few  times,  aiways  putting  up 
the  same  foot,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to 
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travel  on  three  legs,  so  that  you  can  drive 
him  some  distance.  As  soon  as  he  gets  a 
little  used  to  this  way  of  travelling,  put  on 
your  harness,  and  hitch  him  to  a sulky. 
You  need  not  be  fearful  of  his  doing  any 
damage  while  he  has  one  foot  up,  lor  he 
cannot  kick,  neither  can  he  run  fast  enough 
to  do  any  harm.  If  he  wants  to  run,  you 
can  let  him  have  the  lines  and  the  whip 
too,  with  perfect  safety,  for  he  can  go  but  a 
slow  gait  on  three  legs,  and  will  soon  be 
tired  and  willing  to  atop ; only  hold  him 
enough  to  guide  him  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  will  soon  be  tired,  and  willing  to 
stop  at  the  word.  Thus  you  will  effectually 
cure  him  at  once  of  any  further  notion  of 
running  off.  Generally  speaking,  horses 
kick  because  they  are  afraid  of  what  is 
behind  them,  and  when  they  kick  against  it 
and  it  hurts  them,  they  will  only  kick  the 
harder;  and  this  will  hurt  them  still  more, 
and  cause  them  to  remember  the  circum- 
stance much  longer,  and  also  make  it  still 
more  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  have  any 
confidence  in  anything  dragging  behind 
them  again.  But  by  the  method  suggested 
above,  horses  may  be  harnessed  to  a rattling 
sulky,  plough,  waggon,  or  anything  else 
in  its  worst  shape.  The  horses  may  be 
frightened  at  first,  but  they  cannot  kick  or 
do  anything  to  hurt  themselves,  and  will 
soon  find  that  you  do  not  Intend  to  hurt 
them,  and  then  they  will  not  care  any  more 
about  it.  You  can  then  let  down  the  leg 
and  drive  along  gently  without  any  further 
trouble.  By  this  process,  a horse,  if  he 
kick  ever  so  badly,  m.ay  be  taught  to  go 
gently  in  harness  in  a few  liours’  time.  To 
make  a horse  tie  down:  bend  his  left  fore-leg 
and  slip  a loop  over  it,  so  that  he  cannot 
get  it  down.  Then  put  a surcingle  round 
his  body,  and  fasten  one  end  of  a long  strap 
around  the  other  fore-leg,  just  above  the 
hoof.  Place  the  other  end  under  the  sur- 
cingle, so  as  to  keep  the  strap  in  the  right 
direction,  fake  a short  hold  of  it  with  your 
right  hand,  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse,  grasp  the  bit  in  your  left  hand,  pull 
steadily  on  the  strap  with  your  right,  and 
bear  against  his  shoulder  till  you  cause  him 
to  move.  As  soon  as  he  lifts  his  weight, 
your  pulling  will  raise  the  other  foot,  and 


he  will  have  to  come  on  his  knees.  As  soon 
as  a horse  recovers  from  his  astonishment 
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at  beinfr  brought  to  hia  knees,  he  begins  to 
resist,  that  is.  he  rears  upon  his  hind  icgs 
and  springs  about  in  a manner  tliat  is  truly 
alarming.  At  this  juncture  you  must  re- 
member that  your  business  is  not  to  set 
our  strength  against  the  horse’s  strength, 
ut  merely  to  follow  Iiim  about,  holding  the 
strap  just  tight  enough  to  prevent  himfrom 
putting  out  his  off  fore-leg.  As  long  as 
you  keep  close  to  him  and  behind  Ids 
shoulders,  you  are  in  little  danger.  The 
bridle  in  the  left  hand  must  be  used  like 
steering  lines : by  pulling  to  the  right  or 


left  as  occasion  requires,  the  horse,  turning 
on  his  hind  legs,  may  be  guided  just  as 
a boat  is  steered  by  the  rudder  lines ; 
or,  pulling  straight,  the  horse  may  be 
latigued,  by  being  forced  to  walk  backwards. 
The  strap,  passing  through  the  surcingle, 
keeps  the  trainer  in  his  right  place;  he  is 
not  to  pull  or  in  any  way  fatigue  himself 
more  than  he  can  help,  but,  standing 
upright,  simply  follow  the  horse  about, 
guiding  him  with  the  bridle  away  from  the 
walls  when  needful.  To  do  this  well  requires 
considerable  nerve,  coolness,  and  patience, 
and  at  times  agility;  for  sometimes  tlie 
animal  will  make  a very  stout  light,  and 
even  jump  sideways  with  both  fore-legs  fast. 
When  held  and  guided  properly,  few  horses 
resist  longer  than  ten  minutes.  Usually, 
after  a violent  struggle  of  eight  minutes, 
the  animal  sinks  lorward  on  his  knees, 
sweating  profusely,  with  heaving  flanks 
and  quivering  tail.  Then  is  the  time  to  get 
him  into  a comfortable  position  for  lying 
down  ; if  he  still  resists,  he  may  be  forced 
by  the  bit  to  walk  backwards.  Then,  too, 
by  pushing  gently  at  his  shoulder,  or  by 
pulUng  steadily  the  olf-reiu,  you  can  get 
him  to  fall,  in  the  one  case,  on  the  near 
side,  in  the  other,  on  the  off  side;  but  the 
assistance  rendered  should  be  so  slight  that 
the  horse  must  not  be  able  to  resist  it.  The 
horse  will  often  give  a final  spring,  when  he 
is  supposed  to  be  quite  beaten;  at  length, 
however,  he  slides  over,  and  lies  down, 
panting  and  exhausted,  on  his  side.  If  he 
is  full  of  corn,  and  well  bred,  take  advantage 
of  tlie  moment  to  tie  up  the  off  fore-leg  to 
the  surcingle,  as  securely  as  the  other,  in  a 
slip  loop-knot.  Now  let  the  horse  recover 


his  wind,  and  then  encourage  him  to  make 
a second  fight.  It  will  often  be  more  stub- 
born and  fierce  than  the  first.  The  object 


ot  this  tying- up  operation  is,  that  he  shall 
thoroughly  exhaust  without  hurting  him- 
self, and  that  he  shall  be  convinced  that  it 
is  you  who,  by  your  superior  strength,  have 
conquered  him,  and  that  you  are  always 
able  to  conquer  him.  When  the  horse  lies 
down  for  the  second  or  third  time,  tho- 
roughly beaten,  the  time  has  arrived  for 
teaching  a few  more  of  the  practical  parts 
of  horse- training.  When  you  have  done 
all  that  you  desire  to  the  subdued  horse- 
smoothed  his  ears,  if  fidgety  about  the  ears  ; 
the  hind-legs,  if  a kicker;  shown  him  a 
saddle,  and  allowed  him  to  smell  it,  and 
then  placed  it  on  his  back;  mounted  him 
yourself,  and  pulled  him  all  over— take  off 
all  the  straps.  In  moving  round  him  for 


the  purpose  of  gentling  him,  walk  slowly, 
always  from  the  head  round  the  tail,  and 
again  to  the  head  ; scrape  the  sweat  off  him 
with  a scraper ; rub  him  down  with  a wisp ; 
smooth  the  hair  of  his  legs,  and  draw  the 
fore  one  straight  out.  If  he  has  fought  hard, 
he  will  lie  like  a dead  horse,  and  scarcely 
stir.  You  must  now  again  go  over  him 
with  a very  gentle  motion  of  tlie  hand,  and 
with  this  operation  will  be  completed  your 
first  and  most  important  lesson.  You  may 
now  mount  on  the  back  of  an  unbroken 
colt,  and  teach  him  that  you  do  not  hurt 
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him  in  tliat  attitude : if  he  were  standing 
upright,  he  might  resist,  and  tlirow  you, 
from  fright;  but  as  he  is  exhausted  and 
powerless,  lie  has  time  to  lind  out  that  you 
mean  him  no  liarm.  You  can  lay  a saddle 
or  harness  on  him,  if  he  has  previously 
shown  aversion  to  them,  or  any  part  ol 
them  : ills  liead,  tail,  and  legs  are  all  sate 
for  your  friendly  caresses ; do  not  spare 
them,  and  speak  to  him  all  the  time.  H h® 
has  hitlierto  resisted  shoeing,  now  is  the 
time  for  handling  his  fore  and  hind  legs 
kindly,  yet,  if  he  attempts  to^  resist,  with 
a voice  of  authority.  It  he  is  a violent, 
savage,  confirmed  kicker,  as  soon  as  he  is 
down,  put'  a pair  ot  hobbles  on  his  hind- 
legs. These  must  be  held  by  an  assistant 
on  whom  you  can  depend,  and  passed 
through  the  rings  of  the  surcingle;  with 
the  liorse’s  fore-legs  tied,  you  may  usetully 
spend  an  hour,  in  handling  his  legs,  tapping 
the  hoofs  with  your  hand  or  a hammer- 
all  tills  to  be  done  in  a firm,  measured, 
soothing  manner;  only  now  and  then,  if 
he  resist,  crying,  as  you  paralyse  him  with 
the  ropes,  “ ll'o,  ho!"  in  a determined  man- 
ner. It  is  by  this  continued  soothing  and 
handling,  that  you  establish  confidence 
between  the  animat  and  yourself.  Fatting 
him  as  much  as  you  deem  needful,  say  lor 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
may  encourage  him  to  rise.  Some  horses 
will  require  a good  deal  of  helping,  and 
their  fore-legs  drawing  out  before  them. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  hand- 
ling of  the  limbs,  especially  of  colts,  requires 
caution.  If  a horse,  unstrapped,  attempts 
to  rise,  you  may  easily  stop  liim  by  taking 
hold  of  a fore-leg,  and  doubling  it  back  to 
the  strapped  position.  If  by  chance  he 
should  be  too  quick,  do  not  resist,  for  it  is 
an  essential  principle  never  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  a horse  unless  you  are  certain 
of  being  victorious.  In  all  these  operations 
you  must  be  calm  and  not  hurried.  AVhen 
you  have  to  deal  with  a savage  kicker  that 
ou  wish  to  subdue  and  compel  to  lie  down, 
ave  a leather  surcingle  with  a ring  sewed 
on  the  belly  part ; and  when  the  hobbles 
are  buckled  on  the  hind-legs,  pass  the  ropes 
through  the  rings,  and  when  the  horse 
rises  again,  by  buckling  up  one  fore-leg, 
and  pulling  steadily,  when  needful,  at  the 
hind- legs,  or  tying  the  hobble  ropes  to  a 
collar,  you  reduce  him  to  perfect  helpless- 
ness ; he  finds  that  he  cannot  rear,  for  you 
pull  his  hind-legs,  nor  kick,  for  you  can 
pull  at  all  three  legs ; and  after  a few 
attempts  he  gives  up  in  despair.  In  prac- 
tising the  art  of  taming,  an  average  horse 
may  be  subdued  by  an  average  horseman  ; 
but  a fierce,  determined,  vicious  horse  re- 
quires a man  above  the  average  in  temper, 
courage,  and  activity;  activity  and  skill  in 
steering  being  of  more  importance  than 
strength.  It  is, seldom  necessary  to  lay  a 
colt  down  more  than  twice.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  is  to  begin  practising  the  strap 
movements  with  a donkey,  or  a quiet  horse 
full  of  grass  or  water,  and  so  go  on  from 
day  to  day  with  the  same  perseverance  as 
though  you  were  practising  skating  or  any 
Other  art,  Bemember  you  must  not  be  in  a 
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hurry,  and  you  must  not  cliatter.  "W  hen 
you  leel  impatient,  you  had  better  leave  oil', 
and  begin  again  another  day.  And  the 
same  witli  your  horse : you  must  not  tire 
him  with  one  lesson,  but  you  must  give  him 
at  least  one  lesson  every  day,  and  two  or 
three,  if  he  is  very  nervous.  The  most 
curious  circumstance  of  all,  in  connection 
Willi  this  strapping-up  and  laying-down 
process,  is,  that  the  moment  tlie  horse  rises, 
beseems  tohavecontractedapersonal  I'riend- 
ship  for  the  operator,  and  with  a very  little 
encouragement  will  generally  follow  him ; 
this  feeling  may  as  well  be  encouraged,  by 
giving  the  animal  a piece  of  carrot,  apple, 
or  bread.  It  is  an  e.xcellent  practice  to 
accustom  all  horses  to  strange  sounds  and 
sights;  and  of  very  great  importance  to 
young  horses  which  are  to  be  ridden  or 
driven  in  large  towns.  To  accustom  a horse 
to  a drum : place  it  near  him  on  the  ground, 
and.  without  facing  him,  Jnduce  him  to 
smell  it  again  and  again,  until  he  is  tho- 
roughly accustomed  to  it.  Then  lift  it  up, 
and  slowly  place  it  on  the  side  of  his  neck, 
where  he  can  see  it,  and  tap  it  gently 
with  a stick  or  your  finger.  If  he  starts, 
pause,  and  let  him  carelully  examine  it. 
Then  re-commeiice,  gradually  moving  it 
backwards,  until  it  rests  on  his  withers,  by 
degrees  playing  louder  and  louder,  pausing 
always  when  he  seems  alarmed,  to  let  him 
look  at  it  and  smell,  if  ueedlul.  In  a very 
few  minutes  you  may  play  with  all  your 
force,  without  his  taking  any  notice.  When 
this  practice  has  been  repeated  a lew  times, 
the  iiorse,  however  spirited,  will  rest  his 
nose  unmoved  on  the  big  drum  while  the 
loudest  sounds  are  being  produced.  To 
teach  a horse  to  tolerate  an  open  umbrella : go 
tlirough  the  same  cautious  forms ; let  him 
see  it  and  smell  it;  open  it  by  degrees; 
gain  your  point  inch  by  inch,  passing  it 
always  from  his  eyes  to  his  neck,  and  from 
his  neck  to  his  back  and  tail.  In  half  an 
liour  any  horse  may  be  taught  that  no 
injury  is  intended  him;  and  he  may  thus 
be  familiarized  to  many  other  articles,  such 
as  the  riding-habit,  saddle-cloth,  &c.  To 
accustom  a horse  to  a bit. — Use  a large  smooth 
snaffle-bit,  so  as  not  to  hurt  his  mouth,  with 
a bar  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the  bit  from 
pulling  through  either  way.  This  you 
should  attach  to  the  head- stall  of  the  bridle, 
and  put  it  on  the  horse  without  any  reins  to 
it,  and  let  him  run  loose  in  a large  stable  or 
shed  for  some  time,  until  he  becomes  some- 
what used  to  the  bit,  and  will  bear  it 
without  trying  to  get  it  out  of  his  mouth. 
It  would  be  well,  if  convenient,  to  repeat 
this  several  times  before  you  do  anything 
more  with  the  animal ; as  soon  as  he  will 
bear  the  bit,  attach  a single  rein  to  it.  You 
should  also  have  a halter  on  the  horse,  or  a 
bridle  made  after  the  fasliion  of  a halter, 
with  a strap  to  it,  so  that  you  can  hold  or 
lead  him  about  without  pulling  on  the  bit 
much.  He  is  now  ready  for  the  saddle.  To 
break  a horse  to  harness.— l^loce  him  in  a light 
stable,  take  the  harness  and  raise  it  very 
slowly  until  he  can  sec  it,  let  him  smell  and 
feel  it  with  his  nose,  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  it,  so  that  you  can  put  it  on 
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and  rattle  it  about  witliout  his  being  dis- 
turbed by  it.  As  soon  as  he  will  bear  tliis, 
put  on  the  lines,  oaresa  liiin  as  you  draw 
them  over  liiiu,  and  drive  him  about  in  the 
stable,  till  ho  will  bear  them  over  liis  hips. 
As  soon  us  he  is  lamiliar  with  tlie  harness 
and  lines,  take  him  out  and  put  him  by  tlie 
side  01  11  gentle  horse.  Always  use  a bridle 
without  blinkers  when  yon  are  breakiug  a 
horse  to  liaruess.  Lead  liim  to  or  around  a 
light  gig  or  phaeton;  let  liim  look  at  it, 
touch  it  vvitli  his  nose,  and  stand  by  it  till 
he  does  not  care  lor  it ; then  pull  the  shal'ts 
a little  to  the  left,  and  stand  your  horse  in 
front  of  tlie  oil'- wlieel.  Let  some  one  stand 
on  the  right  side  of  the  horse,  and  hold  him 
by  the  bit,  while  you  stand  on  tlie  left  side 
facing  the  vehicle,  fhis  will  keep  him 
straight,  llun  your  lelt  hand  back  and  let 
it  rest  on  his  hip,  and  lay  hold  of  the  shafts 
with  your  right,  bringing  up  very  gently  to 
the  lelt  hand,  which  still  remains  stationary. 
Do  not  let  anything  but  your  arm  touch  his 
back,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  the  shafts 
square  over  him,  let  the  person  on  the  oppo- 
site side  take  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  lower 
them  very  gently  to  the  slialt- bearers.  Be 
very  slow  and  deliberate  about  hitching; 
the  longer  time  you  take  the  better,  as  a 
general  thing.  When  you  have  the  shafts 
placed,  shake  them  slightly,  so  that  the 
horse  will  feel  them  on  each  side.  As  soon 
as  he  will  bear  them  without  starting, 
fasten  the  braces,  &c.,  and  urge  him  along 
very  slowly.  Let  one  man  lead  the  horse, 
to  keep  him  gentle,  whjle  the  other  works 
gradually  back  with  the  lines  till  he  can  get 
behind  and  drive  liim.  After  you  have  driven 
him  in  this  way  for  a short  distance,  you 
can  get  into  the  vehicle,  and  all  will  go 
right.  It  is  very  importaut  that  the  horse 
should  proceed  gently  when  he  is  first 
hitched.  Alter  he  has  been  walked  awhile, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  danger  of  his 
starting.  If  the  animal  is  very  wild,  it  is 
better  to  put  up  one  foot  tlie  lirst  time  he  is 
driven.  With  tiie  leg  strapped  up,  the 
lighter  the  break  or  gig  the  better,  and  four 
wheels  are  better  than  two.  2b  make  a 
horse  follow  a person. — Turn  him  into  a large 
stable  or  shed,  where  there  is  no  chance  of 
escape,  wiih  a halter  or  bridle  on.  Go  to 
him  aud  coax  him  a little,  take  hold  of  his 
halter  aud  turn  him  towards  you,  at  the 
same  time  touching  him  lightly  over  the 
hips  with  a long  whip.  Lead  him  the  length 
of  the  stable,  rubbing  him  on  the  neck, 
saying,  in  a steady  tone  of  voice,  as  you  lead 
him,  Come  along,  boy  1 ” or  use  his  name 
instead  of  “boy,”  if  you  choose.  Every 
time  you  turn,  touch  him  slightly  with  the 
whip,  to  make  him  step  up  close  to  you,  aud 
then  caress  him  with  your  baud.  He  will 
soon  learn  to  hurry  up,  to  escape  the  whip 
and  to  be  caressed,  and  you  cau  make  him 
follow  you  around  without  taking  hold  of 
the  halter.  If  he  should  stop  and  turn  from 
you,  give  liim  a few  sharp  outs  about  the 
hind  legs,  aud  he  will  soon  turn  his  head 
towards  you,  when  you  must  always  caress 
him.  A few  lessons  of  this  kind  will  make 
him  run  after  you,  when  he  sees  the  motion 
of  the  whip ; in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 


he  will  follow  you  about  the  stable.  After 
you  have  given  liim  two  or  three  lessons  in 
the  stable,  take  him  out  into  a small  Held 
and  train  liim ; and  thence  you  can  take 
him  into  the  road  and  make  him  follow  you 
anywlicre  and  run  after  you.  To  make  a horse 
slaiid  without  holding.— AHer  lie  has  been  well 
broken  to  follow  you,  place  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  slable,  begin  at  his  head  to 
caress  him,  gradually  working  backward. 
If  he  move,  give  him  a cut  with  the  whip, 
and  put  him  back  to  the  same  spot  whence 
he  started.  If  he  stand,  caress  him  as  before, 
and  continue  coaxing  him  in  this  way  until 
you  get  round  him,  without  making  him 
move.  Keep  walking  round  him,  increasing 
your  pace,  aud  only  touch  him  occasionally. 
Enlarge  your  circle  as  you  walk  round,  and 
if  he  then  moves,  give  him  another  cut  with 
the  whip,  and  put  him  back  to  his  place.  If 
he  stands,  go  to  him  frequently  and  caress 
him,  and  then  walk  round  him  again.  Do 
not  keep  him  in  one  position  too  ioug  at  a 
time,  but  make  him  come  to  you  occa- 
sionally, and  follow  you  around  the  stable. 
Then  make  him  stand  in  another  place,  and 
proceed  as  before.  You  should  not  train 
your  horse  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a time. 
To  cure  jibbing. — Horses  contract  the  dan- 
gerous vice  ol  jibbing,  by  improper  manage- 
ment. When  a horse  jibs  in  harness,  it  is 
generally  from  some  mismanagement, 
excitement,  confusion,  or  from  not  knowing 
how  to  pull ; blit  seldom  from  any  unwil- 
lingness to  perform  all  that  he  understands. 
High-spirited,  free-going  horses,  are  the 
most  subject  to  jibbing,  and  only  so  because 
drivers  do  not  properly  understand  how  to 
manage  this  kind.  The  whipping  of  horses 
under  such  a condition  is  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. When  a horse  jibs,  or  is  a Uttle 
excited,  if  he  wants  to  start  quickly,  or 
looks  around  and  does  not  want  logo,  there 
is  somelhiug  wrong,  and  he  needs  kind 
treatment  immediately.  Caress  him  kindly, 
and  if  he  does  not  understand  at  once  what 
you  want  him  to  do,  he  will  not  be  so  much 
e.xcited  as  to  jump  and  break  things,  and 
do  everything  through  fear.  As  long  as  you 
are  calm,  and  keep  down  the  excitement  of 
the  horse,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
make  him  understand  you,  which  you  would 
not  do  by  harsh  treatment.  Almost  any 
horse,  after  tirstjibbiiig,  will  start  kindly  if 
you  let  him  stand  five  or  ten  minutes,  as 
though  there  was  nothing  wrong,  and  then 
speak  to  him  with  a steady  voice,  and  turn 
him  a little  to  the  right  or  left,  so  as  to  get 
him  in  motion,  before  he  feels  the  stress 
of  the  weight  behind  him.  There  is  a 
quicker  process,  that  will  generally  start  a 
jibbing  horse,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all. 
Stand  himalittle  ahead,  so  that  his  shoulders 
will  be  against  the  collar,  aud  then  take  up 
the  of  his  fore  feet  in  your  hand,  and  let 
one  driver  start  him,  and  w'htn  the  weight 
comes  against  his  shoulders  he  will  try  to 
step ; then  let  him  have  his  foot,  and  he 
will  go  right  along.  If  you  wish  to  cure  a 
horse  of  jibbing,  that  has  long  been  iu  that 
habit,  a day  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  Put  him  by  the  side  of  some 
steady  horse;  have  driving  reins  on  them; 
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tie  up  all  the  traces  and  straps,  so  that 
there  will  be  nothinpf  to  excite  them ; do 
not  rein  them  up,  but  let  tliem  have  their 
heads  loose.  Walk  them  about  together  for 
some  time,  as  slowly  and  leisurely  as  pos- 
sible; stop  often,  and  go  up  to  the  jibbing 
horse  and  coax  him.  Do  not  whip  him  or 
do  anything  to  excite  liim  ; but  keep  him 
as  quiet  as  possible.  He  will  soon  learn  to 
start  off  at  the  word,  and  stop  whenever 
you  tell  him.  As  soon  as  he  goes  properly 
hitch  him  in  an  empty  waggon,  which  should 
be  standing  in  a favourable  position  for  start- 
ing, It  would  be  well  to  shorten  the  trace- 
chain  behind  the  steady  horse,  so  that,  li 
necessary,  lie  can  take  the  weight  of  the 
wage'on  the  first  time  you  start  them. 
Drive  only  a few  yards  at  first ; watch  the 
jibbing  horse  closely,  and  if  you  see  that  he 
is  getting  excited,  stop  him  before  he  stops 
of  his  own  accord,  caress  him  a little,  and 
start  again.  As  soon  as  he  goes  well,  drive 
him  over  an  ascent  a few  times,  and  then 
over  a larger  one,  occasionally  adding  to  the 
load.  This  process  will  cause  any  horse  to 
pull  truly. 

TAIVrC.— This  receptacle  for  holding  and 
preserving  rain-water  is  a very  useful 
adjunct  to  a household.  It  may  be  made  of 
brick,  set  in  compo.  The  beat  lining  is 
brick  set  in  very  strong  mortar,  and  covered 
with  a coat  of  cement  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  tank  should  be  arched  over  with  a flat 
dome  of  brick,  leaving  an  opening  to  clean 
it  out  when  required,  which  may  be  closed 
by  a stone.  If  the  water  be  first  filtered, 
there  will  be  very  little  deposit.  The  tank 
shown  in  the  engraving  is  circular  in  the 
ground  plan,  with  the  sides  built  like  a well. 
The  bottom  should  be  in  the  form  of  a flat 
dome  reversed,  and  the  top  also  domical, 
with  an  opening  left  in  the  centre  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  a man  to  clean  it  out 
occasionally ; the  top  of  this  opening  should 
be  a little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  should  be  covered  with  an  oak  flap, 
with  several  holes  bored  in  it  for  ventilation  ; 
or  the  cover  may  be  an  iron  grating,  hori- 
zontal, and  a little  elevated,  or  conical. 
These  tanks  may  be  constructed  of  various 
dimensions  ; the  depth  and  width  should  be 
nearly  equal : a hole  should  also  be  left  for 
the  service-pipe,  or  that  which  conveys  the 
water  into  the  tank,  and  also  for  the  pipe 
for  the  pump,  if  the  water  be  drawn  out  by 
that  means.  The  water  may  be  filtered 
previously  to  its  entering  the  tank ; the 
hole  for  the  service-pipe  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  near  the  top,  and  on  that  side  moat 
convenient  for  the  filtering  chamber;  this 
may  be  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  deep;  across  this,  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  side  next  the  tank,  as  at 
fig.  1,  a slate  partition  from  the  top  to  within 
about  six  inehea  from  the  bottom  should  be 
fixed ; at  the  bottom  of  the  box  should  be 
put  clean  coarse  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal, 
about  a foot  in  thickness.  The  pipe  or 
opening  from  the  filter  to  the  reservoir, 
should  be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  he 
made  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  bottom,  in  the  small  division  or 
space  behind  the  siate.  Above  this  opening, 
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and  at  every  part  most  convenient,  should 
be  an  opening  or  drain  to  carry  off  the  water 
when  the  tank  is  full.  This  filter  should 


also  have  a cover,  that  it  may  be  cleaned 
out,  and  fresh  sand  or  some  other  purifier 
put  in  as  often  as  may  be  found  requisite. 
As  tlie  water  comes  from  the  roof,  it  is  to 
be  first  conveyed  into  the  large  division  of 
the  filtering  chamber,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  slate  partition,  as  in/51.  2,  and  passing 
through  the  sand,' it  rises  in  the  small  divi- 
sion purified,  when  it  is  fit  to  pass  into  the 
tank  by  the  tube.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
of  these  filtering  chambers,  or  if  they  are  of 
greater  depth,  the  water  may  be  passed 
through  the  greater  quantity  of  sand,  &c., 
in  them,  and  be  still  more  purified.  Both 
the  tanks  and  the  filtering  chambers  should 
be  water-tight ; if  constructed  of  brick,  the 
inner  course  may  be  built  in  Roman  cement, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  inside 
covered  with  a coat  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  of  the  same  material. 
Water  from  drains  formed  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  coliecting  it  for  domestic 
purposes,  may  be  purified  by  passing  it 
through  a sand  filter  previously  to  its  en- 
tering the  tank.  In  constructing  tanks  of 
tile  above  description,  care  must  be  taken 
to  liave  the  earth  loosely  filled  around  the 
brick- work,  and  to  allow  suflicient  time  for 
the  work  to  get  properly  settled  previously 
to  admitting  any  great  weight  of  water.  A 
current  of  air  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
purity  of  water  in  tanks,  which  is  easily 
effected  by  the  earthenware  or  other  pipe 
which  conveys  the  water  from  ttie  roof 
being  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  opening  left  in  the  tank.  When  the 
prevailing  winds  do  not  blow  leaves  or  soot 
on  the  roofs,  the  water  will  remain  good, 
even  for  drinking,  without  cleaning  out  the 
tanks  above  once  a year ; but,  in  some  cases, 
filtering  by  ascension  has  been  found  useful, 
and  effected  by  the  water  being  delivered  by 
a pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a cask  or  other 
vessel,  from  which  it  cannof  escape  till  it  has 
risen  through  the  holes  in  a board  covered 
with  pebbles,  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal, 
as  described  above.  Tanks  or  ponds  dug 
in  the  chalk  four  feet  deep,  what  is  exca- 
vated being  added  to  the  sides  roofed  over, 
have  been  found  very  valuable  for  large 
flocks  of  sheep.— See  Cistern,  Rond,  Re- 
servoirs, &c. 

TANKARD  COOL. — A quart  of  mild  ale, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  one  of  brandy,  one  ot 
capillaire,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a roll  of  the 
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peel  pared  thin,  nutmeg  grated  at  the  top. 
a sprig  of  borage  or  balm,  and  a bit  of 
toasteil  bread. 

TANSY,  CuLTunE  or. — Tansy  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil. 
It  is  easily  propagated  at  any  season  by 
parting  the  roots. 

TANSY  PUDDING.  — Pour  a quart  of 
boiling  milk  over  a thick  slice  of  the  crumb 
of  bread  ; cover  it  till  cold.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  six,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ; pound 
some  tansy  with  two  er  three  leaves  of 
spinach  ; squeeze  the  juice,  and  put  in  as 
jtiuoh  of  it  as  will  make  the  pudding  of  a good 
green  colour ; a glass  of  brandy,  half  a grated 
nutmeg,  and  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter; 
mix  all  the  ingredients,  sweeten  and  put 
into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  be  hot.  Bake  it  in  a buttered  dish  for 
half  an  hour.  Before  serving,  strew  grated 
loaf-sugar  over  the  top. 

Milk,  1 quart;  bread,  1 slice;  eggs, 
yolks,  6,  whites,  2 ; tansy,  sufficient ; spinach 
leaves,  3;  brandy,  1 glass  ; nutmeg,  i of  1 ; 
butter,  4 ozs. 

TAP. — An  implement  fitted  to  casks, 
barrels,  &o.,  for  drawing  oil' liquids.  Several 
improvements  have  been  madeinthis  article. 
One  is  so  constructed  that  the  fluid  way  of 
tlie  tap  may  be  inspected  and  cleaned  ; and 
for  this  purpose  the  front  part  is  formed  so 
that  it  may  be  screwed  off  and  on  the  body  ; 
01  an  aperture  is  formed  in  the  front,  aud  a 
screw  plug  fitted  into  it.  Another  new  kind 
of  tap  is  formed  with  a conical  barrel,  of 
which  the  widest  part  forms  the  bottom  of 
t.lie  tap,  and  witli  a hollow  conical  plug, 
ground  to  fit  the  barrel.  The  plug  has  only 
one  aperture  for  tlie  admission  and  outlet  of 
fluid.  The  top  of  the  plug  is  solid.  In  these 
taps,  the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
passed  through  them  the  tighter  will  they 
become;  and  in  the  case  of  steam  or  other 
heated  fluid,  the  tap  will  not  be  liable  to  any 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  as  the  plugs, 
being  always  charged  with  the  hot  fluid, 
will  keep  the  temperature  uniform. 

TAPER.  — An  article  for  giving  light, 
generally  made  of  wax,  and  very  convenient 
for  sealing  letters  or  procuring  a light  at 
such  time  as  candles  or  gas  are  not  required. 

TAPIOCA.  — Choose  the  largest  sort, 
wash  it  two  or  three  times  in  cold  water, 
then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or  six  hours, 
and  simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  becomes 
quite  clear;  then  put  lemon-juice,  wine, 
and  sugar.  The  peel  should  have  been 
boiled  in  it.  It  thickens  very  much. 

TAPIOCA  JELLY.— Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tapioca,  swell  it  thoroughly  in  a 
pint  of  water;  then  add  a glass  of  wine, 
port  or  Madeira,  with  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Tapioca  swelled  in  milk  is  a very  light  and 
nutritious  food. 

TAPIOCA  MILK. —Soak  an  ounce  of 
tapioca  in  a pint  of  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour,  pour  oil'  the  water,  and  add  a pint  and 
a half  of  good  milk ; boil  slowly  until  the 
tapioca  is  dissolved,  then  add  sugar,  nut- 
meg. and  a little  white  wine,  if  not  prohibited 
by  the  medical  attendant. 


TAPIOCA  PUDDING.— Soak  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tapioca  in  a quart  of  cold  milk 
ibr  four  hours ; mix  with  it  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-peel ; let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  turning 
the  milk.  Bake  it  in  a dislifor  half  an  hour  ; 
one  egg  is  enough  for  common  purposes. 

TAPIOCA  SOUP. — Sec  Sago  Sonr. 

TAR.— An  empyreumatic  turpentine,  ob- 
tained by  cutting  to  pieces  trees  of  the  pine 
or  fir  tribe,  and  exposing  them  to  heat  in  a 
furnace  or  in  the  open  air.  The  ordinary 
purposes  to  which  tar  is  applied  are  well 
known.  For  medical  purposes  it  has  long 
been  used  as  a remedy  in  chest  affections, 
chronic  bronchitis,  incipient  consumption, 
&c.  Tar  is  usually  administered  in  the 
shape  of  far- water,  which  is  best  made  by 
digesting— stirring  occasionally— one  ounce 
of  tar  in  thirty-two  ounces  of  water  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  straining. 
The  dose  is  half  a pint  twice  daily,  mixed 
wiih  milk.  Tar  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an 
external  application  in  some  cases  of  skin 
diseases,  either  in  the  form  of  water  or  in 
that  of  ointment,  made  by  melting  together 
equal  parts  of  tar  and  suet,  and  squeezing 
them  through  linen. 

TAR  VINEGAR. — This  is  used  for  im- 
parting a smoky  flavour  to  meat,  and  is 
made  as  follows  — Pour  half  a pound  of  the 
best  pickling  vinegar  over  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  tar;  stir  them  together,  and  let 
them  remain  for  an  hour;  then  pour  off  the 
vinegar.  The  meat  should  be  dipped  into 
this  mixture  just  previously  to  being 
dressed. 

TARES. —This  plant  is  cultivated  for  its 
stem  and  leaves,  it  is  of  hardy  growth,  and 
when  sown  upon  rich  land  will  return  a large 
supply  of  green  fodder  for  the  consumption 
of  horses;  or  for  fattening  cattle.  The 


preparation  of  the  soil  seldom  consists  of 
more  than  one  ploughing,  if  for  autumn 
sowing;  and  of  a winter  and  spring  plough- 
ing when  to  be  sowu  in  spring.  If  in  the 
latter  case  the  land  is  very  foul,  several 
ploughings  are  given,  or  eue  ploughing  and 
several  stirrings  with  the  cultivator.  In 
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general,  tares  succeed  some  of  the  corn 
crops.  The  time  of  growing  depends  on 
the  kind  of  tare  and  the  purpose  in  view. 
The  winter  variety  is  sown  in  September 
and  October;  and  the  first  sowing  in  spring 
should  be  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit. 
If  they  are  to  be  cut  green  lor  soiling 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  which 
is  the  most  advantageous  method  of  con- 
suming them,  successive  sowings  should 
follow  till  the  end  of  May.  Summer  tares 
when  meant  for  seed  ought  to  be  sown  early, 
otherwise  the  return  will  be  imperfect.  The 
mode  of  sowing  tares  is  mostly  broadcast, 
which  should  be  performed  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  surface  of  well-prepared 
land ; the  seeds  being  afterwards  covered  in 
by  proper  harrowing,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  being  picked  up  by  the  birds,  and  to 
ensure  their  perlect  vegetation  and  growth. 
After  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  land  care- 
fully harrowed,  a light  roller  should  be 
drawn  across,  so  that  the  surface  may  be 
smoothed,  and  the  scythe  permitted  to  work 
without  interruption.  It  is  proper  also  to 

fuard  the  field  for  several  days  against  the 
epredations  of  pigeons,  which  birds  are 
very  Ibnd  of  tares,  and  will  pick  up  a great 
part  of  the  seed  unless  constantly  watched. 
The  quantity  of  seed  to  an  acre  is  from  two 
and  a half  to  three  and  a half  bushels, 
according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  consumed  green  or 
left  to  stand  for  a crop.  The  after-culture 
given  to  tares,  consists  merely  in  pulling 
out  the  larger  weeds,  unless  they  are  in 
rows,  in  which  case,  the  horse  or  hand  hoe 
is  employed.  In  reaping  tares  for  soiling, 
they  ought  always  to  be  cut  with  the  scythe 
or  the  sickle,  by  breaking  asunder  the 
stalks  ami  tearing  up  a number  by  the 
roots,  rendering  the  second  crop  of  little 
value.  When  mown  early,  they  will  in  a 
moist  season  produce  three  mowings,  but 
generally  two.  In  reaping  tares  lor  seed, 
they  may  be  either  mown  or  taken  with  the 
sickle,  and  heated  like  peas  in  drying,  stack- 
ing, and  thrashing.  Tares  are  eaten  oil'  the 
ground  in  some  places  by  difl'erent  kinds  of 
live  stock,  particularly  by  sheep ; and  as  the 
winter-sown  variety  comes  early  in  spring, 
the  value  of  this  net  toed  is  then  very  con- 
siderable. Tare  crops  are  sometimes  made 
into  hay,  in  which  case  more  attention  is 
found  necessary  than  in  tliose  of  most  of 
the  artificial  grains,  as  wet  is  more  injurious 
to  them,  and  they  require  more  sun  and  air ; 
but  in  other  respects  they  demand  the  same 
cautious  management,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  foliage  from  being  lost.  The  time  for 
cutting  for  this  purpose  is,  when  the  blos- 
soms have  declined  and  they  begin  to  fall 
and  be  fiat.  When  well  made,  the  hay  is  of 
the  best  and  most  nutritious  quality.  The 
produce  of  tares  out  green  is  ten  or  twelve 
tons  per  acre,  which  shows  the  advantage  of 
making  these  crops  into  hay.  It  is  found 
that  the  spring  tares  are  lighter,  and  most 
liable  to  be  injured  by  a dry  season.  The 
produce  in  seed  is  likewise  found  to  be  con- 
siderable—from  three  to  si.K  sacks,  and  in 
some  instances,  forty  bushels  or  more,  being 
obtained  from  the  acre. 
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TAIirAULIX.— A material  of  a thick 
heavy  substance,  rendered  waterproof,  and 
used  for  covering  every  description  of  pro- 
perty. When  merchaiidise  and  efl'ects  are 
conveyed  in  open  vans,  &c.,  a tarpaulin  is 
indispensable,  to  be  employed  when  the  rain 
begins  to  descend.  When  not  in  use,  it 
should  be  folded  up  in  such  a convenient 
form  that  it  may  be  spread  over  anything 
by  a single  person  unaided. 

TAKKAGON,  Culture  of. — In  a dry 
loamy  soil,  tarragon  proves  quite  a hardy 
plant,  but  It  is  apt  to  perish  in  a wet  situa- 
tion. It  is  easily  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots,  or  by  planting  in  the  spring 
young  shoot.s  witli  only  two  or  three  fibres. 

TARRAGON  VINEGAR. — Take  either 
the  young  leaves  of  tarragon  when  the  plant 
is  going  into  bloom,  or  the  buds  of  elder- 
flower,  and  to  every  half  peck  pntonegallon 
of  vinegar,  leaving  it  lor  a lortniglic  in  a 
jug  to  ierment.  Then  drain  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  put  into  it  a small  bit  of  dis^ 
solved  isinglass,  and  bottle  it. 

TARTAR  EMETIC.— Mix  twenty  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  and  two  grains  of  white 
sugar  with  one  drachm  and  a half  of  lard. 
Use,  as  a counter-irritant  in  white  swellings. 

TARTARIC  ACID. — This  acid  was  first 
obtained  in  a separate  state  by  Scheele;  it 
e.xists  in  several  vegetable  products,  but 
principally  in  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  which  is 
usually  called  cream  of  tartar,  a salt  which  is 
deposited  from  wine.  Tartaric  acid  is  colour- 
less, inodorous,  and  very  sour;  it  occurs  in 
crystals  of  a considerable  size,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  an  oblique,  rhombic  prism  ; 
it  suft'ers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air  ; 
water  at  sixty  degrees  dissolves  about  one- 
lilth  of  its  weight,  and  at  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees  twice  its  w'eight.  It 
combines  readily  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  and  tliese  salts  are  called 
tartrates;  many  of  them  are  iisetully  ap- 
plied in  the  arts.  Tartaric  acid  is  largely 
employed  as  a discharge  in  calico  printing, 
and  for  making  wlwt  are  called  sodaic  pow- 
ders, which  are  imitations  of  soda  tvater. 
Tartaric  acid  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  free  or 
uncembined  in  tamarinds,  in  the  unripe 
grape,  and  in  pepper,  and  in  combination  in 
tamarinds,  ripe  grapes,  gooseberries,  mui- 
berries,  squill,  and  dandelion. 

TARTLETS.  — Rub  over  pattj'-pans  a 
little  bit  of  butter,  and  line  them  with  tart 
or  puif-paste;  fill  them  with  marmalade, 
preserved  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, or  any  sort  of  fruit,  take  a small  bit 
of  the  paste,  and  with  the  hand  roll  it  upon 
the  paste-board  with  flour  till  it  be  stiiT, 
and  will  draw  out  in  straws  ; hold  it  in  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  draw  it  out,  with 
these  small  strings  cross  the  tartlets  ac- 
cording to  fancy,  wet  the  edge,  and  lay  on  a 
narrow  rim  of  paste  cut  with  the  paste- 
cutter. 

TAXES.— The  land  tax,  ground  rent,  and 
sewers  rate,  are  taxes  chargeable  to  the 
landlord,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 
occupants  of  houses  are  required  to  pay  all 
levies  rated  on  the  premises,  and  to  deduct 
so  much  out  of  the  rent  as  the  landlord 
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oiisht  to  have  paid.  Hut  it  the  rates  pay- 
able by  ttie  landlord  are  not  deducted  Irom 
the  rent  of  the  current  year,  they  cannot 
be  deducted,  or  the  amount  recovered  of  the 
landlord  in  any  subsequent  year.  Even  If 
the  tenant  expressly  covenant  to  pay  the 
rent  reserved,  “without  any  deduction 
whatever,”  still  it  has  been  decided  that 
he  may  deduct  the  land  tax  and  ground 
rent.  The  assessed'  taxes,  poor  rates, 
police,  lighting  and  cleansing  rates,  are 
the  tenant’s  own  taxes,  whicli  he  is 
bound  to  pay  under  the  penalty  of 
having  his  goods  distrained.  Most  of 
the  water  and  gas  companies  have,  also, 
in  addition  to  the  power  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  water  or  light,  authority  to  dis- 
train for  rates  in  arrear,  inthe  same  manner 
as  landlords  for  their  rent. 

TAXIDERMY.— The  art  of  bird-stutBng, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  naturalist,  be- 
comes a very  interesting  pursuit,  and  may 
b’e  readily  performed  by  adhering  to  the 
following  instructions.  In  the  first  place, 
the  man  i pulator  mus  t buy  a medical  s tuden  t’s 
disseeting-case,  that  will  contain  half-a- 
dozen  knives  of  the  kind  he  wants,  two 
pairs  of  sharp  pointed  scissors,  a pair  of 
forceps,  and  moat  likely  some  chain- hooks 
and  a blow-pipe.  These  last  two  items  he 
may  lay  aside;  but  all  the  rest  are  just  the 
things  he  wants,  and  buying  them  second- 
hand they  will  coat  him  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  knives  and  one  pair  of  scissors 
would  If  purchased  new.  He  will  dlso 
require  a pair  of  round  and  a pair  of  flat 
pliers  for  his  wire  ; a pair  of  cutting  pliers, 
which,  as  they  are  to  be  used  both  for  wire 
and  for  bones,  should  be  pointed  ones;  a 
three-cornered  file,  wire  of  various  sizes, 
plain  and  coloured  glass  eyes,  some  soft 
thread,  some  fine  twine,  tow,  cotton- wool, 
preservation  powder,  arsenical  soap,  with 
brush  for  laying  on  the  same,  and  some 
camphor.  For  the  arsenical  soap  take- 
powdered  arsenic,  2 ounces ; camphor,  5 
ounces  ; white  soap,  2 ounces  ; salt  of  tartar, 
6 drachms  ; powdered  lime,  2 drachms.  The 
soap  is  to  be  cut  in  very  tliiu  slices,  and  put 
in  a crucible  with  a small  quantity  of  water, 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  frequently  stirred 
with  a piece  of  wood.  When  properly 
melted,  the  lime  and  salts  of  tartar  must  be 
added  ; the  arsenic  is  then  to  be  stirred  in, 
and  lastly  tlie  camphor  (reduced  to  powder 
with  a little  spirits  of  wine)  is  to  be  mixed 
in,  off  the  fire.  For  the  preservative  powder 
take— powdered  arsenic,  4 ounces ; burnt 
alum,  4 ounces;  tanner’s  bark,  8 ounces; 
mix,  reduce  to  powder,  and  pass  through  a 
fine  sieve;  then  add  camphor  (reduced  to 
powder  with  spirits  of  wine),  2 ounces ; 
musk,  30  grains.  Both  these  preparations 
must  be  kept  in  well-closed  jars.  The  soap, 
when  ready  for  use,  should  be  about  the 
consistence  of  Devonshire  cream.  The 
bird-stuffer  should  then  get  the  tools 
and  preparations  ready,  and  shoot  an  old 
starling  (by  far  the  best  bird  for  a beginner). 
Take  a stick  of  the  required  size  and  make 
two  holes  with  an  awl  the  natural  dis- 
tance apart  for  the  bird’s  legs  ; pass  the 
leg- wires  through  the  holes,  and  twist  them 


firmly  round  the  stick  ; now  fasten  the  end 
of  the  stick  firm,  either  in  a vice  or  nailed  to 
a block ; press  the  legs  a little  backwards, 
making  the  feet  the  pivot;  then  put  one 
linger  ju.st  below  the  knee-joints  on  the 
front  ol  the  legs  and  press  the  body  forwards, 
making  the  knees  the  pivots,  until  you  have 
the  body  in  a natural  position  as  regards 
the  legs.  Now  take  hold  of  the  body  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  press  back  the 
neck-wire  to  rather  more  than  at  right 
angles  with  the  body ; then  take  the  middle 
of  the  neck-wire  between  your  fingers,  and 
with  theother  hand  press  the  free  extremity 
that  projects  beyond  the  head,  and  bend 
down  the  head  until  you  have  the  natural 
form.  To  place  the  wings,  supposing  the 
bird  to  be  at  rest;  cut  two  pieces  of 
wire  two  or  three  inches  long  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  point 
one  end;  take  the  wing  in  your  hand,  and 
pass  the  pointed  end  of  the  wire  through 
the  last  joint,  or  rather  on  the  free  side  of 
the  last  joint ; now  lift  the  wing  with  one 
hand,  and,  with  one  finger  of  theother,  push 
the  first  bone,  part  of  which  you  out  off  in 
skinning  the  bird,  well  up  under  the  skin  of 
the  back  ; then  bring  the  wing  down  to  the 
side,  and  push  the  wire  firmly  into  the  body. 
Open  the  mouth,  and  take  out  the  wool  with 
which  the  eye  sockets  are  filled  ; then  stuff 
the  neck,  through  the  mouth,  until  the  proper 
size  ; place  a little  wool  in  the  eye-socket, 
on  the  further,  upper,  and  under  side.  'Take 
with  the  forceps  one  of  the  glass  :eyes  by 
the  little  piece  of  wire  which  projects  from 
one  side,  and  insert  carefully  into  the 
socket,  making  it  project  rather  too  much 
through  the  lids.  Place  a little  more 
wool  behind  the  glass  eye,  and  fill  up  the 
opening  into  the  eye-sockets  and  the 
mouth  with  it,  and  tie  the  beak  together. 
If  the  eyes  now  project  too  much,  press 
them  gently  back  with  the  finger.  Take 
two  little  thin  strips  of  wood,  drive  a strong 
pin  through  the  centre  of  one  piece  nearly 
to  the  head  ; place  this  under  the  tail  near 
its  base,  and  pass  the  point  of  the  pin 
between  the  two  centre  quills ; place  the 
centre  of  the  other  strip  of  wood  on  the 
point  of  the  pin,  and  press  it  down  until 
the  tail  is  held  firmly  between  the  two 
pieces  of  wood,  when  yon  can  spread  it 
TO  the  required  extent.  With  a smooth- 
pointed  wire  (a  knitting-needle  will  do), 
arrange  every  feather  in  its  place,  and  then 
wind  soft  cotton  over  the  whole  body  to 
keep  the  feathers  in  place,  and  put  the 
bird  in  a freely-ventilated  room  to  dry. 
In  ducks,  hens,  &c.,  the  neck  is  so  long 
and  narrow  that  the  skin  cannot  be  drawn 
over  thehead  with  these  birds,  therefore,  skin 
the  neck  as  high  as  you  can  and  cut  it  off; 
make  a cut  through  the  skin  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  to  the  bottom  of  the  piece  of 
neck  still  attached  to  the  head,  and  remove 
the  neck,  brain,  tongue.  &e.,  through  the 
opening.  Most  bird-stuffers,  and  every  be- 
ginner makes  the  opening  in  the  neck  on  the 
side  next  the  back  of  tlie  case  the  bird  is  to 
be  placed  in  ; but,  after  very  little  practice, 
you  may  do  this  so  neatly  that  it  is  not  of 
1 much  consequence  on  which  side  you  do  it. 
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TEA,  Adulteuation  oi'.— A very  con- 
siderable amount  of  luyenuity  is  dispiayed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  tlie  adultera- 
tion ot  tea,  as  well  as  in  tlie  maiiulactnre  of 
spurious  articles  in  imitation  of  it.  First, 
are  to  be  considered  the  aduUeraiicns  of  black 
tea.  The  cliief  adulterations  to  which  black 
tea  is  subject  consist  in  the  use  of  leaves 
other  than  those  of  tea,  in  the  re-prepara- 
tion of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  and  in  the 
employment  of  substances,  either  lor  the 
purpose  of  imparting  colour  and  astringency 
to  the  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  to  glaze 
and  face  the  suriace  of  the  dried  leaves,  so 
that  they  present  an  improved  appearance 
to  the  eye.  It  has  been  repeatedly  ascer- 
tained tliat  the  leaves  of  various  British 
plants  are  sometimes  used  in  this  country  in 
the  adulteration  ot  tea,  among  w hich  are  the 
following;  beech,  elm,  horse-chestnut, plane, 
fancy  oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn,  and 
sloe.  The  leaves  are  dried,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  usually  mixed  up  with  a paste 
made  of  gum  and  catechu  ; afterwards  they 
are  ground  and  reduced  to  a powder,  which, 
when  coloured  witii  rose-piuk,  is  mi.xed 
either  with  the  dust  of  genuine  tea,  or  with 
inferior  descriptions  of  black  tea.  The 
great  difficully  experienced  in  the  re-pre- 
paration of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  is  to  cause 
them  to  resume  the  twisted  form  imparted 
by  the  Chinese  method  of  rolling  and  drying 
the  leaves.  For  this  purpose,  the  leaves  are 
steeped  in  a strong  solution  ol  gum ; this, 
in  drying,  occasions  the  contraction  of  the 
leaves,  and  causes  them  to  assume  to  a 
certain  degree  their  original  appearance ; 
the  solution  at  the  same  time  imparts  a 
polished  suriace  to  the  leaves.  The  forms 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  leaves,  even 
after  this  preparation,  are  still  very  different 
from  those  ot  tea,  as  originally  prepared  ; the 
leaves  aie  more  broken,  and  agglutinated 
into  small  flattened  or  rounded  masses. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves,  are  sufficient  to  euabie 
the  experienced  eye  to  detect  samples  of 
tea  manufactured  from  exhausted  leaves, 
even  w hen  mixed  w ith  a portion  of  unused 
tea.  "ViTien  a solution  ol  sulphate  of  iron 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a solution  of 
tannin,  or  one  of  tea  (which  contains  a 
large  amount  of  tannin),  the  liquid  becomes 
deeply  coloured.  Of  this  I'act  the  fabricators 
of  spurious  tea  are  well  aware : for  they 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  frequently  add 
to  the  gum- water  to  be  used  in  making  up 
exhausted  tea-leaves,  a proportion  ot  sul- 
phate of  iron. , Itose-pink  is  another  adulte- 
rating agent;  it  consists  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  logwood,  in  combination  with 
carbonate  ot  lime.  An  infusion  of  the  wood 
is  first  prepared,  through  which  the  lime  is 
difi'used,  and  this,  in  subsiding,  carries  with 
it  the  characteristic  colour,  which,  incor- 
porated with  the  lime,  forms  rose- pink. 
The  presence  of  logwood  is  immediately 
detected  by  moistening  a small  portion  of 
the  tea- leaves  of  the  sample  with  water, 
and  rubbing  it  gently  about  upon  a sheet  of 
white  paper,  which,  in  that  case,  will  be 
stained  bluish-black ; moreover,  if  a portion 
Of  the  tea,  being  thrown  in  cold  water, 
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imparts  immediately  to  the  liquid  a pinkish 
or  purplish  colour,  which  is  rendered  red  by 
the  addition  of  a lew  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  a sign  ol  the  presence  of  logwood; 
lor  genuine  black  tea  produces  only  after  a 
time  a golden  brown  liquor,  which  is  not 
reddened  by  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  the 
substances  resorted  to  for  facing  tea  is 
plumbago,  or  black  lead,  wdiich  gives  to  the 
surface  of  ihe  leaves  a black,  shining,  and 
metallic  or  leaden  appearance,  so  characte- 
ristic, that  when  once  .seen  it  may  be  again 
readily  recognised.  Also,  if  a tlnn  slice  be 
removed  Ironi  the  suriace  ot  one  ot  the 
leaves  laced  with  this  substance,  and  placed 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
thickly  studded  with  numerous  minute 
black  jiarticles.  Again,  if  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonluls  of  such  tea  be  inlused  in  boiling 
water,  the  liquid,  after  a time,  will,  in  many 
cases,  when  the  quantity  of  facing  is  con- 
siderable, acquire  a blackish  hue,  and,  on 
evaporation,  the  bottom  ot  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  will  be  found  to  exliibit  the  dark, 
shining,  and  characteristic  coating  of  black 
lead.  The  adulteration  of  gyeen  tea  may  be  next 
considered.  TTie  development  of  the  cha- 
racteristic colour  of  the  leaves  ot  green 
tea  is  stated  to  take  place  during  the  third 
roasting  in  the  kuo,  the  leaves  at  tlie  end  of 
the  second  roasting  being  of  a dark  olive 
colour,  almost  black.  In  the  third  roasting, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  final  drying,  the  heat 
of  tlie  tire  is  diminished,  the  quantity  put 
into  tlie  kuo  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
time  of  roasting  regulated.  At  this  period, 
a change  ol  colour  takes  place  in  tlie  leaves, 
they  beginning  to  assume  a bluish  tint, 
resembling  the  bloom  on  fruit.  The'colonrs 
used  in  tlie  facing  of  green  tea  are  usually 
three  : yellow,  blue,  and  white.  The  yellow 
and  blue  colours,  w hen  mixed,  form  a green, 
and  wTiite  is  added,  eitlier  to  lessen  the 
intensity  of  the  former  colours,  or  else  to 
give  polish  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
I’russian  blue  is  the  substance  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  lacing  ol  spurious 
green  tea.  It  is  distinguished  from  indigo 
by  the  iron  which  enters  info  its  composi- 
tion, and  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  tests,  as  well  as  by  the  non-effect 
of  chlorine  in  bleaching  it.  Under  the 
microscope  it  may  be  recognised  by  the 
form  and  colour  ol  the  particles  of  wliich  it 
consists,  as  also  by  the  action  of  liquor 
potassai,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; file  first 
turns  the  fragments  of  a reddish  hue,  and 
the  other  restores  the  colour.  Although 
not  absolutely  poisonous,  yet  when  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  it  is  in  some  cases  capable  of 
exerting  an  injurious  action.  Verdigris, 
Dutch  pink,  chromate  ot  potash,  chrome 
yellow,  and  other  substances  more  or  less 
noxious,  are  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  black  tea.  The  detection  of  adultera- 
tion will  be  considerably  facilitated  by 
pointing  out  the  simple  metliods  to 
be  adopted  for  determining  whether  a 
sample  of  lea  be  sufficiently  coloured  or 
not.  For  this  purpose,  if  the  leaves  be 
coated  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be 
sufficient  simply  to  view  one  or  tw'o  of  tliem 
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aa  opaque  objects,  with  a Rlaas  of  one  inoli 
I'oous,  wlien  the  colouring  matters  enterintf 
into  the  composition  of  the  facing  wiil  be 
detected  aa  minute  specks  or  partlcies,  eacli 
reflecting  its  appropriate  tint.  Another 
method  of  deterniming  the  game  point  is  to 
scrape  gently  the  surface  of  two  or  three  of 
the  leaves  with  a penknife,  when,  if  they  be 
faced,  the  colouring  matters  may  be  detected 
in  the  powder  thus  separated,  viewed  as  au 
opaque  object.  A third  method  is  to  place 
five  or  six  leaves  on  a slip  of  glass,  moistening 
them  with  a few  drops  of  water,  and,  after 
the  leaves  have  become  softened,  firmly 
squeezing  the  water  out  between  the  linger 
and  thumb  ; this  will  then  be  found  to  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  the  ingredients  forming 
the  facing,  should  such  have  been  employed. 
Or,  should  it  be  desirable  to  obtain  the 
results  on  a large  scale,  half  an  ounce  or  so 
of  the  leaves  may  be  agitated  in  a little  water 
for  a few  minutes  ; this  will  detect  much  of 
the  facing,  without  unfolding  the  leaves, 
and  after  a time  the  facing  will  collect  as  a 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Lastly,  the  tea-dust,  more  or  les.s  of  which 
is  present  in  nearly  every  sample  of  tea,  is 
usually  found  to  contain  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  facing  In  considerable  quantity, 
and  from  its  examination  satisfactory  re- 
sults may  in  general  be  very  readily  obtained. 
Having  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  pro- 
cesses determined  whether  the  sample  of 
tea  be  faced,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  substances  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  blue  colouring  matter  has 
generally  been  found  to  be  either  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo,  most  frequently  the  former. 
Prussian  blue  is  recognised  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  the  angular  form  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  by  their  brilliant  and  transparent 
blue  colour,  but  most  decidedly  by  the  action 
of  liquor  potassm,  which  quickly  destroys  the 
blue,  tinging  the  fragments  of  a dull  reddish- 
brown  colour.  Indigo  is  distinguished  under 
the  same  circumstances  by  the  irregular 
form  of  the  particles,  their  granular  texture, 
and  greenish-blue  tint,  but  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  the  colour  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
liquor  potassse.  J'urmeric  powder  is  at  once 
recognised  by  its  size  and  bright  yellow 
colour;  and  Dutch  pink,  by  the  action  ol 
liquor  potassa:  and  acetic  acid  : the  one  re- 
agent converts  the  bright  yellow  into  a 
dark  brown,  and  the  other  occasions  efl'er- 
vescence.  The  chief  points  to  be  recapitu- 
lated are:  that  the  principal  black  teas, 
namely,  the  Congous  and  Souchongs,  arrive 
in‘  this  country  for  the  most  part  in  a 
genuine  state  ; that  certain  descriptions  of 
black  tea,  as  scented  Orange,  Pekoe,  and 
Caper,  are  invariably  adulterated,  the 
adulteration  consisting  in  general  in  the 
glazing  of  leaves  with  plumbago  or  black 
lead  -,  the  caper  likewise  being  subject  to 
admixture  with  other  substances,  as  paddy- 
husk,  lie  tea,  and  leaves  other  than  those  ot 
tea.  That  several  varieties  of  a spurious 
caper,  or  black  gunpowder,  are  prepared, 
which  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  sometimes 
the  dust  of  other  leaves  and  sand,  made  up 
into  little  masses  with  gum,  and  faced  with 
plumbago,  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric 


powder  ; in  some  cases  these  imitations  are 
sold  separately,  but  most  frequently  they 
are  used  to  mix  with  and  adulterate  the 
better  qualities  of  caper.  With  respect  to 
yreen  tea,  the  principal  conclusions  are,  that 
iliese  _ teas,  witli  the  exception  of  a lew 
of  British  growth  and  manufacture  from 
Assam,  are  invariably  adulterated  ; that  is 
to  say,  are  glazed  with  colouring  matters  of 
diflerent  kinds.  I hat  the  colouring  matters 
used  are  in  general  Prussian  blue,  turmeric 
powder,  and  China  clay,  other  ingredients 
being  sometimes  but  not  frequently 
employed.  That  these  colouring  matters 
possess  properties  calculated  to  affect  the 
health  injuriously.  That  in  this  country 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a green  tea  ; 
that  is,  a tea  which  possesses  a naturally 
green  hue.  That  green  teas,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  gunpowders,  in  addition  to  being 
laced  and  glazed,  are  more  subject  to  adul- 
teration in  other  ways  than  black  teas,  as  by 
admixture  with  leaves  not  those  of  tea,  with 
paddy- husk,  aud  particularly  with  lie  tea. 
That  lie  tea  is  prepared  so  as  to  resemble 
green  tea,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  to  adulterate  gunpowder 
tea.  I’lie  above  are  the  most  important 
conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  black  and 
green  teas  as  imported,  but  these  articles 
undergo  further  deterioration  in  our  own 
country,  as  follows: — That  e.xhausted  tea- 
leaves  are  frequently  made  up  with  gum,  &c., 
and  resold  to  the  public  as  genuine  black 
tea,  and,  when  artificially  coloured  and 
glazed,  even  as  green  tea.  That  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  colouring  are  in 
many  cases  very  much  more  objectionable 
and  injurious  than  those  used  by  the  Chinese, 
being  often  highly  poisonous.  That  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  tea,  both  black  and 
green,  to  be  fabricated  from  leaves  not 
those  of  tea,  and  possessing  no  properties 
in  common  with  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 
That  black  lie  tea  is  often  coloured  and 
extensively  employed  by  our  own  dealers 
and  grocers  for  the  adulteration  of  green  tea. 

TEA  BISCUITS.  — These  biscuits  are 
made  with  the  finest  flour,  fresh  butter, 
seasoned  with  a little  salt,  and  melted  in 
warm  milk.  For  a moderate  quantity,  one 
pound  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
one  pint  of  milk,  will  be  sufficieiat.  Make 
it  into  a stiff  paste,  adding  to  it  a large  table- 
spoonful of  strong  brewer’s  yeast,  andleave 
it  covered  near  the  fire,  allowing  time 
enough  to  make  it  rise.  When  quite  light, 
knead  it  well,  roll  it  out  an  inch  thick, 
and  form  it  into  round  cakes  of  the  size  ot 
a muffin.  Bake  them  in  buttered  pans  until 
they  are  of  a light  brown  ; split  and  butter 
them,  and  send  them  to  table.  If  intended 
to  be  kept  aud  eaten  cold,  the  paste  must  be 
rolled  out  very  thin  and  cut  of  a smaller 
size. 

TEA  CAKE.— Rub  into  a quart  of  dried 
flour,  of  the  finest  kind,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter;  then  beat  up  two  eggs  with  two 
teaspooufuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  washed  brewer’s  or  unwashed 
distiller’s  yeast;  pour  this  liquid  mixture 
into  the  centre  of  the  Hour,  and  add  a pint  ot 
warm  milk  as  you  mix  it ; beat  it  up  with 
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the  baud  until  it  comes  off  without  sticking ; 
set  it  to  rise  before  the  lire,  having  covered 
it  with  a cloth.  When  it  has  remained  there 
lor  an  Iiour,  make  it  up  into  good-sized 
cakes,  au  inch  thick  ; set  them  in  tin  plates 
to  rise  before  the  fire  during  ten  minutes, 
then  bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  These  cakes 
may  be  split  and  buttered  hot  from  the 
oven,  or  split,  toasted,  and  buttered,  after 
they  are  cold. 

TEA  CREAM.— Take  some  good  green 
tea,  and  infuse  half  au  ounce  in  a pint  of 
milk,  which  pour  boiling  hot  over  the 
tea;'  cover  it,  and  when  it  has  infused  a 
quarter  of  au  hour,  pour  off  the  milk,  mix 
it  with  half  a pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs ; strain  through  a tamis,  and  put 
it  in  a basm  (not  a saucepan)  of  hot  water, 
or  on  a gentle  tire,  till  thick  enough. 

TEA,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— The 
dietetic  and  medicinal  properties  of  tea  are 
thus  detailed  (putting  out  of  view  the  qua- 
lities usually  imparted  by  the  addition  ol 
sugar,  milk,  or  cream) It  acts  on  the 
system  as  a stimulus  or  sedative,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  infusion  that  is  taken. 
When  taken  in  moderation,  it  produces 
effects  at  once  agreeable  and  beneficial ; tlie 
gentle  stimulation  to  the  stomach  certainly 
assists  digestion.  When  used  in  larger 
quantity,  its  primary  action  is  that  of  a 
stimulus.  Its  weU- known  effect  of  inducing 
wakefulness  illustrates  this.  To  many  per- 
sons, when  taken  late  in  the  evening — and 
in  some  degree  when  taken  strong  at  almost 
any  time— it  produces  a very  sensible  degree 
of  stimulation,  and  a state  of  sleepless 
excitability.  Besides  inducing  wakeful- 
ness, tea  apparently  sharpens  the  mental 
lacuities,  and,  perhaps  in  an  especial  degree, 
the  imagination.  For,  generally  speaking, 
authors,  and  others  who  have  labour  of  this 
description  to  perform,  find  that  they  can 
work  with  much  greater  facility  immediately 
alter  partaking  of  this  beverage  than  at  any 
other  time.  Green  tea  has,  generally 
more  stimulating,  black  tea  more 
sedahve  properties.  The  stimulating  effects 
are,  however,  always  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  sedative  efl'ects,  which  may  amount 
cases  to  depression,  or  to  a 
decree  of  narcotism;  and,  in  most  cases,  it 
acts  as  a narcotic  on  the  organs  of  exore- 
producing  more  or  less  visceral  tor- 
®'“8^gishness.  The  stimulant 
properties  of  tea  are  not  so  stronsfly  exhi- 
bited when  It  is  taken  with  a solid  meal  as 
small  quantity  of  light  food 
food,  it  is  at  times  ser- 
viceable to  assist  the  digestion  of  the  meal 
and  It  unquestionably  serves  an  importani 
completing  and  perfecting  the 
it  Is  digestion,  when,  for  Instance 

^ner.  The  effect  of  tea  on  the  second  stage 
if  secretion 

’ P®'”***  explains  its  value 

toateathP^vpM^1^“®‘  stated,  and  also  iUus- 
irates  toe  well-known  anxiety  of  the  dvs- 

peptic  for  tea-time,  and  the  comparative 
cohort  he  enjoys  after  this  beverao-e  It 

sick  helfdfphP  “®>'''ou8  and 

sick  headache,  and  acts  as  a restoraliv. 


under  any  circumstances  where  the  system 
has  been  subjected  to  exhaustion.  To  the 
person  who  has  a sufficiency  of  nourishing 
and  wholesome  food,  the  use  of  tea  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  at  proper  times, 
cannot  be  said  ever  to  be  followed  by  un- 
pleasant or  unsatisfactory  consequences. 
If  taken  in  excessive  quantities,  however, 
tea  becomes  decidedly  debilitating  to  the 
nervous  system,  affecting  it  much  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic. In  cases  where  it  evidently  disagrees, 
it  ought  to  be  given  up  altogether  ; and  it 
may  be  taken  as  a general  rule,  that  one 
large  cup,  or  two  small  ones,  of  moderately 
strong  tea,  morning  and  evening,  are  suffi- 
cient. If  this  quantity  is  exceeded,  not 
only  is  it  apt  to  cause  nervousness,  but  the 
amount  of  warm  fluid  debilitates  the 
stomach.  Tea  should  not  be  drunk  too  hot, 
as  it  weakens  the  digestive  organs ; nor  too 
cool,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea ; a mode- 
rate temperature,  pleasant  to  the  palate,  is 
the  best.  Tea  should  not  be  drunk  too  weak, 
as  it  acts  thus  as  a violent  diuretic ; nor  too 
strong,  on  account  of  the  injury  it,  does  tc- 
the  nerves.  Black  tea  is  better  than  either 
green  or  mixed.  A good  proportion  of 
milk  and  sugar  should  be  token  with  tea, 
to  correct  any  possible  nauseous  qualities 
present. 

TEA,  Growth  and  Preparation  of. — 
The  tea-plant  is  a hardy,  evergreen,  and 
leafy  shrub,  which  attains  the  height  of 
from  three  to  six  feet  and  upwards.  It  is 


generally  propagated  from  seed,  and  the 
plant  comes  to  maturity  in  from  two  to 
three  years,  yielding  in  the  course  of  the 
season  three,  and  in  some  cases,  tour  crops 
of  leaves.  The  first  gathering  takes  place 
early  in  the  spring,  a second  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  a third  about  toe  middle  of  June, 
and  a fourth  in  August.  The  leaves  of  the 
first  gathering  are  the  most  valuable,  and 
from  them  Pekoe  tea,  which  consists  of  the 
young  leaf-buds,  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the 
highest  quality,  are  prepared.  Those  of  the 
last  gathering  are  large  and  old  leaves,  and 
consequently  inferior  in  flavour  and  value. 
The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
form ; the  youngest  leaves  are  narrow,  con- 
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voluted,  and  downy ; those  next  In  size  and 
age  have  their  edges  delicately  serrated, 
with  tlie  venation  scarcely  perceptible ; In 
those  of  medium  and  large  sizes  the  vena- 
tion is  well  marked,  a series  of  characteris- 
tic loops  beinp  formed  along  each  mar^n  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  serrations  are  stronger  and 
deeper,  and  placed  at  wider  intervals.  Tlie 
principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are  Bohea, 
which  Is  the  commonest  and  coarsest  de- 
scription, Congou,  Souchong,  Caper  and 
Padre  Souchong,  and  Pekoe,  whicli  are  of< 
the  highest  quality,  tlie  last  consisting  of 
the  very  young  unexpanded  leaves,  and 
which,  when  clothed  with  down,  constitute 
flowery  Pekoe.  The  principal  varieties  of 
green  tea  are  Twankay,  Hyson-skin,  Young 
Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder, 
which  in  green  tea  corresponds  with  flowery 
Pekoe  in  black.  Imperial,  Hyson,  and 
Young  Hyson,  consist  of  the  second  and 
third  gatherings,  while  the  light  and  inferior 
teas,  separated  from  Hyson  by  a winnowing 
machine,  constitute  Hyson-skin.  There  is, 
according  to  most  writers,  but  one  species 
of  the  tea-plant,  from  which  the  whole  of 
the  above,  and  many  other  varieties  of  tea 
are  obtained,  the  differences  depending  upon 
soil,  climate,  weather,  age  of  the  leaves,  and 
mode  of  preparation.  The  plants  from 
which  black  teas  are  prepared  are  grown 
chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledges  of 
mountains,  while  the  green  tea  shrubs  are 
cultivated  in  manured  soils.  Upon  this 
■ circumstance  many  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  varieties  depend.  Other 
differences  are  occasioned  by  the  processes 
adopted  in  the  preparation  and  roasting  of 
the  leaves.  Thus,  while  black  tea  is  first 
roasted  in  a shallow  iron  vessel,  called  a 
luo,  and  secondly  in  sieves,  over  a bright 
charcoal  fire,  green  tea  does  not  undergo 
the  second  method  of  roasting,  but  only  the 
first,  that  in  the  kuo.  An  important  opera- 
tion in  the  manufaotm-e  of  tea  consists  in 
the  rolling  the  leaves,  so  as  to  impart  to 
them  their  characteristic  twisted  shape. 
■This  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  leaves  to 
pressure,  and  rolling  by  the  hands  in  a 
particular  manner. 

TEA  KEITLE.— This  utensil  for  contain- 
ing the  water  with  which  tea  is  drawn,  1 s made 
of  a variety  of  forms,  sizes,  and  materials, 
according  to  the  particular  place  they  are 
intended  for.  The  largest  and  strongest 
for  the  kitchen  are  of  copper  or  cast-iron  ; 
smaller  tea-kettles  for  the  same  place  are 
made  of  tin.  With  regard  to  these  latter, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  if  they  are  put  on 
the  fire  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  Water 
the  solder  of  the  joints  would  not  melt, 
because  this  being  a moveable  body  carries 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  from  the 
metal,  and  does  not  become  hot  enough  for 
the  solder  to  melt.  If,  however,  the  kettle 
should  remain  on  the  fire  with  very  little 
water,  it  is  evident  that  the  solder  which 
fixes  the  spout  will  not  be  protected ; and 
should  the  flame  be  permitted  to  reach  this 
part,  the  spout  becomes  unsoldered,  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  the  kettle  leaks,  an  accident 
well  known  to  happen  too  frequently.  The 
best  tin  tea-kettles  have  the  spout  formed, 


not  of  tin-plate,  but  of  stout  iron  tinned, 
without  any  seam,  and  fixed  on  to  the 
kettle  by  being  passed  through  a circular 
hole  in  the  body,  to  which  it  is  soldered 
Inside,  and  therefore  is  safe  from  the  flame ; 
the  handles  of  these  are  likewise  made  of 
stout  iron  tinned,  and  fixed  on  by  rivets. 
Tea-kettles  for  the  breakfast  and  tea  table 
are  generally  made  of  more  elegant  forms, 
and  various  contrivances  arc  used  to  keep 
the  water  boiling  while  it  is  off  the  fire. 
For  this  purpose  a tea-kettle  may  be  placed 
upon  a stand  which  contains  a flat  iron  heater 
that  keeps  it  boiling.  These  are  usually 
made  of  tin-plate,  and  are  very  economical 
and  convenient.  By  means  of  a properly 
contrived  handle,  the  tea-kettle  and  stand 
may  be  carried  together.  Another  way  is 
to  keep  the  water  boiling  by  iron  heaters,  or 
tubes  of  copper  attached  to  the  tea-kettle, 
and  reaching  to  the  bottom.  Within-  these 
tubes  are  put  irons  red  hot.  It  is  important 
that  the  lid  of  the  kettle  should  not  fit  so 
tight  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
When  the  lid  fits  perfectly  tight,  there  is 
danger  of  the  steam  forcing  the  boiling 
water  out  suddenly  through  the  spout,  by 
pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid  within. 
Another  plan  is  as  follows : If  a common 
tea-kettle  be  placed  upon  an  open  fire,  the 
heat  and  flame  that  rises  round  the  sides 
has  little  effect,  and  it  is  only  that  which 
strikes  the  bottom  that  conduces  materially 
to  the  heating  of  the  water.  By  surround- 
ing the  body  of  the  kettle  with  a cylinder 
of  stout  iron,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 


extending  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  and  soldered  tight  round  the  top, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a cavity  between 
this  casing  and  the  kettle.  The  heat  applied, 
whether  that  of  a fire  or  lamp,  will  not  only 
strike  the  bottom,  but  will  accumulate  to  a 
considerable  degree  round  the  sides,  and 
occasion  the  water  to  boil  much  sooner  than 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  best  tea-kettles 
have  handles  formed  of  wood,  glass,  or 
ivory.  One  with  a metallic  handle  cannot 
be  touched  when  filled  with  boiling  water, 
without  using  a kettle  holder,  made  of  some 
non-conducting  substance,  as  cloth  of  some 
kind,  or  by  wrapping  a piece  of  paper  round 
it,  while  a wooden,  ivory,  or  glass  handle, 
being  itself  a bad  conductor,  may  be  used 
without  jnconvenienoe. 

TEA-MAKING,  Directions  for-  — 
Tastes  differ  regarding  the  flavour  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  tea,  some  preferring  all  black, 
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others  all  Rreen,  and  many  a mixture  of 
both  in  difl'erent  quantities.  A good  mix- 
ture in  point  of  flavour  is  two- fifths  black, 
two-llffha  green,  aud  one-fifth  gunpowder. 
In  point  of  wholesomeness,  however,  all 
black  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  flavour  and 
the  strength  of  tea  depends,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  best  way  of  conducting  this 
process  will  be  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  : 
— The  proportion  of  tea  to  be  used  is  com- 
monly considered  as  one  teaspoonful  for 
each  person  and  one  for  the  pot ; this  pro- 
portion will  yield  a beverage  of  unagreeable 
strength.  An  important  I'eatore  is  to  have 
the  water  ready  boiling,  not  simmering,  as 
is  too  commonly  the  case;  for,  unless  the 
water  be  boiling,  the  tea  cannot  possibly  be 
good.  Having  well  scalded  the  teapot,  put 
in  the  tea,  and  pour  over  it  about  one- third 
of  the  water  the  pot  will  contain,  and  set 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
then  fiU  up  the  pot  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  six  or  eight  minutes  longer,  by  which 
time  it  will  be  thoroughly  drawn.  In  pour- 
ing it  out,  be  careful  not  to  drain  the  pot  to 
the  very  last  cup,  and  also  distribute  the 
tea  in  such  a manner  among  the  partakers 
of  it,  that  one  portion  does  not  have  all  the 
strong  and  the  other  portion  all  the  weak. 
Never  add  fresh  tea  to  that  which  has 
already  been  made  by  way  of  strengthening 
it,  for  it  will  not  have  that  effect ; but  in  the 
event  of  its  being  too  weak,  then  put  the 
additional  tea  into  a large  teacup,  fill  it  np 
with  boiling  water,  and  leave  it  there  closely 
covered  for  a few  minutes,  after  which  pour 
the  contents  into  the  teapot.  Another  plan 
recommended  is  always  to  use  two  teapots, 
each  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  quantity 
of  tea  required ; pour  the  whole  of  the  water 
over  the  tea  at  once,  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
stand  more  than  three  or  lour  minutes, 
when  it  should  be  poured  into  the  other 
teapot  and  served  from  that.  If  the  party 
is  large,  this  process  must  be  repeated.  By 
this  means  ail  the  tea  will  be  of  equal 
strength,  and  the  aromatic  flavour  will  be 
extracted  without  any  of  the  injurious 
matter.  Soft  water  is  better  for  making 
tea  with  than  hard  water,  the  former  is 
least  impregnated  with  foreign  mixture,  and 
will  always  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  tanning  matter,  and  wiU  strike  the 
deepest  black,  with  sulphate  of  iron  In 
solution.  If,  howevei-,  hard  water  must  of 
necessity  be  used,  its  deleterious  properties 
may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a little 
carbonate  of  soda.  If  tea  be  used  in  a tea 
urn,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  boils, 
and  that  the  urn  heater  is  red  hot ; then,  in 
the  first  place,  dust  the  urn,  and  put  the 
boiling  water  into  it,  before  you  put  in  the 
heater ; and,  to  prevent  an  unpleasant  taste 
being  imparted,  or  spoiling  the  boiling 
water  by  dust,  or  particles  of  the  hot  urn 
{which  may  rub  off  the  heater  as  it  is  being 
put  into  its  place),  be  careful  to  put  on  the 
round  rim  or  ring  before  you  put  in  the  red 
hot  heater;  and  be  sure,  also,  to  avoid 
pouring  any  water  into  the  place  where  the 
healer  goes,  otherwise,  when  the  iron  is  put 
in,  the  steam  may  rush  out  and  scald  the 
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operator  seriously.  It  is  a*  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  the  infusion  of  tea  made  in  silver 
or  polished  metal  teapots  is  stronger  than 
that  which  is  produced  in  black  or  other 
kinds  of  earthenware.  This  is  explained 
on  the  principle  that  polished  surfaces  retain 
heat  much  better  than  dark,  rough  surfaces, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  heat  being  con- 
fined in  the  former  case,  must  act  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  further 
certain  that  the  silver  or  metal  teapot,  when 
filled  a second  time,  produces  worse  tea  than 
the  earthenware  vessel,  and  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  the  earthenware  pot,  unless 
a silver  or  metal  one  can  be  procured  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  at  once  all  that  may 
be  required.  These  facts  are  readily  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  the  action  of 
the  heat  retained  by  the  silver  vessel  so  far 
exhausts  the  herb  as  to  leave  very  little 
soluble  substance  for  a second  infusion ; 
whereas  the  reduced  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  earthenware  pot,  by  extracting 
only  a small  proportion  at  first,  leaves  some 
soluble  matter  for  the  action  of  a subsequent 
infusion.  The  reason  for  pouring  boiling 
water  into  the  teapot  before  the  infusion  is 
made  is,  that  the  vessel  being  previously 
warm  may  abstract  less  heat  from  the 
mixture,  and  thus  admit  a more  powerful 
action.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the 
fact  why  the  infusion  of  tea  is  stronger  if 
only  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water  be 
first  used,  and  more  be  added  some  time 
afterwards  ; for  if  we  consider  that  only  the 
water  immediately  in  contact  with  the  herb 
can  act  upon  it,  and  that  it  cools  very  rapidly, 
and  especially  in  earthenware  vessels,  it  is 
clear  that  the  effect  will  be  greater  where 
the  heat  is  kept  up  by  additions  of  boiling 
water,  than  where  the  vessel  is  filled  at 
once,  and  the  fluid  suffered  gradually  to 
cool.  When  the  infusion  has  once  been 
completed,  it  is  found  that  any  other  addi- 
tion of  the  herb  only  affords  a very  small 
increase  in  the  strength,  the  water  having 
cooled  much  below  the  boiling  point,  and 
consequently  acting  very  slightly. 
tea  poise.— An  article  of  furniture 


kept  in  ^e  drawingroom  as  a receptacle 
for  various  kinds  of  tea  ready  for  use. 
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is  soraetimes  made  with  a rising  top,  as 
shown  in  Uieauucxcd  figure,  and  the  various 
canisters  are  arranged  within. 

TEA  SYRUt’. — I’our  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  boiling  water  over  tliree  ounces  of  young 
hyson  tea ; let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  add  a 
pint  of  brandy  ; cork  it  up  well,  let  it  stand 
for  ten  days,  shaking  it  frequently;  then 
strain  it,  sweeten  with  clarified  syrup,  and 
bottle  it.  A teaspoonful  of  this  in  a glass 
of  water  makes  a very  refreshing  drink. 

TEA  URN. — The  tea-urn  is  the  most 
elegant  mode  of  supplying  water  for  tea. 
It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a vase,  but  in  a 
great  variety  of  patterns.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  represents  one  of  the  usual 


kind.  In  the  centre  there  is  a vertical  tube, 
into  which  a cylinder  of  iron  heated  red 
hot  is  slipped  down,  and  covered  by  a small 
lid,  and  that  by  the  lid  of  the  urn.  This 
keeps  the  water  in  the  urn  at  a boiling  heat. 
Some  tea-ums  have  lamps  beneath  them, 
instead  of  iron  heaters,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  water  hot  any 
length  of  time. 

TEA  URN,  TO  Clean.— In  an  earthen 
gallipot  put  an  ounce  of  bees-wax,  cut  up 
in  small  pieces ; set  it  by  the  fireside  until 
perfectly  melted  and  quite  hot,  very  near 
boiling  heat ; remove  the  jar  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  into  it  rather  less  than  a table- 
spoonful  of  salad  oil,  and  rather  more  than 
a tablespoonful  of  best  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, continue  stirring  till  well  mixed  and 
nearly  cold;  fill  the  urn  with  boiling  water 
fio  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  hot,  apply  a thin 
coating  of  the  above  mixture,  and  rub  with 
a soft  cloth  till  all  stickiness  is  removed ; then 
polish  with  a clean  rag  and  a little  crocus 
powder.  The  crocus  powder  must  be  very 
fine,  so  as  to  sift  through  muslin. 

TEAL. — A bird  which  is  a great  favourite 
with  sportsmen.  About  April,  these  birds 
collect  a quantity  of  grass  and  rushes,  and 
make  a covered  nest,  the  opening  for  the 


most  part  to  the  south;  in  this  they  lay 
from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs,  ot  a dirty  white. 


and  as  big  as  those  of  a pullet.  The  nest  of 
the  teal  is  never  placed  in  such  a situation 
as  to  rise  and  fail  with  the  water.  It  is 
found  on  all  the  grassy  lochs  of  the  north, 
and  sometimes  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  at  others,  close  by ; 
but  at  all  times  a dry  spot  is  selected,  where 
it  deposits  its  eggs.  Teal  shooting  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  some  of  our  inland 
shootings  which  are  neither  common  nor 
within  the  reach  of  every  one ; and  it  is  a 
moat  amusing  sport  when  pursued  on  the 
banks  of  a small  river  or  even  a large  brook, 
well  sheltered  by  bushes.  When  hunted  up, 
a teal  seldom  rises  in  the  air,  but  usually 
skims  along  the  stream,  and  presents  a fine 
shot.  If  it  cannot  be  got  at  through  the  inter- 
ception of  trees  or  Targe  bushes,  one  of  the 
party  should  run  forward  so  as  to  circum- 
vent its  entire  escape  out  of  reach.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  a teal  flies  away 
altogether.  The  teal  will  also  frequently 
swim  down  stream  the  moment  after  it 
drops ; so  that  if  the  shooter  does  not  cast 
his  eye  quickly  that  way,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  look  for  him  in  one  spot,  tlie  bird  will 
probably  catch  sight  of  the  sportsman  and  fly 
up,  while  his  attention  is  being  directed  to 
the  wrong  place. 

TEAL,  TO  Dress.— Half-roast  them; 
when  they  come  to  table  slice  the  breast, 
strew  on  pepper  and  salt,  pour  on  a little 
port  wine,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon 
over ; put  some  gravy  to  this,  set  the  plate 
on  a lamp,  out  up  the  bird,  ietit  remain  over 
the  lamp  till  done,  turning  it. 

TEETOTAL  DRINKS.— -A.S  there  are 
many  persons  who  wholly  abstain  from 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  following  collection  of 
recipes  for  unintoxicating  beverages  are 
herewith  given  undera  general  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  easy  reference: — 

Apple  Baked  Dn'ni.— Rake  half  a dozen 
apples  without  peeling  them,  put  them  into 
a jug,  and  pour  half  a gallon  of  boiling 
water  over  them  whilst  they  are  hot,  cover 
the  whole  up  until  cold,  then  sweeten  with 
honw  or  sugar. 
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Ai^ple  Crinit.— Boil  five  or  six  ripe  pippins, 
cut  into  six  or  ei^lit  pieces,  in  half  a gallon 
of  water  until  quite  soft,  strain  through  a 
sieve,  and  sweeten  with  honey  and  sugar. 

Apricot  Effenescing  Drink. — Take  a pint  of 
the  juice  of  bruised  apricots,  filter  until 
clear,  and  make  into  a syrup  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  then  add  an  ounce  of  tar- 
taric acid,  bottle,  and  cork  securely.  For  a 
tumbler  three  parts  full  of  water,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  and  a scruple 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  stir  well,  and  drink 
while  effervescing.  . . 

Barley  Water  u-ilh  Boney. — Add  the  jmce 
and  rind  of  one  lemon  to  a tablespoonful  of 
honey,  and  two  teacupfuls  of  barley,  put  it 
into  a jug,  and  pour  a quart  of  boiling  water 
upon  it. 

Barley  Water  with  Isinglass. — Take  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pearl  barley,  six  lumps  of  loaf 
sugar  of  the  ordinary  size,  half  a lemon, 
and  enough  isinglass  to  clear  it.  Pour  half 
a gallon  of  spring  water  on  these  ingredients, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  ■ 

Cool  Cup. — Weigh  six  ounces  of  sugar  in 
lumps,  and  extract  the  essence  from  the  rind 
of  a large  fresh  lemon  by  rubbing  the  lumps 
of  sugar  upon  it ; then  put  them  into  a 
deep  jug,  and  the  strained  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  a half.  When  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, pour  in  a bottle  of  cider,  add  nearly 
half  a small  nutmeg  lightly  grated,  and 
serve  the  cup  with  or  without  some  sprigs 
of  fresh  balm  or  borage  in  it.  If  closely 
covered  down  and  placed  on  ice  for  a short 
time,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  as  a summer 
beverage. 

Currant  ITafer.— Squeeze  a pound  of  cur- 
rants into  a quart  of  water,  add  four  or  live 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Mix  well,  strain, 
and  ice,  or  allow  to  cool. 

Effer-vescing  irnieci.— These  are  made  ex- 
temporaneously by  adding  to  twenty  grains 
of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  (or  potash),  fifteen 
grains  of  citric  (or  tartaric  acid),  about  half 
a teaspoonful  of  coarsely  powdered  white 
sugar  or  a teaspoonful  of  syrup  may  be  added, 
and  if  cleared,  two  or  three  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon.  The  soda  with  either  of  the 
acids  makes  soda  water,  the  potash,  potash 
water,  and  the  addition  of  the  lemon  and 
sugar  converts  it  into  effervescing  lemonade. 
If  ginger  beer  be  desired,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  about  ten  grains  of  powdered  ginger 
instead  of  the  lemon  essence.  A table- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice  (obtained  from  half 
a lemon  or  an  orange)  is  equal  to  fifteen 
grains  of  citric  acid,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  it  and  the  essence  with  advantage.  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  each  case  is  as 
follows Dissolve  the  soda  or  potash  in  a 
wineglassful  of  water  with  the  sugar  or 
syrup,  and  the  essence  of  ginger  or  lemon, 
when  they  are  used ; then  dissolve  the  acid 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  water  (or  squeeze 
the  lemon)  in  another  glass ; pour  the  two 
together,  and  drink  while  effervescing. 

Eruit  Beverages. — Fruit  drinks  should  be 
made  with  the  juice  of  fresh  fruit  when  it 
can  be  obtained,  in  preference  to  syrup  or 
jam,  and  the  usual  method  of  preparing 
these  drinks  is  to  boil  the  juice  which  has 
been  squeezed  from  the  fruit,  with  a little 
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water,  straining  it  afterwards  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  adding  as  much  syrup  or 
sugar,  lemon-juice  and  water,  which  should 
be  perfectly  cold  before  use. 

anger  Drink.- — Take  a pound  of  cream  of 
tartar,  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a quartet 
of  a pound  of  coarsely  pounded  ginger,  boil 
these  ingredients  together  in  four  galions  of 
water  for  ten  minutes ; skim  it  clear,  and 
let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold;  add  a spoonful 
of  yeast,  stir  the  whole  together,  let  it  stand 
all  night  to  settle,  then  bottle  in  small  stone 
bottles  securely  corked;;  in  three  days  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

Iced  Beverages.— are  made  by  the 
addition  of  ice  to  other  materials,  by  which 
the  flavour  of  the  whole  is  rendered  more 
grateful  to  the  palate.  Clean  and  pure  ice 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Indian  Syrup.— Take  five  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  citric  acid,  and  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water ; when  cold,  add  half 
a drachm  of  essence  of  lemon,  stir  it  well, 
and  bottle  it.  About  two  tablespoonfuls  to 
a glass  of  cold  water. 

Lemon  Kali. — Take  of  highly-dried  citric 
or  tartaric  acid  twenty-four  grains,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  also  highlyMried,  one  scruple, 
coarsely  powdered  refined  sugar  (also  dried) 
two  drachms,  and  essence  of  lemon  one  or 
two  drops.  The  whole  must  be  kept  in  a 
very  dry  bottle.  TVhen  required  for  use,  a 
dessertspoonful  will  make  a pleasant  beve- 
rage when  added  to  three  parts  of  a tumbler 
of  water. 

Lemon  Water.— Tut  two  slices  of  lemon, 
thinly  peeled,  into  a teapot,  a small  piece  of 
peel,  and  sugar  to  sweeten ; pour  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  stop  it  ciosely  for  two 
hours. 

Lemon  Barley  iraicr.— Rub  two  ounces  of 
sugar  on  the  rind  of  a lemon,  so  as  to  extract 
its  Havour;  press  out  the  juice  on  to  the 
sugar,  and  pour  on  it  a quart  of  plain  barley 
water,  made  without  lemon  or  sugar. 

Normandy  Pippin  Water. — Cut  up  five  or  Six 
Normandy  pippins  into  small  pieces,  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  a quart  of  water, 
with  a little  lemon-  peel,  and  a clove ; sweeten 
to  taste,  strain,  and  drink  when  cold. 

Orange  Barley  fFaier.— Rub  two  ounces  of 
sugar  on  the  rind  of  an  orange,  and  after- 
wards press  out  the  juice  upon  the  sugar, 
upon  which  pour  a quart  of  plain  barley 
water. 

Peach  Water. — Mash  eight  ripe  peaal'.es. 
add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  add  a teacujif','!  of 
syrup  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a i-int 
and  a half  of  water  ; strain  through  a sieve, 
and  mix  with  cold  water  when  required  for 
drinking.  ' 

Raspberry  Effervescing  Draught.— T&ke  three 
pints  of  raspberry  juice,  filter  clear,  and 
make  a syrup  with  a pound  and  a half  of 
sugar,  and  add  three  ounces  of  tartaric  acid. 
Keep  it  in  well- corked  bottles.  For  a tum- 
bler three  parts  full  of  water,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  and  a scruple  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Rhubarb  Sherbet. — Boil  six  or  eight  sticks 
of  rhubarb  for  ten  minutes  in  a quart  of 
water  ; strain  the  liquor  into  a jug,  in  which 
a thinly  pared  lemon-peel  is  placed,  and  two 
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tablespoonfula  of  clarified  Bugar ; let  it  stand 
for  five  or  six  hours,  and  it  will  then  be  lit 
to  drink. 

Sugar  iraten— Boii  a auirioicnt  quantity  of 
sugar  in  water  to  make  it  pleasantly  sweet, 
let  it  stand  till  cool,  liien  urink  with  ice,  or 
not,  as  desired.  The  same  drink  may  be 
made  by  simply  dissolving  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sugar  in  a tumblerlul  of  water. 

Turkish  5A«r4el.  — Wash  a small  quarter  of 
veal,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  nine  pints 
of  water ; skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  till 
reduced  to  two  pints  ; run  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  a pint  and  a 
half  of  lemon-juice,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  which  has  been  made  into  a syrup 
with  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  and  cleared 
with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Welsh  Nectar. — Boil  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  let  it  stand  to  cool;  add  a pound  of 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice 
of  three  lemons,  and  their  rinds  thinly 
peeled,  stir  the  whole  daily  for  four  days, 
then  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  bottle  it, 
and  cork  it  securely.  In  ten  days  or  a fort- 
night it  will  be  fit  for  use. — See,  also,  Apple 
Water,  Barley  Water,  Chocolate, 
Cider,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Cranberry 
Water,  Cords  and  Whey,  Ginger 
Beer,  Iced  Water,  Lemonade,  Orange- 
ade, Orgeat,  Perry,  Raspberry  Vine- 
gar, Rice  Water,  Sherbet,  Soda  Water, 
Strawberry  Water,  Toast  andWater, 
&o. 

TEETH,  Preservation  of.— The  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth  ought  to  form  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  care  of  the  person.  The 
possession  of  sound  teeth  is  agreat  blessing, 
as  they  not  only  promote  the  process  of 
digestion,  but  keep  the  breath  s weet  and  pure. 
Unsound  and  unclean  teeth  are  also  most 
unsightly  and  unpleasant  for  other  persons 
to  be  brought  in  contact  with ; for  these  com- 
bined reasons,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
observed  in  the  management  of  these  impor- 
tant organs.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  teeth  are  bones  thinly  covered  over  with 
a fine  enamel,  and  this  enamel  is  more  or  less 
substantial  in  different  persons.  Whenever 
this  enamel  is  worn  through  by  too  coarse  a 
powder  or  too  frequently  cleansing  the  teeth, 
or  eaten  through  by  a scorbutic  humour  in 
the  gums,  the  tooth  cannot  long  remain 
sound.  The  teeth,  therefore,  are  to  be  cleaned 
but  with  great  precaution,  for  if  the 
enamel  is  worn  off  faster  by  cleaning  the 
outside  than  nature  supplies  it  within,  the 
teeth  will  probably  suffer  more  by  this  me- 
thod than  by  neglect.  A butcher’s  skewer, 
or  the  wood  with  which  they  are  made  must 
be  bruised  and  bit  at  the  end,  till  with  a little 
use  it  will  become  the  softest  and  best  brush 
for  this  purpose ; and  in  general  the  teeth 
may  be  cleaned  with  this  brush  without  any 
powder.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that, 
very  near  the  gums  of  persons  whose  teeth 
are  otherwise  good,  there  is  apt  to  grow  a 
false  kind  of  enamel,  both  within  and  with- 
out, and  this  false  enamel  or  tartar,  if 
neglected,  pushes  the  gums  higher  and 
hi^er  till  it  leaves  the  fangs  of  the  teeth 
qmte  bare,  above  the  true  enamel,  so  that 
sound  teeth  are  destroyed,  because  the  gum 


has  forsaken  that  part  which  is  not  sheathed 
and  protected.  In  the  summer  months  this 
tartar  may  be  effectually  removed  by  par- 
taking daily  of  strawberries:  eating  plenti- 
fully of  watercress  is  also  considered  a good 
remedy.  An  excellent  tincture  for  this 
defect  will  be  found  as  follows : — Mix  six 
ounces  of  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac.  Shake 
these  well  for  a few  moments  every  time 
before  the  tincture  is  used.  The  method  of 
using  it  is,  to  take  a spoonful  and  hold  it 
near  the  teeth,  then  with  a finger  dipped  in, 
rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  washed  with  warm  water. 
Another  method  of  preserving  the  teeth  is 
to  wash  out  the  mouth  with  water  after 
every  meal,  especially  if  animal  food  has 
been  eaten ; by  these  means  the  particles  of 
food  lodging  about  the  teeth  and  gums  are 
dislodged,  which,  when  allowed  to  remain 
and  accumulate,  proves  excessively  injurious. 
Much  harm  is  frequently  done  to  the  teeth 
by  cleaning  them  with  too  hard  a brush  or 
deleterious  dentifrices,  in  either  case  the 
enamel  being  scratched  and  otherwise 
injured.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth  is  greatly  influenced  by 
what  is  eaten  and  drunk.  All  things  that 
are  either  very  hot  or  very  cold  are  extremely 
bad;  acids  are  especially  injurious,  as  are 
also  sweets.  The  decaying  of  teeth  is  partly 
due  to  chemical  decomposition  of  the  food 
lodged  between  the  teeth  in  eating.  When 
there  is  joined  to  this  an  imhealthy  or  weak 
condition  of  the  ivory,  which  is  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
external  causes,  and  also  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  when  too 
close  together,  then  decay  is  almost  sure  to 
take  place  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
crown.  When  it  occurs  in  the  sides  of  the 
necks,  just  below  the  enamel,  the  cause 
always  is  in  the  food,  and  generally  so  when 
in  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  molars  ; 
but  sometimes  decay  takes  place  beneath 
the  enamel,  and  long  before  the  slightest 
fissure  in  this  part  can  be  detected  by  any 
ordinary  observation,  or,  at  all  events, 
while  there  is  no  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  food.  Besides  these  causes, 
another  exists  in  the  uncovered  state  of  the 
roots,  or  fangs,  or  in  these  being  covered  by 
tartar  instead  of  gum,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  produce  decomposition 
and  decay,  and  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against  When  a cavity  is  actually  deve- 
loped, the  sooner  it  is  filled  the  better. 
When  it  is  small  and  has  not  opened  into 
the  natural  cavity  of  the  tooth,  gold  leaf  is 
the  best  material,  the  dentist  previously 
cutting  away  the  decayed  matter  and  press- 
ing in  the  gold  with  great  force.  lYhen, 
however,  this  cavity  is  exposed,  gold  is 
useless  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  methods  of 
filling  teeth  when  beginning  to  decay : — 1. 
Mix  thirteen  parts  of  pure  finely  powdered 
caustic  lime  with  twelve  parts  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid.  This  powder  is  moist 
during  the  mixing,  and  while  in  that  state 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  decayed  tooth. 
The  place  in  the  tooth  is  to  be  made  dry 
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before  receiving  the  mixture.  This  kind  of 
filling  must  be  used  two  or  three  minutes 
after  being  prepared.  Soon  after  it  is 
lod"ed  in  tiie  decayed  cavity,  it  becomes  very 
solid.  2.  Take  pure  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acii  forty-eight  grains,  pure  caustic  (un- 
slaked) lime,  forty-two  grains.  Finely  pul- 
verize each  separately,  and  keep  them  sepa- 
rate in  well- stopped  bottles  till  wanted. 
For  use,  mix  the  required  quantity  in  a 
small  mortar,  as  rapidly  and  perfectly  as 
possible,  and  at  once  press  the  dry  mixture 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  surface 
should  then  be  smoothed  off  and  finished 
by  moistening  with  water.  This  cement 
soon  acquires  great  hardness ; it  is  very 
white  and  durable,  and  in  its  composition 
resembles  the  natural  earthy  matter  of  the 
teeth.  The  whole  process  requires  expert- 
ness to  succeed;  but  the  latter,  when  at- 
tained, will  amply  repay  for  one  or  two 
failures.  If  the  composition  be  not  mixed 
and  applied  quickly  it  becomes  moist,  and  is 
therefore  unlit  for  use.  In  many  cases  the 
odour  arising  from  carious  teeth  is  very 
offensive ; to  remedy  this,  the  mouth  should 
be  well  rinsed  with  a teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda  in  a tumbler  of 
water,  which  wUl  have  the  desired  effect. — 
See  Dentifrice,  Toothache,  &c. 

TEETHING. — This  natural  process  in  a 
child’s  development,  usually  commences 
about  the  third  month,  though  it  is  seldom 
till  the  fifth  or  sixth  that  the  teeth  make 
their  appearance  throngh  the  gums.  The 
period  when  the  teeth  may  be  expected  is 
indicated  by  an  increased  irritability  of  the 
infant,  the  gums  become  tense,  shiny,  and 
swollen ; while  the  excited  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  pour  out  so  large  a quantity 
of  saliva,  that  it  overflows  the  mouth, 
causing  the  infant  to  drivel,  as  the  nurses 
call  this  natural  salivation.  At  the  same 
time  the  child,  as  if  to  relieve  the  heat  and 
irritation  it  feels,  thrusts  its  hands  into  its 
mouth  in  the  attempt  to  do  what  the  watchful 
mother  will  do  for  it— JcrateA  the  top  of  the 
gum  with  her  nail,  or,  making  a rasp  of  a 
rough  crust,  or  a proper  gum-ring,  rub  it 
freely  along  the  top  ridge,  that  by  abrading 
it  of  the  binding  cuticle,  the  imprisoned  gum 
may  have  the  power  to  expand.  As  the 
only  benefit  that  can  accrue  from  rubbing 
the  child’s  gum  is  the  tearing  or  relaxing  of 
this  fine  but  tenacious  cuticle,  all  smooth 
surfaces,  such  as  coral  or  ivory  rings,  are 
perfectly  useless;  such  instruments  to  be 
of  any  service,  should  be  cut  into  small 
diamonds  like  a fine  file,  and  used  frequently 
by  the  parent,  exactly  in  that  manner.  The 
crust,  though  serviceable  from  its  roughness, 
is  dangerous  from  the  chance  of  crumbs 
breaking  off  and  getting  into  the  infant’s 
throat.  After  the  irritation  and  drivelling 
have  continued  for  some  weeks,  a white  line 
or  a round  spot  appears  on  the  top  of  the 
gum  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  ultimately  of  the 
upper ; through  these  white  spots  the  teeth 
finally  burst  their  way  in  the  following 
order : two  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
the  first  to  make  their  appearance,  though 
frequently  several  weeks  elapse  between  the 
advent  of  the  first  and  second ; the  next  cut 
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are  the  four  incisors  of  the  upper,  then  the 
remaining  two  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw, 
one  on  each  side,  but  not  joining.  There  is 
now  a pause  for  a short  time  in  the  process. 
The  next  in  succession  are  the  four  eyeteeth 
in  either  jaw,  thus  completing  the  infantine 
set  of  sixteen  teeth.  Another  pause,  usually 
of  some  months,  succeeds  before  nature  re- 
sumes her  active  operations  ; when  she  does, 
it  is  to  place  one  double  tooth  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws,  thus  completing  the  child’s 
complement  of  twenty  teeth.  When  these 
are  shed,  and  nature  completes  her  office, 
instead  of  the  first  ten  she  places  sixteen 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  thus  doubling  her  first 
complement,  and  making  the  adult  set 
thirty-two.  Each  tooth  as  it  is  formed 
makes  half  a circle  on  its  axis,  and  rising 
sideways,  pierces  the  gum  with  the  extreme 
point  of  its  edge,  revolving  as  it  rises  to  the 
perpendicular. 

The  diseases  that  teething  gives  rise  to  in 
infants  are  very  numerous,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  so  natural  a process  are  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  human  economy. 
The  disorders  excited  by  difficult  dentition 
are,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  mesenteric  dis- 
ease, water  on  the  brain,  rickets,  and  remit- 
tent fever — all  of  them  to  the  infant  fearfully 
mortal  diseases.  Each  of  these  affections, 
though  so  different  in  its  locality,  and  so 
opposite  in  its  symptoms,  is  induced  by  the 
same  cause,  long- continued  irritation  in  the 
gums  reacting  on  the  delicate  organization 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  And,  as 
this  irritation  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  the 
imprisoned  tooth  finds  in  escaping  from  the 
fibrous  membrane  in  which  it  is  enveloped, 
and  making  its  way  through  the  tightly 
bound  gum,  it  becomes  the  duty  ot  the 
medical  man  or  parent,  as  soon  as  the  first 
constitutional  disturbance  manifests  itself, 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  nature  to  effect  the 
escape  of  the  tooth,  by  dividing  the  gum 
and  leaving  an  aperture  through  which  the 
new-formed  tooth  may  reach  its  destination. 
But,  as  lancing  the  gums,  as  the  process  is 
Called,  will  be  worse  than  useless  unless 
effectually  done,  the  gums  should  never  be  cut 
unless  the  tooth  can  be  plainly  felt  below, 
and  to  be  of  service,  the  incision  must 
be  carried  down  to  the  tooth,  or  else  the 
unyielding  membrane  in  which  it  is  encased 
wili  be  undivided,  and  the  child'  put  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lancing  without  effecting 
the  slightest  benefit.  As,  however,  the  irri- 
tation commences  from  the  first  entrance 
of  the  tooth  into  the  gum  on  emerging 
from  its  bony  socket,  and  iong  before  the 
actual  pressure  of  the  tooth  can  cause  the 
graver  mischief,  or  simfi'qr^qiji'the  increased 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in.toe  parts,  it 
is  evident  that  lancing  the  gumsDr-  so  early 
a stage  of  formation  is  not  only  impolitic, 
but  hurtful.  Another  mode  of  relief,  both 
for  the  diarrhoea  and  convulsions  that  so 
frequently  occur  in  weakly  infants  at  this 
period,  must  be  looked  for ; and  this  mode 
in  all  stages  of  dentition,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  will  be  found  either  a source  ot 
instant  relief  or  ot  certain  recovery:  this 
remedy  is  the  Tic',  bath,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
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inl'antine  sufrering,  is  themotlier’s  best  hope, 
and  should  be  her  unshaken  reliance.  The 
time  a child  should  be  kept  in  a hot  bath 
should  seldom  e.xceed  two  minutes;  and,  as 
the  object  is  to  unload  some  congested  organ, 
or  to  relieve  certain  parts  ot  their  excess  of 
blood  by  causing  a rapid  determination  to 
the  skin,  the  water  should  be  hot  enough 
to  produce  this  ellect  as  instantaneously 
as  possible.  "When  diarrhoea  continues  in 
despite  of  the  hot  bath,  a little  magnesia  or 
a lew  grains  of  prepared  chalk  may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a day  until  the  excessive 
action  is  checked  ; or  if  unabated  by  these 
means,  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  kino  is  to 
be  administered,  as  prescribed  for  diarrhoea. 
— See  Bath,  Convulsions,  Biaurikea, 
Scarlet  Fever,  &c. 

TELESCOPE. — The  telescope  invented 
by  Galileo  consisted  of  one  convex  lens  and 
one  concave  lens,  the  distance  between  them 
being  equal  to  the  difl'erence  between  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.  This  is  the 
construction  of  what  is  called  an  opera 
glass  ; and  the  Galilean  telescope  is  now 
used  chietly  for  viewing  objects  within  a 
theatre  or  an  apartment,  since,  if  conside- 
rable magnifying  power  were  given  to  it,  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  view  would  be  very 
small.  A simple  telescope  may  also  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  two  convex  lenses, 
which  are  placed  at  a distance  from  one 
another  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal 
lengths.  In  order  to  afford  a view  of  objects 
in  file  same  position  as  they  appear  to  have 
when  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  Mr.  Doilond 
employed  an  eye- tube  containing  four  lenses ; 
whereas  in  the  eye-piece  invented  by  Huy- 
ghens,  which  is  used  in  most  astronomical 
telescopes,  there  are  only  two  lenses,  and 
objects  are  seen  inverted.  In  reflecting 
telescopes,  a speculum  at  one  extremity  of 
the  tube  serves  the  purpose  of  the  object- 
glass  in  refracting  telescopes,  by  forming  an 
image  at  its  focus,  and  the  image  so  formed 
is  viewed  by  the  eye  through  intermediate 
reflectors.  The  Newtonian  reflecting  tele- 
scopes have  one  concave  speculum  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube;  and  the  rays  reflectec^ 
from  it  fall  in  a convergent  state  upon  a 
small  plane  mirror,  placed  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  axis  of 
the  telescope.  After  the  second  reflection 
the  rays  unite  and  form  an  image,  which  is 
viewed  through  a Huy  ghenian  ey  e-  piece  fixed 
in  the  side  of  the  tube  opposite  the  plane 
mirror,  that  is,  near  the  open  end  of  the 
tube.  In  the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescopes 
the  second  reflection  is  given  by  a second 
concave  mirror,  the  face  of  which  is  towards 
the  observer.  The  telescope  constructed  by 
the  late  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  differed  from  the 
Newtonian  telescopes  only  in  having  no 
small  mirror.  The  surface  of  the  great 
speculum,  which  was  four  feet  in  diameter, 
had  a small  obliquity  to  the  axis,  so  that 
the  image  formed  by  reflection  from  it  fell 
near  the  lower  side  of  the  tube  at  its  open 
end ; at  this  place  there  was  a sliding  appa- 
ratus, w'hich  carried  a tube  containing  the 
eye-glasses.  The  observer,  in  viewing,  was 
situated  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  with 
his  back  to  the  object,  and  he  looked  directly 


towards  the  centre  of  the  speculum.  The 
reflecting  telescope  executed  by  Lord  Kosse, 
in  1812,  18  fifty-si.x  feet  long,  and  its  spe- 
culuna  is  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  capable 
of  being  directed  from  the  zenith  to  the 
horizon  towards  the  souih,  and  from  the 
zenith  to  a position  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis  towards  the  north  ; it  has  also  a move- 
ment in  azimuth  of  about  eight  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  meridian.  The  Great  Exhi- 
bition contains  a noble  telescope  by  Mr. 
Boss,  which  is  considered  the  largest  ever 
constructed  on  the  refractive  principle. 
Telescopes  are,  generally  speaking,  expen- 
sive instruments ; but  a cheap  telescope  for 
observing  heavenly  bodies  may  be  con- 
structed as  follows  Procure  from  an  opti- 
cian a thirty-five  inch  object-glass  (that  i.», 
a convex  glass  which  produces  a focus  of 
the  sun’s  rays  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
inches)  and  a one-inch  eye-glass  (that  is,  a 
convex  glass  producing  a focus  at  one  inch). 
Employ  a tin-plate  worker  to  make  two  tin 
tubes,  one  thirty  inches  long,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter;  the  other, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  its  diameter 
such  that  it  will  just  slide  comfortably  inside 
the  larger.  The  inside  of  these  tubes  should 
be  first  painted,  or  lined  with  a dull  black. 
At  the  end  of  the  larger  tube  an  ingenious 
workman  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  object-glass,  so  that  not  more  than  an 
inch  diameter  of  it  shall  be  exposed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  smaller  tube  the  eye-glass 
must  be  fixed.  When  the  open  end  of  one 
tube  is  inserted  in  the  open  end  of  the  other, 
so  that  the  two  glasses  shall  be  about  thirty- 
seven  inches  apart,  a telescope  will  be  found 
which  will  magnify  the  diameter  of  objects 
thirty-six  times:  or,  in  other  words,  will  make 
the  heavenly  objects  appear  thirty-six  times 
nearer.  With  such  a telescope  the  satelhtes 
of  Jupiter,  the  crescent  of  Venus,  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
may  be  distinguished.  It  must  be  observed 
that  with  this  instrument  all  objects  will 
appear  inverted ; but  with  regard  to  celestial 
objects,  this  is  of  no  importance.  This  tele- 
scope will  cost  about  four  shillings ; but  for 
twice  that  sum  a very  much  superior  one 
may  be  constructed  by  obtaining  a larger 
and  better  object-glass,  of  forty  to  forty- 
eight  inches  focal  distance,  the  cost  of  which 
is  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  retaining  the 
one-inch  eye-glass,  and  having  the  tubes 
made  to  suit  the  additional  greater  length  of 
focusand  diameterof  object-glass.  Thepos- 
session  of  such  a telescope  may  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  those  who 
have  any  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
facts  of  astronomy. 

TENANT.— This  term  is  here  considered 
as  the  holder  of  lands  or  tenements.  A 
tenant  at  wilt  is  a person  who  holds  lands  or 
tenements  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the 
lessor.  This  tenancy  at  will,  however,  is  at 
the  will  of  both  parties,  for  either  may 
determine  the  holding,  and  quit  his  con- 
nection with  the  other,  at  his  own  pleasure. 
If,  however,  the  landlord  puts  his  tenant  at 
will  out  after  he  has  sown  his  land,  the 
lessee  may  claim  free  ingress,  egress,  and 
regress  to  cut  and  carry  away  the  profits. 
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It  is  establisheii  that  if  a tenant  takes  from 
year  to  year,  either  party  must  give  a reason- 
able notice  before  the  end  of  the  year,  although 
that  reasonable  notice  varies  according  to  tlie 
custom  of  different  counties.  If,  however, 
an  agreement  be  made  to  let  premises  so 
long  as  both  parties  like,  and  reserving  as  a 
compensation  accruing  from  day  to  day, 
and  not  referable  to  a year  or  any  aliquot 
part  of  a year,  it  does  not  create  a holding 
from  year  to  year,  but  a tenancy  at  will, 
strictly  so  called.  And  though  the  tenant 
has  expended  money  on  the  improvement  of 
the  premises,  that  does  not  give  him  a terra 
to  hold  until  he  is  indemnified.  The  tenant 
who  is  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  after 
his  lease  is  expired,  pending  a negotiation 
for  a new  lease,  is  a tenant  at  will.  The 
possession  of  the  tenant  at  will  has,  in  fact, 
been  held  to  be  the  possession  of  the  lessor. 
A person  who  lives  rent  free  by  the  consent 
of  the  owner  is  a mere  tenant  at  will.  So  is 
also  a person  who  has  been  let  into  posses- 
sion of  land  under  a contract  of  sale  which 
has  not  been  completed.  A tenant  from  year 
to  year  is  one  who  holds  lands  and  tenements 
by  an  uncertain  and  indeterminate  tenure, 
more  especially  if  an  annual  rent  is  reserved. 
Payment  of  rent  is  primary  evidence  of  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year.  When  a tenant, 
under  these  conditions,  takes  possession,  he 
is  bound  to  keep  the  premises  for  a year,  for 
till  then  he  cannot  give  the  proper  notice, 
which  must  expire  at  a period  corresponding 
with  that  at  which  he  took  possession ; and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  landlord. 
The  entrance  of  a tenant  in  the  middle  of  a 
quarter  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
tenancy;  he  is  a tenant  from  the  quarter- 
day.  The  tenant  who  holds  over  after  his 
lease  has  expired  is  a tenant  at  will  at  the 
same  rate  as  he  paid  under  the  lease,  till  the 
landlord  receives  the  first  quarter’s  rent, 
and  then  he  becomes  a yearly  tenant  at  the 
same  rent.  A tenant  under  an  agreement 
for  a lease  is  a yearly  tenant.  An  occupa- 
tion pending  a negotiation  for  a lease  will 
entitle  the  "landlord  to  sue,  although  no 
distress  for  rent  can  be  levied.  A tenant 
from  year  to  year  is  only  liable  to  repairs 
which  are  necessary  from  voluntary  negli- 
gence, but  he  is  not  liable  for  accidental  fires 
and  fair  wear  and  tear ; his  liability,  there- 
fore, is  confined  to  tenantable  repairs,  and 
not  to  those  of  a substantial  kind.  A tenant 
from  year  to  year  may  assign  over  his  inte- 
rest in  the  estate  for  any  portion  of  time  less 
than  a year,  or  he  may  sublet  a portion  of  it 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary with  his  landlord,  and  this  he  may  do 
without  having  his  landlord’s  consent  to 
the  transfer.  But  though  a yearly  tenant 
can  thus  assign  over  his  interest,  a tenant 
at  will  cannot. 

TENCH.— A fish  very  much  like  carp  in 
its  haunts  and  habits ; the  head,  sides, 
and  belly  are  of  a yellowish  green ; the 
fins  are  large,  and  of  a reddish  brown 
colour ; the  tail  is  not  forked  ; its  body  is 
thicker  and  deeper  than  other  fish,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  somewhat  approaching 
the  bream  in  shape ; the  scales  are  smooth 
and  small;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a golden 
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tint,  encircled  by  a band  of  crimson.  The 
tench  is  found  in  ponds,  lakes,  pits,  and 
occasionally  in  the  deep  and  sluggish  parts 
of  rivers;  it  spawns  in  May  and  .June,  and 
quickly  recovers  its  condition.  It  bites  best 
from  April  until  August,  and  the  baits  and 
tackle  and  mode  of  angling  for  it  are  similar 
to  those  used  for  carp— worms,  gentles, 
wasp  grubs,  and  honey-paste  being  those 
most  preferable. 

TENCH  BOILED.— Scale  and  clean  the 
fish,  then  wrap  them  in  buttered  paper,  and 
broil  on  a gridiron;  serve  with  melted 
butter,  or  any  other  sauce. 

TENCH  FRICASSEED.-Dip  the  fish 
for  a minute  or  two  into  boiling  water; 
then  take  it  out,  and  remove  the  skin  and 
the  scales,  beginning  at  the  side  of  the  head; 
then  gut  and  wash  it ; cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
fricassee  in  the  usual  manner. 

TENCH  FRIED.— Draw  and  wash  the 
fish  well ; then  wipe  it  very  dry ; cut  it 
open  down  the  back ; season  with  salt,  and 
fry  of  a good  colour  in  boiling  oil  or  lard; 
serve  with  anchovy  or  any  other  sauce. 

TENCH  MARINADED.— Scale  and  clean 
the  fish,  and  lay  them  in  a dish,  with  some 
sweet  oil,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  shallots, 
chopped  fine ; a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt 
and  pepper.  When  they  have  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  flavour  of  this  seasoning,  place 
them  between  two  sheets  of  writing-paper, 
well  buttered,  covering  them  with  the 
seasoning,  and  broil  them  over  a slow  fire ; 
serve  without  the  paper,  pouring  over  them 
some  good  sauce  made  hot. 

TENDO  ACHILLES.— The  tendon  of  the 
heel ; this  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
important  sinews  of  the  body,  constituting 
the  terminal  ribbon  of  the  two  fleshy 
muscles  that  form  what  is  called  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  It  forms  the  chief  support  and 
pliant  motion  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  important  tendons 
of  the  body,  but  assists  in  giving  more 
symmetry  to  the  leg  of  man  and  woman 
than  any  other  part.  In  certain  constitu- 
tions, it  is  sometimes  ruptured  or  torn  by  a 
sudden,  but  by  no  means  violent  movement 
of  the  body;  the  abruptness  of  the  motion 
seeming  to  have  the  power  to  effect  that 
which  a much  more  considerable  force  could 
not  achieve  in  deliberate  movement.  Thus, 
a sudden  twist,  an  abrupt  leap  or  spring, 
and  an  unexpected  slip  from  one  step  to 
another,  though  only  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth,  will,  in  certain  constitutions,  cause 
this  serious  accident.  The  far  more  frequent 
cause  of  this  injury,  however,  is  the  result 
of  external  violence,  such  as  akick,orablow 
with  a stick;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  result  is  to  throw  down  the 
injured  person  on  his  face,  as  if  shot,  with- 
out the  power  to  stand.  The  treatment  of 
this  accident  is  simple,  though  painful  and 
constrained,  and  consists  in  relaxing  to  the 
uttermost  the  muscles  that  participate  in 
forming  this  tendon,  and  placing  the  cut  or 
torn  edges  in  close  approximation,  and  so 
retaining  them  till  nature  throws  out  a 
sufficient  amount  of  new  callosity  to  re- 
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unite  tlie  frnctured  or  divided  edges.  In  a 
bone,  this  takes  from  six  to  twelve  weeks  ; 
but,  in  a tendon,  it  may  be  completed  in 
from  three  to  six.  When  it  is  a simple 
tear  or  fracture,  the  leg  is  doubled  back 
on  the  thigh,  stretching  out  the  foot  to 
the  utmost  length  of  the  toes,  and  by 
means  of  a splint  laid  underneath,  with 
detached  bandages  of  tape,  securing  tlie 
limb  in  that  position.  When  the  injury 
has  been  intlicted  by  a knife  or  cutting 
instrument,  though  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  regards  tlie  position  of  the  limb, 
yet,  as  the  skin  is  also  divided,  and  being 
loose,  might  get  between  the  uniting  ten- 
don, it  will  be  necessary— having  put  the 
leg  in  a proper  situation— to  gather  up  the 
skin  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  and  sew 


the  two  together  close  to  the  limb,  at 
the  sixth  or  fourth  of  an  inch  from  their 
cut  edges,  and  then  cut  off  the  superfluous 
skin.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  leg 
may  be  released  from  its  confinement,  and, 
after  a few  days,  slowly  extended,  and  the 
foot  placed  in  a very  high  heeled  boot  with 
a cork  heel ; a little  gentle  exercise  may 
be  attempted  every  two  days,  having  a 
thin  slice  of  cork  out  from  the  heel,  till  at 
length  the  foot  may  be  placed  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown 
once  more  on  the  tendo  Achilles. 

TENT  AVINE  JELLY.-Put  into  an 
earthen  jar  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  gum  arable,  one  ounce  of 
powdered  white  sugar  candy,  and  half  a pint 
of  tent  wine  ; place  the  jar  in  a saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  until  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved.  It  will  require  to  be  stirred 
occasionally,  and,  w'hen  it  is  all  dissolved, 
should  be  briskly  stirred  and  poured  into 
moulds.  The  jelly  is  made  with  much  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  calf’s-foot  jelly, 
and  will  be  found  very  agreeable  and 
nourishing. 

TERKIER.— Of  this  dog  there  are  two 
prominent  varieties,  the  rough  and  the 
smooth.  The  rough  variety  is  to  be  met 
with  in  its  best  condition  in  Scotland,  and 
is  there  to  be  found  of  various  sizes,  as 
from  sixteen  inches  to  six.  A few  have 
long  hair ; but  the  greater  number  have  the 
coat  rough  and  crisped.  A mixed  breed 
between  the  two  is  re-crossed  to  generate 
our  best  bull  terrier ; and  the  breed  so 
generated  is  handsome,  usel'ul,  and  very 


courageous.  A large  breed  of  English  ter- 
riers has  of  late  sprung  up,  most  of  which 


are  rather  rough  coated ; but  a few  others 
are  smooth.  These,  by  being  crossed  with 
the  bull-dog,  have  inherited  undaunted 
courage  in  attacking  the  higher  order  of 
vermin,  as  the  badger,  &c.  A small  variety 
of  terrier,  with  crooked  legs,  is  also  some- 
times used  for  hunting  rabbits  in  cover,  and 
is  extremely  useful  in  w’oods ; for  the 
rabbits,  as  though  sensible  of  the  want  of 
speed  in  their  pursuers,  retreat  before  them 
so  slowly  as  to  present  a ready  mark  for 
the  sportsman’s  aim. 

TETANUS.— This  disease,  commonly 
called  rigid  spasm,  or  lock-jaw,  is  a violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, attended  with  tension  and  extreme 
rigidity  of  the  parts  affected,  and  receiving 
particular  names  from  the  portion  or  part 
of  the  body  affected ; thus,  when  all  the 
muscles  of  volition  are  affected  in  one  invi- 
sible spasm,  the  disease  is  called  tetanus. 
AVhen  the  body  is  bent  forward,  by  the 
spasm  seizing  only  the  anterior  muscles ; 
when  it  is  bent  backwards  like  a bow,  the 
body  resting  on  the  heels  and  the  top  of  the 
head,  by  the  disease  affecting  the  opposite 
class  of  muscles  ; or  when  it  is  drawn  into 
an  arch  on  the  right  or  the  left  side,  accord- 
ingly as  each  separate  set  of  muscles  are 
contracted.  Besides  these  four,  there  is, 
however,  another  form,  and,  as  being  more 
frequently  met  with,  of  more  importance  to 
the  general  public : and  that  is  that  form  of 
tetanus  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and 
neck,  which  from  their  violent  contraction 
firmly  shutting  the  mouth,  and  contracting 
the  gullet,  has  been  named  trismus,  or 
locked  jaw.  In  ordinary  convulsions  or 
spasms,  the  contractions  and  reiaxations 
are  alternate,  with  remissions  oi  ease, 
whether  attended  with  partial  or  complete 
insensibility.  The  peculiarity  of  tetanus, 
however,  is  that  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  kept  up  without  any  change  or 
abatement ; the  muscular  fibre  being 
grasped  in  a dead  look  of  unmitigated  in- 
tensity to  the  last,  while  the  involuntary 
muscles,  as  those  of  respiration,  are  unim- 
paired, and  the  intellect  of  the  patient  is  as 
clear,  and  his  sensation  as  acute,  as  in  the 
soundest  health.  This  disease  is  divided 
into  the  acute  and  chronic,  and  into  that 
proceeding  spontaneously  or  from  poisons, 
and  called  idiopathic,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  wounds  or  injuries,  greater  or 
less,  received  by  the  body,  when  it  is  called 
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traumatic.  As  it  is  oniy  intended  to  treat  of 
locked  jaw,  or  trismus,  in  this  article,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  causes 
which  crenerally  induce  this  form  of  tetanus 
are  of  the  traumatic  order,  and  result  from 
erysipelas,  wounds  of  the  head,  lacerations 
of  the  scalp,  punctures  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  especially  with  rusty  or  jagged  sub- 
stances, bites  from  rabid  animals,  injuries 
from  machinery,  and  sometimes  from  the 
extraction  of  a decayed  tooth.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  fatal  disease  that  the 
exciting  cause  is  often  as  insignificant  as 
the  consequences  are  grave.  Males  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  females,  and,  for 
one  case  of  idiopathic  locked  jaw,  there  are 
five,  the  result  of  external  injury. 

iSympfomi.  — These  commence  after  the 
injury,  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  three 
or  four  days,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  ten 
or  twelve  weeks,  with  a stiffness  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck,  extending  to  tlie 
shoulders,  and  very  materially  impeding 
the  motion  of  the  head ; this  gradually  ex- 
tends to  the  throat,  rendering  talking 
irksome,  and,  finally,  swallowing  impossible. 
The  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  runs  down  the  breast,  and  darts 
sharp  pains  through  the  chest,  into  the 
back ; the  muscles  of  the  neck  now  beginning 
to  plunge  and  contract,  and  gradually 
increasing  their  tension,  drawing  the  head 
backwards,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower 
jaw  is  drawn  upwards  till  it  becomes  in  such 
close  approximation,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  ; all  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
cheeks  and  neck,  feeling  like  bars  of  wood 
in  their  rigid  contraction.  The  eyes  are 
dilated,  glaring  and  motionless  in  their 
sockets ; the  tongue,  if  it  has  not  been  pro- 
truded and  caught  in  the  teeth,  has  been 
drawn  back  into  a roll  at  the  base  of  the 
mouth ; the  forehead  is  dragged  up  into 
deep  ridges,  and  the  skin  of  the  face  is 
violently  stretched  up  to  the  ears,  where  it 
is  raised  into  wrinkles,  giving  a wild,  dis- 
torted, and  ghastly  look  to  the  countenance ; 
as  the  last  symptom  is  added  to  the  series 
forming  the  disease,  locked  jaw  is  complete. 
Without  proceeding  further  with  the  de- 
scription of  trismus,  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  fatal 
in  fifteen  minutes,  though  the  ordinary 
period  may  be  taken  as  from  four  to  eight 
days. 

Treatment.  —When  the  disease  proceeds 
from  worms,  or  some  internal  irritation — 
the  rarest  exciting  cause— aperient  medi- 
cines of  an  active  nature  are  to  be  given 
directly,  and  continued  till  the  cause  is  ex- 
pelled; when  from  splinters  or  bits  of  glass, 
or  sharp  substances,  lodged  in  the  flesh, 
incisions  should  be  made,  and  the  injured 
part  well  cleaned  of  all  cause  of  irritation, 
and  where  a nerve  has  been  injured,  it 
should  be  divided  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  the  constitution  is  robust,  and  the 
patient  strong,  bleeding  should  be  adopted 
to  a large  extent,  the  hot  bath  and  friction 
employed,  and  the  muscular  contraction 
overcome  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  by 
opium,  morphia,  or  aconite ; but  if  the  con- 
stitution is  debilitated,  the  same  result  must 
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be  effected  by  camphor,  musk,  ammonia, 
and  stimulants  of  wine  and  brandy,  with 
cold  affusions  on  the  head  from  a height. 
Besides  these,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
remedies  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  have 
been  employed  with  varying  success,  the 
wild  hemp  has  of  late  years  been  used  with 
more  than  usual  advantage,  and  still  more 
lately  chloroform ; but  whatever  the  remedy 
administered,  the  dose  requires  to  be  very 
considerable  to  produce  any  effect. 

TETTER.— A cutaneous  disease,  attended 
with  heat,  redness,  and  a partial  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  followed  by  a scaly 
eruption,  appearing  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  hands,  arms,  chest, 
and  head,  in  the  form  of  indurated,  opaque, 
yellowish-brown  scales,  or  lamellce  of  the 
epidermis  or  scarf  skin,  which  go  through 
a regular  process  of  maturity,  disquamation, 
or  peeling  off,  and  reproduction,  till  the 
disease  is  finally  eradicated.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  disease,  differing 
somewhat  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
eruption,  and  the  locality  the  disease  affects : 
thus,  ringworm,  lepra,  dandriff,  and  scaly 
tetter,  all  belong  to  one  order,  though  to 
different  genera  of  the  same  disease.  Any 
crude  or  indigestible  food,  long  persisted  in, 
and  vitiating  the  healthy  fluids  of  the  body, 
may,  and  most  frequently  does,  lead  to  this 
form  of  diseased  cuticle;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  varieties  magnified 
by  dirt  become  contagious,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  contact.  The  treatment  is  generally 
very  simple;  the  warm  bath,  and  friction, 
with  any  gentle  aperient,  persevered  in  for 
a few  days,  with  a vegetable  diet,  lime-juice, 
or  acid  fruits,  will  soon  eradicate  the  disease. 
In  obstinate  cases,  but  only  in  such,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  course 
of  medicine,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all 
fish  diet,  or  salt  provisions.  Take  of 

Infusion  of  quassia  . . 8 ounces 

Nitric  acid 10  drops 

Muriatic  acid  . . . . lo  drops. 

Mix,  and  take  a tablespoonful  three  times 
a day,  and  every  night,  at  bed-time,  one 
Plummer’s  pill. 

THATCH.- A covering  of  straw,  rushes, 
or  reeds,  as  a substitute  for  tiles  or  slates 
for  houses,  barns,  ricks,  stacks,  and  sheds. 
First,  is  to  be  considered  the  mode  of  thatch- 
ing hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks,  as  the  sim- 
plest. The  rick  or  stack  having  been  formed 
into  a proper  shape,  either  with  a roof 
slanting  from  a ridge,  or  conical,  ending  in  a 
central  point,  the  straw  is  prepared  by 
moistening  it,  that  it  may  more  easily  bend 
without  breaking.  It  is  then  forked  up  in  a 
loose  heap,  the  straws  lying  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  somewhat  matted.  Portions  are 
now  drawn  out  from  this  heap  in  handfuls, 
which  lays  the  straws  again  in  a more  paral- 
lel order  ; these  are  placed  in  a forked  stick, 
which  will  hold  several  of  these  bundles 
or  handfuls,  and  are  thus  carried  to  the 
thatcher  on  the  top  of  the  rick  or  stack. 
He  seizes  a handful,  and  bending  one  end 
into  a kind  of  noose,  he  inserts  this  into 
the  hay  or  straw  near  the  bottom  of  the 
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roof  at  one  end,  if  it  be  a square  roof,  or 
at  any  convenient  part,  if  it  be  a round  one. 
He  presses  down  the  straw  which  he  1ms 
thus  inserted  to  about  half  its  length,  in 
order  to  form  the  eaves,  which  extend  a 
little  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  roof. 
When  he  has  thus  laid  several  handfuls  side 
by  side,  so  as  to  cover  about  a yard  in  width, 
that  is,  so  far  as  he  can  conveniently  reach 
without  moving  his  ladder,  he  begins  an- 
other row,  a little  above  the  place  where  he 
began,  so  that  the  lower  end  of  the  straw 
now  inserted  may  cover  the  upper  part  of 
the  first  row,  as  tiles  do  each  other.  Thus 
he  proceeds  upwards  till  he  comes  to  the 
upper  ridge  of  the  roof,  or  to  the  point  of 
the  cone  in  a round  stack.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  covering  diminishes  to  a point,  so 
as  to  form  a triangle.  The  ladder  is  now 
shifted  a yard  to  one  side,  and  the  same 
operation  is  performed,  care  being  taken 
that  each  fresh  handful  put  on  shall  be 
interwoven  with  that  which  lies  beside  it, 
so  that  no  water  can  possibly  pass  between 
them.  Thus  tlie  work  proceeds  uutil  the 
roof  is  completed,  and  it  only  remains  to 
secure  the  upper  ridge  in  a square  stack,  or 
the  point  of  the  cone  in  a round  one.  In 
the  first  case,  the  highest  layer  of  straw  is 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  ridge  on  both 
sides,  and  the  ends  are  brought  together, 
and  stand  up  like  the  bristles  on  a hog.  A 
rope  of  straw  has  been  prepared,  and  many 
small  rods,  about  two  feet  long,  and  cut 
sharp  at  the  point;  these  are  inserted  just 
below  the  ridge,  in  a line  with  it,  and  about 
a foot  apart;  one  end  of  the  straw  rope 
is  inserted  into  the  stack,  and  twisted  firmly 
round  the  projecting  end  of  the  first  rod ; 
it  is  then  wound  once  round  the  next  rod, 
and  so  on  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge : 
this  is  done  on  both  sides.  The  straws 
which  form  the  ridge  are  now  cut  with 
shears  horizontally,  to  give  it  a neat  finish, 
and  at  each  end  a kind  of  ornament  is 
usually  made  by  winding  a straw  rope  round 
a handful  of  the  projecting  straw,  forming 
a kind  of  knot  or  bow,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  thatcher.  Rods  and  straw 
ropes  twisted  round  them  are  inserted  near 
the  edge  of  the  slanting  side  and  all  along 
the  eaves,  which  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  off  the  thatch.  The  only  difference 
in  the  thatch  of  a round  rick  is,  that  it  is 
brought  to  one  point,  where  it  is  tied  with 
straw  ropes  wound  round  it,  and  formed 
into  a kind  of  bow;  the  rods  are  inserted  a 
little  below  in  a circle,  and  the  straw  rope 
twisted  round  them,  and  likewise  around 
the  circular  eaves.  Barley  is  generally  put 
into  square  stacks,  and  wheat  in  round  ones. 
When  the  outside  is  neatly  trimmed  and 
cut  smooth,  so  that  no  birds  can  lodge  in  it, 
wheat  may  be  kept  for  years  without  danger 
of  injury  or  loss,  much  better  than  in  a 
barn,  or  even  in  a granary.  In  thatching 
sheds  and  buildings  which  are  to  last  many 
years,  the  straw  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  ends  of  the  handfuls,  as 
they  are  put  on  a lathed  roof,  are  kept  down 
by  means  of  long  rods,  which  are  tied  to 
the  laths  of  the  roof  by  means  of  strong 
tar  twine.  A much  thicker  coat  of  straw  is 


put  on ; and  rye-straw,  which  has  a solid 
r *.?  Pf®lerred  as  more  lasting,  and  less 
liable  to  be  filled  with  water  than  hollow 
stems.  Instead  of  straw  ropes,  split  willow 
18  used,  and  the  rods  which  are  inserted  are 
much  nearer  each  other,  and  more  carefully 
secured.  As  this  kind  of  thatching  is  a 
peculiar  trade,  it  requires  a regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  be  a master  of  it. 

JHEOUOLITE. — A surveying  instru- 
ment lor  measuring  the  angular  distances 
between  objects  projected  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  In  accurate  surveying  w’hen 
the  instrument  used  for  observing  the 
angles  is  a sextant  or  reflecting  circle,  or 
such  that  its  plane  must  be  brought  into 
the  plane  of  the  three  objects  which  form 
the  angular  points  of  the  triangle  to  be 


measured,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  distant 
objects  above  the  horizon  of  the  observer 
must  be  determined,  and  a calculation  is 
then  necessary  to  reduce  the  observed  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  object  of 
the  theodolite  is  to  measure  the  horizontal 
angles  at  once,  and  thereby  render  the 
previous  calculation,  and  even  the  obser- 
vation of  the  altitudes  unnecessary.  The 
theodolite,  as  now  generally  constructed  for 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  surveying,  may  be 
described  as  follows The  horizontal  limb 
or  circle  consists  of  two  circular  plates 
which  turn  freely  on  each  other.  The  lower 
or  graduated  plate  receives  the  divisions  ot 
the  circle,  and  the  upper  or  vernier  plate 
has  two  sets  of  vernier  divisions  diame- 
trically opposite.  The  vertical  axis  consists 
of  two  conical  parts,  one  working  within 
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the  other.  Tlie  e.Kternal  part  is  attached  to 
the  graduated  plate,  and  the  internal  to  the 
vernier  plate.  The  diameter  of  the  under 
plate  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
vernier  plate,  and  its  edge  is  sloped  off  to 
receive  the  graduations,  and  portions  of  the 
opposite  edges  of  the  vernier  plate  are 
sloped  off  in  like  manner  to  receive  the 
vernier  divisions.  The  graduation  is  usually 
to  thirty  minutes  of  a degree,  but  is  sub- 
divided by  the  verniers  into  single  minutes ; 
and  in  a well-made  instrument  quarter 
minutes  may  be  estimated  by  the  eye.  For 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  plane  of  the 
circle  to  the  horizon,  the  external  axis  is 
fitted  into  a ball,  which  works  in  a socket 
between  two  parallel  plates,  held  firmly 
together  by  the  ball  and  the  socket,  the 
under  plate  being  connected  with  the  staff- 
bead  supporting  the  instrument.  But  this 
adjustment  maybe  also  made  by  a tripod 
support,  having  a foot  screw  at  each  ex- 
tremity acting  against  a plate  of  metal 
supported  by  a staff.  Upon  the  plane  of 
the  vernier  plate  are  placed  two  spirit  levels 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  their 
proper  adjusting  screws,  by  which  the  circle 
is  brought  accurately  into  the  horizontal 
plane  indicated  by  the  levels.  The  centre 
of  the  circle  is  adjusted  over  the  point 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  station,  from 
which  the  observation  is  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a plummet.  In  some  theodolites 
the  telescope  is  supported  in  the  manner  of 
a transit  instrument;  that  is  to  say,  the 
teiescope  and  the  horizontal  axis  on  which 
it  turns  form  one  piece,  and  the  vertical 
limb  is  a complete  circle.  By  this  construc- 
tion the  instrument  becomes  better  adapted 
for  observing  the  altitude  of  stars,  and 
consequently  for  finding  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  and  the  azimuths  of  objects, 
or  for  other  astronomicai  purposes.  In 
theodolites  for  common  topographicai  pur- 
poses, the  horizontai  circle  is  seldom  more 
than  five  inches  in  diameter;  but  as  the 
double  vertical  axis  gives  the  means  of 
carrying  round  the  telescope  from  the  first 
object  to  the  second  without  disturbing 
the  graduated  circle,  then,  by  clamping  the 
vernier  and  graduated  plate  by  bringing  it 
back,  and  the  graduated  circle  along  with 
it,  to  the  first  object,  the  measure  of  the 
angle  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times. 
The  principal  adjustments  of  the  theodolite 
are— first,  to  rectify  the  line  of  collineation 
of  the  telescope ; secondly,  to  make  the 
axis  of  the  horizontal  limb  truly  vertical; 
and  thirdly,  to  adjust  the  zero  of  altitude. 

THEKlIOilETER. — The  thermometer  is 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  heat  or  cold  in  any  body.  In  Fahrenheit’s 
common  thermometer,  the  scale  of  degrees 
is  marked  ns  its  commencement  at  32“, 
which  is  the  freezing  point;  and  it  rises 
to  2l2»,  the  degree  at  which  water  boiis. 
That  which  is  calied  Reaumur’s  scale  has 
the  interval  between  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiiing  water  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  distance  between  them 
is  divided  into  eighty  parts,  the  zero  of  the 
scale  being  at  the  freezing  point.  Register 
TItermameters  are  ctf  the  greatest  importance 
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in  meteorology,  for  enabling  the  observer 
to  ascertain  the  highest  or 
lowest  point  of  a thermometer 
scale  at  which  the  column  of 
mercury  may  have  stood  during 
his  absence ; and  several  con- 
trivances have  been  adopted  by 
artists  in  order  to  obtain  this 
end  : of  these,  one,  which  is  still 
preferred,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Fix,  whose  name  the  instrument 
bears ; it  is  described  fn  the 
“Philosophicai  Transactions”  for 
17S2.  It  consists  of  a long  tube 
bent  so  as  to  form  three  parallel 
branches,  of  which  the  central 
branch  is  an  elongated  bulb, 
and  the  rest  of  the  tube  has  a 
capillary  bore.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  bent  tube  contains  mer- 
cury, which  rises  in  the  two  side 
branches  to  certain  points,  and 
the  bulb  is  filled  with  spirit  of 
wine,  which,  passing  over  a bend  at  the 
top,  descends  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  mercury  in  one  of  the  branches  ; the 
upper  end  of  the  other  branch  is  also  filled 
with  spirit,  and  this  is  hermetically  sealed. 
Two  small  indices  of  steel,  coated  with  glass, 
are  introduced  in  the  branches,  and  are 
capable  of  being  forced  upwards  by  the 
rising  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  either 
tube,  and  they  have  about  them  a fine  wire 
or  thread  of  glass ; so  that  they  will  re- 
main stationary  where  they  happen  to  be 
when  the  head  of  the  column  recedes  from 
them.  Their  lower  extremities  consequently 
indicate  the  points  at  which  the  end  of  the 
columns  may  have  stood  before  such  recess. 

THI&H,  BROKEN.— This  accident  may 
occur  at  any  part  of  the  bone,  though  more 
frequently  taking  piace  at  the  upper  third 
of  the  shaft,  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or  the 
lower  third.  The  injury  is  easiiy  detected 
by  the  bending  at  the  seat  of  the  affected 
part,  and  the  total  inability  to  lift  the  limb. 
The  fracture  of  the  thigh  may  be  either 
transverse— across  the  bone— or  oblique, 
and,  besides  the  pain  and  immobility,  may 
be  known  by  the  shortening  of  the  limb  in 
one  case,  and  the  disfigurement  in  the 
other.  Treatment :—'Y\\ert  are  many  methods 
now  in  use  for  what  is  called  the  reduction 
of  a fractured  thigh ; either  that  of  laying 
the  patient  on  a firm  flat  bed  or  mattress, 
and,  having  placed  the  broken  bone  in 
position,  and  introduced  pads  between  the 
knees  and  insteps,  to  buckle  the  two  limbs 
together  in  three  or  four  places ; or,  after 
reducing  the  fracture,  envelope  the  whole 
limb  from  the  toes  to  the  waist  in  a broad 
bandage,  and  then  appiying  a long  splint, 
extending  from  under  the  armpit  to  beyond 
the  foot,  keep  the  limb  extended  and 
firmly  in  its  place  till  the  union  is  effected : 
or,  by  means  of  a double  inclined  plane  for 
the  whole  limb,  and  short  spiints  for  the 
thigh— a process,  which,  as  it  admits  of 
greater  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  is  more 
convenient  for  the  surgeon,  is  regarded  as 
the  best.  The  double  inclined  plane  is  an 
apparatus  composed  of  two  boards  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  two  feet  wide,  one  reaching 
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from  the  hipa  to  the  under  part  of  tlie 
knee,  and  the  other  from  thence  to  the 


heel : these  are  then  to  be  joined  by  a brace 
in  the  middle,  and  secured  on  a horizontal 
board  by  braces  and  ties  at  either  end ; the 
apex,  or  centre  angle  which  comes  under  the 
knee,  being  about  six  inches  from  the 
horizontal  plane.  The  fractured  bone 
having  been  properly  approximated  and 
secured  in  position  by  two  padded  splints, 
tied  by  broad  firm  ligatures  at  certain 
distances,  pads  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
hollows  of  the  limb,  and  the  sound  leg 
being  placed  beside  the  other,  both  are  to  be 
connected  by  straps  at  the  thigh,  knee, 
ankles,  and  toes;  and  the  inclined  plane 
having  been  covered  with  smooth  padding, 
the  two  members  are  to  be  raised  on  the 
plane,  precaution  being  taken  by  a few  rolls 
of  a bandage,  that  the  limbs  cannot  slip  ofiT 
— a protection  that  is  sometimes  guaranteed 
by  pegs  let  into  the  sides  of  the  double 
incline. 

THIMBLE. — A species  of  guard  worn 
upon  the  finger  when  sewing  or  otherwise 
engaged  with  the  needle,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  finger  from  injury.  The  best 
thimbles  are  made  of  gold  and  silver.  Those 
manufactured  of  baser  metals,  and  especially 
of  brass,  are  apt  to  gall  the  fiesh,  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  worn  if  one  of  the 
better  kind  can  be  procured;  it  would  be 
as  well  to  wear,  in  addition  to  the  thimble, 
a guard  upon  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  would  not  only  protect  it  from 
festers  and  other  sores,  but  will  prevent 
that  dark  and  disagreeable  appearance, 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  hands  of  females 
who  sew  much,  and  neglect  this  precaution. 

THIRST. — In  most  oases,  either  in  health 
or  disease,  the  necessity  for  the  use. of  di- 
luents is  made  known  by  the  occurrence  of 
thirst.  This  sensation,  which  is  perceived 
in  the  mouth  and  throat  principally,  is 
evidently  only  felt  from  sympathy  with  the 
body  generally,  for  it  is  not  relieved  by  the 
mere  moistening  of  these  parts,  but  only  by 
a supply  of  fluid  afforded  to  the  system  at 
large,  eitSier,  as  in  most  cases,  by  the 
stomach,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
skin.  In  health,  a certain  amount  of  fluid 
or  of  diluent  is  required  periodically  by  the 
body  to  supply  the  waste  continually  going 
on  by  the  discharge  of  vapour  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  by  the  excretions.  The 
amount  must,  of  course,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  as  to  temperature  and 
dryness,  and  also  according  to  the  amount 
ol  exercise  taken ; a man  taking  much 
active  exertion,  and  perspiring  profusely, 
requiring  a much  larger  support  of  diluent 
than  one  who  is  not.  The  unnecessary  use 


of  diluents  by  persons  in  health,  is  un- 
doubtedly hurtful,  particularly  when  the 
amount  is  taken  along  with  the  food;  the 
gastric  juice  is  thereby  diluted  too  greatly, 
and  its  digestive  powers  impaired ; more- 
over, persons  who  drink  largely  with  their 
food  are  apt  to  wash  it  down  in  a half- 
masticated  condition, and  to  take  more  than 
is  necessary.  A certain  amount  of  dilution 
is,  nevertheless,  requisite  for  digestion,  and 
error  on  this  side  also  is  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted. 'The  instinctive  desire  for  fluid  in 
cholera  and  in  diseases  generally  which  are 
attended  with  fever,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  There  appears  to  be  almost  a 
superstitious  fear  with  many  of  allowing 
the  sick  to  drink  cold  water.  There  are, 
however,  few  safer  prescriptions,  none, 
perhaps,  which  may  be  more  f reely  carried 
out  by  unprofessional  persons,  than  the 
unrestricted  allowance  of  cool,  unstimu- 
lating  drink,  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which 
thirst  exists,  and  especially  if  fever  be 
present.  Diluents  may  be  administered 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  and  thirst 
and  distress  allayed  in  this  way,  when  the 
power  of  swallowing  is  impaired  or  lost, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  or  when 
the  only  diluent  at  command,  such  as  sea- 
water, is  unfit  for  drinking.  Thirst  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  in  an  unusual  degree  by 
partaking  too  freely  of  sauces,  condiments, 
and  other  provocatives,  with  food  ;,not  only 
are  the  importunings  of  thirst  thus  begotten, 
but  indigestion  is  induced,  by  the  large 
quantity  of  fluid  which  is  taken  to  allay  the 
thirst.  The  inconvenience  and  pangs  of 
thirst  may  be  allayed  by  carrying  a pebble 
in  the  mouth,  and  by  bathing  the  wrists  in 
cold  water. 

THISTLE.— A well-known  prickly  weed, 
common  in  corn-fields  and  pastures. 
Wherever  thistles  grow  naturally,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  land  is  strong  and  of 
tolerably  good  quality;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  a great  annoyance  to  every  plant 
intended  to  be  cultivated.  There  are  no 
plants  over  which  a more  watchful  eye 
should  be  kept  than  the  thistle  tribe,  as 
they  are  not  only  useless,  but  occupy  much 
ground,  and,  being  furnished  with  winged 
downy  seeds,  are  capable  of  being  multiplied 
and  carried  to  almost  any  distance ; besides, 
they  do  much  mischief  by  impeding  the 
work  both  in  handling  hay  and  corn  crops. 
Where  they  prevail  to  a great  extent,  there 
is  no  remedy  like  breaking  up  the  land  and 
taking  a course  of  crops,  for  palliative  re- 
medies are  of  little  avail.  Hand- weeding, 
when  the  weeds  are  confined  to  local  spots, 
and  are  only  just  beginning  to  spread  gene- 
rally over  the  soil,  ■nill  be  found  effectual ; 
but  when  once  the  pasture  becomes  gene- 
rally infected  with  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
these  plants,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  using 
the  plough,  harrow,  and  horse  hoe,  and  a 
judicious  course  of  cleaning  the  crops  before 
returning  the  laud  again  to  permanent 
pasture.  In  crops  of  artificial  grasses,  such 
as  sainfoin,  lucerne,  &c.,  and  when  it  is 
impracticable  under  such  circnrastances  to 
draw  out  this  weed  without  injuring  the 
crops,  a good  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
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use  of  common  salt  Children  may  be  em- 
ployed to  apply  the  salt  by  hand  to  the 
crown  of  the  weed.  If  the  le&st  pnrt  oi 
the  root  of  the  thistle  be  left,  it  springs  up 
season  after  season.  Besides  possessing 
this  principle  of  vitality  in  the  root,  Its 
seeds  are  so  winged  with  down  as  to  render 
dissemination,  even  to  a great  distance,  by 
means  of  the  wind,  almost  certain.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  annual  and  biennial  species 
of  thistles  may  be  readily  removed  by  pre- 
venting them  running  to  seed  and  dissemi- 
nating themselves,  which  is  best  effected  by 
carefully  eradicating  them  or  frequently 
mowing  them  over  close  to  the  surface,  and 
roUing.  But  in  the  perennial  kinds,  from 
their  roots  continuing  in  the  earth,  increas- 
ing and  throwing  out  new  shoots  and  stems 
every  year,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  extir- 
pating them ; and  they  perhaps  can  be  de- 
stroyed in  no  other  way  than  by  rooting 
them  out  of  arable  land  by  a thistle-drawer, 
deep  ploughing,  and  frequent  harrowings, 
or  by  fallowing  or  laying  the  land  down  to 


pasture ; the  annual  species  seldom  appear 
in  pasture  lands.  But  for  destroying  the 
common  thistles,  the  best  method  is  by  the 
thistle  drawers  seen  in  the  engraving. 

THORNBACK. — The  thornback  is  a flat 
fish,  somewhat  differing  in  structure  from 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  eyes  are 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  the  mouth 


underneath.  The  skin  is  spotted,  and 
studded  with  spines  and  tubercles,  and  the 
bony  tail  is  covered  with  formidable  spines. 

THORNBACK,  to  Dress.— This  fish  is 
frequently  sold  as  skate.  It  should  be  hung 
one  day  at  least  previous  to  dressing ; then 
boiled  in  slices,  or  fried  with  eggs,  or  in 
butter. 
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THREAD.— A well-known  material  used 
for  sewing,  somewhat  coarser  than  either 
silk  or  cotton.  It  may  be  rendered  stronger, 
and  also  easier  to  work  with,  by  being  dr  awn 
through  bees-wax.  In  the  sale  of  thread 
a systematic  kind  of  dishonesty  is  practised, 
in  giving  the  reel  upon  which  the  thread  is 
wound  an  appearance  of  containing  far  more 
than  it  really  does.  Other  manufacturers 
set  their  face  against  this  system,  and  supply 
the  public  with  honestly- wound  reels.  The 
names  of  these  manufacturers  are  to  befound 
upon  the  reels  issuing  from  their  factories. 

THRESHING  MACHINE.— An  imple- 
ment used  for  beating  out  the  corn  from 


grain  or  other  crops.  To  the  farmer  on  an 
extensive  scale  the  threshing  machine  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Various  machines  for 
effecting  the  purpose  of  threshing  have  been 
lately  invented.  Portable  threshing  ma- 
chines.suoh  as  seen  in  theengraving,  and  the 
horse- work  attached  complete,  are  nowmade 
by  all  the  leading  machine- makers,  and  are 
so  constructed  that  the  machine  packs  upon 
the  gear,  and  the  whole,  mounted  upon  two 
wheels,  is  easily  conveyed  from  place  to 
place.  Many  persons  keep  three  or  four 
different  sizes  and  let  them  out,  finding  one 
man  to  superintend  the  feeding ; the  farmer 
who  employs  it  finding  horses  to  work  it  and 
the  labourers  to  attend  upon  it.  They  are 
paid  for  at  so  much  per  day,  or  quarter,  for 
the  corn  threshed  ; when  the  latter  form  of 
payment  is  adopted,  it  is  important  to  look 
well  after  the  work,  or  the  corn  may  not  be 
threshed  clean.  Whenever  this  operation  is 
being  carried  on,  the  eye  of  the  master 
should  be  constantly  turned  to  it,  to  see  that 
no  delay  occurs,  and  that  it  be  well  done, 
and  that  the  bearings  and  running  parts  of 
the  machine  are  kept  well  oiled.  If  peas  are 
being  threshed,  it  is  important  to  see  that 
they  do  not  get  split,  which  will  sometimes 
happen,  and  the  men  continue  threshing, 
not  being  aware  of  it.  To  thresh  well,  the 
man  who  feeds  must  be  used  to  it,  and 
deliver  the  sheaves  openly  and  with  care; 
threshing  should  not  be  performed  when 
the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  water,  if 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  After  the  kernels 
have  been  threshed  from  the  straw  by  the 
threshing-machine,  they  will  have  to  be 
passed  through  the  process  of  winnowing, 
which  will  remove  all  the  small  pieces  of 
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husk,  the  small  seeds,  and  whatever  dirt 
may  have  become  mixed  with  it. 

TIIKll'T,  on  SEA  PINK.— The  common 
thrilt  (statice  Armeria)  has  been  long  intro- 
duced Irom  the  sea-shore  and  the  mountain 
top  into  our  gardens,  where  its  rapid  propa- 
gation has  obtained  it  the  name  of  thrilt. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  pink  and  the 
scarlet,  the  latter  of  which,  though  the 
prettiest,  is  not  so  common  as  the  other. 
Thrift  improves  by  cultivation,  but  in  the 
garden  it  is  apt  to  rot  and  decay  when  it  is 
permitted  to  stand  for  several  successive 
years  without  removal.  The  roots  should 
be  planted  in  September,  though  they  will 
grow  at  almost  any  season. 

THKOAT,  Affections  of. — The  throat  is 
subject  to  two  ibrms  of  inflammatory  action, 
acute  and  chronic ; of  the  former,  there  are 
two  conditions,  which,  though  both  present 
acute  inflammatory  action,  and  both  are 
diseases  of  a dangerous  character,  are  very 
diflerentin  their  symptoms  and  their  conse- 
quences. These  are — 1st.  Inflammatory  sore 
throat.  A disease  that  attacks  persons  of 
either  sex,  and  of  all  ages  up  to  forty  or 
forty-five  years ; after  which  period  it  is 
but  rarely  met  with.  It  is  very  often  found 
attacking  several  persons  at  the  same  time 
like  an  epidemic,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
especially  so  when  there  are  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  atmosphere : the  disease  being 
induced  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to 
a heated  body,  or  the  reverse,  but  most  fre- 
quently from  wet  feet,  a sudden  draught  of 
cold  air  to  the  throat  or  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
even  from  a drink  of  cold  water  when  the 
body  is  greatly  heated. 

The  symptoms  that  first  attract  attention 
are,  a great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  with 
heat,  constriction,  and  dryness  of  the  throat ; 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  rapidly  increas- 
ing till  at  length  that  operation  becomes 
impossible,  every  attempt  ending  in  the 
ejection  of  the  liquid  through  the  nostrils. 
As  the  disease  advances,  a thick  ropy  phlegm, 
of  a yellowish  colour,  is  thrown  out  from 
the  part,  and  after  much  trouble  expelled ; 
at  the  same  time  sharp  pains  run  through 
the  jaws  and  ears,  the  voice  in  some  cases  is 
reduced  to  a whisper,  and  in  all  is  thick  and 
hoarse.  From  the  first  sensation  of  dryness 
in  the  throat,  symptoms  of  fever  show 
themselves  in  the  constitution,  such  as  heat, 
shivering,  thirst,  nausea,  sickness,  and 
headache.  If  the  earlier  remedies  have  failed 
to  check  the  inflammation,  the  disease  at 
the  end  of  five,  or  sometimes  seven  days, 
runs  into  suppuration,  and  one  or  more 
abscesses  are  formed  in  the  tonsils,  which 
usually  burst  into  the  mouth;  but  when 
the  enlargement  impedes  the  respiration, 
the  abscess  must  be  opened,  and  the  matter 
Recharged. 

Treatment. — When  the  symptoms  are  slight, 
a hot  bran  poultice,  kept  constantly  to  the 
throat,  a mild  aperient,  and  the  immersion 
of  the  feet  for  a few  minutes  in  hot  water, 
is  often  all  that  is  needed.  In  more  severe 
cases,  however,  and  where  the  constitution 
is  robust,  an  emetic  of  ten  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  one  grain  tartar  emetic,  should 
be  mixed  in  warm  water  and  given  directly. 


to  be  followed  in  two  hours  by  two  conmound 
colocynth  pills,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts,  dissolved  in  a tumblerful  of  water 
an  hour  later.  As  soon  as  the  emetic  has 
ceased  to  act,  the  front  of  tlie  throat  should 
be  rubbed  with  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  a hot 
bran  poultice  directly  after  applied  round 
the  throat.  If  the  inflammatory  action  has 
set  in  strong,  the  emetic  should  be  followed 
by  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  it  may  be 
adopted  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  poultice  laid  aside  and  a 
blister  laid  on  the  throat,  should  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  warrant  its  use.  When 
the  thick  phlegm  causes  annoyance  and 
cannot  be  expelled,  a gargle  of  warm  vine- 
gar and  water  should  be  employed  to  facUi- 
tate  its  removal.  When  suppuration  sets 
in,  which  may  be  known  by  the  throbbing 
in  the  part  and  frequent  shivers,  the  hot 
poultice  must  be  frequently  changed,  and 
the  steam  of  hot  water  repeatedly  inhaled, 
so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  the  matter. 
In  scrofulous  constitutions  the  tonsils  fre- 
quently become  chronically  enlarged,  and 
upon  any  slight  exposure  to  heat  or  cold 
commence  a tardy  process  of  suppuration. 
In  such  cases  the  treatment  recommended 
lor  scrofula  must  be  adopted  both  inter- 
nally and  locally. 

2.  Putrid  sore  lAroal;— This  serious  aflec- 
tion  is  not  regarded  as  a substantive 
disease  by  many  medicai  men,  but  rather 
as  a grave  consequence,  or  severe  symp- 
tom of  some  other  malady,  such  as  malig- 
nant and  scarlet  fever,  or  typhus,  in 
which  diseases  it  is  very  often  found  as 
a terminating  symptom.  The  symptotns 
of  this  disease  commence  with  cold 
shivers,  pain  in  the  bead,  giddiness,  stilf- 
ness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  flushed 
face,  red  or  suffused  eyes,  sore  throat, 
nausea,  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
The  pulse  through  all  these  progressive 
changes  is  small,  quick,  and  feeble,  and 
easily  extinguished  by  pressure.  The  throat, 
when  examined,  presents  an  inflamed  ap- 
pearance, the  redness  deepening  round  the 
fauces,  which,  after  a time,  are  dotted  here 
and  there  by  irregular  brown  spots.  The 
tongue  and  gums  are  lined  with  a brown  fur, 
while  small  vesicles  filled  with  a transparent 
acrid  fluid  form  on  the  inner  lips,  and  in  the 
nostrils,  which,  on  breaking,  excoriate  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip.  Concurrent  with  this 
latter  symptom,  diarrhoea  takes  place,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  or  fever  increases, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient  sinks  rapidly, 
the  pulse  still  more  rapid  and  feeble,  is  also 
intermittent,  and  with  increased  difficulty 
of  breathing,  there  is  often  both  delirium 
and  coma.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  a 
scarlet  rash  not  unfrequently  breaks  out 
over  the  chest  and  arms,  which,  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  peels  off;  the  mouth  is  covered 
with  a dark  fur,  a fetid  odour  issues  from 
the  throat,  and  the  patient  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  putrid  or  malignant  typhus. 
When  the  bright  red  appearance  of  the 
throat  declines  about  the  tilth  day.  and  some 
return  of  appetite  shows  itself,  a favourable 
termination  may  be  hoped  for,  but  when 
the  inflammation  passes  rapidly  intoulcera- 
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tion  and  sloughing,  and  a flow  of  acrid  saliva 
takes  place  from  the  mouth,  with  coma,  the 
result  of  ihe  case  is  regarded  as  extremely 
doubtful.  Treatment.— Tha  mode  of  treating 
this  diseaie  is  precisely  the  same  as  for 
typhus,  aad  consists  in  supporting  the 
patient’s  s;rength  by  the  most  potent  and 
energetic  neans,  to  give  him  strength  to 
resist  the  irst  shock  of  the  disease,  and 
then,  to  licilitate  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs  and  support  him  over  the  reaction- 
ary stage.  To  fullil  the  first  intention,  beef 
tea,  jellies  and  a nutritious  diet  must  be 
employed  from  the  first,  with  doses  of  wine 
at  regular  intervals,  and  where  the  depres- 
sion is  greet,  brandy,  either  as  a substitute 
or  in  addition ; at  the  same  time  such  a 
stimulating  tonic  as  the  following  mixture 
should  be  administered  every  two  hours, 
with,  at  bed-time  when  necessary,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  last  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  Take  of 

Aromatic  confection  . . 1 drachm 

Quinine 10  grains 

Camphor  water ....  5 ounces 

to  be  rubbed  smoothly  in  a mortar;  then 
add 

Compound  tincture  of 

bark 4 drachms 

Compound  tincture  of 

cinnamon 4 drachms 

Sal  volatile 1 drachm 

Mix  and  give  a tablespoonful  every  two 
hours.  Bottles  of  hot  water  should  be  kept 
to  the  feet,  and  a warm  bran  poultice  placed 
round  the  throat.  When  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  has  been  passed,  in  addition  to 
a nutritive  diet,  and  a course  of  tonic  stimu- 
lants, only  less  frequently  administered, 
the  throat  must  be  gargled  occasionally 
with  the  following  gargles  in  succession. 
Gargle  No.  1.  Take  of 

Strong  sage  tea  . : . . l pint 
Vinegar 4 ounces 

Mix.  To  be  used  every  hour  for  three  or 
four  times  on  each  occasion.  Gargle  No.  2. 
Boif 

Bruised  oak  bark  ...  2 ounces 
in  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes ; and 

aua 

Alum 2 drachms 

5Iix.  To  be  used  as  the  former.  Gargle  No.  3. 
Take  of 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves  . l pint 
Sulphuric  acid  ....  30  drops 

Mix.  To  be  used  as  the  above.  Gargle  No. 
4.  Take  of 

Capsicum  vinegar  . . 6 ounces 
Tincture  of  catechu  . . 4 drachms 

Water,  to  make  a pint.  MLx,  and  use  as  the 
former.  For  the  lector  that  arises  from  the 
sloughing,  the  mouth  and  throat  are  to  be 
occasionally  washed  with  a weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and,  throughout  the  whole 
disease,  the  room  should  be  Irequently 
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sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar,  or  the 
chloride  of  lime  or  tin. 

Ordinary  sore  throat  or  hoarseness,  when 
not  a symptom  of  any  more  severe  ill- 
ness, may  usually  be  easily  disposed  of  by 
rubbing  the  throat  freely  with  hartshorn 
and  oil,  and  then  enveloping  the  throat 
and  neck  in  two  or  three  folds  of  hot  flannel, 
plunging  the  feet  two  or  three  times  quickly 
in  very  hot  water  upon  stepping  into  bed, 
and  placing  a piece  of  Spanish-juice  in  the 
mouth,  allow  it  to  dissolve  there  during 
sleep.  When  the  sore  throat  is  attended 
with  cold  chills,  a dry  hot  skin  and  tendency 
to  headache,  before  resorting  to  the  liquorice 
and  being  well  covered  up  with  clothes,  the 
patient  should  drink  about  half  a pint  of 
hot  egg-flip  made  tolerably  potent  with  a 
due  proportion  of  gin  or  rum.— See  Bron- 
chitis. Mumps,  Scrofula.  &c. 

THRUSH.— Of  this  family  of  birds,  the 
song  - thrush  is  the  smallest  and  most 
attractive.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  fre- 
quenting woods  near  streams  and  meadows, 
and  is  naturally  somewhat  shy  and  timid. 


In  confinement  it  may  be  lodged  and  treated 
like  the  blackbird,  though  less  luxuriously. 
When  wild,  it  lives  on  insects  and  berries ; 
and  in  the  cage,  the  two  common  pastes, 
oatmeal  moistened  with  milk  or  water,  or 
even  bran  moistened  with  water,  have  been 
found  to  answer.  It  requires  a great  deal 
of  water  for  bathing  and  drinking.  It  is  an 
excellent  songster,  but  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  cage,  and  is  not  easily  taught  any 
artificial  note.  The  male  thrush  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  a darker 
back,  and  a glossier  appearance  of  the 
feathers.  The  belly,  also,  is  white.  Young 
birds  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  should  be  kept  very  warm.  They 
should  be  fed  with  raw  meat,  cut  small,  or 
bread  mixed  in  milk  with  hemp-seed  well 
bruised : when  they  are  able  to  feed  them- 
selves give  them  lean  meat,  cut  small,  and 
mixed  with  bread  or  German  paste.  Keep 
them  in  a warm,  dry,  and  sunny  situation. 

THRUSH,  OR  APHTHA.  — This  is  a 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  stomach,  and  bowels  ; and  when 
severe,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.  Though  thrush  may 
attack  persons  at  any  stage  of  life,  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a disease  more  peculiarly  incident 
to  childhood  and  inlancy ; and  is  generally 
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induced  by  an  abrupt  chanpe  of  diet,  or  some 
cause  impairing  tlie  nutritive  quality  of  the 
mother’s  milk,  wliioh  produces  this  eruptive 
fever  in  the  infant’s  digestive  organs.  The 
symptoms  of  thrusli  are  heat,  pain,  and  rest- 
lessness, followed  by  a series  of  small,  raised, 
white  spots,  scattered  over  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  lips ; sometimes  there  are  but 
few,  at  others  the  whole  mouth  is  studded 
with  tliem.  After  a day  or  two  they  enlarge 
and  become  distended  withawliitepuriform 
Iluid  i the  eruption  looking  like  a cross  of 
minute  beads : this  completes  the  suppu- 
rating or  second  stage;  after  which,  the 
vesicles  proceed  to  ulceration,  when  they 
burst,  discharge  their  fluid,  and  degenerate 
into  small  flat  ulcers,  causing  throughout, 
but  especially  in  this  the  last  stage,  con- 
siderable irritation  and  pain.  Treutmmt. — 
Having,  if  possible  found  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  if  an  improper 
food,  removed  it,  the  child  must  be  carefully 
fed  on  a diet  that  in  no  way  can  irritate  the 
tender  and  inflamed  lining  membrane ; and, 
if  necessary,  a few  spoonfuls  of  beef  tea 
are  to  be  given  occasionally  as  a gentle 
stimulant.  The  medical  treatment  consists 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  subjoined  powders 
and  mixture,  and  the  employment,  each 
evening,  of  the  warm  bath  as  a sedative  to 
the  restless  child.  Take  of 

Grey  powder  . . . » . 8 grains 

Scammony 6 grains 

Ehubarb 3 grains 

Mix  and  divide  into  nine  powders  for  an 
infant  from  six  to  twelve  months,  giving 
one  powder  twice  a day  ; into  six  powders 
for  an  infant  from  one  to  two  years  old,  one 
twice  a day ; and  into  four  powders  for 
a child  of  three  years,  to  be  given  in  the 
same  manner.  Take  of 

Mucilage  J ounce 

Castor  oil 2 drachms 

Syrup 2 drachms 

Mix  well  in  a mortar,  and  add 

Dill  water i ounce 

Mix,  and  give  a small  teaspoonful  twice  a 
day  to  an  infant  from  six  to  twelve  months  ; 
three  times  a day  to  one  of  from  one  to  two 
years  ; and  every  six  hours  to  a child  of 
three  years  old.  Should  the  thrush  have 
proceeded  to  ulceration,  the  mouth  of  the 
infant  or  child  should  be  washed  out  by  a 
lotion,  made  by  dissolving  a small  quantity 
of  alum  or  borax  in  water  well  sweetened 
with  honey;  and  then,  by  tying  a fold  of 
lint  to  a piece  of  stick,  and  using  it  as  a 
mop,  to  cleanse  the  mouth,  having  first  well 
wetted  it  in  the  lotion. 

THYME.— For  this  plant  a poor,  light, 
and  dry  soil  is  best.  The  situation  cannot 
be  too  open.  Thyme  is  propagated  by  rooted 
slips.  To  obtain  slips,  some  old  shoots  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  rooted  portions  as 
possible,  or  layers  may  be  obtained  by 
loosening  the  soil  around  them,  and  pegging 
the  lateral  shoots  beneath  the  surface.  They 
must  be  planted  out  from  the  beginning  of 
February  until  tlie  close  of  May,  water  and 
weeding  being  similarly  required.  In  au- 


tumn the  decayed  stalks  should  be  cleared 
away,  and  a little  fresh  earth  scattered  and 
turned  in  among  the  stools.  Altuough  it  is 
perennial,  yet,  after  three  or  four  years, 
thyme  becomes  stunted  and  urproductive, 
and  consequently  requires  to  b«  raised  pe- 
riodically from  seed. 

TIC  DOULOUltEUX.  — Thu  extremely 
painful  alfection  of  the  nerves  of  the  face, 
though  receiving  a special  namels  in  nothing 
different— except  in  the  more  acute  violence 
of  its  pain — from  the  general  or  Iccal  forms  of 
neuralgia ; an  inflamed  or  higUy  sensitive 
condition  of  a certain  nerve  or  sjt  of  nerves, 
the  result  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
indigestion,  or  wounds  in  the  course  of  one 
or  other  of  the  filaments  of  the  nerves, 
being  both  the  exciting  cause  and  the  dis- 
ease itself.  The  causes  that  most  fre- 
quently produce  tic  douloureux,  are  almost 
always  some  long  standing  functional 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  affec- 
tions of  tlie  liver  or  of  the  kidneys,  or  ali- 
mentary canal.  Next  in  freqnency  to  these 
causes,  is  exposure  to  long  sustained  fatigue 
or  sudden  heat  or  cold,  applied  to  the  body, 
and  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  sun.  Tic  has 
been  frequently  known  to  follow  a halt, 
during  "a  long  march  in  India,  and  like 
tetanus  too,  tic  douloureux  sometimes  super- 
venes upon  wounds ; and  years  after  the 
injury,  whether  punctured,  gunshot,  or 
incised,  has  been  healed,  this  agonizing 
disease  will  break  out  upon  any  sudden 
application  of  heat  or  'cold  to  the  body,  or 
indeed  after  any  deep  emotion  of  the  mind. 
Whatever  may  be  the  predisposing  cause, 
the  suffering  and  consequences  induced  bear 
no  proportion  in  their  intensity  to  theinsig- 
nificance  of  the  agents  that  give  rise  to  the 
disease. 

The  symptoms  of  tic  commence  with  a 
sudden  plunging  throbbing  pain,  darting  as 
it  were  from  over  the  eye,  out  of  the  cheek- 
bone, under  the  orbit,  or  from  the  side  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  spreading,  if  the  par- 
oxysms are  long  continued,  over  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  face  from  forehead  to  chin. 
The  pain  is  so  abrupt,  peculiar,  and  intense, 
as  almost  to  deprive  the  sufferer  of  breath 
in  its  first  assault.  These  shooting,  throb- 
bing, and  as  they  are  justly  called,  agonizing 
pains  continue  for  an  uncertain  time,  from 
only  a few  minutes  to  one  or  more  hours  in 
duration,  subsiding  either  by  degrees  or  by 
an  instant  cessation  of  pain,  and  ending  as 
abruptly  as  the  first  shock  began.  Tic  dou- 
loureux is  distinguished  from  toothache  by 
the  situation,  and  from  rheumatism,  the 
only  other  affection  it  can  be  confounded 
with,  by  the  peculiarity  and  violence  of  the 
pain,  the  sliortness  of  its  duration,  by  always 
coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  swelling  and  redness  oyer  the 
part.  A peculiarity  of  this  disease  is,  that 
though  sometimes  induced  by  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  finger,  or  the  faintest  breath  of 
cold  air,  at  another  time  the  part  may  be 
slapped  or  rubbed  with  impunity.  _ 

rreatment.— This  consists,  in  the  first  m- 
stance,  acting  on  the  digestive  organs,  cor- 
recting the  functional  disturbance,  audlastly 
by  elevating  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  ena- 
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blinsr  it  to  restore  the  irritated  nerves  to  a 
pristine  soundness,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done 
by  constitutional  means,  by  the  employment 
of  local  remedies  for  that  purpose.  First, 
the  best  mode  of  actin"  on  the  digestive 
organs  is  by  the  steady  employment  of 
gentle  aperi«nts,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
any  active  or  drastic  purgative.  For  this 
purpose,  a lire  grain  compound  rhubarb  pill 
should  be  taken  every  night  for  several  days 
till  the  bowels  are  brought  into  a healthy 
state,  or  a pill  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
the  compound  rhubarb  and  colocynth  pill 
may  be  substituted,  where  a little  more 
active  medicine  is  needed,  the  nightly  dose 
being  the  same  in  this  as  the  former.  Se- 
condly, to  correct  the  functional  disturbance, 
if,  as  most  frequently,  the  result  of  indiges- 
tion, two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  are  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Take  of 

Hops 2 drachms 

Cascarilla,  bruised  ,.  . l drachm 

Cloves,  bruised , . . . 2 drachms 

Infuse  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  twelve 
hours;  add 

Carbonate  of  potass  , 2 drachms 

Dissolve,  and  strain  for  use.  Or  where  the 
stomach  is  cold  and  weak,  as  in  advanced 
life,  let  the  patient  take  a teaspoonful  of 
Gregory's  powder  in  a little  peppermint  water 
twice  or  three  times  a day.  Thirdly,  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  system,  the  body  must  be 
braced  by  tonics,  which  may  be  eliected  by 
either  of  the  two  following  forms  of  medi- 
cine. Take  of 

Carbonate  of  iron  . . 2 drachms 

Sulphate  of  quinine  . 18  grains 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day ; or,  take  of 

Infusion  of  quassia  . . 8 ounces 

Quinine 1 scruple 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . 30  drops 

Dissolve ; two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day.  Accompanying  the  tonic 
course,  the  patient  should  take  several  glasses 
of  wine  during  the  day,  or  else  an  equivalent 
of  the  best  stout,  and  should  live  on  a liberal 
dietary,  taking  as  much  exercise  as  is  com- 
patible with  age  and  strength.  Svhen,  in 
despite  of  all  such  remedial  means,  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  continue,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  relieve  any  local  congestion 
that  may  exist  around  the  nerve,  either  by 
the  application  of  five  or  six  leeches  over 
the  source  of  the  pain,  or  by  the  empioyment 
of  cupping  glasses  or  a mustard  plaster.  In 
case  of  both  of  these  means  failing,  a blister 
may  be  applied  behind  the  ear  of  the  afieoted 
side,  and  in  extreme  cases  a blister  down 
the  spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which 
must  be  converted  into  an  issue,  and  kept 
open  for  a week  or  two.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  this  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
disease,  however  intense  the  paroxysms 
generally  yielding  to  any  one  course  if 
steadily  and  judiciously  carried  through, 
unless,  indeed,  the  disease  is  the  consequence 
of  a system  shattered  by  wounds,  campaigns. 


and  climate,  then,  and  only  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  tic  douloureux 
becomes  most  formidable.  The  discovery  of 
chloroform  has,  however,  placed  in  the 
physician’s  hand  a boon  that  in  a disease  of 
this  nature  is  in  truth  a very  blessing  to 
suffering  nature,  and  may  be  employed  in 
conditions  of  system  and  under  circum- 
stances where  opium,  morphia,  brandy,  and 
both  narcotics  and  stimulants  are  inad- 
missible, or,  from  the  necessary  dose  to  eil'ect 
relief,  would  be  dangerous,  - See  Neurai- 

GIA. 

TILES,— These  form  a heavier  covering 
for  a roof  than  slates,  and  are  now  em- 
ployed for  offices  and  houses  of  an  inferior 
class.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tiles  in  com- 
mon use,  plain  tiles  and  pantiles.  Plain 
tiles  are  of  the  same  form  as  slates,  but  are 
laid  on  laths  of  oak  or  fir,  and  bedded  and 
pointed  with  mortar.  The  pitch  of  the 
roof  requires  to  be  forty-five  degrees,  and 
the  tiles  require  frequent  pointing.  Pan- 
tiles are  curved,  and  are  laid  on  each  other 
dry  ; they  are  seldom  used  except  in  cow- 
houses, sheds,  and  other  outbuildings. 
They  do  not  form  so  warm  a roof  as  plain 
tiles,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  deranged. 
Common  tiles  are  not  nearly  so  durable  as 
slates,  being  much  allected  by  the  frost; 
but  when  glazed,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
with  a dark  glaze,  they  are  very  durable. 
When  the  red  colour  of  tiles  is  objection- . 
able,  they  may  be  covered  with  a coat  of 
anti- corrosive  paint. 

TIMBER  MEASURER.— An  implement 
employed  for  taking  the  dimensions  of 
standing  timber  without  climbing  the  tree. 
The  measurer  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
figure,  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  deal, 
about  thirteen  feet  long,  with  a brass  limb 


or  index,  on  which  are  engraven  figures 
denoting  the  quarter-girth  in  feet  and 
inches.  Raising  the  instrument,  the  index 
end  is  taken  hold  of,  and  the  other  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  trunk  where  the  girth  is 
to  be  taken,  opening  it  so  wide  as  just  to 
touch  at  the  same  time  both  sides  of  it, 
keeping  the  graduated  index  uppermost,  on 
which  the  quarter-girth  will  be  shown, 
allowing  one  inch  in  thirteen  for  the  bark. 
For  taking  the  height  of  a tree.  Rods  of  deal  or 
bamboo,  seven  feet  long,  made  so  as  to  fit  into 
ferrules  at  the  end  of  each  other,  tapering, 
as  in  a fishing-rod,  may  be  used.  Five  of 
them,  with  feet  marked  on  them,  would 
enable  a person  quickly  to  measure  the 
height  of  a trunk  of  not  more  than  forty 
feet,  as  he  would  reach  above  seven  feet.  A 
measuring  staff,  for  taking  the  height  of 
trees,  may  also  be  made  as  follows:  — 
Divide  a square  staff  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  length,  into  feet  and  inches,  for  the 
convenience  of  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  places  of  observation  and  the 
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tree,  or  taking  other  dimensions.  Upon 
one  side  of  this  stalf,  at  a commodious 
distance  from  the  bottom,  Ux  a rectangular 
board,  the  length  of  which  is  exactly  equal 
to  twice  its  breadtli,  which  breadth  may  be 
about  four  or  five  inches.  At  each  corner 
of  the  lower  extremities  of  tills  board  fix 
sights  or  small  iron  pins,  as  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  left  side,  and  at  the  top  left 
corner.  Thus,  when  the  top  of  a tree  is 
seen  through  the  sights,  the  tree’s  height  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  its  bottom 
added  to  the  height  of  your  eye ; but  if 
seen  through  the  sights  obliquely,  its  height 
is  equal  to  twice  the  distance  from  the 
bottom,  adding  the  same  height  as  before. 
In  making  an  observation  with  this  instru- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  fixed  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  which  may  be  done  by  means 
of  a plummet  suspended  from  the  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  board.  In  taking  the  alti- 
tude of  a tree  growing  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  the  measurer  must  endeavour  to 
make  his  observations  from  a place  upon  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  direct  the  horizontal  sights 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and  let 
an  assistant  make  a mark  upon  it;  then 
find  the  height  of  the  tree  above  this  mark 
as  before,  to  which  add  the  distance  of  the 
mark  from  the  ground,  which  must,  in  this 
case,  be  considered  the  height  of  the  eye, 
and  the  sura  will  be  the  height  of  the  tree. 
Another  mode  of  taking  the  height  of  trees 
is,  by  means  of  an  instrument  shaped  like 
a gun  stock,  the  end  being  adapted  for  the 
shoulder,  the  muzzle  or  line,  for  taking 
a sight  at  the  top  of  a tree,  and  the  square 
being  marked  or  cut  on  the  board  at  the 
farther  extremity. 

TIME,  Economy  of.— Book:  Lifi  Doubled 
by  the  Economy  of  Time,  Is.  6d. 

TIME-PIECE. -See  Clock. 

TIN. — This  metal  is  of  a silver-white  co- 
lour, very  soft,  and  so  malleable  that  it  may 
be  reduced  into  leaves  l-lOOOth  of  an  inch 
thick,  called  tin-foil.  It  suifers  but  little 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  tenacity 
is  but  slight,  so  that  a wire,  of  l-15th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  supporting 
only  about  Sllbs. ; a bar  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  was  broken  by  296lbs.  weight. 
Tin  is  inelastic,  but  very  flexible,  and  when 
bent,  it  produces  a peculiar  crackling  noise. 
When  rubbed,  it  imparts  to  the  fingers  a 
peculiar  smell,  which  remains  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
" •29  ; at  442°  Fahr.,  It  fuses,  and,  if  exposed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  air,  its  surface  is 
tarnished  by  oxidation,  and  eventually  a 
gray  powder  is  formed.  When  heated  to 
whiteness,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
white  flame,  and  is  converted  into  peroxide 
of  tin.  If  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  it 
exhibits  a crystalline  appearance  on  solidi- 
fying. The  combination  which  tin  forms 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  iodine, 
and  those  which  the  oxide  of  tin  forms  with 
the  various  acids,  are  valuable  in  calico 
printing  and  many  other  of  the  practical 
arts.  Most  of  the  malleable  metals  are 
rendered  brittle  by  alloying  with  tin.  It 
combines  readily  with  potassium  and 


sodium,  forming  brilliant  white  alloys, 
which  are  less  fusible  than  tin.  IVith 
arsenic  it  forms  a metallic  mass  which  is 
much  whiter,  harder,  and  more  sonorous 
than  pure  tin.  AVith  antimony,  tin  forms  a 
white,  hard,  and  sonorous  alloy.  Bismuth 
forms  with  tin  an  alloy  which  is  more 
fusible  than  either  of  the  metals  separately, 
a mixture  of  equal  weights  melting  at  212°. 
This  compound  is  hard  and  brittle.  Copper 
and  tin  form  alloys  which  are  well  known 
and  highly  useful— bell-metal  and  bronze. 
With  mercury  tin  readily  amalgamates, 
and  the  compound  is  used  for  silvering 
mirrors.  Tin  forms  with  iron  white  com- 
pounds, which  are  more  or  less  fusible 
according  to  the  proportion  of  iron  they 
contain.  Tin  plate  is,  of  all  the  alloys  of 
tin,  the  most  useful,  and  the^preparations  of 
this  and  of  pewter  are  the  most  extensive 
applications  of  this  very  valuable  metal. 

TIN  COALERS,  TO  Clean.— Get  the 
finest  whiting,  which  is  only  sold  in  large 
cakes,  the  small  being  mixed  with  sand ; 
mix  a little  of  it  powdered  with  a small 
drop  of  sweet  oil,  and  rub  well,  and  wipe 
clean ; then  dust  over  them  some  dry 
whiting  in  a muslin  bag,  and  rub  bright 
with  dry  leather.  The  last  is  to  prevent 
rust,  which  the  cook  must  be  careful  to 
guard  against  by  wiping  them  dry,  and 
putting  them  by  the  fire  when  they  come 
from  the  parlour  ; for.  If  but  once  bung  up 
without,  the  steam  will  rust  the  inside. 

TIPPERARY  CAKE. — AYash  a pound  of 
butter  in  a little  orange-flower  water,  and 
beat  it  to  a cream ; then  mix  into  it  by 
degrees  a pound  and  a half  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  and  sixteen  eggs  well  beaten ; 
add  a pound  of  well- dried  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  in  a little  rose-water,  and  two 
ounces  of  caraway-seeds ; beat  the  whole 
well  together  for  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into  a 
buttered  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven  for  two  hours. 

Butter,  lib.:  sugar,  ijlb. ; eggs,  16; 
flour,  lib.;  almonds, ilb.;  caraway  seeds, 
20Z8. 

TIPSY  BREAD.— Pare  off  the  crust,  and 
cut  into  thin  round  slices  of  four  or 
five  inches,  the  crumb  of  a twopenny  or 
threepenny  roll;  spread  over  each  bit 
raspberry  or  strawberry  jam,  and  place  the 
slices,  one  over  the  other,  pretty  high  in  a 
glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
sherry  Siveetened  with  sugar  as  the  bread 
wilt  soak  up;  stick  round  the  sides,  and 
over  the  top,  blanched  sweet  almonds,  cut 
like  straws,  and  pour  a custard  round  it.  It 
may  be  made  the  day  before,  or  two  or 
three  hours  before  dinner,  and  with  the 
crumb  of  bread. 

TIPSY  CAKE.— Pour  over  a sponge 
cake,  made  in  the  form  of  a porcupine,  as 
much  white  wine  as  it  ivill  absorb,  and 
stick  it  all  over  with  blanched  sweet 
almonds,  cut  in  the  form  of  straws  ; or,  pour 
wine  in  the  same  manner  over  a thick  slice 
of  sponge  cake,  cover  the  top  of  it  with 
preserved  strawberries  or  raspberries,  and 
stick  all  round  it. 
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TOAD.— This  animal,  although  generally 
regarded  with  fear  and  aversion,  is  in  reality 
perfectly  harmless.  The  body  is  of  a dull 
nue,  its  shape  awkward,  and  its  movements 


apparently  difficult.  It  issues  from  its 
concealment  at  twilight  in  search  of  food, 
which  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  slugs. 
On  this  account,  this  animal  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  gardens,  and  especially 
in  greenhouses  and  other  horticultural 
structures. 

TOAD-IN-A-IIOLE.— This  is  an  econo- 
mical dish;  and  if  well  dressed,  is  very  good. 
Slake  a common  batter  of  eggs,  flour,  and 
milk,  but  rather  thicker  than  usual,  and  put 
in  the  centre  of  it  a fowl,  boned  and  stuti'ed 
with  forcemeat;  let  it  be  entirely  covered 
with  the  batter,  then  bake  it.  Two  pounds 
of  beef,  or  any  kind  of  meat,  may  be 
seasoned  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

TOAST  AND  CHEESE.  — Take  some 
old  Cheshire,  with  a lump  of  butter, 
and  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg;  beat 
them  into  a paste,  which  spread  upon  slices 
of  buttered  toast,  and  hold  a salamander 
over  them  until  the  paste  is  browned  and 
melted.  The  paste  may  also  be  spread 
between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
eaten  cold  as  a sandwich. 

TOAST  AND  WATER.-Take  a slice  of 
fine  and  stale  bread,  cut  very  thin— as 
thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut— and  let  it  be  care- 
fully toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  be 
completely  browned  all  over ; but  not 
blackened  nor  burned  in  any  way.  Put  this 
into  a common  deep  stone  or  china  jug,  and 
pour  over  it  from  the  teakettle  as  much 
clean  boiling  water  as  you  wish  to  make 
into  drink.  Much  depends  on  tlie  water 
being  actually  in  a boiling  state.  Cover  the 
jug  with  a saucer  or  plate,  and  let  the  drink 
cool  until  it  be  quite  cold:  it  is  then  fit  to 
be  used.  The  fresher  it  is  made  the  better, 
and,  of  course,  the  more  agreeable.  The 
above  will  be  found  a pleasant,  light,  and 
highly  diuretic  drink.  It  is  a most  excel- 
lent drink  at  meals,  and  may  be  used  in 
preference  to  fermented  liquors  in  the 
summer  time,  if  more  agreeable  to  the 
drinker. 

TOAST  BUTTERED. — The  bread  should 
be  cut  thicker  than  lor  dry  toast,  from  a 
square  loaf,  taking  care  to  toast  the  whole 
round.  AVhen  the  first  slice  is  toasted, 
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it  should  be  buttered  on  one  side,  then 
cut  into  quarters  and  placed  upon  the 
plate  before  the  fire,  while  the  next  slice  is 
toasted,  buttered,  and  cut,  when  it  also 
must  be  placed  upon  the  first  piece ; and  so 
on  for  as  many  slices  as  are  required.  The 
crust  should  properly  be  cut  ofl'  before  the 
bread  is  toasted,  and  carefully  put  away,  as 
it  will  make  a very  good  bread  pudding,  and 
ought  not  to  be  wasted. 

TOAST  DRY. — Cut  very  thin  slices  of 
bread  from  a loaf  not  less  than  two  days 
baked  ; put  either  one  or  two  at  a time  on 
the  toasting-fork,  taking  care  not  to  hold 
them  too  near  the  tire ; they  should  be  just 
warmed  on  each  side,  then  turned,  and, 
when  sufficiently  done  on  one  side,  they 
should  be  turned  again  ; and  when  they  are 
thoroughly  toasted,  they  should  be  either 
placed  upright  on  a plate,  one  against  the 
other,  or  put  in  the  toast-rack ; but  tliey 
should  be  kept  near  the  fire  until  required 
for  the  table.  Toast  should  never  be  made 
long  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  or  it  becomes 
tough  and  leathery ; some  people  cut  off  the 
crust. 

TOASTER.— A culinary  utensil,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  placed  upon  a stand  of 


strong  wire,  that  hooks  on  to  the  bars  of  a 
grate,  and  made  either  ioose,  or  to  slide 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  stand  ; this 
wiii  dress  bread,  cheese,  and  small  pieces  of 
meat. 

TOBACCO,  Adultehation  of.  — The 
foliowing  are  the  substances  which  have 
either  been  discovered  or  have  been  stated 
ou  good  authority  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco,  either  in  the 
form  of  cut  or  roll  tobacco,  cigars,  or  snuff. 
They  may  be  divided,  first,  into  vegetable 
substances  not  tobacco,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  cabbage,  potato, 
&c.,  malt  Cummings,  that  is,  the  roots  ot 
germinating  malt;  peat,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  decayed  moss  ; seaweed,  roasted 
chicory  root,  bran,  catechu,  and  oakum. 
Secondly,  sub-saccharine  substances,  as 
cane-sugar,  treacle,  honey,  beet-root  dregs. 
Thirdly,  into  salts  and  earths,  as  nitre, 
common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda. 
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and  lime-water;  yellow  ochre,  umber, 
fuller’s  earth,  Venetian  red,  sand,  chromate 
of  lead.  The  detection  of  some  of  the  above 
substances  is  easy  enough,  but  others  pre- 
sent great  difficulties.  The  method  of  exa- 
mination to  be  pursued  is  as  follows A 
certain  quantity  of  each  tobacco  (100  grains) 
is  to  be  weighed  immediately  after  it  is 
purchased,  before  it  has  had  time  to  lose 
weight  by  evaporation,  and  thoroughly  dried 
at  a temperature  ot  about  one  hundred 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  then  to  be 
re- weighed  : the  loss  or  per-centage  of  water 
is  by  this  means  ascertained.  Each  saniple 
may  next  be  thoroughly  examined  by  means 
of  a microscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  any  foreign  vegetable  substance 
present;  if  it  contain  any  of  those  enume- 
rated above,  in  ever  so  fine  a state  of  powder, 
and  even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  they 
may  be  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  tobacco  leaf  differs  materiaily 
from  that  of  other  leaves,  and  may  thus  be 
readily  distinguished.  With  regard  to  the 
method  of  proceeding  for  the  detection  of 
grape-sugar  or  glucose  in  tobacco,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method  will  be  found  efficient. 
Take  one  thousand  grains  of  a solution  of 
tobacco,  containing  two  grains  of  the  dried 
extract  to  one  ounce  of  water;  add  four 
drachms  of  liquor  potassse,  boil,  filter,  and 
then  add  about  four  hundred  grains  of 
Fehling’s  test  liquid,  and  heat  to  boiling ; 
if  any  glucose  be  present,  the  red  oxide  of 
copper  will  be  thrown  down ; collect  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  in  order  to 
free  it  from  any  albumen  that  may  be  pre- 
sent, weigh  and  calculate  it  as  before. 

TOBACCO,  Growth  and  Preparation 
OF.— There  are  various  kinds  of  dried  leaf, 
or  manufactured  tobacco,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
grown,  as  well  as  by  differences  of  colour 
and  quality,  arising  chiefly  from  soil  and 
climate.  Virginian  tobacco  is  the  strongest 
kind,  and  is  best  adapted  for  smoking  in 
pipes  and  for  snufi's.  This  tobacco  will  re- 
tain more  moisture  than  almost  any  other 
kind.  Maryland  is  paler  in  colour  and  milder 
than  the  former,  the  pale  cinnamon  is  the 
best,  the  “scrubs”  the  commonest.  Ken- 
tucky  possesses  an  intermediate  strength 
between  the  two  last-named  tobaccos.  Ori- 
noko  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  very  mild  and 
delicate.  Cuba  is  also  a mild  tobacco,  and 
the  best  kind  emits  a peculiarly  musky  or 
spicy  odour.  St.  Domingo  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Dutch  is  very  mild  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
Turkey  and  Latakia  are  mild  and  highly  prized 
tobaccos.  Persian  is  delicate  and  fragrant. 
All  manufactured  tobaccos  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  four  following  forms 
or  kinds  In  the  first  kind  the  leaves  are 
cut  into  shreds ; to  this  all  the  different  varie- 
ties of  cut  tobacco  belong.  In  the  second, 
the  leaves  are  twisted  or  spun  into  a kind 
of  rope ; this  includes  the  various  kinds  of 
rolled,  spun,  or  tmst  tobacco.  In  the  third,  the 
steeped  leaves  are  folded  one  over  the  other, 
so  as  to  form  cigars,  cheroots,  &c.  In  the 
fourth  form,  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  powder 
constituting  snull’.  The  different  varieties 


of  roll  and  cut  tobacco  are  Shag,  Returns,  and 
lUrd's-eye;  other  less  common  kinds  are 
Maryland.,  (TnasUr,  Orinoko,  Turkey,  Persian, 
and  Varinas.  Shag  is  prepared  chiefly  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco.  Returns  is 
a light-coloured  mild  tobacco,  made  up  of 
small  pieces  of  broken  leaves,  and  the  dust 
and  siftings  produced  in  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture.  Bird's-^e  differs  from 
other  varieties,  in  containing  the  mid-ribs  of 
the  leaves,  the  transverse  slices  of  which 
have  been  fancifully  compared  to  the  eyes 
of  birds.  The  principal  kinds  of  roll  tobacco 
are  Pigtail,  Bogie,  ARoa,  Negro-head,  and  Caven- 
dish. The  three  first  are  used  entirely  for 
chewing,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  thickness  of  the  ropes,  Alloa 
being  the  thinnest  and  Bogie  the  thickest. 
Negro-head  and  Cavendish  are  used  nearly 
exclusively  for  smoking.  Negro-head  is 
manufactured  in  the  form  of  a thickish  rope, 
it  also  sometimes  consists  of  two  ropes 
coiled  together  in  short  pieces.  Cavendish  is 
made  into  small  and  square  flat  cakes,  about 
an  inch  and  a half  wide  by  five  inches  long. 

TOBACCO  SMOKING.— The  effect  that 
smoking  of  tobacco  has  upon  the  health,  has 
been  one  of  those  vexed  questions  which 
have  provoked  a variety  of  opinions,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  views  held  by  the  dis- 
putant. The  most  obvious  injury  which  is 
apt  to  result  from  smoking,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  in- 
dulged, is  disorder  and  irritation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  frequently  accompanied 
with  depression  of  spirits,  and  at  times 
with  extreme  nervous  irritability,  the  latter 
being  more  especially  manifested  in  an  in- 
veterate smoker,  il',  from  Illness  or  any 
cause,  his  habitual  indulgence  is  interfered 
with.  The  occurrence  of  cancer  in  those 
who  habitually  smoke  from  a short  pipe,  and 
the  injury  to  the  teeth  from  smoking,  and 
especially  their  discoloration,  are  notorious ; 
further,  there  is  a tendency  to  disease  of  the 
throat  and  air  passages  when  this  indulgence 
is  followed  to  any  great  extent.  Some 
persons,  when  smoking,  expectorate  freely, 
while  others  abstain  from  doing  so.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  unnatural  degree 
of  expectoration  excited  by  smoking,  has 
an  injurious  tendency  on  the  health,  as  the 
saliva  that  is  parted  with  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  digestion,  and 
the  digestive  organs  being  deprived  of  this 
essential  ingredient,  do  not  perform  their 
functions  with  that  regularity  they  other- 
wise would.  Two  of  the  unpleasant  effects 
attending  tobacco  smoking,  are  the  un- 
pleasant taste  it  leaves  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  disagreeable  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath ; and  to  remedy  this  as  much  as 
possible,  the  mouth  should  be  freely  washed 
with  cold  water  immediately  after  smoking. 
The  objections  to  smoking  tobacco  as  a mere 
habit,  do  not  of  course  extend  to  its  em- 
ployment as  a remedy  for  disease,  particu- 
larly of  an  asthmatic  character,  in  which 
some  persons  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  its  moderate  use.  In  any  case  in  which 
tobacco  has  produced  low  symptoms  in  an 
alarming  degree,  its  use  should  be  imme- 
diately discontinued.- See  Pipe  S.moking. 
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TOFFY.  — Put  into  a brass  skillet,  or 
small  preserving-pan,  tliree  ounces  of  very 
fresh  butter,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  just  melted, 
add  a pound  of  brown  sugar  of  moderate 
quality;  keep  these  stirred  gently  over  a 
very  clear  fire  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or 
until  a little  of  the  mixture,  dropped  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  breaks  clean  between 
the  teeth  without  sticking  to  them.  When 
it  is  boiled  to  this  point,  it  must  be  poured 
out  immediately,  or  it  will  burn.  The  grated 
rind  of  lemon,  added  when  the  tofly  is  half 
done,  improves  it  much ; or  a small  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  moistened 
with  a little  of  the  other  ingredients  as  soon 
as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then  stirred 
to  the  whole,  will  vary  it  pleasantly  to 
many  tastes.  The  real  Everton  toffy  is 
made  with  a much  larger  proportion  ot 
butter ; but  it  is  the  less  wholesome  on 
that  very  account.  If  dropped  upon  dishes 
first  rubbed  with  a buttered  paper,  the 
toffy  when  cold  can  be  raised  from  them 
easily.  Butter,  three  ounces ; sugar,  one 
pound ; fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes ; or, 
sugar,  one  pound ; butter,  five  ounces  ; al- 
monds, two  ounces ; twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Boil  together  a pound  of  sugar  and  five 
ounces  of  butter  for  twenty  minutes  ; then 
stir  in  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched, 
divided,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  a slow 
oven,  or  before  the  fire.  Let  the  tofly  boil 
after  they  are  added  till  it  crackles  when 
dropped  into  cold  water,  and  snaps  between 
the  teeth  without  sticking. 

TOILETTE  GLASS. — The  toilette  glasses 
in  common  use  are  those  termed  swing 
glasses,  from  their  being  moveable  to  any 
angle  in  a frame.  The  cheval  glass  is  one 
which  stands  on  the  floor  for  viewing  the 


whole  person,  with  lights  on  each  side.  An 
improvedstand  has  been  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Ilenry  Dolman,  of  10,  Nelson 
Street,  Greenwich,  which  is  intended  to  allow 
of  looking-glasses  being  either  elevated  or 
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depressed,  and  also  swivelled  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  or  both,  so  as  to  place 
and  secure  them  in  any  desired  position. 
The  pillar  which  supports  the  glass  is 
hollow,  and  has  a square  or  round  bar  or 
rod,  which  slides  vertically  therein,  being 
provided  with  a toothed  rack  and  a small 
pinion,  which  is  turned  by  a handle  or 
knob.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  rack 
bar  carries  a boss,  which  is  capable  of  being 
turned  upon  its  vertical  axis,  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  boss  carries  a horizontal 
axle,  to  which  are  attached  two  scrolls  or 
brackets,  which  are  screwed  or  fixed  to  the 
back  of  the  looking-glass.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  glass  may  be  turned  or  swi- 
velled either  on  its  horizontal  or  vertical 
axis,  or  both,  and  also  raised  or  depressed 
by  means  of  the  rack.  The  pinion  is  pro- 
vided with  a ratchet  wheel  and  fall,  to 
support  the  glass  when  raised  to  the  required 
position.  The  horizontal  axis  is  provided 
with  a clip  and  tightening  screw.  The  same 
plan  of  suspending  theglass  is  applied  to  gen- 
tlemen’s mirrors,  a small  circular  box  con- 
containing  the  shaving-apparatus,  &c.  This 
glass  may,  by  a little  management,  be  used 
also  for  the  ladies’  toilette,  to  show  the  back 
of  the  head  whil  e dressing  before  the  ordinary 
mirror.  The  advantages  of  this  invention 
are,  the  facility  with  which  the  glasses  may 
be  moved  in  any  direction,  and  their  firm- 
ness in  whatever  position  they  are  placed. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  designs  of 
the  stands  and  frames  are  of  the  most  elegant 
description.  The  same  kind  of  stand  is  also 
applicable  to  fire-screens  and  easels,  and 
other  articles  where  facility  of  adjustment 
is  desirable. 

TOMATO. — The  tomato,  which  is  used  as 
a condiment  or  sauce,  is  the  fruit  of  one 
among  many  species  of  solamine.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America ; but  it  is  also  well 
known  and  much  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a golden  pippin ; it 
has  an  acid  flavour,  and  is  used  as  an  addi- 
tion to  soups  and  sauces,  as  a preserve,  and 
as  a pickle.  It  is  not  much  used  in  England ; 
but  in  Italy  whole  fields  are  covered  with  it, 
and  scarcely  a dish  is  served  up  into  which 
it  does  not  enter  as  an  ingredient. 

TOMATO  KETCHUP.-Cut  half  a peck 
of  ripe  tomatos  into  quarters,  lay  them  on 
dishes,  and  sprinkle  over  them  half  a pound 
of  salt.  The  next  day,  drain  the  juice  from 
them  through  a hair  sieve  into  a stewpan, 
and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  with  three 
dozen  of  small  capsicums  and  half  a pound 
of  shallots  ; then  add  the  tomatos,  which 
should  be  ready  pulped  through  a strainer. 
Boil  the  whole  for  thirty  minutes  longer ; 
have  some  clean  wide-necked  bottles  kept 
warm  by  the  fire ; fill  them  with  the  ketchup 
while  it  is  quite  hot ; cork,  and  dip  the  necks 
into  melted  bottle- resin  or  cement. 

TOMATO  SAUCE.— Take  off  the  stalks, 
halve  the  tomatos,  and  gently  squeeze  out 
the  seeds  and  watery  pulp ; then  stew  them 
softly  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  gravy,  or  of 
strong  broth,  until  they  are  quite  melted. 
Press  the  whole  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
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heat  it  afresh  with  a little  additional 
gravy,  should  it  be  too  thick,  and  some 
cayenne  and  salt.  Serve  it  very  hot.  For 
a largo  tureen  of  this  sauce,  increase  the 
proportions ; and  should  it  be  at  first  too 
licluid,  reduce  it  by  quick  boiling.  When 
neither  gravy  nor  broth  is  at  hand,  the 
tornatos  may  be  stewed  perfectly  tender,  but 
very  gently,  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter, 
with  some  cayenne  and  salt  only,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a very  little  finely  minced 
onion  ; then  rubbed  through  a sieve  and 
lieated,  and  served  without  any  addition, 
or  with  only  that  of  a teaspoonful  of  chili 
vinegar ; or,  when  the  colour  is  not  a prin- 
cipal consideration,  with  a few  spoonfuls  of 
rich  cream,  smoothly  mixed  with  a little 
flour,  to  prevent  it  curdling.  The  sauce 
must  be  stirred  without  ceasing,  should  the 
last  be  added,  and  boiled  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Or,  stew  very  gently  a dozen  line 
red  tornatos,  prepared  as  for  the  preceding 
receipt,  with  two  or  three  sliced  shallots, 
four  or  five  chilies,  or  a capsicum  or  two,  or 
(in  lieu  of  either,  with  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  cayenne  pepper)  a few  small 
dice  of  lean  ham,  and  half  a cupful  of  rich 
gravy.  Stir  these  often,  and,  when  the 
tornatos  are  reduced  quite  to  a smooth  pulp, 
rub  them  through  a sieve ; put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  with  a few  spoonfuls  more 
of  rich  gravy,  afterwards;  add  salt,  if 
needed  ; boil  the  sauce,  stirring  it  well  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  When 
the  gravy  is  exceedingly  good  and  highly 
flavoured,  the  ham  may  be  omitted.  A 
dozen  small  mushrooms,  nicely  cleaned,  may 
also  be  sliced  and  stewed  with  the  tornatos 
instead  of  the  shallots,  when  their  flavour 
is  preferred,  as  they  may  be  added  with 
them.  The  exact  proportion  of  liquid  used 
is  immaterial,  for,  should  the  sauce  be  too 
thin,  it  may  be  reduced  by  rapid  boiling, 
and  diluted  with  more  gravy  if  too  thick. 

TOMATOS  FORCED. — Cut  the  stem 
quite  close,  slice  oif  the  tops  of  eight  fine 
tornatos,  and  scoop  out  the  inside ; press 
the  pulp  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  it 
one  ounce  of  flue  crumbs  of  bread,  one  of 
buUer  broken  very  small,  some  pepper  or 
cayenne,  and  salt.  Fill  the  tornatos  with 
the  mixture,  and  bake  them  for  ten  minutes 
in  a moderate  oven  ; serve  them  with  brown 
gravy  in  a dish.  A tew  small  mushrooms 
stewed  tender  in  a little  butter,  then  mixed 
and  added  to  the  tornatos’  pulp,  will  very 
much  improve  this  receipt.  Rake  for  ten 
minutes. 

TOMATOS  PICKLED.  — For  this  pur- 
pose the  small  round  sort  are  the  best,  and 
each  one  should  be  pricked  with  a fork,  to 
allow  some  of  the  juice  to  exude.  Put  them 
into  a deep  earthen  vessel,  sprinkle  salt 
between  every  layer,  and  leave  them  for 
three  days  covered;  then  wash  off  the  salt, 
and  cover  them  with  a pickle  of  cold  vinegar, 
to  which  add  the  juice,  mixed  with  a handful 
of  mustard-seed,  and  an  ounce  of  eacli  of 
cloves  and  white  pepper  for  every  peck  of 
tornatos. 

TOMATOS  ROAST.-Select  them  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  take  off  the  stalks,  and 


roast  them  gently  in  a Dutch  oven ; or,  if 
more  convenient,  place  them  at  the  edge  ot 
the  dripping-pan,  taking  care  that  no  fat 
from  the  joint  shall  fall  upon  them,  and 
keeping  them  turned,  that  they  may  be 
equally  done.  From  ten  to  fourteen  minutes 
will  roast  them. 

TOJfATOS  STEWED. -Arrange  them 
in  a single  layer,  and  pour  to  them  as  much 
gravy  as  will  reach  to  half  their  height; 
stew  them  very  softly  until  the  under  sides 
are  done,  then  turn,  and  finish  stewing 
them.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a little 
arrowroot  and  cream,  or  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  serve  it  round  them. 

TONGUE.— The  tongue  is  the  index  of 
health,  the  thermometer  of  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  body;  and,  according  to 
the  aspect  that  this  organ  assumes, 
physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  deciding 
the  gravity  and  nature  of  the  disease 
with  which  the  patient  is  at  the  time 
suffering  or  threatened.  The  coating,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  tongue,  serves  to  point 
out  to  the  experienced  observer  the'  par- 
ticular structure  in  which  the  disease  is 
situated.  Sometimes  the  organ  is  covered 
with  a dark  brown  fur ; at  others,  it  is 
lined  with  white,  as  if  loaded  with  cream ; 
again,  it  will  be  dry,  pale,  and  hard  or  red, 
swollen  and  moist,  with  raised  papillte ; but 
as  these  changes  may  vary  even  during  a 
few  hours,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  subject 
intelligible  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  organ  itself.  The 
tongue  in  a state  of  health  should  be  clear  of 
all  coating  or  fur,  of  a natural  brown  colour, 
well  but  not  excessively  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  free  from  all  unpleasant  taste  or 
clamminess.  Still,  a slight  coating  in  the 
morning,  or  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  disease,  but  rather  to 
a participation  in  the  function  of  digestion 
going  on  in  the  stomach,  or  an  exudation 
thrown  out  during  sleep,  and  unremoved  by 
the  reactionary  power  of  muscular  exertion. 
The  tongue,  like  other  organs  of  the  body, 
is  liable  to  disease,  such  as  hypertrophy  or 
enlargement;  atrophy  or  ‘wasting  of  the 
organ ; cancer,  ulceration,  cracking,  or  tu- 
mours forming  in  the  centre,  on  the  tip,  or 
edges ; or  a small,  irritable,  and  extremely 
painful  species  of  ulcer,  liable  to  form  on  any 
part  of  the  tongue,  lips,  gums,  or  mouth,  and 
known  as  aphtha ; a small,  circumscribed, 
ulcerous  sore,  e.xtremely  painl'ul,  and  exactly 
resembling  thrush,  only  that  they  seldom 
appear  in  groups  or  clusters,  and  seldom  show 
more  than  one  or  two  at  a time.  ITith  a 
few  exceptions,  all  the  diseases  of  the  tongue 
proceed  from  some  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
to  be  cured  by  a course  of  alterative  and 
cooling  medicines,  such  as  an  equal  mixture 
of  blue  and  colocynth  pill,  and  a small  dose 
of  Epsom  salts,  or  the  phosphate  of  soda. 
■Wheu  the  aphthous  ulcers  are  tedious, 
the  most  expeditious  practice,  in  addition 
to  the  alterative  course,  is  to  touch 
each,  as  it  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a 
pimple,  with  blue  stone  or  caustic.  lufants 
are  occasionally  born  with  a restricted 
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tongue,  or  the  organ  so  hampered  that  it 
cannot  with  comfort  or  ease  keep  hold  of  the 
mother’s  nipple,  and  consequently  is  de- 
barred from  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk-  Those  children  who  make  a clacking 
noise  with  their  mouths,  and  frequently 
drop  the  nipple,  are  said  to  be  t07igue  lied; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  being  beneath  the  tongue,  and 
sometimes  extending  to  the  tip,  binds  the 
organ  so  tightly  as  to  pi'event  the  tree  use 
or  motion  of  it,  and  as  such  a malformation 
would  greatly  impede  articulation  and 
speech,  the  surgeon  is  early  called  upon  to 
prevent  so  unpleasant  a catastrophe,  which 
is  very  easily  and  very  quickly  effected  by 
transfixing  the  tine  membrane  that  binds 
the  tongue  to  the  mouth,  with  a pair  of 
short  and  delicate  scissors,  and  cutting  the 
fi-enum,  or  bridle,  as  it  is  called,  from  within, 
out.  Simple  as  the  operation  is,  it  requires 
to  be  performed  with  a firm,  light,  and  a 
steady  hand,  as  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
adjacent  vein  might  be  fatal.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  tongue  is  tied  down  to  the  mouth 
by  a thick  fleshy  band,  instead  of  the  mere 
fold  of  tissue-like  membrane,  in  which  case 
professional  advice  must  be  sought,  and  sur- 
gical assistance  procured  to  remove  or  cut 
through  the  obstruction. 

TONGUE  BOTT.ED,— When  taken  fresh 
from  the  pickle,  they  require  no  soaking, 
unless  they  should  have  remained  in  it  much 
beyond  the  usual  time,  or  have  been  cured 
with  a more  than  common  proportion  of 
salt ; but  when  they  have  been  smoked 
and  highly  dried,  they  should  be  laid  for 
two  or  three  hours  into  cold,  and  as  much 
longer  into  tepid  water,  before  they  are 
dressed.  If  extremely  dry,  ten  or  twelve 
hours  must  be  allowed  to  soften  them,  and 
they  should  always  be  brought  very  slowly 
to  boil.  Two  or  three  carrots  and  a large 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  added  after  the  scum 
is  cleared  off,  will  improve  them.  They 
should  be  simmered  until  they  are  extremely 
tender,  when  the  skin  will  peel  from  them 
easily.  A highly  dried  tongue  of  moderate 
size  will  usually  require  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  hours’  boiling;  an  unsmoked 
one,  about  an  hour  less  ; and  for  one  which 
has  not  been  salted  at  all,  a shorter  time 
will  suffice. 

TONGUE  PICKLED. -To  three  gallons 
of  spring  water  add  six  pounds  of  common 
salt,  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  two  pounds  of 
common  loaf-sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre. Boil  these  over  a gentle  fire,  and  be 
careful  to  take  off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises ; 
when  quite  cold,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Rub 
the  tongue  to  be  cured  with  fine  salt,  and 
let  it;drain  for  a day,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  blood ; then  immerse  it  in  the  brine, 
taking  care  that  every  part  of  it  shall  be 
covered.  The  tongues  should  not  remain 
more  than  from  three  to  five  days  in  the 
pickle.  When  the  pickle  has  been  in  use  for 
about  three  months,  boil  it  up  again  gently 
and  take  the  scum  carefully  off;  add  to  it 
three  pounds  of  common  salt,  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  one  of  saltpetre.  It  will  remain 
good  for  many  months. 
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TONGUE  POTTED.— Mix  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  and  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar; 
rub  a neat’s  tongue  well  with  it.  and  let  it 
lie  in  it  for  two  days.  Then  boil  it  till 
quite  tender,  and  take  off  the  skin  and  side 
bits.  Cut  the  tongue  in  very  thin  slices  ; 
beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a pound  of 
clarified  butter;  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace,  and  pot  as  usual. 

TONGUE  STEWED.— After  the  tongue 
has  been  soaked,  trimmed,  and  washed  with 
extreme  nicety,  lay  it  iuto  a vessel  of  fitting 
size,  and  place  round  it  three  or  four  pounds 
of  the  neck  or  of  any  other  lean  cuttings  of 
beef,  with  some  bones  of  veal,  and  pour  in 
sufficient  cold  water  to  keep  it  covered  until 
it  is  done;  or  instead  of  this,  use  strong  un- 
seasoned beef  broth,  made  with  the  shin  and 
any  other  odd  bits  or  bones  of  veal  which 
may  be  handy.  Let  the  tongue  be  brought 
to  boil  very  gradually,  that  it  may  be  plump 
and  tender.  Remove  the  scum  when  it  first 
rises,  and  when  it  is  quite  cleared  off  add  a 
large  faggot  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  winter 
savoury,  three  carrots,  a small  onion,  and 
one  mild  turnip.  After  three  hours  and  a 
half  of  gentle  simmering,  probe  the  tongue, 
and  if  sufficiently  done,  peel  off  the  skin 
and  serve  it  quickly.  If  not  wanted  hot  ibr 
table,  lay  it  upon  a clean  board  or  trencher, 
and  fasten  it  down  to  it  by  passing  a fork 
through  the  root,  and  a smaller  one  through 
the  tip,  drawing  the  tongue  straight  with 
the  latter  before  it  is  fixed  in  the  board ; let 
it  remain  thus  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Where 
expense  is  not  regarded,  three  or  four 
pounds  of  veal  may  be  added  to  the  beef  in 
this  receipt,  or  the  tongue  may  be  stewed 
in  a prepared  gravy  made  with  equal  parts 
of  beef  and  veal,  and  vegetables  as  above, 
but  without  salt ; this  may  afterwards  be 
converted  into  excellent  soups.  A fresh 
or  an  unsmoked  tongue  may  be  dressed  in 
this  way,  but  will  require  less  time;  for  the 
former,  salt  must  be  added  to  the  gravy. 

TONGUE,  TO  Carve. — The  middle  slice 
of  the  tongue  is  considered  the  best.  The 
tongue  should  be  cut  across  at  the  line  1, 


nearly  through  the  middle,  and  thin  slices 
taken  from  each  side ; a portion  of  the  fat, 
which  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
being  assisted  with  each  portion. 

TONGUE,  WITH  Cucumbers.  — Scald 
the  tongue,  to  whiten  it,  for  half  an  hour; 
when  it  is  cold,  lard  it  with  bacon,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  spices,  parsley,  and  chives 
chopped.  Stew  the  tongue  with  a season- 
ing of  fine  herbs,  carrots,  onions,  difl’erent 
kinds  of  spices,  and  some  stock ; let  it  stew 
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slowly  for  hours.  At  the  moment  you 
serve,  skin  tlie  tongue,  and  have  a sauce 
of  coulis  thickened,  in  which  put  gherkins, 
sliced  round.  I 

TOOfllACrrK. — There  are  few  of  the 
physical  sufferings  of  life  more  dreaded  than 
this  comparatively  insignilicant  misfortune. 
Toothache  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description ; all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point 
out  how  the  tooth  becomes  allected,  and 
recapitulate  the  best  remedies  both  for 
its  removal  and  cure.  Each  jaw,  on  either 
side,  receives,  through  a small  hole,  a ' 
minute  branch  of  a sentient  nerve,  which, 
running  through  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
gives  off’  a small  twig  to  each  tooth  as  it  : 
passes  on,  till,  iiually  escaping  from  the  jaw, 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  it  becomes  expended  on  both  the 
lips.  Each  tooth  is  thus  supplied  wdth  a 
small  nerve,  which  endows  it  with  life  and 
sensation.  Owiug  to  inattention  to  the  state 
of  the  stomach,  the  varieties  of  food  and 
indiscrimination  with  which  they  are  eaten, 
and  neglect  in  keeping  the  mouth  clean,  the 
teeth  become  remarkably  prone  to  decay — 
a disease  which  they  sometimes  acquire  in  a 
singularly  short  space  of  time— the  tooth 
generally  first  decaying  from  the  top  down- 
wards. When  once  the  outer  crust  or 
enamel  has  been  eaten  through,  the  bony 
structure  beneath  does  not  long  preserve  its 
integrity,  when  the  nerve  e.xposed  to  the 
air,  and  often  irritated  by  hard  substances 
and  fragments  of  food,  is  at  once  attacked 
by  that  mitigated  form  of  neuralgia,  known 
familiarly  as  the  toothache,  and  which, 
when  attacking  the  face,  is  denominated 
tic  douloureux.  As  the  admission  of  cold 
air,  and  hot  food  or  drink,  are  the  main 
causes  that  keep  up  the  excessive  pain,  the 
aperture  should  always  be  closed  up,  and 
the  air  and  all  foreign  substances  carefully 
excluded.  For  this  purpose  a cement  should 
be  used,  which,  if  employed  with  care,  and 
when  the  hollow  has  been  previously  cleared 
out,  will  render  the  tooth  serviceable  for 
several  years.  Where  this,  however,  cannot 
be  effected,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the 
opening,  and  neither  cleaning  the  teeth  nor 
aperient  medicine  relieves  the  pain,  the 
tooth  had  better  be  extracted  before  it 
crumbles  too  far  away  to  admit  of  its  being 
drawn  at  all.  Tobacco  is  occasionally  of 
service ; but,  as  few  stomachs  can  endure 
the  remedy,  it  is  seldom  employed.  A small 
pill,  made  of  a grain  of  opium,  placed  in  the 
hollow  tooth,  will  most  frequently  allay  the 
acute  pain,  and  finally  end  the  paroxysm. 
Some,  more  partial  to  the  stimulating  pro- 
cess, use  a few  drops  of  creosote,  a little 
piece  of  cotton  wetted  in  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  friar’s  balsam,  spirits  of  camphor  or 
turpentine ; but,  next  to  the  opium  in  the 
tooth,  the  best  external  remedy  is  a small 
bit  of'  camphor  inserted  in  the  aperture. 
The  modern  remedy  of  chloroform,  however, 
has  superseded  most  other  remedies,  for,  as 
either  applied  or  inhaled,  it  ensures  relief. 

TOOTH  DRAWING.  — To  be  able  to 
draw  a tooth  moderately  well  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  will  stand  a person  in 
good  stead,  in  many  situations  of  life,  where 


the  services  of  a properly  qualified  person 
cannot  be  conveniently  obtained.  The  ope- 
ration is  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
following  instructions  front  and  the 

eye  teeth  are  extracted  with  straight  ibrceps, 
one  blade  of  which  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  other  blade  in  front,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  instrument  so  dis- 
posed as  to  clip  the  tooth  just  at  that  part 
where  it  enters  the  gum.  The  right  hand 
grasps  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  whilst 
the  forefinger  is  at  the  same  time  thrust 
far  in  between  them,  to  prevent  too  great 
pressure  being  made,  and  the  tooth  snapped 
off.  If  it  be  an,  upper  tooth,  the  operator 
steadies  the  patient’s  head  by  placing  it 
beneath  his  lelt  arm,  and  then  pulls  down- 
wards, giving  the  tooth  a hoist  at  the  same 
time,  by  which  action  it  is  readily  drawn,  if 
the  pull  be  steadily  made.  If  it  be  a lower 
tooth,  the  operator  steadies  the  head  in  the 
same  way,  but,  with  the  thumb  of  his  left 
hand  on  the  sound  teeth,  presses  the  jaw 
down,  whilst  his  right  hand  pulls  upwards, 
twisting  the  tooth  as  it  is  being  pulled. 
Drawing  a back  tooth  is  a more  difficult  and 
complicated  business,  and  is  generally  per- 
formed with  an  instrument  called  a key. 
The  free  end  of  the  stem  of  the  key  has 
a deep  solid  lip,  which  is  called  the  bolster, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  moves  a shortly- 
curved  iron  claw,  which,  when  the  handle  of 
the  instrument  is  twisted,  acts  in  a powerful 
manner,  and  drags  the  tooth  out  of  its 
socket.  If  an  upper  back  tooth  is  to  be 
drawn,  the  operator  has  most  power  and 
control,  and  can  see  best  what  he  is  about, 
if  he  set  the  patient  on  the  floor,  throw  his 
head  far  back,  and  fix  it  between  his  knees. 
If  it  be  the  lower  tooth,  the  patient  may  be 
placed  in  a chair.  In  either  case,  tbo  mouth 
must  be  held  wide  open.  The  operator  now 
introduces  the  key,  with  the  claw  thrown 
back,  into  the  mouth,  within  the  range  of 
the  teeth,  and  places  the  bolster  of  the 
instrument  against  the  gum  of  the  tooth  to 
be  pulled  out ; he  then  turns  the  claw  across 
the  top  of  the  tooth,  and  lets  it  drop  till  it 
rests  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth  just  where 
it  sinks  into  the  gum.  Here  the  operator 
steadies  the  claw  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  grasping  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  as  he  would  the  handle  of  a 
corkscrew  when  pulling  out  a cork,  he 
twists  it  from  without  inwards,  and  as  he 
does  this,  the  claw  acting  as  a lever,  and 
the  bolster  as  the  fulcrum,  the  tooth  is  lifted 
out  of  the  socket.  Anotlier  mode  of  per- 
forming this  operation  is  to  draw  the  tooth 
outwards,  in  which  case  the  bolster  must 
be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  gum,  and 
the  claw  made  to  clasp  the  inside,  after 
which  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  is 
twisted  outwards.  One  important  caution 
is  necessary  to  be  observed,  namely,  to  be 
sure,  when  fixing  the  claw,  to  clasp  the 
right  tooth,  and  take  care  it  does  not^slipon 
to  the  next,  or  a sound  serviceable  tooth 
may  be  drawn,  and  the  affected  one  left 
behind. 

TOOTH  PASTE.— Mix  honey  with  finely- 
powdered  charcoal,  and  use  the  paste  as  a 
dentifrice. 
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toothpick.— An  instrument  for  clean- 
sing the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  The 
best  and  cheapest  are  made  from  a piece 
of  quill.  This  ought  to  be  passed  round 
and  between  all  the  teeth  after  each  meal, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  off  the  ten- 
dency to  form  tartar.  At  night,  a brush 
with  water  only  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage; and  where  there  is  a strong  tendency 
to  decay  between  the  roots,  a piece  of 
strong  silk  may  be  drawn  backwards  aud 
forwards  between  each  fang. 

TOOTH  POWDEKS.  —Tooth  powders 
may  be  compounded  in  various  wa  ys ; the 
following  receipts  afford  some  of  the  best. 
1.  Powdered  orris-root,  half  an  ouuce ; 
powdered  charcoal,  two  ounces  ; powdered 
Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; prepared  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  bergamot  or  lavender, 
twenty  drops.  Mix  these  ingredients  well 
together  in  a mortar  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  2.  Prepared  chalk, 
an  ounce  and  a half ; Peruvian  bark  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce ; camphor,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce.  3.  Pound  charcoal  as  fine  as 
possible,  in  a mortar,  or  grind  in  a mill ; 
then  well  sift  it,  and  apply  a little  of  it  to 
the  teeth  about  twice  a week.  4.  Cut  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  into  squares,  aud  burn 
it  till  it  becomes  charcoal.  Pound  it,  and 
sift  it  through  fine  muslin  ; it  is  then  ready 
for  use.  5.  Prepared  chalk,  one  pound; 
camphor,  one  or  two  drachms.  The  cam- 
phor must  be  finely  powdered  by  moistening 
it  with  a little  spirits  of  wine,  and  then 
intimately  mixed  with  the  chalk.  6.  Pow- 
dered cuttle-fish,  one  pound ; powderd 
myrrh,  two  ounces.  1.  Coral,  cuttle-fish, 
dragon’s-blood,  eight  drachms  each ; burnt 
alum  and  red  sanders,  four  drachms  each ; 
orris-root,  eight  drachms ; cloves  and 
cinnamon,  huh'  a drachm  each;  vanilla, 
eleven  grains;  rosewood,  half  a drachm; 
rose- pink,  eight  drachms  ; aU  to  be  finely 
powdered  and  well  mixed. 

TOOTH  WASHES. — 1.  Myrrh,  one 
ounce,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine. 
A little  of  this,  dropped  on  the  tooth-brush, 
is  excellent  for  the  teeth  and  gums.  2.  Dis- 
solve two  ounces  of  borax  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water  ; before  it  is  quite  cold,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  camphor.  Bottle 
the  mixture  for  use.  Add  a wineglassfuhof 
the  solution  to  half  a pint  of  teapot  -watS, 
and  use  it  daily. 

TORTOISESHELL. — This  shell  is  pro- 
cured from  a marine  tortoise,  called  the 
hawk's-bill  turtle,  or  testudo  imbricata.  Each 
animal  furnishes  thirteen  principal  plates, 
five  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  four 
on  each  side;  and  twenty-five  smaller 
scales  or  plates,  which  constitute  the  margin 
of  the  shell.  The  horny  plates  which  con- 
stitute true  tortoiseshell,  are  separated 
from  the  bony  foundation  which  forma  the 
shell  or  covering  of  the  animal  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ; the  whole  shell  being  com- 
monly placed  over  the  fire  until  the  plates 
begin  to  start  from  the  bones,  and  the 
separation  being  completed  by  the  aid  of  a 
slender  knife.  The  yellow-coloured  shell 
bears  a liigher  price  than  that  which  is 
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mottled.  In  veneering  with  tortoiseshell, 
by  which  very  beautif  ul  work  may  be  pro- 
duced, it  is  usual,  to  apply  fish-glue,  mixed 
with  lampblack,  vermilion,  green,  chrome, 
white,  or  other  colouring  matter,  at  the  back 
of  tlie  shell,  both  to  heighten  its  effect  and 
to  conceal  the  glue  or  cement  by  which  it  is 
secured  to  the  wooden  foundation. 

TORTOISESHELL,  I.mitation.  — First 
steam  and  then  press  the  horn  into  proper 
shapes,  aud  afterwards  lay  the  following 
mixture  on  with  a small  brush,  in  imitation 
of  the  mottle  of  tortoiseshell.  Take  equal 
parts  of  quicklime  and  litliarge,  and  mix 
with  strong  soap  lees  ; let  this  remain  until 
it  is  thoroughly  dry,  brush  off,  and  repeat 
two  or  three  times,  if  necessary.  Such  parts 
as  are  required  to  be  of  a reddish  brown, 
should  be  covered  with  a mixture  of 
whiting  and  the  stain. 

TORTOISESHELL,  TO  Prepahe.- To 
mend  tortoiseshell,  bring  the  edges  of  the 
pieces  to  fit  each  other,  observing  to  give 
the  same  inclination  of  grain  to  each, 
then  secure  them  in  a piece  of  paper,  and 
place  them  between  hot  irons  or  pincers; 
apply  pressure,  and  let  them  cool.  Take 
care  that  the  heat  is  not  too  great,  or  it  will 
burn  the  shell. 

TOUCH-PAPER.— Dip  a piece  of  any 
unsized  paper,  such  as  blotting-paper,  blue 
paper,  or  printing  paper,  in  a solution  of 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  nearly  half  a pint 
of  water ; then,  alter  it  has  become  perfectly 
dry,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

TOWEL  ROLLER.  — This  should  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen- door  ot 
every  cottage  ; or,  if  not  at  the  back  of  the 
door,  it  should  be  near  the  sink  or  fixed 
washhand-basin.  It  is  formed  ot  deal,  or 
any  common  wood,  and  consists  of  a roller. 


with  a small  pin  at  each  end,  which  pins 
work  in  sockets  cut  out  of  brackets  fixed  to 
a door,  or  any  other  perpendicular  surface. 
One  of  these  brackets  has  its  socket  cut 
through,  to  admit  of  taking  out  and  putting 
in  the  roller,  when  the  towel  requires  to  be 
changed ; the  other  has  merely  a circular 
hole  cut  into  one. 

TOWELS.— Towels  are  made  of  diaper  or 
huckaback,  of  a quality  adapted  to  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  They  should 
be  one  yard  long,  aud  about  ten  or  twelve 
nails  wide.  The  best  are  bought  single,  and 
are  fringed  at  the  ends  ; others  are  neatly 
hemmed,  and  sometimes  have  a tape-loop 
attached  to  them,  by  which  they  can  be  sus- 
pended against  a wall. 

TRACING-PARER. — Lay  open  a quire  ot 
paper  of  large  size,  and  apply,  with  a clean 
sash  tool,  a coat  of  varnish,  made  of  equal 
parts  of  Canada  balsam  aud  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  sheet, 
then  hang  it  on  a line,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion on  fresh  sheets  until  the  proper 
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quantity  is  linished.  If  not  sufficiently 
transparent,  a second  coat  of  varnish  may 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  first  lias  become 
quite  dry.  Hub  tlie  paper  with  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  nut-oil  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  dry  it  immediately  by  rubbing  it  with 
wheat  flour,  then  hang  it  on  a line  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Both  the  above  are 
used  to  copy  drawings,  writings,  &c.  If 
washed  over  with  ox-gall  and  dried,  they  may 
be  written  on  with  ink  or  water-colours. 
The  paper  prepared  from  the  refuse  of  the 
flax  mill,  and  of  which  bank  notes  are 
made,  is  also  called  tracing-paper,  and 
sometimes  vegetable-paper. 

TKAININGr.  — In  horticulture,  training 
has  for  its  object  the  rendering  plants  more 
productive  either  of  flowers  or  of  fruit,  by 
regulating  the  number  and  position  of  their 
branches.  If  their  number  be  too  great, 
they  overshade  those  below  them,  and  by 
excluding  the  heat  and  light,  prevent  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap  required  for  the 
production  of  fructification.  If  they  are  too 
few,  the  sap  is  expended  in  the  production 
of  more,  and  in  extending  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  required  for  the  digestion  of  the 
juices.  The  position  of  the  branches  is  im- 
portant, because  if  trained  against  a wall 
they  obtain  a higher  temperature  and  pro- 
tection from  winds ; and  if  trained  with 
their  points  below  the  horizontal,  the  return 
of  the  sap  is  checked.  Shy-flowering  shrubs 
are  made  to  blossom  abundantly,  and  freely- 
flowering  shrubs  are  made  to  blossom  earlier, 
by  having  their  branches  bent  below  the 
horizontal  line.  The  reason  of  this  appears 
in  the  fact,  that  a plant  propels  its  sap  with 
greatest  force  perpendicularly.  This  is  the 
reason  why  at  such  angles  gardeners  find  the 
trained  branches  of  their  wall  trees  rendered 
more  productive  of  blossoms  and  furnished 
with  a smaller  surface  of  leaves.  A similar 
effect  is  produced  by  training  a branch  in  a 
waving  form,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length 
are  placed  horizontally,  as  in  the  accom- 


panying outline.  Besides  the  usual  modes 
of  training,  there  are  two  especial  modes 
which  deserve  notice.  Quenouitlc  training 
consists  in  training  one  upright  central 
shoot  in  summer,  and  shortening  it  down  to 
fifteen  inches  at  the  winterpruning,  in  order 


that  it  may,  at  that  height,  produce  branches 
forming  a tier,  to  be  trained  in  the  first 
instance  horizontally.  The  shoot  produced 
by  the  uppermost  bud  is,  however,  trained 
as  upright  as  possible  during  the  summer, 
and  is  cut  back,  so  as  to  produce  another 
tier  fifteen  inches  above  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  the  tree  has  reached  the  desired  height. 
In  this  climate  it  is  necessary  to  train  the 
shoot  downwards,  which  is  easily  done  by 
tying  those  of  the  first  tier  to  short  sticks, 
those  of  each  successive  tier  being  fastened 
to  the  branches  below  them.  When  the 
shoots  are  thus  arched  downwards  at  lull 
length,  or  nearly  so,  they  soon  come  into  a 
bearing  state.  Balloon  training  is  Ibrcing 
downwards  all  the  branches  of  standard 
trees,  till  the  points  touch  the  earth;  and 
they  have  the  merit  of  producing  large  crops 
of  fruit  in  a very  small  compass. — See 
Apple,  Cherry,  Espalier,  Fruit  Trees, 
Orchard,  Peach,  Pear.  &c. 

TKANSPARENT  PUODIXG.— Put  into 
a saucepan  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  the 
same  quautity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
eight  well- beaten  eggs  ; stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  of  the  thickness  of  buttered  eggs,  put  it 
into  a basin  to  cool,  and  mix  with  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  nutmeg;  bake  It  in  a 
dish  lined  with  puff  paste.  Before  serving, 
grate  loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

Butter,  Jib.;  sugar,  Jib.;  eggs,  8; 
grated  nutmeg,  1 teaspoonlul. 

TRANSPLANTER.— Great  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  from  time  to  time  in 
removing  trees  from  one  spot  to  another. 
To  obviate  this,  an  implement  termed  a 
transplanter  has  been  invented.  A very 
simple  contrivance,  and  one  exceedingly 
well  calculated  for  the  removal  of  subjects 
under  half  a ton  weight,  consists  of  a low 
two-wheeled  truck,  with  strong  hooks  at- 
tached to  the  hinder  part,  to  which  the 
cradle  in  which  the  plant  is  placed  is  sus- 
pended; in  tront  is  a long  pole,  which  acts 
as  a lever  in  upraising  the  plant,  as  well  as 
securing  the  ball  when  loaded,  and  also  as 
the  means  of  draught  by  which  men  drag  it 
along,  or  to  w’hich  a horse  may  be  yoked. 
The  ball  is  prepared  in  the  nsual  manner, 
and  when  the  trench  around  it  is  opened, 
one  of  the  iron  sides  which  forms  the 
cradle,  is  set  upright  in  the  trench,  close  to 
the  ball,  and  three  iron  rods  are  passed 
through  it  under  the  ball,  and  also  through 
the  corresponding  holes  in  the  other  iron 
side,  which,  for  the  purpose,  is  placed  in  the 
trench  exactly  opposite  the  first.  These 
three  iron  rods  are  furnished  at  one  end 
with  eyes,  and  at  the  other  with  screws,  so 
that,  when  they  are  fitted  in  their  places, 
they  may  be  screwed  up  tightly  so  as  to 
keep  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ball  together. 
These  sides  and  rods  .being  all  screwed  up 
tight,  the  plant  may  be  removedatonce;  or 
if  there  be  any  apprehension  of  danger 
in  consequence  of  the  roots  being  cut,  the 
soil  may  be  filled  in,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  root  wounds  are  healed, 
and  the  spongloles  again  formed,  when  all 
that  is  required  is  to  remove  the  soil  from 
the  trench  carefully,  and  proceed  as  if  the 
lilting  had  taken  place  at  once.  IVhen  all 
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is  prepared,  the  truck  is  run  back,  the 
■wheels  kept  on  two  planks  laid  over  the 
sides  of  the  trench,  the  draught-pole  is 
elevated  until  the  two  strong  hooks  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  trench  catch  into  the  top 
holes  of  the  centre  arm  of  each  of  the  sides, 
which  for  that  purpose  are  about  six  inches 
higher  than  the  others.  These  being  hooked 
on,  the  draught-pole  is  drawn  down,  the 
tree  and  its  ball  are  drawn  up  from  the  pit, 
as  by  a lever,  the  ball  secured  to  the  truck, 
and,  if  the  tree  is  tall,  it  may  be  attached  to 
the  draught-pole  by  a rope.  A rope  is  also 
taken  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  quite  at 
its  base,  and  carried  once  or  twice  round 
the  ball,  and  then  secured  to  the  axle.  The 
tree  is  then  removed  to  its  destination,  and 
when  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  the 
wheels  at  the  same  time  being  supported  by 
two  planks  laid  across  the  side  of  the  hole, 
and  blocked  to  keep  them  steady;  the  rope 
is  removed,  and  the  draught-pole  is  elevated 
so  as  to  let  the  ball  rest  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  prepared  for  it.  The  truck  is  then 
disengaged  from  the  ball  by  unhooking  it 
from  the  cradle,  and  removed ; the  iron  rods 
below  and  around  the  ball  are  unscrewed 
and  drawn  out,  which  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  cutting  back  the  side  of  the  pit 
to  allow  of  their  being  pulled  out  in  that 
direction.  This  finishes  the  operation. 
Another  contrivance  for  transplanting  trees 
is  as  follows ; The  ball  of  the  tree  intended 
to  be  removed  is  carefully  separated  from 
the  surrounding  soil,  with  as  many  of  its 
roots  preserved  as  possible,  the  stronger 
being  cut  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ball, 
while  the  more  flexible  are  tied  up  in 
bundles,  enveloped  in  soft  hay  or  straw,  and 
covered  with  a double  mat  to  keep  the  whole 
together ; a piece  of  cord  is  then  placed 
loosely  round  It,  between  which  are  set 
upright  pieces  of  thin  boarding,  from  two 
to  three  inches  broad,  of  equal  length,  and 
three  or  four  inches  apart  all  round,  the 
cord  keeping  them  in  their  proper  places. 
These  boards  being  adjusted,  a strong  hall^- 
inch  rope  doubled  is  put  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  ball,  making  it  fast  in  front  but 
not  too  tight;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
rope  is  taken  down  the  front,  and  is  made 
to  surround  the  ball  again  near  the  bottom, 
after  which  the  ropes  are  to  be  tightened  up 
by  means  of  a rack  pin,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  kept  tightly  together.  The  ball  is 
then  to  be  undermined  on  one  side,  as  near 
to  the  centre  as  possible,  and  a piece  of 
strong  board,  say  eight  or  nine  inches 
broad,  is  to  be  introduced  under  it,  and  the 
tree  drawn  gently  over  to  the  side  under 
which  the  board  is  placed,  while  the  opera- 
ration  of  undermining  the  opposite  side  is 


going  on  : and  when  a similar  board  is 
placed  under  that  side,  the  tree  is  to  be 
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brought  to  the  perpendicular  again,  resting 
on  the  two  boards,  which  may  be  called  the 
lifting  board.  Two  strong  ropes  are  then 
brought  under  the  lifting  boards,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.  The  ends  of  these  ropes  are  then 
brought  up  and  secured  to  the  handspikes  or 
bearers,  as  seen  in  fig.  2 ; and  to  prevent  the 
ropes  slipping  off  the  lifting  boards,  notches 
are  cut  in  them  into  wliioh  the  ropes  fit. 


For  plants  which  two,  six,  or  ten  men 
easily  carry,  the  apparatus  is  quite  sufficient 
if  the  distance  be  not  great  to  which  the 
tree  is  to  be  removed.  When  ten  men  are 
employed,  twm  additional  handspikes  are 
placed  across  the  others  at  right  angles, 
which  will  alford  lilting  power  for  four  men 
more,  six  being  employed  upon  the  others, 
in  the  way  in  which  masons  carry  large 
stones  upon  their  hand-barrows.  If  the 
tree  be  too  large  for  six  men  to  carry  with 
perfect  ease,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  a 
wheeled  machine.  Another  kind  of  trans- 
planter or  tree-lifter  is  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  This  apparatus  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  a common  cartwheel  tire, 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  about  six 
feet  long,  which  being  bent,  will  reduce 
them  to  three  feet  across.  This  size  will  do 
for  trees  requiring  from  two  to  four  men  to 
lift  them ; but  a size  larger,  and  stronger  in 
proportion,  will  be  wanted  for  trees  re- 
quiring more  men  to  move  them.  The 
earth  must  be  excavated  at  some  distance 
from  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  a large  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  it,  and  the  irons  must  be 
put  under  the  ball  of  earth  as  near  the 
centre  as  possible,  leaving  a space  between 
them  of  about  two  feet,  or,  for  larger  trees, 
a little  more.  Two  strong  poles  must  then 
be  passed  through  the  hooks  in  the  irons,  so 
as  to  form  a complete  hand-barrow.  The 
tree  may  then  be  readily  lifted,  and  cross 
levers  may  be  used  for  larger  trees.  The 
whole  may  be  fixed  or  unfixed  without  any 
loss  of  time ; and  it  requires  no  tying,  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  tree  slipping  off 
the  irons.  The fiower  transplanter  consists  of 
two  semi-cylindrical  pieces  of  iron  with 
handles,  and  which  are  so  inserted  in  the 
ground  as  to  enclose  a plant  with  a ball  of 
earth  between  them.  In  this  state  they  are 
attached  to  each  other  by  two  iron  pins, 
and,  being  pulled  up,  bring  with  them  the 
plant  to  be  removed,  surrounded  by  a ball  of 
earth.  This  being  set  in  a prepared  excava- 
tion surrounded  by  loose  earth,  the  tr.ans- 
planter  is  then  separated  as  at  first,  and, 
being  withdrawn,  one  half  at  a time,  the 
earth  is  gently  pressed  to  the  ball  con- 
taining the  plant,  and  the  whole  well 
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watered.  Tender  plants  thus  transplanted, 
receive  no  check,  even  if  in  dower.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  instruments  con- 
sists of  u cylinder  about  six  inches  long, 
and  five  inches  and  a half  wide,  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  with  two  handles ; the 
lower  edge  of  the  cylinder  is  serrated  with 
four  saw  teeth,  which  with  the  rest  of  the 
edge,  are  sharpened  by  a file  when  neces- 
sary. There  is  a bottom  into  which  the 
cylinder,  fits ; two  segments  and  a 
pronged  instrument  Supposing  it  de- 
sired to  remove  a hyacinth,  the  cylinder 
is  placed  over  the  'plant,  and  worked  into 
the  soil  till  it  is  filled  up  to  the  brim.  The 
cylinder  with  the  plant  and  soil  which  it 
contains,  should  be  then  lifted  up,  and 
placed  on  the  bottom  which  fits  so 
tightly  as  to  adhere  without  any  fastening. 
The  two  flat  semicircular  pieces  are  after- 
wards to  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
It  may  now  be  watered  and  kept  in  the  in- 
strument as  in  a common  flower-pot,  or 
carried  to  any  distance ; when  it  is  to  be 
replanted,  the  bottom  being  taken  off,  the 
plant  and  ball  of  earth  may  be  pushed 
through  the  cylinder  into  a pot,  or  a hole  in 
the  soil,  as  may  be  desired,  by  pressing 
on  the  semicircular  plates  with  the  pronged 
instrument.  The  same  arrangement  is 
particularly  favourable  for  packing  or 
sending  to  a distance. 

TKAP-BAT. — This  is'a  healthful  and  ex- 
citing out-door  game,  which  may  be  played 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  played  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
a smooth  piece  of  ground  is  selected,  that 
where  the  trap  is  set  down  being  particu- 
larly flat  and  even,  so  that  any  little  risings 
or  unevenness  should  not  turn  a straightly 
trolled  ball  aside.  The  trap  is  then  set  in 
the  following  direction T (trap),  B (boun- 
daries), D D (distance  Une) 


B 


D- 
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There  is  no  special  rule  as  to  the 
width  of  these  two  boundaries,  marked  by 
stumps  ; they  are  generaily  made  by  mutual 
arrangement,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
number  playing  on  each  side.  If  only  a 
few,  the  two  boundaries  are  brought  closer 
to  each  other ; but,  witha  dozen,  they  would 
be  extended.  Neither  is  the  distance  line 
any  special  number  of  yards ; but  this  must 
depend  whether  men,  youths,  or  a certain 
number  of  the  fair  sex,  join  in  the  game. 
If  the  latter,  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
yards  are  sufficient ; but,  in  a match  with 
trap- bat  piayers,  this  distance  is  extended. 
Sometimes  the  two  boundaries  are  placed 
on  a level  with  the  distance  line;  the  level 
of  the  eye,  in  fact,  from  one  boundary  to 
the  other  forming  the  distance  or  standing 
line.  At  other  times  the  distance  line  is 
below  the  boundaries,  and  marked  by  two 
smaller  stakes  being  driven  in.  The  outer 
side  now  range  themselves  along  this  dis-  | 
tance  line,  from  one  to  two  or  three  yards  : 
apart,  according  to  the  number  and  the  j 


width  of  the  boundaries.  One  of  the  inner 
side  then  takes  the  ball  up  in  the  lelt  hand 
and  places  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  trap.  A 
sharp,  quick,  and  straight  rap  with  the 
edge  oi  the  bat  is  next  given  on  the  tongue 


of  the  trap,  which  causes  the  ball  to  fly  up- 
wards. The  moment  the  tongue  is  so  struck, 
the  bat-hand  should  be  immediately  drawn 
back,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  strike  the 
ball  the  moment  it  rises  or  falls  to  the  best 
or  easiest  point  for  striking.  The  batsman 
is  not  compelled  to  strike  at  every  bail  rising 
from  the  trap ; but  if  he  aims  at,  and  misses 
the  ball,  he  is  what  is  commonly  called 
**  once  out ; ” on  a second  miss,  he  is  “ twioe 
out;"  and  a tliird  miss,  the  striker  is  "out," 
and  can  no  more  go  in  that  innings.  "When 
a ball  is  hit,  it  must  reach  the  distance  line, 
or  the  striker  is  out;  also,  should  the  ball 
be  struck  outside  either  of  the  boundaries. 
Should  the  ball  be  struck  over  the  head  and 
out  of  reach  of  the  outer  aide  or  the  distance 
line,  the  striker  is  here  again  out,  or  should 
it  be  caught  clean  from  the  bat  or  first 
bound.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  striker 
gives  up  his  place  at  the  trap  to  another  on 
his  own  side.  From  this,  it  ndll  be  seen 
that  the  utmost  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  striking  the  ball,  which  should  be  struck 
downwards,  so  as  to  bound  several  times 
before  reaching  the  distance  line;  the  hit 
should  be  made  free  from  the  shoulder,  and 
with  force,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  carrying 
the  ball  well  down  to  the  outside  party. 
The  object  of  these  latter,  on  the  diatande 
line,  is  to  prevent  the  ball  passing  them. 
Each  must  keep  his  post,  and  only  guard 
just  that  portion  of  the  ground  which  is 
half-way  between  him  and  the  next  on  the 
line.  By  this  means  no  confusion  arises, 
but  simply  the  one  takes  the  ball  standing 
on  the  line  in  its  direction.  In  trolling  the 
ball  back,  only  one  step  can  be  made  by  one 
foot  towards  the  trap.  The  ball  should  be 
trolled  up  easily,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
not  hitting  the  trap,  it  may  rest  within  a 
bat’s  length  of  it.  In  either  instance  the 
striker  is  out.  Every  time  the  ball  is  pitched 
or  trolled  up  without  hitting  the  trap,  or 
resting  within  bat’s  length,  a notch  or  point 
is  scored,  and  the  striker  continues  to  hit 
and  score  away  until,  from  one  or  other  of 
the  above  casualties,  he  goes  out.  At  the 
end  of  the  innings,  the  total  is,  of  course, 
added  up,  and  the  next  party  go  in  against 
it.  Two  innings  each  are  a game.  Although 
the  above  is  a very  simple  and  interesting 
game,  and  weil  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
still  there  are  really  very  few  good  trap-bat 
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players.  About  two  leet  high  is  the  average 
range  of  the  strike,  and  the  force  of  the  blow 
on  the  trap  must  be  given  accordingly.  At 
this  height  the  ball  can  always  be  struck 
down  with  force,  and  the  chances  of  giving 
a catch  avoided.  Striking  too  high  would 
inevitably  give  a catch,  or  send  the  ball 
“over  heads."  Taking  all  points  of  the 
game,  and  the  interest  that  is  capable  of 
being  realised  therefrom,  trap-bat  and  ball 
affords  a few  hom's’  quiet  and  healthy 
enjoyment.  . 

TRAVELLING  RAG.-It  IS  a matter  of 
great  importance,  and  conducive  to  personal 
comfort  and  convenience,  for  a person  who 
is  travelling  to  be  able  to  carry  with  him 
some  receptacle  to  contain  all  the  articles  j 
likely  to  be  called  into  immediate  use,  and 
which  possesses  the  combined  advantages 
of  being  compact  and  easily  portable.  The 
patent  travelling  bag  shown  in  the  engra- 
ving is  one  of  the  nature  in  which  are  com- 
prised all  the  various  improvements  that 
have  suggested  themselves  to  the  inventors. 
It  is  similar  in  appearance,  and  is  opened 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  “wide-opening 
barred  bag,”  by  the  use  of  the  registered 


Fig.  1. 


sliding-nozzle  double-action  lock;  it  then 
presents  the  whole  of  the  fittings  standing 
erect  in  the  centre,  as  in  Hg.  1,  leaving  the 
sides  iree.  By  a simple  contrivance,  the 
bag  is  further  made  to  open  to  the  bottom. 
On  -two  boards  or  standards  are  dis- 
played the  fittings;  the  boards,  being  sup- 
plied with  a long  hinge  and  handle,  may 
be  lifted  out  of  the  bag,  and  made  to  stand 
firmly  on  a table,  as  in  flg.  2 ; the  sides, 
then  lying  flat,  are  in  a convenient  position 


Fig.  2. 

for  packing.  The  inner  parts  of  the  sides 
are  provided  with  strong  flaps,  and  also 
strong  elastics  and  fasteners,  to  confine 
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any  article  packed  under  them.  One  side  of 
the  bag  can  be  opened  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  other  side  still  upright.  The 
bag  can  be  used  without  the  fittings,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  being  then  available 
for  packing,  besides  the  flaps.  It  is  also 
supplied  with  a new  patent  handle,  the 
ends  of  which  slide  in  grooves,  thereby 
allowing  the  handle  to  lie  quite  fiat  on  the 
top  of  the  frame. 

TRAY. — A domestic  contrivance  for  con- 
veying a number  of  articies  together,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  hands.  They  are  usually  made  of 
papier  mache  or  of  tin.  The  former  kind 
are  the  best,  being  much  lighter  and  nearly 
as  durable.  Trays  should  not  be  washed 
with  water  that  is  very  hot,  as  it  is  liable 
to  crack  them. 

TREACLE.— The  viscid,  brown,  uncrys- 
tallizable  sytup  which  drains  from  moist 
sugar  during  its  formation,  and  from  the 
sugar-refining  moulds.  It  contains  a large 
portion  of  sweet  or  saccharine  principle, 
and  is  therefore,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  cheapness,  a useful  article  of  domestic 
economy.  It  is  considered  very  wholesome, 
and  especially  for  children,  who  are  gene- 
rally very  fond  of  it. 

TREACLE  BEER. — Take  a pound  and  a 
hall  of  hops,  and  boil  in  thirty-six  gallons 
of  water  for  an  hour;  then  add  fourteen 
pounds  of  treacle,  and  a little  yeast,  to  work 
it;  ferment,  and  bottle. 

TREACLE  POSSET.  — Boil  a pint  of 
milk ; add  sufficient  treacle  to  curdle  it ; 
allow  the  curd  to  settle,  strain  oil'  the  liquid, 
and  drink  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

TREACLE  PUDDING.— Half  a pound 
of  flour,  the  same  of  finely- minced  suet; 
of  raisins  stoned  and  cut  small,  and  well- 
cleaned  currants,  a quarter  of  a pound  each, 
three  tablespooni'uls  of  treacle,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Mix  it  all  well  together ; 
boil  it  in  a cloth  for  four  hours,  and  serve  it 
with  a sweet  sauce. 

ijg"  Flour,  ^Ib. ; suet,  Jib. ; raisins,  Jib. ; 
eurrants,  ilb. ; treacle,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; 
water,  | pint. 

TREACLE  VINEGAR.- To  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  best  treacle  put  one  of  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar ; mix  well  toge- 
ther, and  put  it  in  a bottle  for  use.  A large 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture,  taken  night 
and  morning,  either  in  substance  or  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  is  a very  fine  and  whole- 
some remedy  in  costive  and  bilious  habits. 
It  makes  also  a fine  cooling  drink,  and  is 
considered  to  brace  the  stomach,  and  gently 
to  promote  salutary  perspiration. 

TRELLIS-WORIC.— An  arrangement  of 
supporters  upon  which  to  train  plants.  The 
cheapest,  the  easiest,  and  the  soonest  made 
is  that  formed  with  straight  poles  or  stakes 
®f  ash,  oak,  or  chestnut,  in  length  from 
five  to  six  or  seven  feet,  driving  them  in  the 
ground  in  a range  about  a foot  distant,  all 
of  an  equal  height,  and  then  railed  along 
the  top  with  the  same  kind  of  poles  or  rods, 
to  preserve  the  whole  form  in  a regular 
position.  They  should  be  fully  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and,  having  pointed  them  at  one 
end,  drive  them  with  a mallet  into  the  ground 
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in  a straiRlit  range,  close  along  the  row  of 
trees,  a foot  deep  at  least.  To  render  trellis- 
work  still  stronger,  run  two,  three,  or  more 
ranges  of  rods  along  the  hack  part  of  the 
uprights,  a loot  or  eighteen  inches  asunder, 
fastening  them  to  the  upright  stakes,  cither 
with  pieces  of  strong  wire  twisted  two  or 
three  times  round,  or  by  nailing  them. 
Trellis-work  ior  climbers  is  constructed  in  a 
variety  of  elegant  forms ; but  chiefly  is  to 
be  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  wire- 
trellis  for  climbing  plants  is  attached  to  the 
pots.  A strong  wire  ring  is  carried  round  the 
pot.  a little  above  its  bottom.  To  this  a 
suflicient  number  of  upright  wires  are  at- 
tached all  round.  These  upright  wires  are 
pressed  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
till  they  reach  the  rim,  over  which  they  are 
firmly  bent  till  they  touch  the  highest  point 
of  the  rim,  or  are  even  bent  a little  within  it. 
At  this  point  they  are  secured  by  a second 
ring  of  stout  wire,  which  having  been  done, 
the  uprights  are  directed  upwj^rds,  and 
fashioned  into  the  pattern  required.  By 
these  means  a sort  of  collar  is  formed  upon 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  which  prevents  the  trellis 
from  slipping  downwards,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  lowest  ring  of  the  wire  keeps  it 
from  swinging  and  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards.  Umbrella  trellis- work  is  a form 


excellently  adapted  for  climbers  of  shrubs 
having  long  racemes  of  flowers.  For  covered 
walks,  and  for  plants  of  less  rapid  and  strong 
growth,  such  a trellis-work  as  is  here  illus- 
trated is  suitable.  The  arcade  when  well 
covered,  affords  pleasant  shady  walks,  and 
both  the  shade  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
are  enjoyable.  Trellises  are  of  the  greatest 
use  in  forcing  houses,  and  houses  for  fruiting 
the  trees  of  hot  climates.  On  them  the 
branches  are  readily  spread  out  to  the  sun, 
of  whose  influence  every  branch  and  every 
turf  and  single  leaf  partakes  alike,  whereas 
if  the  trees  were  left  to  grow  as  standards, 
unless  the  house  were  glass  on  all  sides,  only 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  would  enjoy 
suflicient  light.  The  advantages,  in  point 


of  air,  water,  pruning,  and  other  parts  of 
culture,  are  equal  in  favour  of  trellis  ; inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  tendency  which 
proper  training  has  on  woody  fruit  trees,  to 
induce  fruitfulness.  The  material  of  the 
trellis  is  either  wood  or  metal ; its  situation 


in  ordinary  hot- houses  is  against  the  back 
wall,  close  under  the  glass  roof,  or  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  house,  or  in  all  these 
modes.  Sometimes  it  is  in  separate  parts, 
and  either  fixed  or  moveable ; and  in  some 
cases,  though  rarely,  it  is  placed  across  the 
area  of  the  house.  The  most  general  plan 
is  to  place  it  under  the  glass  roof,  and  at  the 
distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  from 
it,  according  to  the  length  of  the  foot  stalk 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  to  be  trained. 
The  moveable  rafter-trellis  consists  of  a 
rod  bent  parallel  to  the  roof,  with  horizon- 
tal sheds  or  rods,  extending  from  six  to  ten 
inches  on  each  side,  containing  two  collateral 
wires,  the  rod  itself  forming  the  third.  This 
rod  is  hinged,  or  moves  in  an  eye  or  loop, 
fixed  either  immediately  above  the  plate  of 
the  parapet,  or  near  the  top  of  the  front 
glass.  It  terminates  within  a foot  or  two 
of  the  back  wall,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
roof  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  chain  attached 
to  the  studs,  the  links  of  which  are  put  on 
hooks  fixed  to  proper  parts  of  the  roof. 
Their  advantage  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  very 
early  forcing,  when  they  can  be  let  down 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  glass,  and  thus 
lessen  the  risk  of  injury  from  frost.  A 
whole  sheet  of  tegument  of  trellis,  if  desi- 
rable, may  be  lowered  and  raised  on  the 
same  general  plan.  Rafter- trellises  are  in 
general  use  only  for  such  houses  as  are  not 
chiefly  devoted  to  vines,  such  as  pineries, 
peach-houses,  and  sometimes  greenhouses. 

TRENCHING. — An  operation  in  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
by  assisting  it  to  free  itself  from  any  super- 
abundant surface-water,  and  enabling  it  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  moisture  longer  in 
a dry  season,  by  allowing  a freer  and  more 
permeating  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  by 
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Dermittinff  the  aacent  of  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture from  tlie  interior  of  the  earth,  and  by 
obtaining  an  easier  passage  and  greater 
ran^e  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  To  peHorm 
thia^oneration,  takeout  with  the  spade,  at 
one  end  of  the  plot  of  land  about  to  be 
trenched,  a portion  of  the  soil,  two  ieet  ana 
u half  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  deep. 
Carry  this  away  to  the  opposite  end,  that  it 
may  serve  to  fill  up  the  last  trench.  Having 
thus  opened  the  first  trench,  fill  it  up  'yith 
the  soil  which  is  dug  and  shovelled  out  ol 
the  second;  fill  up  the  second  with  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  third ; and  so  on  to 
the  last,  which,  as  before  observed,  must  be 
filled  up  with  the  soil  from  the  first  trenoli. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  alter  removing 
the  earth  from  the  first  trench,  is  to  loosen 
the  bottom  with  a three-pronged  fork ; but 
not  to  remove  any  more  of  the  soil ; as, 
should  the  bottom  be  of  a retentive  charac- 
ter it  would  be  by  that  means  rendered 
impervious  to  water.  In  order  to  keep  the 
work  straight,  the  operator  should  provide 
himself  with  a couple  of  two-feet  sticks, 
and,  after  opening  the  first  trench,  mark  the 
distance  of  the  next ; then  stretch  the  line 
from  one  stick  to  the  other,  and,  with  the 
=spade,  cut  a nick  by  the  side  of  it  as  a guide. 


The  best  manner  of  turning  over  the  earth, 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  trenches,  is  to  throw 
the  surface  spadeful  to  the  bottom  of  the 
open  trench,  with  its  face  downwards  ; and 
what  is  afterwards  taken  out,  lay  on  the  top 
to  form  the  new  surface.  Thus  the  upper 
layer  of  the  soil  becomes  to  the  depth  of  the 
trench  the  bottom  layer.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  surface- spadeful 
is  the  richest  and  mellowest;  in  such  a 
case  it  should,  during  the  work,  be  kept  on 
the  surface,  instead  of  being  turned  into  the 
bottom.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  re- 
moving, not  only  all  the  earth  out  of  the 
first  trench  to  the  I'arther  end  of  the  plot, 
but  the  first  spadeful  from  the  second  trench 
also.  Then  what  remains  in  the  second, 
turn  into  the  first,  and  take  the  top  spade- 
ful of  the  third  trench  to  raise  the  first  to 
the  proper  level. 

TKESPASS.  — This  is  generally  any  act 
whereby  another  is  injured  in  person  or 
property ; but,  in  a more  Umited  and  common 
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acceptation,  it  signifies  an  entry  upon  an- 
other man’s  ground  without  his  permission, 
especially  if  contrary  to  his  order,  and  doing 
some  damage,  however  inconsiderable ; tor 
which  a compensation  is  recoverable,  ac- 
cording as  the  intent  of  the  trespasser  was 
wilful  or  inadvertent,  and  the  damage 
actually  sustained.  Every  man’s  ground  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  is  enclosed  either  by  a 
visible  fence  or  imaginary  boundary  line, 
and  whoever  enters  upon  it  without  leave 
of  the  owner  is  a trespasser.  But  a person 
is  answerable  not  only  for  his  own  trespass, 
but  that  of  his  cattle ; for  if  by  negligent 
keeping,  they  stray  upon  the  land  of  another 
and  tread  down  the  herbage,  or  commit 
other  injury,  this  is  a trespass  for  which  the 
owner  must  answer  in  damages.  In  some 
cases  trespass  is  justifiable,  as  if  one  come 
to  demand  or  to  pay  money,  then  payable  or 
due;  or  to  execute,  in  a iegal  manner,  the 
process  of  law.  Also,  a man  may  justify 
entering  into  an  inn  or  psbiic- house  without 
leave  of  the  owner,  because  when  a man 
professes  to  keep  such  accommodation,  he 
gives  a general  licence  to  any  person  to 
enter  his  doors.  So,  a landlord  may  justify 
entering  to  distrain  for  rent;  a commoner 
to  attend  his  cattle  commoning  on  another’s 
land ; a reversioner  to  see  it  any  waste  be 
committed  on  the  estate.  Butin  cases  where 
a man  misbehaves  himself,  or  abuses  the 
authority  with  which  the  law  invests  him, 
he  becomes  a trespasser ; as  if  a person 
come  into  a tavern,  and  will  not  go  out  in  a 
reasonable  time,  but  stays  there  all  night, 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  owner,  he 
makes  himself  a trespasser  from  his  first 
entry.  An  exclusive  interest  in  the  crop  or 
herbage,  without  a property  on  the  soil,  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass. 
But  possession,  actuator  constructive,  must 
be  proved.  If  trees  are  excepted  in  the 
lease,  the  land  whereon  they  grow  is  ne- 
cessarily excepted  also ; consequently,  the 
landlord  may  maintain  trespass  for  breaking 
his  dose,  if  the  tenant  cut  down  the  trees. 
Trespasses  in  sporting  involve  a number  of 
nice  points  of  law  which  are  being  constantly 
disputed.  The  following  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  leading  features  in  this  re- 
spect The  common  law  allows  the  hunting 
of  foxes,  badgers,  and  such  noxious  animals 
over  the  ground  of  another  man  for  the 
public  good,  and  excuses  a trespass  done 
in  the  pursuit  of  them : provided  in  doing 
this,  no  more  damage  is  done  than  is  neces- 
sary and  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  done  in 
the  usual  and  ordinary  course.  But  the  law 
will  not  justify  any  excessive  damage  to  the 
land;  for  even  in  hunting  the  fox  or  badger, 
a man  must  not  break  the  ground  or  dig  for 
him.  In  general,  it  is  a trespass  at  common 
law  for  any  man  to  hunt  over  another’s 
ground,  for  which  the  owner  or  tenant  may 
maintain  his  action.  And  to  unbag  a fox, 
and  pursue  him  over  another’s  ground, 
would  be  undoubtedly  a trespass.  In  an 
action  for  trespass  for  sporting  over  the 
ground  of  another,  the  jury  may  take  into 
consideration,  in  determining  the  verdict, 
not  only  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the 
plaintiil',  but  circumstances  of  aggravation 
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and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
To  prevent  trifling  and  vexatious  actions 
of  trespass,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that, 
where  the  jury  who  try  an  action  of  trespass, 
give  less  damages  than  forty  shillings,  the 
plaintifl’  shall  be  allowed  no  more  costs  than 
damages.  But  to  this  rule  two  exceptions 
have  been  made  by  subsequent  statutes, 
which  enact,  that  in  all  actions  of  trespass, 
when  it  appears  that  the  trespass  was  wilful 
and  malicious,  and  it  is  so  certified  by  the 
judge  on  the  back  of  the  record,  the  plaintilf 
shall  recover  full  costs.  Also  that  lull  costs 
may  be  had  against  any  inferior  tradesman, 
apprentice,  or  other  dissolute  person,  who  is 
convicted  of  trespass  in  hawking,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  fowling,  upon  another’s  ground, 
though  the  damages  be  under  forty  shillings, 
and  without  any  certificate  of  the  court. 
Every  trespass  is  deemed  wilful  where  the 
defendant  lias  notice,  and  is  forewarned  not 
to  come  upon  the  land ; as  every  trespass  is 
malicious  where  the  intent  of  the  defendant 
plainly  appears  to  be  to  harass  and  distress 
the  plaintiff ; and  in  such  oases  the  plaintifl' 
is  entitled  to  full  costs.  A more  summary 
proceeding  than  by  action  against  trespass 
is  provided  by  the  Game  Act,  which  enacts, 
that  any  person  trespassing  in  the  day-time 
in  pursuit  of  game,  &c.,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  any  sum 
not  exceeding  two  pounds,  with  the  coats  of 
conviction ; and  if  any  persons  to  thenumber 
of  five  or  more  together,  commit  a trespass 
in  like  manner,  each  shall  forfeit  five  pounds 
with  costs  of  conviction.  Such  trespassers 
not  quitting  the  ground  when  required,  or 
refusing  to  give  their  addresses,  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  before  a magistrate, 
and  on  conviction  be  fined  not  exceeding 
five  pounds. 

TRESSELS.  — A contrivance  by  which 
the  place  of  a table  is  supplied  on  particular 


or  temporary  occasions  ; and  which  consists 
simpiy  of  two  or  more  wooden  supports 
with  a board  laid  across  the  top  of  them. 

TRIFLE. — Take  equal  parts  of  wine  and 
brandy,  about  a wineglassful  of  each,  or  two- 
thirds  of  good  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  one  of 
spirit,  and  soak  ju  the  mixture  four  sponge 
biscuits  and  half  a pound  of  macaroons  and 
ratafias  ; cover  the. bottom  of  the  trifle-dish 
with  part  of  these,  and  pour  upon  them  a 
full  pint  of  rich  boiled  custard,  made  with 
three-quarters  of  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of 
milk  and  cream,  taken  in  equal  portions, 
and  six  eggs,  and  sweetened,  flavoured,  and 
thickened.  Lay  the  remainder  of  the  soaked 
cakes  upon  it,  and  pile  over  the  whole,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  previously 
well  drained ; sweeten,  and  flavour  slightly 
with  wine  only;  less  than  half  a pint  of 
thin  cream  (or  of  cream  and  milk  mixed)  ; 
wash  and  wipe  the  whisk,  and  whip  it  to 


the  lightest  possible  froth ; take  it  off  with 
a skimmer,  and  heap  it  gently  over  the 
trifle. 

iST  Macaroons  and  ratafias.  Jib. ; wine 
and  brandy  mixed,  J pint ; rich  boiled  cus- 
tard, 1 pint ; light  froth  to  cover  ttie  whole, 
J pint  ot  cream  and  milk  mixed;  sugar, 
1 dessertspoonlul ; wine,  lialf  glassful. 

TRIPE  BOILED. — Take  six  pounds  of 
tripe— the  thick  is  the  best;  boil  it  gently 
in  milk  for  two  hours.  In  the  mean  time, 
peel  a dozen  large  onions,  and  boil  them  in 
water  gently  until  they  are  done  ttioroughly. 
Add  a little  thickening,  flour  and  water 
mi.xed  thin,  into  the  tripe  saucepan  ; then 
serve  in  a soup-tureen,  with  the  onions  on 
tile  top,  being  careful  not  to  mash  the 
onions  ; send  a little  nice  melted  butter  in  a 
butter-boat,  and  some  nice  mealy  potatoes 
stewed. 

TRIPE  FORCED.  — Cut  the  tripe  into 
small  square  pieces,  dip  them  in  some  small 
beer,  batter,  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry  them 
in  good  dripping  till  of  a nice  light  brown ; 
then  take  them  out,  let  them  drain  for  a 
minute,  and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter. 

TRIPE  FRICASSEED.  — Cut  it  into 
small  pieces ; put  them  into  a saucepan, 
drith  as  much  white  wine  as  will  cdrer  them, 
white  pepper,  shred  ginger,  a blade  of  mace, 
sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  take  out  the  herbs  and  onion, 
and  put  in  a little  shred  parsley,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  half  an  anchovy  cut  small,  a gill  of 
cream,  and  either  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  a 
piece  of  butter.  Season  to  taste,  and  garnish 
with  lemon. 


TRIPE  PIE. — Lay  into  the  bottom  of  a 
dish  some  thinly-sliced  cold  or  raw  ham, 
then  put  in  a layer  of  tripe,  with  the  jelly 
adhering  to  it;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  add  a bit  of  butter  ; fill  the  dish  in  thia 
manner,  and  put  in  a few  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  stock ; cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste.- 
A beef  steak  may  be  substituted  for  the  ham, 
laid  into  the  bottom,  and  the  dish  fiUed  up 
with  tripe. 


TRIPE  ROASTED.  —Cut  the  tripe  into 
two  oblong  pieces;  make  a forcemeat  of 
bread-crumbs  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  bind  it  with  the  yolk 
of  two  eggs,  spread  it  upon  the  fat  side  of. 
the  tripe,  and  lay  on  the  other  fat  sldet 
then  roll  it  very  lightly,  and  tie  it  with 
packthread.  Roast  and  baste  it  with  butter. 
It  will, take  one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Serve  it  -with  melted  butter,  into 
which  put  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  and 
one  of  lemqn  pickle. 


TRIPE  STEIYED.— Tripe  is  prepared  bj' 
tripe-sellers.  Wash  it  in  sever.al  waters; 
then  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  some  strips 
of  bacon- fat,  carrots,  onions,  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
parsley,  shallot  or  garlic,  cloves,  allspice 
whole,  salt,  and  peppercorns ; moisten  it 
with  some  spoonfuls  of  stock  and  consommfi, 
if  you  have  any  ready  ; add  a pint  of  white 
wine.  Stew  gently  six  hours  ; let  it  cool : cut 
onions  in  slices,  fry  them  in  oil  or  butter, 
with  chopped  parsley ; add  the  tripe  to  this, 
and  garnish  with  sippets  of  bread  fried  in 
butter. 
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:,l(  TEirE,  TO  Choose. — There  are  two  dis- 


) Fig.  1. 

iiinot  kinds  of  tripe,  and,  in  choosing  it,  tiie 
; loneyoomb  tripe,  fig.  l,  will  be  found  the 


best  for  boiling;  and  the  thin  tripe,  fig.  2. 
the  most  suitable  for  frying. 

TEOLLING.  — One  of  the  branches  of 
angling  which  is  generally  practised  at  mid- 
water or  thereabouts,  and  includes  spinning 
with  a live,  a dead,  or  an  artificial  bait,  with 
a small  fish  generally,  or  its  representative. 
When  neither  fly  fishing  nor  bottom  fishing 
can  be  practised,  in  consequence  of  certain 
forbidding  circumstances  of  water  and 
season,  trolling  can  be  resorted  to  as  an 
excellent  substitute.  The  fish  most  com- 
monly taken  by  any  sort  of  troEing  in  our 
rivers  are  pike,  perch,  and  trout.  Trolling 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  sinking  and 
roving,  trolling  with  gauge  and  snap-hooks, 
and  spinning.  Sinking  and  roving  is  prac- 
tised with  a live  bait ; a minnow  or  a loach 
for  the  common  trout  and  perch ; bleak, 
gudgeon,  dace,  or  roacli,  for  pike  or  large 
trout.  The  best  general  bait  for  all  sorts  of 
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trolling  is  the  gudgeon.  The  rod  used 
should  bo  a long  bottom  one,  with  a good 
winch,  and  prepared  plaited  silk  trolliug- 
liue.  h'or  foot-line,  about  a yard  and  a half 
of  the  beat  gut.  The  luik  to  whicli  the  hook 
is  tied  should  be  of  fine  gimp,  if  pike  are 
.souglit  for  ; but  gut,  or  three- twisted  hairs, 
will  do  for  trout  imd  percli.  The  baits  mu.at 
be  strong  and  lively,  and  placed  on  the 
hooks  with  as  little  injury  to  them  as  pos- 
.sible.  Allow  the  bait  to  swim  liere  and 
there,  generally  at  mid-water,  but  in  deep 
places,  deeper,  drawing  it  up  geutly  to  the 
surface  now  and  then,  letting  it  sink  again, 
and  guiding  it  to  the  best  looking  spots  of 
the  locality.  Snap-baits  are  mostly  used  at 
seasons  when  pike  do  not  feed’with  suffi- 
oieut  voracity  to  pouch  their  baits  promptly. 
Their  merit  lies  in  allowing  the  trqller 
to  strike  quickly,  before  the  fastidious  fish, 
suspecting  something  wrong,  has  time  to 
eject  tile  bait  from  his  mouth.  The  rod  used 
must  be  short  and  stiff;  that  known  as  the 
punt  barbel  rod  being  the  best.  Suap-baits 
are  twofold— one,  which  does  not  spring 
when  you  strike  the  fish,  and  tile  other 
which  does.  The  first-named  consists  of 
three  hooks — two  large  ones,  tied  back  to 
back,  witli  their  barbs  pointing  different 
ways ; and  one  smaller  hook  tied  on  at  the  top 
of  the  shanks  of  the  others,  and  pointing 
straight  out  from  them.  The  spring-snap 
is  generally  used  with  dead  bait ; it  requires 
deep  insertion  in  the  bait  to  allow  the  spring 
to  act,  which  it  will  not  do  without  some 
considerable  resistance.  Spinning  is  a dash- 
ing, killing  method  of  angling,  and  the 
practice  of  it  requires  considerable  muscular 
e.xertion.  The  best  spinning  rod  is  made  of 
a single  piece  of  East  India  mottled  cane, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  well  ringed, 
with  a screw  winch,  requiring  no  winch 
fittings.  With  a rod  of  this  description, 
salmon  and  large  trout  can  be  trolled  for  in 
the  deepest  and  widest  waters.  In  narrow 
streams,  the  angler  can  spin  with  a very 
small  portion  of  line  out,  and  almost  avoid 
casting,  the  length  of  tlie  rod  allowing  the 
bait  to  be  dropped  noiselessly  wherever  it  is 
wished,  and  to  spin  it  accordingly.  The  baits 
used  in  spinning  should  be  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours : tlie  brightest  minnows, 
gudgeons,  dace,  roach,  you  can  procure. 
The  hooks  used  in  spinning  should  be  of  the 
bright  steel  colour  of  the  wire,  not  changed 
to  the  ordinary  blue  hue  of  hooks ; and  they 
should  be  whipped  on  with  light-coloured 
silk,  waxed  with  white  wax.  Artificial 
spinning  baits  are  sold  at  the  various  tackle 
shops.  They  all  kill  fish  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully ; but  the  majority  of  them  are 
inferior  to  the  natural  bait. 

TKOUT. — This  fish  is  found  in  lakes, 
rivers,  and  minor  streams,  and  is  finest  in 
appearance  from  the  end  of  March  to  about 
the  middle  of  August ; their  spawning  time 
is  from  November  to  January.  The  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  trout  are  generally 
found  in  streams  that  flow  principally  over 
rocky  bottoms.  They  feed  upon  worms, 
minnows,  and  other  small  fish ; but  their 
most  favourite  food  is  the  fly.  In  angling 
for  trout,  a stout  rod,  running  tackle,  and 
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a cork  float,  are  required;  theprinoipal  baits 
consist  of  minnows,  small  Xrogs,  snails, 
caddis,  grubs,  and  artificial  files.  Trout 
begin  to  take  a bait  on  or  near  the  ground 
early  in  the  year,  and,  before  March,  will 
readily  take  most  bottom  baits  all  day  long 
in  favourable  weather  ; but,  as  the  summer 
advances,  it  is  only  very  early  or  very  late 
in  the  day  that  they  will  take  a bait  near 
the  ground,  they  being  at  the  intermediate 
hours  more  disposed  to  rise  to  the  surface 
in  pursuit  of  flies  and  other  winged  insects. 
In  March  and  April,  use  the  worm  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a fly  or  minnow,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  water,  the'rest  of  the  day; 
in  the  swiftest  and  sharpest  currents,  pro- 
vided the  day  be  warm  and  bright,  and  in 
the  deeps  early  and  late ; but  if  the  water 
be  discoloured  or  very  thick,  try  the  gravelly 
shallows  near  the  sides  and  tails  of  streams 
with  a worm  only,  to  run  on  the  bottom 
with  one  large  shot,  a foot  at  least  from  it. 
When  the  water  is  clearing  off,  and  is  of  a 
dark  brownish  colour,  first  use  the  worm, 
which  should  be  a well- scoured  brandling, 
cast  in  as  a fly  at  the  head  of  the  stream, 
and  move  it  gently  towards  you,  still  letting 
it  go  down  with  the  current  so  as  to  keep  it 
a little  under  water;  the  line  should  be 
father  short,  with  no  lead  upon  it,  and  the 
hook  fine.  Then  try  the  minnow,  and  as 
the  water  clears,  the  artificial  flies  should 
be  tried.  In  fishing  for  trout  with  the 
worm,  use  running  tackle,  and  employ  a 
strong  line  ; but  let  its  strength  consist  in 
the  excellence  of*its  material  rather  than 
its  bulk,  to  which  end  the  hook  should  be 
small,  the  gut  fine,  the  shotting  fine  also; 
and  let  the  whippings  be  well  concealed, 
for,  in  bright  water,  trout  are  singularly 
wary  and  suspicious.  In  some  few  instances 
a float  is  indispensable,  and,  when  such  is 
the  case,  let  that  also  be  as  light  and  fine  as 
the  water  will  allow ; in  many  cases,  how- 
ever, a float  is  unnecessary  in  trout  fishing, 
and  a trapping  bait  without  one  is  commonly 
to  be  preferred,  which  is  thus  managed  : — 
Make  use  of  a rod  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
feet«long,  firm,  but  light ; draw  out  as  much 
reel  line  as,  with  the  gut  link,  will  altoge- 
ther reach  somewhat  beyond  the  length  of 
the  rod  ; if  it  be  longer  it  will  be  unmanage- 
able ; if  shorter,  it  will  not  give  all  the  scope 
or  range  it  ought.  The  hook  may  be  No.  6,  6 
or  7,  according  to  circumstances.  Trout  is 
by  some  persons  “dipped  for,”  at  almost  all 
times  and  all  seasons,  either  with  winged 
insects  or -with  their  larva:;  but  the  prin- 
cipal dipping  time  for  both  is  when  the 
stone-fly  and’May-fly  are  on  the  water.  To 
bait  with  either-,  a stone- fly,  or  a green  or 
gray  drake,  put  two  or  three  on  the  hook 
together,  which  should-  be  carried  through 
the  thick  part  of  the  fly’s  body  under  the 
wings,  with  their  heads  standing  differen,t 
ways  ; pass  your  hook.through  them  under 
the  wings,  about  the  middle  of  the  insect’s 
body,  and  take  care  that  your  fingers  are 
always  dry  when  baiting,  or  you  will  soon 
kill  or  spoil  your  bait.  As  the  season 
advances,  beetles,  bees,  and  large  flies  of  all 
kinds,  may  be  used  with  eftect.  The  fly- 
minnow  is  sometimes  successful,  when 


trailed,  dipped,  or  cast  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  proves  occasionally  so  on  the 
still  waters. 

TROUT  BAKED. — Where  there  is  an  i 
oven  it  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  also  the 
simplest  mode  of  dressing  all  the  larger  sort 
of  fresh-water  fish.  Dry  the  fish,  lay  them  i 
in  a baking-dish,  season  with  pepper  and  I 
salt,  and  put  a little  butter  on  them  ; bake 
them  according  to  the  size;  add  the  juice 
that  comes  from  the  fish  to  some  rather 
thick  melted  butter. 

TROUT  BOILED. — Clean,  scale  well,  and 
boil  whole  in  cold  water,  allowing  it  to  boil 
gradually;  vinegar  or  horseradish  put  in 
the  water  improve  the  flavour.  When  done, 
carefully  drain  off  the  water  so  as  not  to 
break  the  skin,  and  serve  with  lobster 
shrimp,  or  anchovy  butter  sauce. 

TROUT  BROILKD.-When  the  fish  ia 
clean  washed  and  well  dried,  tie  it  round 
with  packthread  to  keep  its  shape  entire, 
melt  some  butter  with  a good  deal  of  basket 
salt,  and  cover  the  trout  with  it ; put  on  a 
clear  fire,  at  a good  distance,  and  broil  it 
gradually.  Wash  and  bone  an  anchovy,  cut 
it  small,  and  chop  some  capers  ; melt  some 
butter  with  a little  flour,  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  half  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  Dour 
this  over  the  trout,  and  serve  it  hot. 

TROUT  COLLARED.— Wash  them  clean, 
split  them  down  the  back,  bone,  and  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth  ; season  them  well  with 
finely  pounded  black  pepper,  salt,  and  mace, 
roll  them  tight,  and  lay  them  close  into  a 
dish  ; pour  over  them  an  equal  quantity  of 
vinegar  and  beer,  with  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  and  some  whole  black  pepper ; tie 
over  the  dish  a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  them  an  hour. 

TROUT  FRIED.-Scale,  gut,  and  clean 
them,  take  out  the  gills ; egg  and  crumb 
them,  then  fry  in  lard  or  oil  until  of  a light 
brown.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce  and 
sliced  lemon. 

TROUT  IN  WHITE  SAUCE.— BoU  the 
fish  gently  in  as  much' water  and  light  white 
wine,  in  equal  quantities,  as  will  only  caver 
them.  When  done,  keep  them  hot  while 
you  boil  the  vinegar,  with  a bit  of  butter 
and  a little  flour.  Meantime  have  ready 
beaten  two  eggs,  with  a spoonful  of  cold 
water,  and  pour  them  and  the  sauce  to  and 
fro  at  a little  distance  above  the  stove,  till 
of  due  thickness,  and  serve  the  fish  in  it, 
adding  a little  salt. 

TROUT  POTTED.  — Mix  together  the 
following  quantity  of  finely-pounded  spices : 
—One  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  quarter  of  an  onnce  of 
black  pepper,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne, 
two  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  ginger ; add  the  weight  of  the 
spices,  and  half  as  much  again  of  salt,  and  mix 
all  thoroughly.  Clean  the  fish,  and  cut  off 
the  heads,  fins,  and  tails,  put  a teaspoonful 
of  the  mixed  spices  into  each  fish,  and  lay 
them  into  a deep  earthen  jar  with  the  backs 
downwards ; cover  them  with  clarified  butter, 
tie  a paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  and 
bake  them  slowly  for  eight  hours.  When 
the  back  bone  is  tender,  the  fish  are  done 
enough.  Take  them  out  of  the  jar,  and  put 
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them  into  a milk  pan  with  the  backs  up- 
wards ■ cover  them  with  a board,  and  place 
upon  it  a heavy  weight.  When  perfectlv 
cold,  remove  the  fish  into  fresli  jars,  smooth 
thein  with  a knife,  and  cover  them  with 
clarified  butter. 

TROUT  STEWED.— Melt  three  ounces 
of  butter  in  a broad  stewpan,  or  well  tinned 
iron  saucepan ; stir  to  it  a tablespoonful  ot 
flour,  some  mace,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg; 
lay  in  the  fish  after  it  has  been  emptied, 
washed  very  clean,  and  wiped  perfectly  dry ; 
shake  it  in  the  pan  that  it  may  not  stick, 
and  w'hen  lightly  browned  on  both  sides, 
pour  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good  veal 
stock,  add  a small  faggot  of  parsley,  oneba.y- 
a roll  of  lemou-peel,  and  a little  salt; 
stew  the  fish  very  gently  from  halt  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  more,  should  it  be 
unusually  fine.  Dish  the  trout,  skim  the 
fat  from  the  gravy,  and  pass  it  through  a 
hot  strainer  over  the  fish,  which  should  be 
served  immediately.  A little  acid  can  be 
added  to  the  sauce  at  pleasure,  and  a glass 
of  wine  when  it  is  considered  an  improve- 
ment. This  receipt  is  for  one  large  and  for 
two  middling-sized  fish.  Trout  may  be 
stewed  in  equal  parts  of  strong  veal  gravy 
and  of  red  and  white  wine,  without  having 
been  previously  browned : the  sauce  should 
then  be  thickened,  and  agreeably  flavoured 
with  lemon-juice  and  the  usual  store  sauces, 
before  it  is  poured  over  the  fish.  They  are 
also  good  when  wrapped  in  buttered  paper, 
and  baked  or  broiled ; if  very  small,  tlie 
better  mode  of  cooking  them  is  to  fry  them 
whole.  They  should  never  be  plain  boiled, 
as,  though  naturally  a delicious  fish,  they 
are  then  very  insipid. 

TROUT,  TO  Choose. — It  is  a very  fine 
fresh-water  fish ; all  the  kinds  of  this  fish 
are  excellent,  but  the  best  are  the  red  and 
yellow  trout.  The  females  are  considered 
the  best,  and  are  known  by  having  a less 
head  and  deeper  body  than  the  male ; their 
freshness  is  known  by  the  same  methods 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  for  other 
fish. 

TROUT,  WITH  Bacon.— Cover  the  bottom 
of  a small  oval  paper  form  with  a few  very 
thin  slices  of  lat  bacon ; cut  down  the  back, 
some  nicely  washed  small  trout,  and,  having 
removed  the  bones,  lay  the  fish  open  flat 
upon  the  bacon;  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  two 
cloves  finely  pounded.'  Bake  half  an  hour 
in  a quick  oven,  and  serve  in  paper. 

TROWEL.— This  implement  is  made  of 
iron,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long  in  the 
plate,  and  half  as  broad,  hollowed  like  a 
scoop,  and  fi.xed  on  a short  handle  to  hold 
with  one  hand;  it  is  convenient  in  removing 
small  plants  with  a ball  or  lump  of  earth 
about  their  roots,  lifting  bulbous  flower- 
roots  after  the  flowering  is  past  in  summer ; 
planting  bulbs  in  patches  or  little  clumps 
about  the  herders,  lor  digging  small  patches 
also  in  the  borders,  and  sowing  hardy 
annual  flower  seeds ; likewise  for  filling 
small  pots  with  mould,  stirring  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  pots,  and  fresh  earthing 
them  when  necessary. 
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TROY  WEIGHT.— The  troy  pound  is  the 
legal  standard,  though  only  actually  used  in 
weighing  precious  metals  and  stones,  and 
apothecaries’  drugs.  There  is  no  doubt  ths* 
it  was  originally  the  pound  of  silver,  the 
pound  sterling ; and  there  is  evideiice  that 
this  pound  was  sometimes  described  as 
divided  into  twenty  parts,  called  sterling 
shillings.  The  pound  troy  is  now  divided 
for  gold  and  silver,  into  twelve  ounces,  each 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights,  and  each 
pennyweight  into  twenty-four  grains.  But 
for  medicine,  it  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces, 
each  ounce  into  eight  drams  or  drachms, 
each  drachm  into  three  scruples,  and  each 
scruple  into  twenty  grains.  A cubic  loot  of 
water  weighs  76'7374  pounds  troy. 

TRUCK.— A species  of  conveyance  gene- 
rally drawn  by  the  hand,  and  used  for 
transporting  merchandise,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, &c.,  from  one  place  to  another  by  the 
aid  of  manual  labour  only.  Trucks  pi-ove 
very  convenient  when  the  articles  which  arc 
to  be  transported,  lie  in  a situation  where  a 
horse  and  cart,  or  a waggon  could  not  reach 
without  difficulty.  They  are  usually  lent 
out  at  a certain  charge  per  hour. 

TRUFFLES,  Colture  of.— These  edible 
fungi  may  be  easily  cultivated  where  there 
are  woods  or  coppices  of  oak  or  hazel,  and 


where  the  soil  is  not  too  stiff  or  inclining  to 
chalk.  The  soil  where  they  abound  most 
is  a reddish  sandy  loam  ; this  will  then  be 
the  best  for  the  purposeof  culture,  especially 
if  it  has  lain  long  uncultivated.  The  soil 
must  be  undisturbed  till  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  put  in,  which  should  be  in 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  if  the  weather  be  open ; for  at 
that  time  the  truffles  are  found  in  their 
full  ripeness,  and  then,  likewise,  they  are  in 
a state  of  putrelaction,  which  is  the  time 
when  the  seed's  are  prepared  for  vegetation. 
The  soil  and  the  truffles  thus  being  formed, 
the  cultivator  must  proceed  as  follows : 
Open  a piece  of  ground  of  convenient  space, 
and  take  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about 
eight  inches,  screening  it,  that  it  may  be  as 
fine  as  possible  ; then  lay  this  fine  earth  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  or  open  ground,  and 
upon  it  lay  some  of  the  over-ripe  truffles, 
about  a foot  and  a half  distance  from  each 
other,  and  as  soon  as  possible  prepare  a thin 
mud  made  of  the  screened  earth  and  water, 
well  stirred  and  mixed  together,  and  pour  it 
on  the  truffles  till  the  open  ground  is  quite 
filled  up.  By  this  means,  in  a few  hours, 
the  ground  will  be  closely  settled  about  the 
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truflles  ns  II'  it  had  never  been  dug  or  dis- 
turbed at  all,  and  a good  crop  may  be 
secnreii. 

TRUFFLES  POTTED. — Cut  up  a pound 
of  sweet  fresh  butter,  and  dissolve  it  gently 
over  a clear  lire ; take  off  tlie  scum  which 
will  gather  thickly  upon  it,  and  when  it  has 
simmered  for  three  or  four  minutes,  draw  it 
from  the  lire,  and  let  it  stand  until  all  the 
buttermilk  has  subsided ; pour  it  softly  from 
this  upon  six  ounces  of  ready-pared  sound 
French  truflles,  cut  into  small  but  ratlier 
thick  slices,  and  laid  in  a delicately  clean 
enamelled  saucepan ; add  a full  seasoning 
of  freshly  pounded  mace,  and  fine  cayenne, 
a small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a large 
nutmeg.  When  the  butter  has  become 
quite  cold,  proceed  to  heat  the  truflles 
slowly,  shaking  the  saucepan  often  briskly 
round,  and  stew  them  as  gently  as  possible 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  longer  should  they 
not  then  be  tender.  If  allowed  to  heat  and 
boil  quickly,  they  will  become  hard,  and  the 
preparation,  as  regards  the  truffles,  will  be 
a comparative  failure.  Lift  them  with  a 
spoon  into  quite  dry  earthen  or  china  pans, 
and  pour  the  butter  on  them;  or,  add  to 
them  sufficient  of  it  only  to  cover  them  well 
and  to  exclude  the  air,  and  put  the  remain- 
der of  the  butter  apart;  it  will  be  finely 
flavoured,  and  may  be  eaten. by  delicate 
persons,  to  whom  the  truffles  themselves 
would  be  injurious.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
compounding  savoury  sauces,  and  moistenins 
small  croustades  before  they  are  fried  or 
baked.  The  truffles  themselves  will  remain 
good  for  months  when  thus  prepared,  if 
kept  free  from  damp ; and  in  flavour  tliey 
will  be  found  excellent.  The  parings  taken 
from  them  will  also  impart  a very  agreeable 
savour  to  the  butter,  and  will  serve  ex- 
tremely well  for  immediate  use.  They  will 
also  be  valuable  as  additions  to  gravies  or 
soups.  We  should  observe  that  the  juice 
which  will  have  exuded  from  the  truffles 
in  the  stewing  will  cause  the  preparation  to 
become  mouldy,  or  otherwise  injure  it  if 
it  is  put  into  the  pans  either  with  them  or 
with  the  butter.  The  truffles  must  be  well 
drained  from  it  when  they  are  taken  from 
the  saucepan,  and  the  butter  must  remain 
undisturbed  for  a few  minutes,  when  it  can 
be  poured  clear  from  the  juice,  which  will 
have  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

TRUFFLES  STEWED.  — Wash  and 
brush  clean  the  truffles,  put  them  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a little  wine,  a slice  or  two  of  fat 
bacon,  and  a little  good  broth ; let  them 
boil  gently  until  quite  tender,  then  serve 
them  in  a napkin  dry,  as  you  would  roasted 
chestnuts. 

TRUFFLES,  Use  and  Nature  oe.  — 
Although  enumerated  among  vegetables, 
truffles  are  not  as  yet  known  to  be  capable  of 
cultivation,  but  are  found  underground  by 
pigs  and  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose.  When 
sold  in  the  shops  they  are  of  different 
qualities,  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black, 
and  are,  therefore,  generally  thought  to  be 
of  different  species ; but  the  difference  arises 
from  the  period  of  their  ripeness,  as  they 
are  always  dug  up  the  moment  they  are 
found,  and  the  blackbeing  the  most  mature, 


always  bear  the  highest  price.  Their  chief 
use  is  to  add  a high  flavour  to  sauces,  stews, 
and  pies,  as  half  an  ounce  simmered  in  a 
pint  of  gravy,  will  greatly  improve  them. 
Truffles  are  also  frequently  employed  to 
stuff  poultry. 

TRUSSING.— A preparation  which  poul- 
try, game,  &c.,  undergo  previously  to  being 
dressed.  All  kinds  of  poultry  should  be 
killed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  when 
their  crops  are  empty.  They  should  ' be 
plucked  while  they  are  warm  ; all  the  flues 
taken  out,  and  the  hairs  singed  off  with 
white  paper.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
fowls  and  pigeons  should  not  be  drawn 
until  just  before  they  are  dressed,  as  it  is  apt 
to  make  them  dry.  In  drawing  poultry,  a 
very  small  slit  should  be  made  under  the 
vent  with  a penknife,  in  this,  the  forefinger 
should  be  inserted,  and  any  internal  tat 
there  may  be  about  the  vent,  draw  out. 
Ne.xt,  take  hold  of  the  gizzard,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  being  the  hardest  part  of 
the  interior  ; draw  it  out  carefully ; it  will 
generally  bring  the  whole  of  the  intestines 
with  it,  but  if  the  liver  should  be  left,  again 
insert  the  finger  and  take  hold  of  the  heart, 
which  will  bring  out  with  it  the  liver,  which 
must  not  be  touched  for  fear  of  bursting  the 
gall-bladder.  Trim  round  the  vent  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Be  careful  to  take  away 
the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver  without 
breaking  it,  for  if  one  drop  of  the  gaU 
escapes,  jhe  whole  liver  is  spoilt.  The  giz- 
zard consists  of  two  parts,  with  a stomach 
or  bag,  in  the  middle,  containing  gravel  and 
undigested  food;  one  part  of  the  skin  by 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  gizzard  are 
united  is  rather  narrower  than  the  other; 
slit  this  with  a knife,  and  turning  the  giz- 
zard inside  out,  remove  the  stomach-bag  and 
trim  round  the  gizzard,  but  avoid  cutting 
the  sltin  by  which  it  is  joined  in  the  middle. 
In  trussing  poultry,  cut  off  the  neck  about 
two  joints  from  its  commencement  at  the 
shoulders,  but  be  sure  to  leave  half  an  inch 
or  more,  of  the  skin  longer  than  the  part 
of  the  neck  remaining,  lor  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  over  when  tied.  The  feet  and 
legs  of  young  chickens  intended  to  be 
roasted  should  be  taken  off  about  an  inch 
below  the  first  joint ; the  legs  of  fowls  are 
generally  left  on,  but  they  must  be  scalded 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  claws  and  skin 
taken  off ; then  turn  the  tops  of ’the  pinions 


over  the  back,  place  the  legs  in  an  erect 
position,  and  with  a skewer  fl.x  the  middle 
joint  of  the  pinion  to  the  side,  and  pass  it 
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through  the  body  to  the  otlier  pinion.  The 
legs  of  cl\icken3  must  then  be  pressed  down 
on  the  apron  close  to  the  breast,  and  have  a 
skewer  passed  through  the  side  bones,  leg, 
and  body,  to  the  side  bone  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  legs  of  capons  and  large  fowls 
are  fixed  outside  the  side  bone,  the  same  as 


a turkey,  and  a skewer  is  also  passed 
through  to  the  legs  below  the  toes.  For  a 
fowl  that  is  to  be  boiled,  a slit  is  made  on 
each  side  of  the  belly,  the  back,  and  tlie 
legs,  and  the  trussing  is  completed.  The 
feet,  heart,  liver,  lights,  and  milt  are  to 
be  dressed  separately  when  well  cleaned. 
Ducks  have  the  feet  always  left  on ; but  the 
wings  must  be  taken  off  at  the  middle  joint. 
In  doing  this,  leave  more  skin  than  belongs 
to  the  bone.  The  feet  must  be  scalded,  and  the 
skin  and  claws  taken  away ; they  then  must 
be  turned  over  the  back.  In  inserting  the 
skewers,  keep  the  thigh-joints  outside  of  the 
pinions,  and  run  the  skewer  through  the 
leg,  then  through  the  bit  of  skin  that  hangs 
below  the  pinion,  then  through  the  body, 


the  other  pinion,  skin,  and  the  other  leg. 
The  short  skewer  must  be  inserted  just 
above  the  joint,  which  is  twisted  to  turn 
back  the  feet.  Tie  the  skin  round  the  throat, 
put  on  the  seasoning  at  the  vent,  and  turn 
the  surrounding  parts  through  a small  slit 
in  the  apron.  Geese  are  trussed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  ducks,  except  that  the  feet 
are  cut  oil',  and  dressed  with  the  giblets. 
The  liver  is  sometimes  dressed  separately, 
and  considered  by  some  persons  a great 
deljoacy.  A piece  of  greased  white  paper 
should  be  laid  over  the  breast,  and  secured 
with  a string,  before  a goose  is  put  down  to 
wash.  Turkeys  are  trussed  in  the  same  way 
as  fowls ; but  the  sinews  of  the  leg  must  be 
drawn  out  before  trussing.  The  gizzard  of 
a turkey,  intended  to  be  roasted,  should  be 
scored,  and  both  gizzard  and  liver  covered 
with  the  caul  of  veal  or  lamb ; but  buttered 
paper  does  as  well,  and  is  more  generally 
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used  : this  is  to  prevent  them  becoming  dry. 
The  breast  should  be  secured  in  the  same 
way,  with  a piece  of  buttered  paper.  Tho- 
roughly clean  the  head,  and  thrust  it  under 
the  wing.  Pigeons  should  be  cleaned  with 
great  care.  For  roasting,  truss  with  the  feet 
on,  tie  the  joints  closedown  to  the  hind  quar- 
ters. and  turn  the  feet  over  the  front.  For 
boiling  or  stewing,  cut  oil'  the  feet,  and  truss 
just  as  fowls  for  boiling.  For  broiling,  lay 
them  open  by  cutting  them  down  the  back, 
and  laying  them  quite  flat.  As  pigeons 


have  no  gall,  no  extra  care  will  be  required 
with  the  liver.  Pheasants,  Partridges,  and 
Guinea  Foists,  are  trussed  with  the  head 
tucked  under  the  wing,  and  the  feet  on, 
which  are  twisted  and  tied  to  the  hind 
quarters,  and  turned  back  over  the  breast. 


The  liver  may  be  used  in  the  stuffing. 
IftW  ducks,  and  all  other  web-footed  wild 
fowl,  should  have  the  feet  left  on,  and  be 
cleaned  and  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as 
tame  ducks.  Woodcocks,  Plovers,  Jic.,  and  all 


other  birds  that  live  by  suction,  are  not 
drawn.  The  feet  are  left  on,  the  knees 
twisted  round  each  other,  and  raised  over 
the  breast,  by  which  means  each  foot  turns 
back  and  falls  on  the  side  of  the  binder 
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parts.  Hares  trussed  for  roasting,  have  the 
legs  turned  back  without  disjointing,  so  that 
tile  liaunclies  are  thrown  up,  much  in  the 
form  tliat  a cat  is  often  seen  sitting,  the  end 
lines  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  meet  each 
otlier,  and  lie  side  by  side.  Two  skewers 
should  be  inserted,  one  where  the  end  of  the 
leg  meets  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder, 
and  the  other  where  the  shoulder  meets  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  The  head  is  fl.xed 
back,  wjih  a skewer  thrust  into  the  mouth. 


through  the  head,  on  to  the  back  between 
the  shoulders.  The  belly  should  be  slit  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  taking  out  the 
paunch.  To  secure  its  keeping  in  place,  a 
string  is  employed  for  bracing  it ; the  string 
is  laid  across  the  back,  twisted  round  the 
end  of  both  skewers,  and  brought  over  across 
the  back  and  tied.  In  skinning  hares  and 
rabbits,  particularly  hares,  the  ears  and  tail 
should  be  preserved  entire,  as  they  improve 
the  appearance  of  these  dishes  on  the  table, 
and  are  much  esteemed.  Rabbits  for  boiling 
are  opened  all  the  way  down  the  belly;  joint 
the  legs  at  the  hind  quarters,  so  as  to  admit 


of  their  turning  along  the  sides;  turn  the 
shoulders  back  to  meet  them,  so  that  the 
lower  joints  of  each  lie  straight  along,  side 
by  side.  The  head  should  be  skewered  down 
to  the  right  shoulder.  Kabbits  for  roasting 
are  trussed  like  hares.  Fawns  or  Kiris  are 
generally  trussed  in  the  same  way  as  hares. 
As  the  flesh  is  of  a dry  nature,  they  should 
be  covered  with  a caul  or  buttered  paper, 
which  should  be  fastened  on  with  a string. 
Sucking  pigs,  the  moment  they  are  killed, 
should  be  put  into  cold  water  for  a few 
minutes.  Put  the  pig  for  half  a minute 
into  a pail  or  pan  of  boiling  water,  then 
take  it  out  and  pull  olf  the  hair  or  bristles  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  any  should  remain, 
put  it  again  into  hot  water ; when  quite  free 


from  hair,  wash  it  thoroughly  in  warm 
water,  and  then  rinse  it  several  times  in  cold 
water.  Jhe  feet  should  be  taken  otf  at  the 
Urst  joint;  then  make  a slit  down  the  belly, 
and  remove  the  entrails.  Once  more,  wash 
the  pig  inside  and  out  in  cold  water,  and 
wrap  It  in  a wet  cloth  till  it  is  ready  to  be 
dressed,  which  should  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

I UivI  P.  This  is  one  of  the  choicest  among 
florists  flowers,  and  its  culture  is  accordingly 
made  an  object  oi  extraordinary  attention 
Seed  sowing.— T\\&  raising  ol  tulips  from  seed 
is  a very  tedious  process,  as  it  is  about  seven 
years  before  they  blow,  and  often  two,  three 
or  more  years  before  they  break,  as  it  is 
termed,  into  the  variety  of  colours  so  much 
fancied  among  cultivators.  It  is  a common 
and  very  good  way,  therefore,  to  make  a 
sowing  every  year,  with  the  expectation 
that,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  more  years  from 
the  hrst  sowing,  new  varieties  may  be 
obtained.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  end  of  September,  or  any  time  in  Octo- 
ber, Pans  should  be  prepared  about  five  ■ 
inches  deep,  with  holes  to  drain  off  stagnant 
water,  and  a layer  of  broken  potsherds,  an 
inch  thick  over  the  bottom,  lor  the 
same  purpose.  Over  these  must  be  placed 
pieces  of  slate  horizontally,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  drainage,  and  to  check  the 
downward  growth  of  the  root,  which  gene- 
rally  descends  until  hindered  by  some  im- 
pediment. ^ If  it  find  none,  it  frequently 
exhausts  itself,  and  no  bulb  is  formed; 
besides,  the  larger  it  grows,  the  smaller 
the  bulb  will  be.  The  check  given  by  the 
pieces  of  slate  will  often  cause  a bulb  to 
grow  larger  in  one  year  than  it  might 
otherwise  grow  in  three.  The  annexed 
engraving  shows  the  section  of  a tulip  seed- 


pan,  to  show  the  mode  of  draining  and  of 
checking  the  roots  by  slates.  The  pan 
should  be  filled  up  over  the  slates  with  light 
rich  earth,  such  as  is  termed  sandy  loam, 
sifted  lightly  through  a sieve.  One-third  1 
of  decayed  horse-droppings  is  recommended  I 
to  be  mixed  with  the  earth.  When  the  sur- 
face has  been  made  even,  let  the  seeds  be 
sown  very  regularly,  and  as  thinly  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  same  earth  must  then  be  sifted  f 
over  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  a quarter 
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of  an  iiioli.  Tlie  pans  sliould  be  placed  at 
first  where  they  may  have  the  morning  sun 
till  eleven  o'clock  ; but  as  the  cold  weather 
advances,  they  must  be  removed  to  a more 
open  situation,  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  sunshine  during  the  whole  day. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  shelter 
them  from  cold  winds,  and  to  protect  them 
from  frost  and  e.xcessive  wet.  lu  this  way 
they  are  to  be  kept  during  the  winter; 
but,  in  JIarch,  when  the  plants  appear 
above  ground,  iu  a similar  manner  to 
onions,  the  pans  may  be  removed  to  their 
first  situation.  The  seedlings  are  not  so 
delicate  as  to  need  any  e.xtraordinary  atten- 
tion, except  that,  when  the  season  is  dry, 
moderate  watering  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  they  will  require  to  be  shaded  Irom  a 
hot  sun,  but  not  placed  under  the  drop  of 
trees.  They  must  be  carefully  weeded,  and 
kept  clear  of  moss.  The  leaves  will  die  olf 
about  the  beginning  of  June  : but  the  young 
bulbs  are  then  too  small  to  be  moved,  and 
it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  two 
years  without  disturbing  them.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  water  any  more,  though  they 
must  be  kept  growing  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  important,  also,  to  distinguish  between 
the  natural  withering  of  the  flowers  and  the 
yellowness  produced  by  dry  cutting  winds. 
Soon  after  the  leaves  decay,  a little  fresh 
earth  may  be  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the 
pans  ; and  again,  at  Michaelmas,  fresh  earth 
should  be  added,  without  disturbing  the 
undersoil,  where  the  minute  young  bulbs 
are  lying  dormant.  The  second  year’s 
management  is  precisely  like  the  first,  up 
to  the  period  when  the  leaves  decay;  then 
pans  of  fresh  earth,  with  good  potsherd 
drainage  and  horizontal  slates,  should  be 
prepared,  as  in  the  first  instance,  for  sowing 
the  seed,  and  the  young  bulbs  must  be 
taken  up  from  the  seed- pans,  and  planted 
out  immediately.  The  earth  in  the  fresh 
pans  may  be  about  five  or  six  inches  deep 
over  the  pieces  of  slate,  and  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  about  two  inches  apart  and  two 
inches  deep;  or  they  may  be  planted  m the 
open  ground.  About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember in  the  south,  or  a fortnight  earlier 
in  the  north,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  sift 
some  fresh  earth  over  the  surface  of  the 
pans,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  moss  and 
the  penetration  of  frost.  When  the  winter 
proves  severe,  however,  they  will  require 
the  further  protection  of  mats  or  pease 
haulm,  as  the  young  bulbs  arc  more  liable 
to  sulfer  from  frost  than  those  which  are 
older.  When  the  leaves  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  the  surlace  of  the  soii 
should  be  stirred,  but  not  too  deeply,  for 
fear  of  injuring  or  displacing  the  bulbs. 
Should  the  spring  prove  dry,  the  plants  will 
require  to  be  frequently  refreshed  with 
moderate  waterings ; and  when  the  leaves 
die  off,  all  weeds  must  be  removed,  and  the 
surlace  covered  with  fresh  earth— a process 
that  will  require  to  be  repeated  about 
Michaelmas.  The  year  following,  they  are 
to  be  managed  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  old  roots  and  olfsets.  On  the  bulbs 
being  taken  up  the  fourth  summer,  they  wilt 
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be  much  improved  in  size,  and  may  now  be 
planted  out  iu  an  appropriate  bed,  prepared 
as  for  blooming  bulbs,  in  drills  si.x  inches 
asunder,  and  three  inches  deep.  Some  will 
bloom  the  fifth  season.  When  in  full  bloom 
the  flowers  should  be  examined,  to  mark 
such  as  exhibit  the  best  properties,  in 
order  to  separate  them  from  others  at  the 
period  of  shifting.  These  are  afterwards  to 
be  planted  out  in  beds  apart,  under  the 
name  of  breeders,  which  are  plain  or  self- 
coloured,  on  a white  or  yellow  bottom, 
withont  the  fine  streaks  of  colour  produced 
by  the  process  of  breaking.  This  process, 
though  of  great  interest  to  the  cultivator,  is 
little  understood,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
either  left  to  chance,  or  to  empirical  means 
founded  on  no  certain  principles.  The  time 
which  a breeder  requires  to  break,  is  equally 
uncertain  with  every  other  thing  connected 
with  the  process;  some  flowers  breaking  in 
the  leaf,  as  it  is  termed,  and  others  taking 
from  one  to  twenty  years.  All  efforts  to 
hasten  the  period  have  been  in  vain.  Culture 
of  the  offsets. — When  tulips  have  broken  into 
a good  disposition  of  colour,  they  can  only 
be  increased  by  offsets,  which  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  seedling 
bulbs  of  similar  size.  The  offsets  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent  bulb,  after  drying 
at  Jlidsummer,  before  putting  them  away  in 
drawers  or  bags.  The  offsets  must  not  be 
kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  though  some 
advise  planting  them  as  late  as  November. 
It  is  not  convenient  to  plant  olfsets  among 
the  blowing  roots  ; they  answer  best  in  a 
border  by  themselves,  where  they  may  be 
set  pretty  closely  together,  especially  when 
they  are  small.  These  oflsets  should  be 
taken  up  when  their  leaves  wither  off,  the 
same  as  the  full-grown  bulbs  ; otherwise, 
when  the  season  proves  very  wet,  they  are 
apt  to  rot,  particularly  those  of  the  early 
growing  sorts,  whieh  are  not  by  any  means 
so  hardy  as  the  late  blowers.  When  the 
offsets  have  been  thus  taken  care  of  for  one 
year  or  more,  till  they  attain  the  size  of  full- 
grown  bulbs,  lliey  may  be  planted  out  in 
flowering  beds.  Planting  out  full- grown  bulbs. — 
A good  tulip  bulb  ought  to  be  solid,  firm, 
and  covered  with  a brown  skin  ; and  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  bulb  or 
the  crown,  for  this  will  infallibly  produce 
canker,  and,  probably,  occasion  the  rotting 
away  of  the  whole  bulb.  When  a valuable 
bulb  has  been  wounded  or  injured,  the  part 
should  be  pared  with  a sharp  penknife,  and 
left  for  some  days  to  dry  the  wound  before 
it  is  planted,  as  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
would  otherwise  cause  the  wounded  part  to 
become  putrescent.  The  aspect  most  advan- 
tageous for  flowering  is  one  that  is  open 
and  airy,  that  the  plants  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  sunshine  during  the  whole  day  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sweep  of  the  north  and  east  winds,  which 
would  tend  much  to  injure  the  leaves  in  the 
spring,  and  would,  consequently,  affect  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom.  Culture  of  the  tulip.— The 
tulip  grows  best  in  loam  from  rotted  turf  cut 
I'rom  an  old  pasture,  and  if,  at  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  there  be  a layer  of  two  or 
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three  inches  ol' cow- dung,  the  plants  will  reel 
the  benefit  of  it  just  at  the  time  they  most 
need  it,  when  they  are  rising  for  bloom  and 
swelling  their  pods.  The  tulip  has  to  be 
planted  six  inches  apart  every  way,  and 
three  inches  deep;  this  is  best  managed  by 
levelling  the  bed  four  inches  lower  than  it 
is  to  be  left,  placing  all  the  bulbs  in  their 
intended  situations,  and  then  covering  them 
with  four  inches  of  soil,  which  will  give 
three  inches  above  their  crowns.  AYhen  the 
flowers  begin  to  show  the  colour  of  their 
blooms,  shade  them  from  the  sun, and  never 
let  any  but  the  very  early  or  the  very  late 
evening  rays  reach  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  that 
they  shonld  be  uncovered  at  every  oppor- 
tunity by  daylight;  on  clondy  days,  and  on 
all  occasions  when  the  snu  is  not  hot,  they' 
should  have  as  much  air  as  possible.  When 
the  bloom  has  declined,  take  all  the  cloths 
away,  and  remove  from  the  flowers  all  the 
seed-pods,  nnless  you  want  to  save  them ; 
when  the  stems  die  half-way  down,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  take  them  all 
up,  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  lay  them  in 
a cool  dry  place,  protected  from  frost. 
Planting  shouid  all  be  done  during  October 
and  the  early  part  of  November.  After 
planting,  the  bed  should  be  hooped  over, 
and  mats  or  canvas  kept  ready  at  hand  to 
protect  it  from  very  heavy  rains  or  severe 
Irosts.  Too  long  or  frequent  covering,  how- 
ever, will  keep  the  inflnence  of  the  air  from 
the  roots,  and  thereby  cause  the  plants  to 
grow  weakly  ; and  moderate  rains  are  more 
beneficial  than  injurious.  About  the  end 
of  February  all  the  healthy  plants  will  show 
leaf,  and  at  this  time  they  require  to  be 
looked  over  carefully,  to  detect  any  appear- 
ance of  sickliness  or  canker.  When  a 
cankered  spot  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be 
cut  out  with  care  on  a miid  dry  day,  and  the 
wound  exposed  to  the  air,  which,  in  most 
cases,  will  heal  it,  unless  the  whole  plant  be 
in  a diseased  state ; and  the  surface  of  the 
bed  should  also  be  stirred,  the  lumps  bruised, 
and  the  earth  laid  ciose  to  the  stems.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  bleach  or  show  j 
colour,  the  mats  should  be  discontinued  by 
day,  unless  when  the  air  is  very  bleak,  or 
when  frost  is  apprehended  at  night.  When  ( 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  begin  to  show,  i 
the  awning  should  be  let  down  in  the  hot  i 
sun,  I'or  exposure  to  either  sun  or  rain  i 
would  cause  the  colours  to  run  and  mix,  i 
and  in  this  way  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  i 
the  flowers.  But  they  should  have  all  the  i 
air  mornings  and  evenings,  and  when  the  i 
Him  does  not  shine.  The  awning  should  be  i 
large,  and  lofty  enough  to  allow  of  being  ] 
walked  under.  The  angle  of  the  roof  should  ; 
be  acute,  because,  if  it  be  too  flat,  the  heavy  i 
showers  whichsometimesprevailwhentulips  1 
are  in  bloom,  are  apt  to  penetrate  the  can-  i 
vas  and  damage  the  flowers.  The  awniug  j 
is  composed  of  stout  duck  or  canvas,  with  a i 
lining  of  light  calico  on  the  ties  of  the  roof,  ( 
like  a ceiling  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  i 
bed ; the  white  colour  of  the  cloth  adds  s 
much  to  the  softness  of  tint  and  semi-  1 
transparency  of  the  flowers.  There  should  6 
be  a door  at  each  end,  for  the  convenience  i 


of  admitting  a current  of  free  air  when  the 
r weather  is  too  inclement  to  admit  of  the 
awning  being  pulled  up.  This  is  efl'ected  by 
very  simple  means  ; the  lines  pass  through 
staples  in  the  side  of  the  ridge-board,  where 
a knot  at  the  end  fastens  them,  and  the 
lines  must  be  brought  down  under  the  pole 
and  made  to  pass  tlmough  a fi.xed  pulley  at 
the  top  of  each  line.  'Ihey  are  then  to  be 
brought  down,  and  those  on  each  side  passed 
through  a block  containing  as  many  pulleys 
or  sheaves  as  there  are  lines.  By  these 
means  all  the  lines  attached  to  each  side  of 
the  awning  will  be  collected  into  one  parcel; 
and  either  on  one  side  or  both,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  any  degree  that  may 
be  necessary.  The  sides  of  the  frame- 
work should  be  closed  with  canvas  drawn 
as  tightiy  as  possible.  At  the  time  the 
awning  Is  erected,  the  hoops  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  boards  placed  round  the  bed, 
to  keep  the  mould  from  breaking  down  at 
the  edges.  The  paths  should  also  be  made 
a few  inches  lower,  in  order  to  bring  the 
] flowers  nearer  to  the  eye.  As  some  of  the 
bulbs  may  fail  to  send  up  flower  stems,  or 
may  perish  altogether,  the  vacancy  thus 
produced  ought  to  be  supplied  by  breaking 
oil’  the  flower  stems  of  other  plants,  and 
immersing  them  in  phials  of  water  sunk  in 
the  bed.  Quality  of  a good  tulip. — From  one- 
third  to  one-half  a hollow  globe,  when  ex- 
panded properly,  edge  smooth  aud  even, 
petals  thick,  marking  unbroken  round  the 
e-xposed  edges  of  the  petals,  when  expanded, 
but  not  to  be  edged  more  than  half  way 
down  the  petal,  all  six  petals  alike;  colours 
well  defined,  and  the  base  of  the  petals, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  must  be  free 
from  the  slightest  stain,  the  white  or  yellow, 
or  any  shade  between  them,  must  be  pure, 
all  alike ; the  stem  straight  and  stilT,  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  length. 
Crossing.— As  the  seedlings  will,  in  general, 
partake  of  the  form  and  liabit  of  the  plant 
tfom  which  the  seed  is  gathered,  and  its 
colours  only  will  follow  those  of  the  flowers 
from  which  the  pollen  is  taken,  so,  as  a 
general  rule  of  crossing,  therelbre,  colours 
should  be  crossed  upon  form,  and  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  intention  of  the 
operator.  AVhen  the  flower  has  been  selected 
that  is  intended  to  stand  for  seed,  the 
anthers  must  be  removed  before  they  burst 
and  scatter  their  pollen.  This  is  best  done 
early  in  the  morning,  the  pollen  being  then 
more  moist  than  when  the  sun  is  strong; 
and  hence  it  will  not  so  readily  escape  by 
accident,  and  thwart  the  experiment.  For 
a different  reason  the  crossing  ought  to  be 
performed  at  mid-day,  by  taking  several 
anthers  from  the  flower  selected  on  account 
of  its-  colours,  and  dusting  the  pollen  from 
them  on  the  summit  of  the  pistil.  Too 
much  pollen  can  scarcely  be  used  in  the  ex- 
periment. After  the  operation,  the  plant 
will  require  all  the  sun,  rain,  and  air  that  it 
can  have.  The  plants,  indeed,  which  are 
intended  to  stand  for  seed  should  be  treated 
somewhat  differently  from  those  planted  for 
flowering  only,  by  planting  them  in  a 
separate  bed,  in  a very  open  situation.  They 
must  not  be  shaded  with  nets,  as  this  like- 
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wise  prevents  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 
About  the  middie  of  July  the  seeds  will  be 
fit  to  gather,  as  will  appear  by  the  stalks 
becoming  dry  and  withered.  "When  the 
seed  vessels  begin  to  open,  they  should  be 
cut  off,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  stem, 
and  the  seeds  preserved  in  the  pods  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
dry,  to  prevent  mouldiness,  which  would 
hinder  them  from  vegetating.  Taking  up  Ihe 
bulbs. — As  soon  as  the  flower  falls  tlie  seed 
pods  must  be  removed  just  at  the  top  of  the 
stalk,  for  if  they  remain,  the  plants  will 
continue  in  a growing  state,  and  exhaust 
the  vigour  of  the  bulbs,  which  will  prove 
greatly  injurious  to  their  blooming  finely 
the  following  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  seed  pods  are  removed,  the  leaves 
soon  become  yellow  and  wither,  and  the 
bulbs,  instead  of  being  gorged  with  sap, 
become  firm  and  ripe.  The  criterion  of  the 
exact  time  of  taking  up  is  when  the  stem 
becomes  dry  enough,  three  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  to  bend  down  without 
breaking.  On  being  taken  up  they  may  be 
ut  in  appropriate  drawers  or  boxes,  and  be 
ept  in  the  shade  for  a few  days  ; but  before 
the  drawers  are  put  away,  the  loose  skins, 
fibres,  and  offsets,  should  be  removed,  only 
taking  care  not  to  peel  off  the  innermost 
brown  skin,  which  must  remain  on  till  the 
time  of  planting,  otherwise  the  bulb  will  be 
too  much  dried  and  exhausted.  The  most 
convenient  method  for  keeping  the  varieties 
distinct  is  to  have  shallow  boxes  divided 
into  compartments  for  each  bulb,  and  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  a written  catalogue 
of  names.  These  boxes  may  be  placed  in  a 
cabinet  having  shelves  for  nine  boxes, 
divided  into  a hundred  and  five  compart- 
ments, in  fifteen  rows,  seven  in  each  row. 
These  may  be  numbered  along  the  aides, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
rows  in  the  bed,  the  advantage  of  whicli 
will  be  that  either  in  planting  out  or  taking 
up,  the  utmost  correctness  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  each  individual  bulb. 

TUMOUK. — This  is  a word  of  very  wide 
signification,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
local  enlargement,  however  simple  or  harm- 
less in  its  character,  or  however  grave  or 
malignant  in  its  consequences ; as  a tumour 
is  simply  a swelling,  any  morbid  enlargement 
of  a part,  whether  the  slow  growth  of  a 
persistent  evil,  that  after  much  pain  and 
greater  or  less  expense  of  time  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  outward  bulging  or 
enlargement,  or  it  may  be  the  swelling,  that 
springs  up  almost  instantly  after  a fall, 
bruise  or  blow;  each,  whether  the  disease 
that  causes  it  be  a concussion  against  a door 
in  the  dark,  as  a swollen  and  black  eye,  or 
the  slow  development  of  a caifterous 
mischief,  is  equally  a tumour.  It  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  a practical  daily  work 
like  this,  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  many 
varieties  of  tumours  which  surgeons  have 
enumerated,  and  which  are  only  of  conse- 
quence to  the  medical  man  himself,  and 
would  confuse  the  general  reader.  Ex- 
cept those  swellings  which  are  the  result  of 
blows,  falls,  or  immediately  follow  an  acci- 
dent, and  are  those  only,  indeed,  with  which 
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we  shall  give  any  special  direction  for 
treatment,  all  tumours  have  for  simplifica- 
tion been  divided  into  toe  classes,  sarcomatous 
and  encijsted.  In  other  words,  fleshy,  inelas- 
tic. firm  swellings,  without  any  apparent 
inflammation,  attended  witli  little  or  no  pain, 
a sense  of  dull  weight  in  the  part,  and 
excessively  sluggish  in  their  growth,  though 
wlien  once  excited  proceeding  rapidly  to 
assume  other  and  more  important  charac- 
ters ; and  the  other  case,  swellings  or 
tumours,  consisting  of  firm  fibrous  sacs, 
like  gutta-percha  balls  of  varying  size,  con- 
taining a fluid  that,  through  all  the  super- 
structure of  skin  and  adipose  substance, 
can  be  felt  to  fluctuate.  Each  of  these 
divisions  has  several  varieties  or  orders,  as 
the  simple/aWy  tumour ; the  indolent  growth 
known  as  goitre,  or  wen  \ and  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  the  fungus  hcematodes.  In 
all  varieties  of  either  of  the  two  classifica- 
tions, as  the  patient’s  health  at  the  time  has 
much  to  do  with  the  successful  treatment,  a 
surgeon  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  best 
system  to  adopt  for  the  cure  of  the  disease; 
as,  by  an  error  of  practice,  a simple  tumour 
might  be  converted  into  a malignant  disease. 
For  ordinary  tumours  or  swellings,  the 
result  of  accident  or  inflammation,  the  beat 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  soothing  system 
of  warm  or  hot  fomentations,  especially  so 
when  situated  over  a joint.  In  such  cases, 
where  there  is  any  hope  to  disperse  the 
swelling  before  running  into  the  stage  of 
suppuration,  a warm  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce  of  the  sugar  of  lead  to  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  with  which  a gill  of 
vinegar  has  been  mixed,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  applications.  AVhen,  however,  throbbing 
has  set  in,  accompanied  with  increased  pain 
and  heat  of  the  part,  and  constitutionai 
tremors,  suqh  treatment  is  no  longer  of  any 
avail,  and  must  be  set  aside ; matter,  in  that 
case  is  forming,  and  it  must  be  encouraged 
by  hot  fomentations  of  chamomile  flowers,  or 
poppy-heads,  and  continued  till  the  abscess 
is  sufficiently  forward  to  be  opened.  For 
the  ordinary  and  common  tumours,  that 
occur  on  the  head  or  face,  from  blows  or 
falls,  the  extract  of  lead  applied  on  lint  for 
a few  times,  is  generally  the  only  remedy 
needed;  sometimes  indeed,  when  not  early 
attended  to,  leeches  are  demanded,  but  if 
the  lead  is  applied  early,  they  will  never  be 
required. 

TUNBRIDGE  CAKES. — Rub  six  ounces 
of  butter  quite  smooth  into  a pound  of  flour, 
then  mix  in  six  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  and 
strain  two  eggs  and  make  the  above  into  a 
paste.  Roll  it  out  very  thin  and  cut  it  with 
the  top  of  a glass  into  eakes ; prick  them 
with  a fork,  and  cover  with  caraways,  or 
glaze  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  a 
little  white  sugar  over.  Bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Butter,'6ozs.;  flour,  lib. ; sugar,  60Z3. ; 
eggs.  2 ; caraways  and  sugar,  sufficient. 

TUNBRIDGE  PUFFS.-Put  into  anicely 
tinned  saucepan  a pint  of  milk,  and  when  it 
bolls,  stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
it  a thick  batter;  add  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  or  any  other  seasoning ; dust  a 
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larpe  <lat  plate  with  flour,  with  a spoon 
throw  on  it  the  batter  ,u  tlie  form  of  bails 
or  fritters,  and  drop  them  into  boiling  clari- 
fied dripping  or  lard.  Serve  tliera  witli 
pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed  over.  The 
batter  may  be  made  into  a pudding,  adding 
with  the  eggs  an  ounce  of  salt  butter. 
Boil,  and  serve  it  with  a sweet  sauce. 

TUNING  FORK. — In  tuning  the  notes 
of  a musical  instrument,  such  as  the  piano- 
forte, the  first  point  is  to  A.k  upon  some  one 
note,  by  the  pitch  of  which  all  others  may 
be  determined.  The  only  way  of  retaining 
a permanent  pitch  for  use  is  by  liaving  an 
instrument  which  tune  will  not  alter.  A 
standard  pitch  is  usually  obtained,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  obtained  by  the  tuning  fork,  an 
instrument  consisting  of  two  steel  prongs, 
extending  from  a steel  handle.  When  these 
prongs  are  sharply  struck,  they  vibrate,  and 
if  the  instrument  be  then  held  to  the  ear,  or 
placed  upon  the  flap  of  a table,  or  any  other 
sound-board,  a low  and  pure  sound  is  heard, 
if  the  prongs  be  perfectly  equal.  These 
tuning  forks  are  usually  made  to  sound 
either  C or  A. 

TURBOT. — This  is  the  best  of  all  our  sea 
fish,  and  is  taken  on  the  south  and  east 
cpasts  of  England  in  great  numbers,  and 
aHo  of  Norway  and  Holland.  It  is  a 
broad  flat  fish,  thick  and  fleshy,  with  a 
gelatinous  skin,  which  is  higjily  esteemed. 
The  consistence  of  the  flesh  should  be  firm 
and  curdy,  without  being  hard  or  woolly; 
and  it  is  better  kept  for  a couple  of  days  in 
a cool  place. 

TURBOT  BAKED.— Butter  the  inside 
of  the  dish  which  is  to  contain  it,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a mixture  of  beaten  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  and  a little 
salt;  pourin  apintof  white  wine.  Cutoffthe 
head  and  tail  of  the  turbot,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dish  ; sprinkle  it  with  the  same  sort  of 
mixture  with  which  you  did  the  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  another  pint  of  wine.  Stick 
small  bits  of  butter  all  over  the  fish,  dredge 
a little  flour,  and  strew  crumbs  of  bread. 
When  baked  of  a fine  brown,  lay  it  on  the 
dish ; stir  the  sauce  in  the  baking-dish  all 
together ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  shake 
in  a little  flour ; add  a bit  of  butter  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  soy  or  ketchup  when  it 
boils;  and  when  it  again  boils,  pour  it  into  a 
tureen  and  serve  it  up.  The  dish  may  be 
garnished  with  scraped  horseradish,  or  slices 
of  lemon. 

TURBOT  BOILED. — Make  a brine  with 
a handful  or  two  of  salt,  and  a gallon  or 
more  of  water  ; let  the  turbot  lie  in  it  two 
hours  before  it  is  to  be  boiled,  then  set  on  a 
fish  kettle  with  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
and  about  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  or  less  i f the 
turbot  is  small,  and  put  in  a piece  of  horse- 
radish ; when  the  water  boils,  put  in  the 
turbot,  the  white  side  uppermost,  on  a fish 
plate ; let  it  be  done  enough,  but  not  too 
much,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  the 
look ; a small  one  will  take  twenty  minutes, 
a large  one  half  an  hour  ; then  take  it  up, 
and  set  it  on  a fish  plate  to  drain,  before  it 
is  laid  on  the  dish,  with  lobster  sauce  or 
white  sauce. 


TURBOT  FRIED. — It  must  be  a small 
turbot,  cut  across  as  if  it  were  ribbed; 
when  it  is  quite  dry,  flour  it.  and  put  it  in  a 
large  frying-pan  with  boiling  lard  eullioient 
to  coyer  it;  fry  it  till  it  is  brown,  then 
drain  it.  Or  with  sauce  made  thus  ; clean  the 
pan,  put  into  it  almost  enough  sherry  to 
cover  it,  anchovy,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little 
ginger;  put  in  the  fish,  and  let  it  stew  till 
half  the  liquor  is  wasted  : then  take  it  out, 
and  put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  a minced  lemon;  let  them  simmer  till 
of  a proper  thickness ; rub  a hot  dish  with 
a piece  of  shallot;  lay  the  turboton  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

TURBOT.  TO  Cakve.— The  fish  should  be 
placed  with  the  underpart  uppermost  on  the 
dish,  so  that  this  may  be  assisted  in  prefe- 
rence. Make  an  incision  from  1 to  2.  and 
another  from  3 to  4 ; then  cut  irom  between 


5 and  6,  which  is  the  primest  part.  lYhen 
the  whole  of  this  side  is  served,  assist  the 
upper  part,  raising  the  backbone  with  the 
fork,  while  tlie  fish-knife  is  used  for  the 
flesh ; this  is  more  solid  and  less  delicate. 
The  fins  are  much  esteemed. 

TURBOT,  TO  CiiooSE.-Turbot,  and  all 
flat  fish,  are  rigid  and  firm,  when  fresh  ; the 
under  side  should  be  of  a rich  cream  colour. 
When  out  of  season,  or  too  long  kept,  this 
becomes  a bluish  white,  and  the  flesh  soft 
and  flaccid.  A clew  bright  eye  in  fish  is 
also  a mark  of  being  fresh  and  good. 

TURF  CUTTER.-An  implement  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  indicated  by  its  name, 
is  represented  in  the  anne.xed  engraving. 
In  its  general  construction  it  resembles  a 


plough.  To  the  free  part  of  the  beam  are 
connected,  through  uprights  carrying  axles, 
two  wheels,  one  on  each  side.  At  the  back 
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of  the  basin  is  fitted  a standard,  which 
carries  tlie  axle  of  a third  wheel.  The  axle 
is  prolonsed  beyond  the  wheel  on  each  side, 
and  forged  or  affixed  to  it  are  two  small 
cranks.  To  that  before  thehind  wheel  is  fitted 
a curved  bearer,  which  terminates  at  bottom 
in  a share  or  parer,  and  to  the  support  is 
affixed  a mould-board.  To  each  of  the 
cranks  on  the  axis  of  the  hind  wheel  is  coii- 
nected  a rod,  the  other  end  of  vvhich  is 
fixed  to  a scraper  or  cleaver,  which  on  the 
rotation  of  the  wheels,  travels  to  and  fro, 
and  clears  and  scrapes  the  share  and  mould- 
board. When  the  implement  is  regulated 
for  the  removing  of  tnrf,  to  a standard 
descending  from  the  beam,  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  fore  wheels,  two  cutters  are  fitted, 
one  for  cutting  off  the  turf  longitudinally, 
or  in  a line  with  that  in  which  the  imple- 
ment is  drawn,  and  the  other  for  cutting  it 
transversely,  or  in  a line  at  right  angles  to 
that  in  which  the  implement  advances.  At 
bottom,  the  cutter  standard  terminates  in  a 
bow,  which  carries  an  axle,  upon  one  end  of 
which  is  keyed  a circular  disc.  On  the  axle, 
and  between  the  bow,  is  affixed  a cutter  for 
making  the  cross  cut.  Upon  the  implement 
going  forward,  the  circular  disc  revolves, 
makes  a continuous  cut,  and  carrying  round 
the  other  cutter  with  it,  causes  it  to  cut  once 
with  every  revolution  of  the  disc. 

TURF  SCRAFER.— A plate  of  iron  fixed 
at  right  angles  across  the  end  of  a long 


handle,  used  chiefly  to  scrape  off  earth  or 
the  exuvia:  of  worms,  snails,  &c.,  from 
lawns,  grass  verges,  or  walks,  early  in  the 
spring.  In  some  eases,  teeth,  like  those  of 
a saw.  are  formed  in  the  edge  of  the  blade 
of  such  scrapers,  in  order  to  tear  out  the 
moss  from  lawns. 

TURFING.— This  operation  consists  in 
laying  down  turf  on  surfaces  intended  for 
lawns,  in  parterres  or  pleasure-grounds. 
The  turf  is  cut  from  a smooth  firm  part  of 
an  old  sheep  pasture,  free  from  coarse 
grasses  ; in  performing  this  operation,  the 
ground  is  first  crossed  by  parallel  lines 
about  a foot  asunder,  and  afterwards  inter- 
sected by  others  three  feet  asunder,  both 
headed  by  a line  and  the  turf-raser.  After- 
wards. tire  turf-spade  is  employed  to  sepa- 
rate the  undivided  turfs,  which  are  rolled  up 
and  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to 
be  used.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  this 
case,  all  the  sides  of  each  turf  are  bevelled, 
by  which  means  when  they  are  laid  down 
exactly  as  they  were  before  being  taken  up, 
their  edges  wili  fit.  and  in  some  degree  lap 
over  each  other,  wliereby,  after  rolling,  a 
more  (mmpact  surface  will  be  formed. 
The  surface  on  which  the  turfs  are  to  be 
laid  ought  previously  to  be  either  dug  or 
trenched,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  one  degree 
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of  consistency,  and  then  rolled,  so  that  it 
may  not  afterwards  sink  ; the  turfs  being 
laid  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  fit,  are 
to  be  first  beaten  individually,  and  then 
watered  and  rolled  till  the  whole  is  smooth 
and  even.  Edgings  of  turf  are  generally 
two  feet  broad,  or  upwards.  The  turfs  being 
cut  in  regular  portions,  with  the  edges  or 
sides  of  each  turf  perpendicular,  and  the 
two  ends  oblique  in  the  slope,  they  are  to  be 
placed  so  that  the  one  may  fit  exactly  to  the 
other.  They  are  next  to  be  beaten  with  the 
beetle,  afterwards  watered,  and  again  beaten 
or  rolled  till  they  become  very  nearly  level 
with  the  gravel;  and  finally,  alineis applied 
to  their  edges  and  the  raser  used  to  cut 
them  off  periodically. 

TURKEY  BOILED. — Make  a stuffing 
with  grated  bread,  oysters  chopped,  grated 
lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  about 
four  ounces  of  butter  or  suet  chopped,  a 
little  cream,  and  yolk  of  egg  to  make  it  a 
light  stuffing ; fill  the  craw.  If  there  is  any 
left,  make  it  into  balls.  Flour  the  turkey, 
put  it  into  water  while  cold;  take  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises  ; let  it  boil  gently  ; a mid- 
dling-sized turkey  will  take  about  an  hour. 
Boil  the  balls,  lay  them  round  it  with  oyster 
s.auce  on  the  dish  and  in  the  boat.  The 
stuffing  may  be  made  without  oysters  ; or  it 
may  be  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  or  sausage- 
meat  mixed  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and 
yolks  of  egg.  If  oysters  are  not  to  be  had, 
white  celery  sauce  is  very  good,  or  white 
sauce 

TURKEY  BONED. — Take  a small,  well- 
kept.  but  quite  sweet  hen-turkey  of  from 
seven  to  eight  pounds  weight,  and  remove, 
by  the  receipt  for  a fowl,  all  the  bones, 
except  those  of  the  pinions,  withoutopening 
the  bird;  draw  it  into  shape,  and  fill  it 
entirely  with  exceedingly  fine  sausage- 
meat,  beginning  with  the  legs  and  wings ; 
plump  the  breast  well  in  preparing  it,  and 
when  its  original  shape  is  restored,  tie  it 
securely  at  both  ends,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs;  pass  a straight  iron  skewer 
through  these  and  the  body,  and  another 
through  the  wings  and  body;  then  lay  a 
twine  over  the  back  of  the  turkey,  and  pass 
it  under  the  ends  of  the  first  skewer,  cross 
it  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  pass  it 
under  the  ends  of  the  second  skewer  ; then 
carry  it  over  the  pinions  to  keep  them 
firmly  in  their  place,  and  fasten  it  firmly  at 
the  neck.  When  a cradle  spit  is  not  at 
hand,  a bottle  jack  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  for  holding  the 
turkey;  and  after  the  hook  of  this  is  passed 
through  the  neck,  it  must  be  further  sup- 
ported by  a string  running  across  the  back 
and  under  the  points  of  the  skewer  which 
confines  the  pinions  to  the  hook,  for  other- 
wise its  weight  would  most  probably  cause 
it  to  fall.  Flour  it  well,  place  it  far  from  the 
fire  until  it  is  heated  through,  and  baste  it 
plentifully  and  incessantly  with  butter.  An 
hour  and  three  quarters  will  roast  it  well. 
Break  the  bones  into  pieces  for  gravy  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  or  good  veal  broth, 
with  a little  salt,  a few  slices  of  celery,  a 
dozen  corns  of  pepper,  and  a bunch  or  two 
of  parsley.  Brown  gently  in  a piece  of 
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fresh  butter,  a couple  of  ounces  of  lean  ham  ; 
add  to  them  a slight  dredging  of  flour  and  a 
little  cayenne,  and  pour  to  them  the  broth 
from  tile  bones ; after  it  has  boiled  for  an 
liour,  and  has  been  strained  and  skimmed, 
shake  the  stewpan  well  round,  and  stew  the 
gravy  until  it  is  wanted  for  the  table  ; clear 
it  entirely  from  fat,  strain  and  serve  it  very 
hot.  A shallot  or  half  an  onion  may  be 
browned  with  the  ham,  when  either  is  liked, 
but  their  flavour  is  not,  we  think,  appro- 
priate to  poultry. 

TUlUvEY  BROILED. — On  the  rump, 
gizzard,  and  a drumstick,  put  pepper  and 
cayenne ; let  them  be  broiled,  and  brought 
to  table  as  hot  as  possible;  cut  them  in 
small  pieces,  pour  over  them  a ladleful  of 
mustard,  ditto  of  melted  butter,  a spoonful 
of  soy,  ditto  of  lemon-juice,  and  some  of 
the  gravy  out  of  the  dish  ; mix  quickly,  and 
hand  round.  Fowls  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

TURKEY  GIBLETS.-The  giblets  con- 
sist of  the  pinions,  the  claws,  the  neck, 
liver,  and  gizzard.  Scald  the  whole,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  some  butter,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  chives,  a clove  of  garlic, 
two  cloves,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  basilic,  mush- 
rooms, put  all  on  the  fire  with  a spoonful  of 
flour,  moisten  the  whole  with  water  or  stock, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper ; stew  till  done, 
then  take  out  the  bouquet,  and  add  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  warm,  but  do  not  let  it  boil 
or  it  will  curdle.  You  can  vary  the  flavour 
by  adding  turnips  or  potatoes  sliced. 

TURKEY  HASHED. — Mix  some  flour 
with  a piece  of  butter,  stir  it  into  some 
cream  and  a little  veal  gravy,  till  it  boils  up, 
cut  the  turkey  in  pieces,  not  too  small,  put 
it  into  the  sauce,  with  grated  lemon-peel, 
white  pepper  and  mace  pounded,  a little 
mushroom  powder  or  ketchup,  simmer  it  up. 
Oysters  can  be  added. 

TURKEY  PATTIES.— Mince  some  of 
the  white  part  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg, 
and  a little  salt,  white  pepper,  cream,  and 
a little  butter  warmed ; All  the  patties,  and 
bake  as  usual. 

TURKEY  PIE. — Break  the  bones  of  a 
turkey,  and  beat  it  fiat  on  the  breast.  Lard 
it  with  bacon,  lay  it  in  a dish  with  some 
slices  of  bacon  under  it,  and  season  it  well 
with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  cloves.  Lay 
a slice  of  b.aoon  over  it,  cover  it  with  a crust, 
and  bake  it. 

TUR.KEY  PULLED.-Skin  a turkey; 
take  off  the  fillets  from  the  breast,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  the  rest  of  the 
white  meat  and  wings,  side-bones,  and 
merrythought,  with  a pint  of  broth,  a large 
blade  of  mace  pounded,  a shallot  minced 
fine,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a roll  of 
peel,  some  salt,  and  a few  grains  of  cayenne ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  buttei-,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  two  or  three  minutes  till  the 
meat  is  warm.  In  the  mean  time,  score  the 
legs  and  rump,  powder  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  broil  them  nicely  brown,  and  lay 
them  on  or  round  the  pulled  chicken. 
Three  tablespoonf  uls  of  good  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  as  many  eggs,  will  be  a great  im- 
provement to  it. 


TURKEY  ROASTED.  — IVhen  trussed 
for  roasting,  cut  the  liver  to  pieces,  and 
set  it  oyer  the  lire  in  a sfewpan,  with  half  a 
pint  of  oysters  washed,  and  their  liquor, 
which  must  be  strained,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  two  bay  leaves,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  let  tliese 
stew  very  gently  about  ten  minutes,  and  i 
tlien  take  them  off,  singe  tlie  turkey,  and 
stuff  it  with  the  oysters,  cover  the  paper 
over  it,  spit  it  and  lay  it  down  to  a good 
fire,  but  at  a distance ; while  it  is  roasting, 
set  on  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  essence 
of  ham;  take  a pint  of  oysters,  throw  them 
into  boiling  water,  remove  the  beard,  then 
put  them  into  the  essence  of  ham ; add  a 
little  lemon-juice,  give  tliem  a boil.  IVhen 
the  turkey  is  done  and  in  the  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  it. 

TURKEY  SAUCE.— Open  a pint  of 
oysters  into  a basin,  wash  them  from  their 
liquor,  and  put  them  into  another  basin. 
Four  the  liquor,  as  soon  as  settled,  into  a 
saucepan,  and  put  to  it  a little  white  gravy, 
and  a teaspoonful.of  lemon  pickle.  Thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  boil  it  three  or 
four  minutes.  Put  in  a spoonful  of  cream, 
and  then  the  oysters.  Sliake  them  over  the 
fire  till  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  them  boil. 

TURKEY  STEWED.-Choose  a small 
turkey  and  bone  it,  fill  it  with  a forcemeat 
made  as  follows  : — Take  nearly  a pound  of 
veal  and  the  meat  of  two  pigeons,  a tongue 
out  of  the  pickle,  boiled  and  peeled,  chop  all 
these  ingredients  together,  and  beat  them 
in  a mortar  with  some  marrow  from  a beef 
bone,  or  a pound  of  suet  from  a loin  of  veal ; 
season  them  with  two  or  three  cloves,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a nutmeg 
dried  at  the  fire,  and  pounded  with  some 
salt;  mix  all  these  w-ell  together,  fill  the 
turkey,  and  fry  it  of  a line  brown;  put  it 
into  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it,  lay  some 
skewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  keep 
the  turkey  from  sticking  ; put  in  a quart  of 
good  stock  gravy,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
stew  for  half  an  hour,  very  gently  ; put  in 
a glass  of  port  wine,  one  spoonful  of  ketchup, 
a large  spoonful  of  pickled  mushrooms,  and 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  cover  it 
close,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer, 
fry  some  hollow  French  loaves;  then  take 
some  oysters,  stew  them  in  a saucepan  with 
a bit  of  mace,  their  liquor,  a little  sherry, 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  let  them 
stew.till  they  are  pretty  thick  ; fill  the  loaves 
with'  them,  lay  the  turkey  in  a dish,  pour 
the  sauce  over  it,  and  lay  the  loaves  on  each 
side. 

TURKEY  STUFFING.— Take  the  fore- 
going composition  for  the  roast  turkey,  or 
add  the  soft  part  of  a dozen  oysters  to  it,  an 
anchovy,  or  a little  grated  ham  or  tongue,  if 
you  like  it,  is  still  more  relishing.  Fill  the 
craw  of  the  turkey,  but  do  not  cram  it  so  as 
to  disfigure  its  shape.  Pork  sausage  meat 
is  sometimes  used  to  stufl'  turkeys ; or  fried, 
and  sent  up  as  a garnish. 

TURKEY,  TO  Carve.  — In  carving  a 
turkey,  it  should  not  be  divided  till  the  breast 
is  disposed  of;  but  if  it  be  thought  proper 
to  divide,  the  same  process  mav  be  followed 
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as  directed  for  a fowl.  The  following  ia  the 
best  mode  of  carving  this  bird  Cut  siices 
from  the  breast  in  the  direction  of  2 2 2 and 
from  1 to  3.  Sever  the  four  quarters,  and 


divide  the  thighs  from  the  drumsticks 
which,  being  tough,  shouid  be  reserved  to 
the  last.  A thin  slice  of  the  forcemeat 
which  is  under  the  breast  should  be  given 
to  each  person.  The  finest  parts  of  a turkey 
are  the  breast,  neck  bones,  and  wings. 

TURKEY,  TO  Choose.— A turkey-cock, 
if  young,  has  smooth  black  legs  with  a short 
spur,  the  eyes  full  and  bright,  and  the  I'eet 
limber  and  moist.  Observe  that  the  spurs 
are  not  cut  or  scraped;  an  operation  ol'ten 
performed  to  deceive  the  unwary.  A hen 
turkey  is  known  to  be  fresh  by  tlie  same 
rules  ; if  she  is  old,  her  legs  will  be  red  and 
rough ; if  she  ia  with  eggs,  the  vent  wiii  be 
soft  and  open;  if  the  vent  is  hard,  she  has 
no  eggs. 

TURKEY,  TO  Prepaue. — When  the  bird 
is  picked  carefully,  break  the  leg-bone  close 
to  the  foot;  hang  on  a hook,  and  draw  out 
the  strings  frorn  the  thigh;  cut  the  neck 
close  oil'  to  the  back,  taking  care  to  leave 
the  crop-skin  long  enough  to  turn  over  the 
back;  remove  the  crop,  and  loosen  the  liver 
and  gut  at  the  throat  end  with  the  middle 
linger.  Cut  off  the  vent,  remove  the  gut, 
pull  out  the  gizzard,  with  crooked  wire, 
and  the  liver  will  soon  follow;  but  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall.  IVipe  the 
inside  perfectly  clean  with  a wet  cloth ; 
then  cut  the  breast-bone  through  on 
each  .side  close  to  the  back,  and  draw  the 
legs  close  to  the  crop;  then  put  a cloth  on 
the  brea.st,  beat  the  thigh  bone  down  with  a 
rolling-pin  till  it  is  fiat.  If  the  turkey  is  to 
be  trussed  for  boiling,  cut  the  first  joint  of 
the  legs  olT;  pass  the  middle  finger  into  the 
inside,  raise  the  skin  of  the  legs,  and  put 
them  under  the  apron  of  the  bird.  Put  a 
skewer  into  the  joint  of  the  wing  and  tlie 
middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and  run  it  through 
the  body  and  the  other  leg  and  wing.  The 
liver  and  gizzard  must  be  put  in  the  pinions, 
care  being  taken  to  open  and  previously 
remove  the  contents  of  the  latter;  the  gall 
bladder  must  also  be  detached  from  the  liver. 
Then  tuni  the  small  end  of  the  pinion  on 
the  back,  and  tie  a packthread  over  the  ends 
of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  If 
the  turkey  is  to  be  roasted,  leave  the  legs 
on ; put  a skewer  in  the  joint  of  the  wing, 
tuck  the  legs  close  up,  and  put  the  skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  body  ; 
on  the  other  side  put  another  skewer  in  at 
the  small  part  of  tlie  leg.  Put  it  close  on 
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the  outside  of  the  aide  bones,  and  push  the 
skewer  through,  and  the  same  on  the  other 
aide.  Put  the  liver  and  gizzard  between  the 
pinions,  and  turn  the  point  of  the  pinion ; 
another  skewer  through  the  body  of  the 
bird. 

TURKEY  WITH  TRUFFLES.  — Take 
two  pounds  of  truffles,  brush  them  well, 
skin  them,  and  chop  them  fine.  Take  all 
the  fat  you  can  find  in  the  turkey ; put  in  a 
saucepan  a piece  of  butter,  the  truffles,  salt, 
and  spices;  let  them  stew  about  ten  mi- 
nutes; add  the  parings  of  the  truffles 
chopped,  and  the  fat  of  the  turkey  pounded, 
and  some  bacon  also  pounded.  Put  all  this 
into  the  turkey  to  stiifl  it,  taking  care  to 
close  it  well,  so  that  the  stuffing  should  not 
escape.  Roast  the  turkey,  and  serve  it 
with  truffles  warm  or  stewed.  It  must  stew 
gently  in  some  stock  which  will  serve  for 
the  same,  and  which  you  thicken  with  flour 
browned  in  butter  and  the  parings  of  the 
truffles. 

TURKEY  EGGS,  TO  HnESS.-Though  of 
a large  size,  they  are  delicate  in  flavour,  and 
are  equally  valuable  for  the  breakfast- table, 
cooked  simply  in  the  shell,  or  for  compound- 
ing any  of  the  dishes  for  which  hen’s  eggs, 
are  commonly  in  request.  They  make  super- 
excellent  sauce,  omelettes,  custards,  and  pud- 
dings ; and  are  especially  to  be  recommended 
poached,  or  served  by  any  other  of  the 
following  receipts.  Those  of  the  smallest 
size  and  palest  colour,  which  are  the  eggs  of 
the  young  birds,  are  the  best  adapted  for 
serving  boiled  in  the  shells  ; they  are  some- 
times almost  white.  Those  of  the  full- 
.grown  turkeys  are  thickly  speckled,  of  a deep 
tawny  hue  or  fawn  colour.  Six  minutes 
will  render  the  whites  firm;  four  minutes 
will  poach  them. 

TURKEYS,  TO  Rear.  — When  turkey 
chicks  first  come  I'orth,  they  are  extremely 
weak,  and  much  as.siduous  care  is  necessary 
to  rear  them.  The  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  remove  them  to  a situation  where 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
which  at  first  are  too  powerful  for  them.  A 
\voody  place  is  the  most  suitable  to  their 
natural  habits.  Nothing  is  so  destructive 
to  tliem  as  rain,  from  which  they  must  be 
protected.  When  young  turkeys  acciden- 
tally get  wet,  they  should  be  brought  into  a 
house,  caref  ully  dried  by  applying  soft  towels 
to  them  and  placed  near  a fire,  and  fed  upon 
bread  which  has  been  mixed  with  a small 
proportion  of  ground  pepper  or  ginger.  It 
should  be  made  up  in  the  form  of  small  peas. 
If  the  bread  is  too  dry  for  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  moistened  with  a little  sweet  milk. 
Sliould  the  turkey-poults  refuse  to  eat  it,  a 
few  of  these  pellets  may  be  forced  down 
their  throats.  Even  heavy  dews  prove 
destructive  to  them,  and  frost  is  no  less 
injurious  in  its  effects.  These  must,  there- 
fore, be  most  carefully  guarded  against 
when  the  hens  incubate  in  March  or  early  in 
April.  Dry  and  sandy  situations  are  most 
congenial  for  breeding  turkeys,  and  espe- 
cially elevated  situations,  where  large  woods 
are  contiguous.  A male  turkey  is  sufficient 
for  twelve  or  sixteen  females,  although  the 
former  number  is  probably  the  safest  to 
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prevent  sterility  in  the  eggs,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  of  turkeys. 
E^^'s  should  never  be  intrusted  to  tlie  care 
of  a female  until  she  is  at  least  two  years 
of  age ; and  hen  s may  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  incubation  till  they  reach  tlieir  tenth  year. 
The  largest  and  strongest  hen’s  eggs  sliould 
be  kept  for  this  purpose.  During  the  time 
the  hen  is  sitting  it  becomes  necessary  to 
place  food  near  her,  as  otherwise,  from  her 
assiduity,  they  may  be  starved  to  death,  as 
turkey-hens  seldom  move  from  their  nest 
during  the  whole  time  of  incubation.  Where 
farmers  rear  turkeys  in  great  numbers,  tliey 
do  not  indulge  the  hen  by  allowing  her  to 
sit  as  soon  as  she  has  done  laying,  but  keep 
them  from  her  until  all  the  other  hens  have 
ceased  to  lay,  as  it  is  of  consequence  that 
they  should  all  be  hatched  about  one  time. 
When  turkey-hens  are  uneasy  during  this  in- 
terval, they  may  be  indulged  with  hen’s  eggs. 
When  they  have  all  ceased  to  lay,  each  of 
them  is  provided  with  a nest  ranged  close  to 
the  wall,  in  a barn  or  other  convenient  place, 
and  each  is  supplied  with  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  of  her  own  eggs.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  then  closed,  and  only  opened  once 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  the  admission 
of  air,  and  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
hens.  They  are  taken  oil’  their  nest,  fed  and 
replaced,  and  again  shut  up.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  the  person  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  birds,  examines 
all  the  eggs,  and  removes  those  that  are 
addled,  feeds  the  hens,  and  does  not  again 
disturb  them  till  the  poults  have  emerged 
from  their  shells  and  have  become  perfectly 
dry,  from  the  heat  of  the  parent  bird ; as  to 
be  subjected  to  cold  at  this  time  would  cer- 
tainly kill  them.  When  the  young  birds  are 
thoroughly  dried,  two  of  the  broods  are 
joined  together,  and  the  care  of  them  in- 
trusted to  a single  hen ; and  those  which 
have  been  deprived  of  their  offspring  are 
again  placed  on  hen’s  or  duck’s  eggs,  and 
subjected  a second  time  to  the  tedious  opera- 
tion of  incubation,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  bring  out  thirty  eggs. 
We  cannot  recommend  this  practice  in  point 
of  humanity;  for  the  poor  hens,  when  they 
have  accomplished  their  second  sitting,  are 
literally  reduced  to  skin  aud  bone,  and  fre- 
quently so  weak  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
walk.  As  before  hinted,  great  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  young  poults ; besides 
warmth,  proper  food,  and  shade,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  a pure  running  stream  the  better, 
as  they  drink  a great  deal,  and  nothing  is 
of  greater  importance  to  their  being  success- 
fully reared  than  fresh  drink.  They  must 
be  also  carefully  protected  fromstronggusts 
of  wind,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
a thunder-storm,  should  be  immediately 
taken  into  a house.  They  should  get  no 
food  for  twenty-four  hours  after  they  leave 
their  eggs.  Their  first  food  should  be  hard- 
boiled  eggs  finely  chopped,  and  mixed  with 
crumbs  of  bread.  Curd  is  also  an  excellent 
food  for  them.  When  they.are  about  a week 
old,  boiled  peas  and  minced  scallion  are 
given  to  them.  If  eggs  are  continued,  the 
shells  should  be  minced  down  with  their 
food  to  assist  digestion,  or  some  very  coarse 


sand  or  minute  pebbles.  They  should  be 
led  thrice  a day,  and  as  they  get  older  a 
mixture  of  lettuce-milk  will  be  lound  bene- 
licial,  together  with  minced  nettles.  Barley 
boiled  in  milk  is  another  excellent  food  at 
this  period,  and  then  oats  boiled  in  milk, 
in  short,  the  constitution  of  young  turkeys 
requires  at  all  ages  every  kind  of  stimulating 
food.  When  about  three  weeks  old,  their 
meat  should  consist  of  a mixture  of  minced 
lettuce,  nettles,  curdled  milk,  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  eggs,  bran,  and  dried  camomile ; 
but  when  all  these  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained, part  of  them  must  be  used.  Fennel 
and  wild  endive,  with  all  plants  which  are 
of  a tonic  character,  may  be  safely  given  to 
them.  Too  much  lettuce,  however,  has  been 
found  to  be  Injurious.  When  poults  are 
about  a month  old,  they  should  be'  turned  out 
along  with  their  parent  bird  into  the  fields 
or  plantations,  where  they  will  find  sufficient 
food  for  themselves.  Grass,  worms,  all 
kinds  of  insects,  and  snails  are  their  favourite 
food,  and  nature  dictates  to  them  such  vege- 
tables as  are  conducive  to  their  general  health. 
As  their  feet  are  at  first  very  tender,  and 
subject  to  inflammation  from  the  pricking  of 
nettles  and  thistles,  they  ought  to  be  rubbed 
with  spirits,  which  has  the  efl'ect  of  harden- 
ing the  skins  and  fortifying  them  against 
these  plants.  The  glandulous  fleshy  parts 
and  barbels  of  their  heads  begin  to  develope 
when  they  are  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
old.  This  is  a critical  period  with  the  poults, 
and  unusual  care  must  be  bestowed  on  them, 
as  they  now  become  weak,  aud  often  sickly. 
A little  brine  mixed  with  their  food  will  be 
found  very  beneficial,  or  spirits  much  diluted 
with  water.  A paste  made  of  fennel,  pepper, 
hemp-seed,  and  parsley,  has  beeu  found  an 
excellent  remedy  when  afflicted  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  wattles,  to  which  they  are 
liable  when  growing.  They  are  very  subject 
to  this  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  broken 
or  changeable  at  the  time  these  tubercles 
are  growing.  These  parts  swell  and  grow 
very  red,  which  frequently  proves  fatal  to 
them.  If,  therefore,  such  be  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  this  critical  period,  the  paste 
above  recommended  should  be  given  al- 
though they  are  perfectly  healthy,  and 
it  will  be  found  an  excellent  preventive. 
"When  the  inflammation  becomes  very  great, 
recourse  is  often  had  to  bleeding  in  the 
axillary  vein,  which  frequently  efi'ects 
their  recovery.  Soon  after  the  turkey- 
poults  have  acquired  their  first  feathers, 
they  are  liable  to  a disease  which  is  very 
fatal  to  them  if  not  attended  to.  This  dis- 
temper produces  great  debility,  and  the  birds 
appear  languid  and  drooping,  and  almost 
totally  neglect  their  food.  Their  tail  and 
wing  feathers  assume  a whitish  appearance, 
and  their  plumage  has  a bristled  aspect. 
This  is  occasioned  by  a disease  in  two  or 
three  of  the  rump-feathers.  On  examina- 
tion, the  tubes  of  these  will  be  found  filled 
with  blood.  The  only  remedy  for  this  dis- 
ease is  to  pluck  them  out,  when  the  bird 
will  speedily  acquire  its  wonted  health  and 
spirits.  In  fattening  turkeys  for  the  table, 
various  methods  are  resorted  to.  Some  feed 
them  on  barley-meal  mixed  with  skim-milk, 
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and  confine  them  to  a coop  during  thia  time ; 
others  merely  confine  ttiem  to  a house;  while 
a third  class  allow  them  to  run  quite  at 
liberty,  which  latter  practice,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  those  on  whose  judgment  we 
can  most  rely,  is  by  far  the  best  method. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  feed  them 
abundantly  before  they  are  allowed  to  range 
about  in  the  morning;  and  a meal  should 
also  be  prepared  for  them  at  mid-day,  to 
which  they  will  generally  repair  homewards 
of  their  own  accord.  They  should  be  fed  at 
night,  before  roosting,  with  oatraeai  and 
skim- milk;  and  a day  or  two  previous  to 
their  being  killed,  they  should  get  oats  ex- 
clusively. AVe  have  found  i'rom  experience 
that  when  turkeys  are  purchased  for  the 
table,  and  cooped  up,  they  will  neverincrease 
in  bulk,  however  plentifully  they  may  be 
supplied  with  food  and  fresh  water;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  very  liable  to  lose  flesh. 
When  feeding  them  for  use,  a change  of 
food  will  also  be  found  beneficial.  Boiled 
carrots  and  Swedish  turnips,  or  potatoes 
mixed  with  a little  barley  or  oatmeal,  will 
be  greedily  taken  by  them.  A cruel  method 
is  practised  by  some  to  render  turkeys  very 
fat,  which  is  termed  cramming.  This  is 
done  by  forming  a paste  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
flour,  minced  suet,  and  sweet  milk,  or  even 
cream,  made  into  small  balls  about  the  bulk 
of  a marble,  and  passed  over  the  throat 
after  full  voluntary  meals. 

TURMERIC.— Under  this  term  are  com- 
prised many  species  of  the  curcuma  genus  of 
plants.  Of  the  broad- leaved  turmeric,  the 
tubers  are  aromatic,  and  are  used  by  the 
Hindoos,  not  only  as  a stimulating  condi- 
ment and  a medicine,  but  as  a perlume.  Its 
sensible  properties  are  much  like  those  of 
ginger,  but  not  so  powerful.  It  is  employed 
in  the  East  in  cases  of  disease,  as  colic, 
cramp,  torpor,  &c.,  where  stimulants  are 
required.  It  is  a native  of  Bengal,  China, 


and  various  other  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the 
Asiatic  islands.  Some  of  the  other  species 
yield  a kind  of  ginger,  and  some  a kind  of 
arrow-root.  The  common  turmeric  is  occa- 
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sionally  wild,  and  it  is  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  China,  Java,  Malacca,  and  iir 
Bengal,  prospering  in  a moist  but  not 
swampy  soil.  The  Chinese  sort  is  most 
esteemed,  rather  on  account  of  its  superior 
richness  in  colouring  matter  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Two  varieties  are  found  in 
commerce  — the  round  turmeric  and  long 
turmeric.  Turmeric  possesses  an  acrid  vola- 
tile oil,  giving  it  aromatic  qualities  which 
render  it  uselul  in  languid  habits,  where 
digestion  is  difficult  and  circulation  slow. 
It  is  of  some  importance  as  a dye;  but  it  is 
as  a condiment,  both  in  the  East  and  in  this 
country,  that  it  merits  notice,  as  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  all  curry  powders  and  curry 
paste. 

TURNIP,  Culture  or.— The  varieties  of 
turnip  commonly  grown  may  be  arranged 
as  whites  or  yellows.  Of  white  turnips,  by 
far  the  best  and  most  generally  cultivated  is 
the  globe.  Of  yellow  turnips,  there  are  the 
field  or  Aberdeen  yellow,  which  is  more 
hardy  than  the  globe,  and  answers  well  for 
sueceeding  that  variety  in  spring.  The 
choice  of  sorts  may  be  considered  as  limited 
to  the  white  globe,  yellow,  and  Swedish, 
according  as  early,  middling,  or  late  supplies 
are  wanted.  The  preparation  of  the  land 
for  the  turnip  crop  is  a matter  of  consi- 
derable importance.  Immediately  after 
harvest,  the  land  should  be  deep  ploughed, 
and  care  be  taken  that  no  water  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  surface.  In  the  following 
spring,  after  the  sowing  of  the  spring  corn, 
the  land  being  sufficiently  dry,  the  prepara- 
tion must  be  resumed ; that  will  be  in  the 
latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  land  must  then  be  cross-ploughed,  and 
well  worked  over  with  the  harrows  in  every 
direction,  to  thoroughly  clean  it.  The  land 
having  been  thoroughly  prepared  and  re- 
duced to  a fine  even  tilth,  it  is  formed  into 


drills,  or  single-out  ridglets,  from  twenty- 
seveu  to  thirty  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 


The  manure  is  then  brought  in  single-horse 
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carta,  and  evenly  placed  at  the  bottoms 
or  the  furrows.  This  being  done,  a double 
mould-  board  plough  splits  the  ridge  between 
the  lurrowa  and  covers  the  manure,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  A light  roller,  which 
covers  the  driiis,  and,  therefore  passes 
twice  over  the  same  ground,  is  then  passed 
over  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  to  flatten  and 
compress  them ; the  seed  is  then  sown  by 
means  of  a small  seed  barrow  drill  attached 


to  it.  It  is  a very  simple  machine,  and 
works  very  well.  A box,  supported  on  two 
wheels,  contains  the  seed,  and  revolving  in 
it  is  a small  brush  similar  to  a seed  machine. 
The  brush  forces  the  seed  through  a small 
perforated  plate ; a coulter,  moving  in  front, 
opens  a small  drill,  into  which  the  seed  falls ; 
the  earth  is  then  raked  over  the  seed  by  a 
forked  piece  of  iron  or  a link  of  a chain. 
Enough  seed  should  always  be  sown  to 
allow  for  the  frequent  loss  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  other  contingencies.  About 
two  pounds  to  an  acre  will  be  enough. 
After  the  sowing  is  completed,  the  plants 
generally  make  their  appearance  in  about 
ten  days  or  a fortnight,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  they  are  in  rough 
leaf,  and  about  three  Inches  high,  the 
process  of  horse-hoeing  commences,  to 
destroy  any  weeds  that  may  have  come 
up  two  or  three  days  afterwards  ; they  are 
then  hand-hoed,  and  pieced  out  into  spaces 
about  ten  inches  or  a loot  apart.  Alter 
that  they  must  be  singied ; that  is,  out 
of  every  bunch  of  plants  left  when  pieced 
off,  the  strongest  must  be  selected  and 
allowed  to  remain;  the  rest  are  pulled 
up.  This  operation  must  be  carefuily  done, 
and  the  earth  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  left.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  again 
appear,  the  hoe  must  be  again  at  work,  and 
again,  if  necessary,  uutil  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  plant  quite  cover  the  ground.  When 
the  bulbs  are  well  formed,  or  bottled,  as  it 
is  called,  a double  mould-board  plough  is 
passed  between  the  rows  to  earth  them  well 
up ; but  this  must  not  be  done  to  excess,  as 
the  deep  furrows  are  inconvenient  when  the 
sheep  are  feeding.  The  culture  of  the  turnip 
is  then  concluded.  Towards  the  end  of 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  the  pastures  faii,  the  turnips  may 
be  used  for  food,  either  as  food  for  sheep  on 
the  ground  where  they  grew,  or  they  may  be 
carried  on.  to  pasture  lands,  or  to  the  home- 


stead for  other  stock ; or  they  may  be  stored 
for  after  use.  If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted, 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  field  before 
the  frost  touches  them.  When  sheep  are  to 
be  fed,  the  turnips  are  either  pulled  up  by 
the  hand,  and  carried  away,  as  wanted,  into 
the  fields  in  which  the  sheep  are  kept,  and 
there  spread  regularly  upon  the  ground ; or 
more  frequently  and  economically,  the  sheep 
are  at  once  driven  into  the  fields  of  turnips, ' 
and  suffered  to  consume  the  roots  as  they 
stand.  In  this  case,  the  animals  are  not 
suffered  to  range  oimr  the  whole  field,  at 
first,  but  are  confined  to  a space  of  an  acre 
or  more,  by  means  of  nets,  or  a series  of 
moveable  rails  or  hurdles.  When  the  sheep 
have  eaten  the  roots  very  nearly,  the  rem- 
nant in  the  ground  may  be  picked  up  by 
a turnip-picker,  such  as  seen  in  the  accom- 


panying figure.  By  its  mode  of  action,  the 
top  root  of  the  turnip  is  cut  through,  and 
the  sheil  separated  from  the  ground  at  one 
stroke.  The  turnip  crop  is  liable  to  a variety 
of  casualties,  more  especially  in  the  early 
state  of  its  growth,  either  from  want  of 
moisture  when  the  seed  germinates,  or 
afterwards  from  the  attacks  of  the  turnip- 
fly,  a species  of  beetle  that  attacks  the  young 
plants.  It  is  considered  safe  from  this  when 
the  leaves  appear  rough.  A vigorous 
growth,  therefore,  is  the  most  likely  thing 
to  escape  its  rav^es.  There  are  often  in- 
sects that  attack  the  plants  in  its  later 
stages,  but  not  so  frequently.  They  are  also 
sul^ect  to  a species  of  blight  or  canker, 
which  prevents  their  growing.  The  roots, 
instead  of  enlarging,  form  excrescences,  and 
are  distasteful  to  cattle.  A maggot  is 
formed  in  them  when  they  begin  to  decay. 
This  destructive  disease  is  well  known,  and 
is  generally  called  “fingers  and  toes.”  If  it 
appears  very  prevalent  in  a particular 
locality,  it  is  better  to  substitute  some  other 
crop  for  a time,  and  it  will  disappear  en- 
tirely. Previous  to  turnips  being  stored, 
the  tap-root  and  top  leaves  must  be  removed ; 
but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  bulb.  Turnips 
may  be  stored  either  in  covered  buildings, 
iu  pits,  or  in  heaps  ; the  latter  plan  is  pre- 
ferred. The  heaps  should  be  about  eight 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  of  any  length,  and 
piled  as  high  as  they  will  stand ; the  heap 
is  then  thatched  with  straw,  and  secured 
with  straw  ropes.  Taking  up  aud  replacing 
is  a mode  by  which  turnips  have  been  pre- 
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served  by  some  growers.  The  mode  is  to 
cart  the  turnips  Irom  the  field  where  they 
grow  to  a piece  of  ground  near  the  farm 
offices,  before  the  winter  rains  set  in,  when, 
the  tap-root  being  cut  off,  the  plants  are  set 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  an  upright 
position,  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can 
stand,  when  they  keep  mucli  better  than  in 
a store  during  the  whole  season.  The  advan- 
tages of  having  them  quite  close  to  the 
homestead,  in  place  of  bringing  them,  most 
probably,  from  a distant  part  of  the  farm  in 
wet  or  stormy  weather,  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  justify  the  practice.  To  raise 
turnip  seed,  the  usual  mode  is  to  select  the 
most  approved  speeimens  of  the  variety  to 
be  raised  at  the  season  when  they  are  full 
grown  ; and  either  to  remove  all  others  from 
the  field,  and  leave  them  to  start  into  flower- 
stems  next  year,  or  to  transplant  them  to 
a place  by  themselves,  where  they  will  be 
secure  from  the  farina  of  other  plants  of 
their  genus.  In  cither  case,  they  must  be 
protected  by  earthing  up  from  the  winter’s 
frosts  and  rains,  and,  in  the  ripening  season, 
from  the  birds. 

TURNIP  CUTTER. — When  cattle  are  fed 
off  turnips,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  turnip 
in  order  to  avoid  waste,  and  to  render  it 


more  readily  eatable.  For  this  purpose,  a 
turnip  cutter,  such  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
is  called  into  use.  A similar  kind  of  imple- 
ment, known  as  the  turnip  sheer,  is  also 
much  used,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  It  is  easily  moved  from  place 


to  place  on  two  small  wheels,  drawn  along 
by  msADs  ot  two  h&iidl63.  It  is  sufficiently 
effective  to  supply  sliced  turnips  to  a small 
flock  of  sheep,  and  is  particularly  convenient 
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for  use  where  a few  sheep  are  placed  by 
themselves,  such  as  tups  in  the  corner  of  a 
grass  field,  or  ewes  in  a paddock  at  the 
period  of  lambing.  The  instrument  consists 
of  a wooden  frame,  supporting  a trough, 
together  with  the  cutting  apparatus.  The 
frame  is  formed  of  four  posts,  spreading  a 
little  below.  Each  part  is  connected  by 
cross- rails,  and  they  are  connected  longi- 
tudinally by  the  bars,  which  form  also  the 
handles  of  the  wheelbarrow;  being  bolted 
to  the  posts  at  a suitable  height  for  that 
purpose.  A pair  of  wheels,  of  cast  iron, 
fitted  to  an  iron  axle,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
front  parts,  gives  it  the  couveuiency  of  a 
wheelbarrow.  The  trough,  into  which  the 
turnips  are  laid  for  cutting,  has  a sloping 
continuation  in  front  of  the  cutters,  for 
throwing  off  the  sliced  turnips.  The  cutting 
apparatus  consists  of  a grooved  frame  of 
iron,  in  which  the  compound  cutter  moves 
up  and  down  by  means  of  the  lever  handle. 
A forked  support  is  bolted  by  a pin  to 
the  further  side  of  the  wooden  frame,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fork  a swing  link  is 
jointed.  The  lower  end  of  the  link  is  jointed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  which  is 
likewise  forked,  Ibrming  its  fulcrum ; and 
the  gridiron  cutter  is  also  jointed  by  its 
top  bar  to  the  lever.  While  the  point,  there- 
fore, of  the  cutter  moves  in  a parallel  line, 
by  its  confinement  of  the  grooves  in  the 
frame,  the  fulcrum  is  allowed  to  vibrate  on 
the  joint  of  the  swing  link,  thus  allowing 
an  easy  vertical  motion  to  the  cutter  through 
the  full  range  of  its  stroke. 

TURNIP  PIE. — Season  some  mutton 
chops  with  salt  and  pepper,  reserving  the 
ends  of  the  neck  bones  to  lay  over  the 
turnips,  which  must  be  cut  into  small  dice, 
and  put  on  the  chops.  Add  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  also  a sliced  onion,  if 
approved,  and  cover  with  a crust. 

TURNIP  SOUP.— Take  from  a knuckle  of 
veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  into  cut- 
lets, and  stew  the  remainder  in  five  pints  of 
water,  with  an  onion,  a bundle  of  herbs,  and 
a blade  of  mace.  Cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
simmer  over  a slow  fire  four  or  five  hours. 
Strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till  the  next  day. 
Then  take  the  fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and 
simmer  it  with  turnips,  cut  into  small  dice, 
till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Before  serving,  thicken  with  flour  and 
cream. 

TURNIP  TOPS,  TO  Boil.  — Gather 
young  turnip  tops  in  the  spring;  wash  and 
drain  well ; put  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  a little  salt;  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  a little  longer ; then  take  them 
out,  and  serve  plain  after  draining  them ; 
or  chop  them  fine,  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

TURNIP  WINE. — Take  a large  number 
of  turnips  ; pare  and  slice  them ; then  place 
in  a cider  press,  and  obtain  all  the  juice  you 
can.  To  every  gallon  of  juice  add  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  and  half  a pint  of 
brandy.  Pour  into  a cask,  but  do  not  bung 
until  it  has  done  working;  then  bung  it 
close  for  three  months,  and  draw  off  into 
another  cask.  When  it  is  fine,  bottle  and 
cork  well. 
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TUIlNIl’S  BOIIjED.— Pare  tliera,  taking 
care  to  remove  all  the  inner  rind,  put  them 
into  the  saucepan  with  the  meat  you  are 
cooking,  either  whole  or  cut  in  halves ; 
young  turnips  will  require  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  if  they  are  middle-aged,  one 
hour  and  a quarter.  Old  ones  should  never 
be  used  when  they  are  to  be  eaten  witli  the 
meat,  for  they  are  stringy  and  bitter; 
indeed,  they  should  be  cautiously  used  even 
for  soup, 

TUltNIPS  MA-SHED. — When  they  are 
boiled  quite  tender,  squeeze  them  as  dry  as 
possible  between  two  trenchers,  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  mash  them  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  rub  them  through  a cullender, 
add  a little  bit  of  butter,  keep  stirring  them 
till  the  butter  is  melted  and  well  mixed  with 
them,  and  they  are  ready  for  table. 

TURNIPS  STEWED.— After  they  have 
been  washed,  wiped  quite  dry,  and  pared, 
slice  the  turnips  nearly  half  au  inch  thick, 
and  divide  them  into  dice.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  for  each  half-pound  of  the 
turnips,  put  them  in  as  flat  as  they  can  be, 
and  stew  them  very  gently  indeed,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour. 
Add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper 
when  they  are  half  done.  When  tlius  pre- 
pared, they  may  be  dished  in  the  centre  of 
fried  or  nicely  boiled  mutton  cutlets,  or 
served  by  themselves. 

TURNIPS,  TO  Preserve.— The  best  way 
is  to  stack  them  up  in  straw  in  the  following 
manner:— One  load  of  any  sort  of  dry 
straw  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  fifty  tons 
weight.  Pull  up  the  turnips,  top  and  tail 
them,  then  throw  them  in  a sort  of  windrow, 
and  let  them  lie  a few  days  to  dry.  First 
place  a layer  of  straw  next  the  ground,  and 
upon  it  a layer  of  turnips  about  half  a yard 
thick,  then  another  layer  of  straw,  so  go  on 
alternately  with  a layer  of  straw  and  a layer 
of  turnips  ; every  layer  grows  narrower,  till 
it  comes  to  a point  at  the  top,  like  a sugar- 
loaf.  The  last  layer  must  be  straw,  wliich 
serves  to  keep  all  dry.  You  must  observe 
always  when  you  have  laid  a layer  of  turnips, 
to  stroke  or  lap  over  the  ends  of  the  under 
layer  of  straw,  in  order  to  keep  them  close 
or  from  tumbling  out.  The  heap  should  be 
as  large  as  a hay-cock;  the  tops  may  be 
given  to  sheep  or  cattle  as  they  are  cut  oil'. 

TURNOVER.  — Roll  some  paste  out 
quickly,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces,  about  five  inches  wide.  Lay 
a small  quantity  of  any  kind  of  preserved 
fruit,  jam,  or  marmalade  on  them,  double 
them  over,  and  cut  them  into  squares, 
triangles,  crescents,  or  any  shape  you  like, 
closing  them  very  neatly  by  wetting  and 
pinching  them  at  the  sides.  Lay  them,  with 
paper,  on  a baking  tin,  ice  them  the  same 
as  pies  and  tarts,  and  bake  them  about 
twenty  minutes,  taking  care  not  to  discolour 
the  icing.  The  following  makes  a good 
paste  for  fruit  turnovers.  Rub  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  in  one  pound  of  flour, 
make  a hole  in  the  middle,  and  put  in  a little 
water,  two  yolks  and  one  white  of  egg, 
work  them  all  up  to  a proper  consistency 
and  roll  out  for  use. 


lURPENlTNK. — A substance  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  an  exudation  from  different 
species  of  pines.  Common  turpentine  is 
the  fluid  resinous  exudation  from  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  others  of  the  pine  tribe.  From  this 
the  valuable  oil  of  turpentine  or  spirits  of 
turpentine,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
obtained  by  distillation,  the  dry  substance 
which  remains  constituting  the  resin.  Oil 
or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  a valuable  remedy 
either  e.xternaliy  or  internally.  In  the 
former  case,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  by  means 
of  cloths  soaked  in  it,  it  is  a powerful 
counter-irritant,  acting  like  mustard,  and 
sometimes  even  blistering.  It  is  often 
employed  for  purposes  of  counter-irritation 
in  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  abdomen. 
When  thus  used  it  should  be  warmed,  by 
placing  the  pot  or  bottle  containing  the 
turpentine  in  hot  water.  In  rlieumatic 
affections,  lumbago,  sciatica,  &c.,  turpentine 
is  a valuable  addition  in  liniments.  Inter- 
nally it  acts  as  a remedy  for  renal  com- 
plaints, for  worms,  hemorrhage,  &c. 

TURTLE  SOUP. — Hang  up  the  turtle, 
the  night  before  it  is  to  be  dressed,  cut  off 
its  head,  or  a weight  may  be  placed  on  its 
back,  to  make  it  extend  itsell,  alter  which 
cut  off  its  head  and  fins.  In  the  former 
case  it  must  bleed  freely.  When  dead,  cut 
the  belly  part  clean  off,  sever  the  fins  at  the 
point,  take  away  the  white  meat,  and  put  it 
into  spring  water.  Draw,  cleanse,  and 
wash  the  entrails,  scald  the  tins,  the  head, 
and  the  belly  shells;  saw  the  shell  about 
two  inches  deep  all  round,  scald  and  cut  it 
in  pieces  ; put  the  shell,  head,  and  fins  into 
a pan,  cover  them  with  veal  stock,  add 
shallots,  thyme,  savory,  marjoram,  parsley, 
a little  basil,  cloves,  mace,  and  a nutmeg; 
cliop  the  herbs,  and  ponnd  the  spice  very 
tine,  stew  it  till  tender,  then  take  out  the 
meat,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve. 
Cut  the  tins  in  three  pieces,  and  take  all  the 
brown,  as  the  meat  is  called,  from  the  bones, 
and  out  it  in  neat  square  pieces.  Melt  butter 
in  a stewpan,  and  put  the  white  meat  to  it, 
simmer  it  gently  till  nearly  done,  then  take 
it  out  of  the  liquor,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a goose’s  egg.  Cover  the  bowels, 
lungs,  heart,  &c„  with  veal  stock ; add  herbs 
and  spices  as  before,  and  stew  them  till 
tender.  The  liver  must  be  boiled  by  itself, 
being  bitter,  and  not  improving  the  colour 
of  the  other  entrails,  which  should  be  kept 
as  white  as  possible.  The  entrails  being 
done,  taken  up,  and  cut  in  pieces,  strain  the 
liquor  through  a sieve.  Melt  a pound  of 
butter  in  a stewpan  large  enough  to  hold  all 
tile  meat;  stir  in  half  a pound  of  flour,  put 
yi  the  liquor,  and  stir  the  whole  till  well 
mixed.  Make  a number  of  forcemeat  balls. 
Put  to  the  whole  three  pints  of  Madeira,  a 
high  seasoning  of  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and 
the  juice  of  two  lemons.  The  deep  shell 
must  be  baked,  whether  filled  or  not,  as  the 
meat  must  be  either  browned  in  the  oven  or 
with  a hot  iron.  The  shell  being  thus  filled, 
the  remainder  is  to  be  served  in  tureens.  In 
filling  up  the  shells  and  tureens,  a little  fat 
should  be  put  at  the  bottom,  the  lean  in  the 
centre,  and  eggs  and  forcemeat  balls,  with 
part  of  the  entrails,  on  the  top. 
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TWELFTH-CAKE.  — Two  pounds  of 
sifted  flour,  two  pounds  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
two  pounds  of  butter,  eighteen  eggs,  four 
pounds  of  currants,  haif  a pound  of 
almonds  blanched  and  chopped,  half  a 
pound  of  citron,  one  pound  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon-peel  cut  into  thin  slices, 
a large  nutmeg  grated,  half  an  ounce  of 
ground  allspice ; ground  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  coriander,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  each,  and  a gill  of  brandy.  Put  the 
butter  into  a stewpan,  in  a*  warm  place, 
work  it  into  a smooth  cream  with  the  hand, 
and  mix  it  with  the  sugar  and  spice  in  a 
pan  (or  on  a paste  board)  for  some  time, 
then  break  in  the  eggs  by  degrees,  and  beat 
it  at  least  twenty  minutes ; stir  in  the 
brandy,  and  then  the  flour,  and  work  it 
a little,  add  the  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
almonds,  and  mix  all  together  tightly  ; have 
ready  a hoop  cased  with  paper  on  a baking 
plate,  put  in  the  mixture,  smooth  it  on  the 
top  with  your  hand  dipped  in  milk,  put  the 
plate  on  another,  with  saw -dust  between, 
to  prevent  the  bottom  from  colouring  too 
much  ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven  four  hours  or 
more,  and  when  nearly  cold  ice  it.  If  made 
in  cold  weather,  the  eggs  should  be  broken 
into  a pan,  and  set  into  another  filled  with 
hot  water,  likewise  the  fruit,  sweetmeats, 
and  almonds,  laid  in  a warm  place  ; other- 
wise it  may  chill  the  butter,  and  cause  the 
cake  to  be  heavy. 

Flour,  2lbs.  ; sugar,  2lbs. ; butter, 
2lbs. ; eggs,  la ; currants,  4lbs.  ; almonds, 
^Ib. ; citron,  Jib. ; orange  and  lemon-peel, 
lib. ; nutmeg,  1 ; allspice,  Joz. ; cinnamou, 
mace,  ginger,  coriander,  Joz.  each  ; brandy, 
1 gill. 

TYPHUS,  on  NERVOUS  FEVER.— 
This  disease,  sometimes  denominated  jail, 
hospital,  or  camp  fever,  is  usually  divided 
into  two  varieties,  typhus  mitior,  or  low  ner- 
vous lever,  and  typhus  gravior,  or  putrid 
fever  ; both  forma  being  highly  contagious. 

Mild  typhus,  or  low  nervous  /ever.— This  dis- 
ease is  indicated  by  lassitude,  depression  of 
spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  cold  chills,  and  hot 
flushes,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs, 
nausea,  and  sometimes  sickness,  confusion 
of  ideas,  difficult  and  anxious  respiration, 
pulse  weak,  small,  and  quick,  occasionally 
intermittent.  The  tongue,  at  first  moist 
and  white,  becomes  coated  with  a dark 
brownish  fur,  and  when  protruded,  is  at- 
tacked with  tremor.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  heat  on  the  surface  increases, 
the  tongue  becoming  dry,  hard,  and  brown, 
or  unnaturally  red ; the  mind  grows  more 
confused,  and  the  ideas  stiil  more  dis-asso- 
ciated,  a low  muttering  delirium  sooner  or 
later  supervening,  attended  with  flushed 
face  and  redness  of  tlie  eyes,  with  more  or 
less  of  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  : 
at  the  same  time  all  the  secretions  are  sup- 
pressed, and  the  skin  feels  hot  and  dry.  In 
severe  cases,  all  the  symptoms  become  ex- 
aggerated, and  a deep  coma  terminates  the 
case.  The  predisposing  causes  of  typhus  are 
either  a delicate  and  nervous  state  of  body, 
strong  depressing  emotions  of  the  mind, 
impure  air,  and  bad  living,  or  exposure  to 
great  heats  and  colds.  The  direct  or  imme- 
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diate  cause  is  contagion.  In  the  treatment  of 
typhus,  as  in  all  other  fevers,  the  first  object 
of  the  physician  is  to  reduce  the  heat  and 
febrile  symptoms,  by  unloading  the  stomach 
and  acting  on  the  bowels;  for  this  purpose 
an  emetic  of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  mixed 
in  a little  warm  water,  should  be  given  as 
early  as  possible,  and  the  vomiting  encou- 
raged by  frequent  draughts  of  warm  water. 
As  soon  as  the  emetic  has  ceased  to  act,  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  administered, 
and  if  necessary,  repeated  in  three  or  four 
hours;  and  when  the  bowels  have  been 
moderately,  but  sufficiently  acted  on,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  are 
to  be  given  every  six  hours.  Take  of — 

Solution  of  acetate  of 

ammonia 2 ounces 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  2 drachms 
Mint  water  ....  6 ounces 
Spirits  of  nitre  ...  2 draclims 
Antimonial  wine  ...  3 drachms 

Mix.  Should  the  heat  of  the  skin  continue 
unabated,  the  body  should  be  hastily  sponged 
with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and  the  patient 
returned  to  bed  undried.  As  bleeding  from 
the  system — unless  adopted  in  the  earliest 
stage— is  considered  very  questionable  prac- 
tice, any  excessive  action,  either  in  the  chest 
or  head,  must  be  met  by  locai  remedies, 
such  as  blisters  or  leeches.  The  head  should 
be  early  shaved,  or  the  hair  cut  close,  and 
the  scalp  kept  cool  by  bladders  of  pounded 
ice,  or  cold  evaporating  lotions,  such  as  the 
following.  Take  of — 

Sal  ammoniac  ....  3 drachms 
Camphor  water  . . . l pint 

Nitre 1 drachm 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Ether J ounce 

Linen  cloths  wetted  with  this,  are  to  be 
applied  frequently  to  the  scalp.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  head  is  kept  cool,  the 
feet  are  to  be  preserved  of  a steady  heat  by 
bottles  of  hot  water.  The  patient  is  to  be 
supplied  with  cold  drinks,  the  room  fre- 
quently and  well  ventilated,  and  sprinkled 
with  vinegar  or  chloride  of  lime.  In  the 
first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet  must  be 
particularly  mild  and  light,  such  as  farina- 
ceous foods ; but  as  soon  as  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  abates,  the  regimen  must  be 
altered,  and  the  patient  stimulated  by  a 
rictier  diet,  by  wine,  and  if  necessary,  spirits, 
to  resist  the  consequences  of  the  excessive 
debility  that  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  day 
usually  supervenes,  and  which,  ifnotresisted, 
would  eventuate  in  putrid  fever,  or  what  is 
known  as  typhus  gravior,  or  malignant  typhus. 
This,  though  frequently  a sequence  ot  the 
former  disease, is  very  often  a primary  affec- 
tion ; in  which  case  it  is  always  much  more 
sudden  than  the  other  form  of  typhus,  more 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and  infinitely  more 
severe  in  all  its  symptoms;  the  heat  of  the 
skin  is  greater,  the  anxiety  more  excessive, 
the  pains  in  the  back,  joints,  and  head  far 
more  acute ; the  tongue  dark  and  furred, 
the  pulse  quick,  small,  and  hard ; the  nausea 
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passes  into  retching-,  whicli  ends  in  bilious 
vomiting ; the  breath  becomes  liot  and  itetid, 
and  a biaokisli  brown  crust,  oailed  soriles, 
forms  on  the  lips,  teeth,  and  gums,  while  a 
prostrating  debility  attends  every  change. 
As  tlie  disease  advances,  blood  either  oozes 
from  the  gums  or  mouth,  or  is  effused  below 
the  cuticle  in  drops,  giving  rise  to  the  dark 
purple  spots,  called  patechice;  the  lace  be- 
comes sharp  and  withered,  a muttering 
delirium  follows,  the  tendons  of  the  wrist 
start  up,  and  the  patient  picks  at  the  bed 
clothes. 

Treatmml. — In  the  first  stage,  and  to  mo- 
derate the  fever,  the  same  treatment  re- 
commended in  the  former  disease  must  be 
adopted,  and  any  local  symptom  treated 
according  to  its  severity,  by  blisters,  leeches, 
or  lotion.  As,  however,  the  debility  is  the 
most  dangerous  evil  to  be  encountered,  food 
and  tonics  must  in  this  disease  very  early 
form  a great  and  important  part  of  the 
treatment;  and  considerable  judgment  is 
required  to  know  at  what  exact  period  of 
time  to  commence  the  dietetic  system.  ' Beef 
tea  or  strong  mutton  broth,  slightly  thick- 
ened with  a small  quantity  of  sago,  semo- 
lina, or  tapioca,  must  be  administered  in  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  at  a time  every  quarter 
of  an  hour ; and  -ndien  the  patient  is  too 
weak  to  help  himself,  or  becomes  uncon- 
scious from  the  nervous  state  of  the  head, 
the  mouth  must  be  opened  by  pressing  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  the  cheeks,  be- 
tween both  jaws,  till  the  muscular  rigidity 
is  overcome,  and  the  teeth  part  sufficiently 
in  front  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a 
spoon  ; and  the  same  amount  of  nourish- 
ment administered  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Concurrent  with  the  nourishment,  though 
at  different  times,  doses  of  the  following 
tonic  mixture  are  to  be  given  either  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  debility  or  prostration  existing. 
Take  of— 

Infusion  of  quassia  . 6|  ounces 

Aromatic  confection  . ^ drachm 

Compound  tincture  of 
valerian 2 drachms 

Mix,  and  add  ten  grains  of  quinine  dissolved 
in  half  an  ounoeof  water,  and  thirty  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
give  a tablespoonful  to  commence  with  for  a 
dose,  increasing  the  quantity,  according  to 
circumstances,  to  two  or  more  spoonfuls. 
The  debility  is  often  so  excessive,  though 
tonics  and  nourishment  are  freely  adminis- 
tered, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  at  the  same  time, 
to  rouse  the  system  from  the  state  of  pu- 
trescence into  which  it  is  frequently  lapsing. 
For  this  purpose,  ammonia,  camphor,  ether, 
opium,  wine,  and  brandy  are,  either  sepa- 
rately or  united  in  a mixture  or  draught,  the 
remedies  to  which  the  physician  looks  to 
save  his  patient  from  the  I'atal  prostration 
that  characterises  the  end  of  the  disease. 
When  the  pulse  is  hard  and  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  the  breathing  oppressed  and  difficult, 
much  thirst,  and  a Hushed  hot  skin,  as  a 
general,  but  not  invariable  rule,  stimulants 
are  inadmissible;  while  a moist  tongue,  a 


weak  compressible  pulse,  and  cold  extremi- 
ties, urgently  demand  their  use.  When  wine 
is  given,  it  should  be  either  as  strong  negus, 
or  neat  in  haif  glasses  at  a time;  the  spirits 
should  be  always  given  in  water,  either  alone 
or  with  fifteen  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  five 
of  ether  in  each  dose  of  about  a wineglaas- 
ful ; or  the  wine  and  brandy  may  be  admi- 
nistered separately,  and  alternated  with  a 
dose  of  the  following  mixture,  being  a 
combination  of  all  the  other  stimulants. 
Take  of—  • 

Camphor  water  ....  5 ounces 

Sal  volatile 1 drachm 

Laudanum l draclim 

Aromatic  tincture  ...  i ounce 
Ether,  spirits  of  ...  1 drachm 

Mix.  One  or  two  spoonfuls  to  be  taken 
either  every  two  or  four  hours.  The  bowels 
are  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a calomel  and 
colocynth  pill,  followed  by  a teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a tumbler  of  water ; 
and  all  the  local  remedies  advised  in  the 
former  disease  are,  as  the  symptoms  require, 
to  be  adopted  in  this ; the  body  sponged 
when  necessary,  the  room  well  ventilated, 
and  the  atmosphere  frequently  purified  by 
burnt  vinegar,  chloride  of  lime,  or  disinfect- 
ing liquids.  Saline,  effervescing,  or  acidu- 
lated drinks  are  to  be  given  frequently  ; and 
besides  the  diet  that  the  stage  of  the  disease 
may  demand,  iresh  ripe  fruits,  baked  apples 
or  pears,  may  be  eaten  at  any  time  when  the 
patient’s  appetite  enables  him  to  do  so.  In 
no  disease  is  the  after  treatment  during 
convalescence  more  difficult,  and  in  none 
does  it  demand  more  time,  care,  and  judg- 
ment, than  in  putrid  typhus. 


u. 


UDDER  AND  TONGUE  TIE.— Parboil 
a tongue  and  an  udder,  slice  them  tolerably 
thin,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Put  a puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  a dish, 
place  a layer  of  udder  and  tongue  at  the 
bottom,  then  some  stoned  raisins,  followed 
by  another  layer  of  udder  and  tongue  until 
the  dish  is  filled.  Cover  the  top  with  a 
crust,  bake  the  pie,  remove  it  from  the  oven, 
and  pour  in  the  following  sauce.  Beat  up 
some  yolks  of  eggs  with  vinegar,  white  wine, 
sugar,  and  butter.  Shake  them  over  the 
fire  till  on  the  point  of  boiling,  and  pour  it 
into  the  pie  just  previously  to  being  sent  to 
table. 

UDDER,  -WITH  Tongue.— After  cleaning 
the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  common  salt 
and  saltpetre  three  days,  then  boil  it,  and 
with  it  a fine  young  udder  with  some  fat  to 
it,  till  tolerably  tender ; then  tie  the  thick 
part  of  one  to  the  thin  part  of  the  other, 
and  roast  the  tongue  and  udder  together. 
Serve  them  with  good  gravy,  and  currant 
jelly  sauce.  A few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in 
the  udder. 
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ULTJIAMARINE.— Tlii3  is  a well-known 
blue  pigment  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
great  permanence.  Ultramarine  was  origi- 
nally pepared  from  the  lakes  lazuli  or 
lazulite.  This  mineral  presents  itself  in  small 
masses  of  granular  structure,  in  a rock  of 
heterogeneous  structure  ; this  rock,  which  in 
commerce  is  called  lapis,  sells  for  a higher 
or  lower  price  for  pigments,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  lazulite  which  it  is  Ibund  to 
contain.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of 
lazulite  are  used  as  gems;  while  the  less 
perfect  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  ultra- 
marine.  The  lazulite  is  made  red  hot, 
quenched,  pounded  to  powder,  washed, 
dried,  made  into  a paste  with  pure  lin- 
seed oil,  and  certain  resinous  substances, 
kneaded,  difl'used  in  hot  water,  and  allowed 
to  settle  until  the  ultramarine  (leaving  all 
the  other  ingredients)  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  whole  of  these  processes  require  great 
care.  This  colour  is  now  prepared  at  a very 
moderate  price,  and  is  equalin  beauty  to  that 
obtained  from  the  lazulite.  The  artificial 
ultramarine  is  stated  to  be  prepared  by 
adding  freshly  precipitated  silica  and 
alumina  mixed  with  sulphur,  to  a solution 
of  caustic  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  ; the  residue  is  put 
into  a covered  crucible  and  e.^posed  to  a 
white  heat,  by  which,  when  the  air  has 
partial  access  to  it,  a dark  pure  blue  mass  is 
obtained : the  product  is  then  reduced  to 
impalpable  powder.  The  proportion  of 
materials  to  be  used  is,  about  thirty-six 
silica,  thirty-ai.x  alumina,  twenty-four  soda, 
and  three  sulphur. 

UMBRELLA.— The  variable  climate  of 
England  renders  an  umbrella  a very  useful 
and  indeed  almost  indispensable  article  of 
possession  ; and  these  articles  are  now  so 
conveniently  made,  that  they  may  be  carried 
about  and  occasion  no  more  inconvenience 
than  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  The  best 
and  most  expensive  umbrellas  are  made  of 
silk,  and,  with  proper  care,  they  will  last  for 
years ; others  are  made  of  alpaca,  and  are  a 
good  substitute  for  silk;  and  a third  kind, 
the  cheapest  and  commonest,  are  manufac- 
tured Ifom  gingham.  In  purchasing  an 
umbrella,  it  is  a question  whether  it  is  better 
to  select  an  expensive  or  a cheaper  one, 
because  these  articles  are  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  lost  or  stolen.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possession  of  a good  umbrella  will  induce 
a person  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  thus  to 
retain  it  in  his  possession  when  a common 
one  would  be  lost.  Some  persons  object  to 
carrying  umbrellas  on  the  score  of  trouble, 
but  in  point  of  fact  this  trouble  is  imagi- 
nary, and  not  greater  than  the  wearing  of  a 
hat.  It  is  certain  that  a person  who  is 
always  provided  with  an  umbrella  need  not 
fear  the  weather,  and  he  is  also  spared  those 
disagreeable  contingencies— the  chance  of 
getting  wet,  encroaching  under  another 
person’s  umbrella,  or  beingunder  the  neces- 
sity of  borrowing  one,  consequently  invol- 
ving the  trouble  of  returning  it,  and 
possibly,  as  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  inconveniencing  the  lender  by  ne- 
glecting to  return  it.  Those  who  disdain  the 
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use  of  umbrellas,  generally  appear  with 
shabby  hats,  soiled  bonnet  ribbons,  wrinkled 
silk  dresses,  &c.,the  consequence  of  frequent 
exposure  to  unexpected  showers,  to  say 
nothing  of  colds  taken,  and  other  kinds  of 
indisposition.  Umbrellas  may  be  made  to 
last  a longer  time  than  ordinarily  by  proper 
care.  When  not  in  use,  they  should  be 
enveloped  in  an  oilskin  case,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  shops  where  umbrellas  are 
sold.  It  is  important  that  the  handle  of  the 
umbrella  should  terminate  with  a hook,  so 
that  it  may  be  hung  up,  instead  of  being 
laid  about  in  corners,  on  tables,  &o.,  and 
thus  lost.  This  hook  should  also  be  a 
natural  continuation  of  the  liandle,  and  not 
fastened  on,  las,  under  this  condition,  it  is 
frequently  coming  loose  and  falling  off.  If 
the  umbrella  is  wet,  do  not  unfurl  it  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  it  more  rapidly.  If  you 
do,  the  whalebones  acquire  a peculiar  set, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obviate; 
they  become  permanently  bent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shrinking  of  the  cloth  while 
drying,  and  give  the  umbrella,  when  closed, 
a bulging  and  unseemly  appearance.  Um- 
brellas manufactured  with  steel  ribs,  should 
not  be  kept  tightly  done  up  when  not  in  use, 
as  the  continual  pressure  of  the  steel  ribs  on 
the  material  cause  it  to  wear  through  those 
parts,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  pro- 
duces a fracture.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  two 
umbrellas,  one  for  your  own  use,  and  one  to 
lend  in  emergencies,  for  it  is  proverbial  that 
borrowed  umbrellas  are  never  returned,  or 
if  returned,  not  until  they  are  half  worn 
out,  and  the  immediate  cali  for  them  has 
gone  by. 

USQUEBAUGH.  — Usquebaugh  is  a 
strong  compound  liquor,  chiefly  taken  by 
way  of  dram  ; it  is  made  in  the  highest  per- 
fection at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  ingredients,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  be  used  ; take  of 
best  brandy,  one  gallon;  raisins  stoned,  one 
pound  ; cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  car- 
damoms, of  each,  one  ounce;  rind  of  one 
Seville  orange,  and  brown  sugar  candy,  one 
pound.  Shake  these  well  every  day,  for  at 
least  fourteen  days,  and  it  will,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  be  ready  to  be  lined 
for  use. 


Y. 


VACCINATION. —This  operation  is  so 
easily  taught,  learned,  and  practised,  that 
trifling  attention  to  a lew  simple  rules  may 
render  any  person  a benefactor  to  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Vaccination  is  constituted  by 
the  introduction  of  matter  beneath  the  akin, 
in  consequence  of  which  a little  bladder  of 
peculiar  appearance  is  formed,  and  passes 
through  various  stages,  till  the  progress  of 
vaccination  is  complete.  The  younger  the 
lymph,  the  greater  its  intensity.  The  lymph 
of  a fifth- day  vesicle,  when  it  can  be  obtained, 
never  fails.  It  is,  however,  equally  powerful 
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lip  to  the  eighth  day,  at  which  time  it  is 
also  most  abundant.  After  the  formation 
ot  areola,  the  true  specific  matter  of  cow- 
jiox  becomes  mixed  with  variable  propor- 
tions of  serum,  tlie  result  of  common  in- 
(lammation;  and  diluted  lymph  is  always 
less  efficacious  than  the  concentrated  virus. 
-Viter  the  tenth  day  the  lymph  becomes 
mucilaginous,  and  scarcely  lliiid,  in  which 
state  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on. 
Infantile  lymph  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  lymph  obtained  from  adults.  For 
the  proper  performance  of  vaccination,  let 
the  lancet  be  exceedingly  sharp,  and  if  fresh 
lymph  is  to  be  used,  its  point  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  vesicle  of  the  child  near  at 
hand,  in  such  way  as  to  bring  out  upon  it 
some  lymph  without  drawing  blood,  and  is 
then  to  be  inserted  into  the  arm  of  the  child 
to  be  vaccinated.  It  should  penetrate  the 
skin  to  a considerable  depth.  In  making 
T he  incision  the  skin  should  be  held  perfectly 
Tense  between  the  forefinger  and  the  left 
hand.  The  lancet  should  be  held  in  a slant- 
ing position,  and  the  puncture  made  from 
above  downwards.  With  lymph  of  ordinary 
intensity,  five  vesicles  should  be  raised,  and 
these  should  be  at  such  distance  from  each 
other  as  not  to  become  confluent  on  their 
advance  to  maturation.  About  the  third 
day  a blush  appears  distinctly  at  the  vacci- 
nated points  ; by  aid  of  tlie  microscope,  the 
effluence  surrounding  the  inflamed  point 
will  be  distinctly  seen  even  on  the  second 
day.  On  the  filth  day,  the  scarf  skin  is 
elevated  into  a pearl-coloured  vesicle,  con- 
mining  a thin  and  perfectly  transparent 
fluid  in  minute  quantity.  The  shape  of  the 
vesicle  Is  circular  or  oval,  according  to  the 
mode  of  making  the  incision.  Ontheeighth 
(lay  the  vesicle  is  in  its  greatest  perfection ; 
its  margin  is  tinged,  and  sensibly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  skin.  In  colour,  the 
vesicle  may  be  yellowish  or  pearly.  The 
vesicle  possesses  the  indented  form  charac- 
teristic of  small-pox.  On  the  eleventh  day 
the  areola  begins  to  fade,  leaving  in  its 
decline  two  or  three  concentric  circles  of  a 
bluish  tinge.  Its  contents  now  become 
opaque,  the  vesicle  itself  begins  to  dry  up, 
and  a scale  forms,  of  a circular  shape  and  of 
a brown  or  mahogany  colour.  By  degrees 
This  hardens  and  blackens,  and  at  lengtli, 
between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-first 
day,  drops  off,  leaving  behind  it  a scar  of  a 
ibrm  and  size  proportioned  to  tlie  prior 
inflammation.  A perfect  vaccine  scar  should 
be  of  a small  size,  circular,  and  marked  with 
radiations  and  indentations.  These  show 
The  character  of  tiie  primary  inflammation, 
and  attest  that  it  has  not  proceeded  beyond 
the  desirable  degree  of  intensity.  Until  the 
eighth  day  the  constitution  seldom  sympa- 
thises. At  that  period,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  infant  restless  and  uneasy.  The  bowels 
are  disordered,  the  skin  is  hot,  and  the  sleep 
disturbed.  These  evidences  of  constitutional 
sympathy  continue  for  two  or  three  days. 
There  is,  however,  much  variety  observable 
now.  Some  children  sufler  lightly  in  their 
general  health  throughout  the  whole  course 
Ilf  vaccination  •,  others  exhibit  scarcely  any 
indication  of  fever,  although  tlie  areola  be 


extensive  and  the  formation  of  lymph  abun- 
dant. In  this  way  vaccination  is  to  be 
managed  when  the  lymph  can  be  obtained 
fresh  from  the  vesicle  of  a child  who  is  pass- 
ing through  the  disorder.  But  it  may  happen 
that  vaccination  has  to  be  performed  where 
no  fresh  lymph  is  to  be  obtained;  and  it 
may  have  to  be  procured  from  a great  dis- 
tance, and  much  time  may  necessarily  have 
to  pass  ere  it  arrives.  To  meet  this  emer- 
gency, there  are  various  modes  of  conveying 
lymph.  It  may  be  collected  in  stoppered 
bottles,  and  in  little  glass  bulbs,  which  will 
do  well  enough  for  two  or  three  days;  ivory 
points,  when  well  armed  and  carefully  dried, 
are  very  efl'ective.  In  vaccinating  with  a 
point,  which  is  a piece  of  ivory  shaped  like 
a very  narrow  lancet,  the  proceeding  is 
rather  different  from  vaccinating  with  Iresh 
matter.  The  point  having  been  chosen,  the 
dried  lymph  upon  it  must  be  moistened  by 
breathing  upon  it  a few  times.  Punctures  in 
the  skin  are  to  be  made  with  a lancet  in  the 
same  way  as  already  directed,  and  then  the 
point  having  been  breathed  on  again,  must 
be  passed  into  each  wound  thus  made,  and 
gently  pressed,  so  as  to  transfer  the  lymph 
from  the  point  to  the  wounds.  During  the 
progress  of  vaccination,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  vesicle  is  not  burst  or  in- 
jured ; for  if  it  be,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order cannot  be  watched,  nor  its  having 
passed  through  its  proper  course  ensured. 

VALERIAN.— This  is  a herb,  or  under- 
shrub, possessing  many  valuable  qualities. 
It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  in  ditches,  and  moist  woods  is 
abundant  in  Great  Britain.  The  root  has 
a very  strong  smell,  which  is  dependent  on 
a volatile  oil.  It  is  very  attractive  to  cats. 


and  also  to  rats,  and  is  employed  by  rat- 
catchers to  destroy  rats.  It  is  also  employed 
in  medicine  at  the  present  day.  The  root, 
or  more  properly,  the  rhizoma,  with  its  root 
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fibres,  is  iiseii  in  meilicine.  The  medicinal 
action  is  cliietiy  due  to  the  volatile  oil  aud 
extractive. 

VALET.— The  v*ilet  in  small  lamilies  is 
expected  to  assist  as  footman  also ; but  his 
particular  province  is  to  attend  exclusively 
to  tlie  personal  accommodation  of  his  master. 
Upon  him  he  waits  during  all  times  that  the 
toilet  IS  being  made;  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing every  article  lliat  may  be  required ; 
brushing-'and  folding  clothes.  &o.  The  ward- 
robe is  also  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
valet,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  ne- 
cessary repairs  are  done.  For  wet  weather, 
when  his  master  may  come  in  from  riding 
or  walking,  the  valet  should  be  always  pre- 
pared, by  having  ready  the  necessary  changes 
of  linen  and  clothes,  and  by  being  himself 
in  waiting  to  remove  the  damp  clothing, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  injured  in  the 
drying.  In  preparing  for  journeys,  the  valet 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable 
time  of  his  master’s  absence,  that  he  may- 
be able  to  provide  a sufficiency  of  linen  and 
other  cloth. ng.  At  the  inns,  he  takes  charge 
of  these  supplies,  and,  as  at  home,  places 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  periods  of 
dressing  and  undressing.  Besides  this,  if 
his  master  be  unattended  by  his  footman,  it 
is  his  duty  to  attend  to  his  accommodation 
generally,  as  well  as  his  dressing-room. 
Whenever  his  master  needs  his  services,  he 
must  be  at  hand;  even  at  table,  if  more 
than  ordinary  attendance  be  required,  lie 
must  be  ready  to  wait.  By  these  requisites 
it  will  be  seen  that  a valet  should  be  handy 
and  versatile.  A good  education  will  be 
found  of  great  service  in  a situation  of  this 
nature ; and  a knowledge  of  French.  German, 
and  other  European  languages,  will  be  found 
to  enhance  considerably  the  services  of  the 
valet  who  possesses  it. 

VAXILL.A.— As  the  greater  portion  and 
the  finest  kinds  ot  the  vanilla  of  commerce, 
are  imported  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  most 
important  species  must  be  natives  of  Mexico. 
The  fruit  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  that 
is  used.  It  has  a balsamic  odour,  and  a 
warm  agreeable  flavour.  For  these  proper- 
ties it  is  indebted  to  a peculiar  volatile  oil, 
and  to  a considerable  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  gets 
yellow,  and  it  is  first  allowed  to  ferment  for 
two  or  three  days,  it  is  then  laid  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  and  when  about  half  dried,  it  is 
rubbed  over  with  the  oil  of  cocoa ; it  is 
again  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  oil 
again  a second  time.  The  fruit  is  then 
collected  in  small  bundles,  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  reed.  Neither  in 
Guiana  nor  in  Mexico  is  the  vanilla  plant 
cultivated,  but  the  fruit  is  collected  by  the 
natives,  who  sell  it  to  the  Europeans. 

YANILL.A  CKEAM. — Boil  one  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a pint  of  milk,  for  ton  minutes, 
taking  care  it  does  not  stick  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stewpan.  Put  into  it  half  a stick  of 
vanilla,  cover  it  down,  and  let  it  stand  till 
nearly  cold.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  five  eg*>-s, 
mix  into  them  si.x  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
put  these  into  a stew-pan;  take  the  vanilla 
out  of  the  milk,  which  add  to  the  e"-gs 
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Jli.x  them  well  and  stir  the  custard  over  the 
tire  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Strain  it  into  a bowl ; keep  stirring  it,  and 
when  on  the  point  of  setting,  add  three 
pints  of  cream  well  w-hipped,  mix  it  well, 
and  pour  it  into  a mould,  set  it  upon  ice  till 
wanted,  when  dip  it  for  a moment  into 
warm  water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  turn  over  upon 
a dish. 

VANILLA  CUSTARD  FROTHED.  — 
Sweeten  and  flavour  one  pint  of  milk  with 
vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  of  seven  or  eight 
eggs  to  a stiff  fVoth ; and  when  the  milk 
boils,  takeout  a'tablespoouful  of  the  froth 
and  let  it  set  in  the  milk,  turning  it  once. 
Put  it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  then  another,  and 
another.  Whenthereis  a suflicientquaiitity, 
strain  the  milk,  and  make  it  into  a custard 
in  the  usual  way,  eight  or  nine  eggs  to  a 
pint  of  milk.  jPut  the  custard,  when  cold, 
into  a glass  dish,  aud  place  the  frothed 
W'hites  upon  it. 

VARNISH,  ron  Baskets. — Take  either 
red,  black,  or  white  sealing-wax,  whichever 
colour  you  wish  to  make;  to  every  two 
ounces  of  sealing-wax,  add  one  ounce  or 
spirit  of  wine,  pound  the  wax  fine,  then  sift 
it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve,  till  you  have 
made  it  extremely  fine,  put  it  into  a large 
phial  w-ith  spirits  of  wine,  shake  it,  let  it 
stand  near  the  fire  forty- eight  hours,  shak- 
ing it  often;  then  with  a little  brush,  rub 
your  basket  all  over  with  it,  let  them  dry, 
and  do  them  over  a second  time. 

VARNISH,  FOR  Cardwork.  — Before 
varnishing  cardwork,  it  must  receive  two  or 
three  coats  of  size,  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  varnish  aud  any  injury  to  the  design. 
The  size  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a little 
isinglass  in  hot  water,  or  by  boiling  some 
parchment  cuttings  until  dissolved.  In 
either  case  the  solution  must  be  strained 
through  a piece  of  clean  muslin,  and  for 
very  nice  purposes  should  be  clarified  w-ith 
a little  white  of  egg.  A small  clean  brush, 
called  by  painters  a sash  tool,  is  the  best  for 
applying  the  size,  as  well  as  the  varnish. 
A light  delicate  touch  must  be  adopted, 
especially  for  the  first  coat,  lest  the  ink  or 
colour  be  started  or  smothered. 

VARNISH,  for  Drawings.  — Boil 
some  parchment  in  clear  water,  in  a glazed 
pipkin,  until  it  becomes  a line  clear  size; 
strain  and  keep  it  for  use  ; give  your  work 
two  coats,  observing  to  do  it  quickly  and 
lightly.  When  dry,  apply  the  varnish. 

VARNISH,  FOR  Grates.  — Melt  four 
pounds  of  common  asphaltum,  and  add  two 
pints  of  linseed  oil,  and  one  gallon  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  is  usually  put  up  in  stone- 
w-are  bottles  for  sale,  and  is  used  with  a paint 
brush.  If  too  thick,  more  turpentine  may 
be  added. 

VARNISH,  FOR  Paper  Hangings.— 
The  cheapest  kind  is  ordinary  turpentine 
varnish,  which  can  be  bought  for  three 
shillings  a gallon.  Another  kind  is  paper  or 
crystal  varnish,  the  price  of  which  is  six 
shillings  per  gallon,  but  owing  to  the  great 
proportion  of  turpentine  which  these  con- 
tain, they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  use 
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or  durability.  Tlie  best  low-priced  varnish 
that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  is  oak 
varnisli,  whioli  costs  from  ten  to  twelve 
shillinf's  jier  gallon.  The  body  of  this  con- 
sists chielly  of  oil;  it  is  therefore  durable, 
not  apt  to  crack,  and  presents  a smooth 
glossy  surface.  In  all  cases  the  wall  should 
have  two  coats  of  size  before  the  varnish  is 
laid  on. 

VARNISH,  roil  Sealing  Wax.— -The 
method  of  making  the  varnish  or  japan  is 
very  easy,  being  simply  reducing  the  wax 
to  a coarse  powder,  and  jiouring  the  best 
spirits  of  wine  on  it  in  a bottle,  and  letting 
it  gradually  dissolve  without  heat,  shaking 
the  bottle  occasionally,  till  it  is  all  dissolved. 
A two  ounce  stick  of  the  best  wax  will  be 
enough  for  a quarter  of  a pint  of  spirits. 
Recollect  that  much  depends  on  the  goodness 
of  the  sealing  wax,  and  that  you  may  vary 
the  colour  of  the  varnish  by  using  different 
coloured  wax.  As  this  varnish  dries  very 
quickly,  it  should  not  be  made  until  it  is 
wanted  for  use. 

VARNISH,  TO  Polish.— Take  two  ounces 
of  tripoli  powdered,  put  it  in  an  earthen  pot 
with  water  to  cover  it,  then  take  a piece  of 
white  flannel,  lay  it  over  a piece  of  cork  or 
rubber,  and  proceed  to  polish  the  varnish, 
always  wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and  water. 
It  will  be  known,  when  the  process  is 
finished,  by  wiping  a part  of  the  work  with 
a sponge  and  observing  whether  there  is  a 
fair  even  gloss.  When  this  is  the  case,  take 
a bit  of  mutton  suet  and  fine  fiour,  and 
clean  the  work. 

VARNISH,  WHITE. — The  white  varnish 
used  for  toys  is  made  of  sandarac,  eight 
ounces;  mastic,  two  ounces;  Canada 
balsam,  four  ounces  ; alcohol,  one  quart. 
This  is  white  and  drying.  Varnish  for 
objects  of  the  toilet  table,  such  as  work- 
boxes,  card  cases,  &c.,  is  made  of  gum 
sandarac,  six  ounces  ; elemi  (genuine),  lour 
ounces ; animi,  one  ounce ; camphor,  half 
an  ounce ; rectified  spirit,  one  ounce.  Melt 
slowly.  These  ingredients  may,  of  course, 
be  lessened  in  proportion. 

VASES,  FOR  Flowers.— Vases  of  many 
forms,  rustic  or  classic,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  for  containing  flowers 
in  pots,  or  otherwise;  being  raised  on  stone 
pedestals,  or  any  other  appropriate  point 
which  the  garden  or  its  adjuncts  may  afford. 
The  rustic  vase  should  have  the  ornamental 
part  made  of  plaited  osiers  nailed  on  rough 
wood.  The  classical  vase  may  be  obtained 
in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  in  cast-iron 
or  composition,  to  resemble  free-stone. 

VEAE  A EA  BOURGEOIS.-Cut  lean 
pieces  of  veal,  lard  them  with  bacon,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  beaten  mace, 
cloves,  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parsley.  Put 
slices  of  fat  bacon  into  a stewpan,  lay  the 
veal  on  them,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  it  over 
the  fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  heat  it. 
Then  with  a brisk  fire  brown  the  veal  on 
both  sides,  and  shake  some  fiour  over  it. 
Pour  in  a quart  of  good  gravy,  cover  close, 
and  stew  it  gently  till  done.  Take  out  the 
slices  of  bacon,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  beat 


up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  some  of  the 
gravy.  Mix  all  together,  and  stir  one  way 
till  smooth  and  thick,  take  it  up,  lay  the 
meat  in  a dish,  and  pow  the  sauce  over  it. 
Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  hot. 

VEAE  A EA  MODE.— Take  about  eleven 
pounds  of  the  breast  of  veal,  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  three  or  four  ounces  each,  put 
three  or  four  of  dripping ; mince  a couple 
of  large  onions,  and  put  them  into  a large 
deep  stewpan;  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  hot, 
flour  the  meat,  put  it  into  the  stewpan, 
keep  stirring  it  with  a wooden  spoon  ; when 
it  has  been  on  about  ten  minutes,  dredge  it 
with  flour,  and  keep  doing  so  till  you  have 
stirred  in  as  much  as  you  think  will  thicken 
it;  then  cover  it  with  boiling  water  (it  will 
take  about  a gallon),  adding  it  by  degrees, 
and  stirring  it  together ; skim  it  when  it 
boils,  and  then  put  in  one  drachm  of  ground 
black  pepper,  two  of  allspice,  and  two  bay 
leaves  ; set  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
of  at  a distance  over  it,  and  let  it  stew  very 
slowly  for  about  three  hours  ; when  you  fiud 
the  meat  sufficiently  tender,  put  it  into  a 
tureen,  and  it  is  ready  for  table. 

VEAE  BEANQUETTE.- Take  the  re- 
mains of  roast  veal,  cut  it  in  small  pieces, 
or  mince  it  tine,  having  cut  off  the  outside 
skin,  melt  in  a stewpan  a piece  of  butter, 
some  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  a bundle  of 
parsley ; warm  the  veal  in  this  sauce, 
having  added  a little  white  stock,  or  some 
milk  seasoned  with  nutmeg  and  mace.  J ust 
before  you  serve,  have  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; 
add  this  to  the  blanquette,  let  it  warm,  but 
not  boil,  or  the  eggs  wiU  curdle.  Serve  hot 
with  sippets  of  bread.  You  may  vary  the 
flavour  by  leaving  out  the  parsley  and  using 
lemon-peel.  Blanquettes  of  chicken  or  turkey 
are  made  the  same  way.  Occasionally  you 
might  leave  out  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  add 
stock,  with  the  flour  browned,  and  a few 
pickled  mushrooms. 

VEAE  BOIEED.— Veal  must  be  put  in 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  be  most  care- 
iully  skimmed,  or  it  will  look  dirty  and 
brown.  Some  cooks  use  a fourth  part  of 
milk,  and  this  has  an  advantage  in  avoiding 
the  e.xtraction  of  the  juices.  The  time  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule.  The  parts 
boiled  are  the  knuckle,  the  fillet,  stuffed  as 
for  roasting,  and  the  breast  with  its  sweet- 
bread. Bacon  or  ham  are  eaten  with  it; 
and  for  sauce,  either  parsley  and  butter,  or 
white  sauce,  or  by  some  people,  onion  sauce. 
The  water  in  which  veal  is  boiled  makes 
good  stock  with  additions ; but  if  milk  is 
used,  it  soon  turns  sour. 

VEAE  BOMBARDED.— Cutout  the  bone 
of  a fillet  of  veal,  and  fill  up  the  place  with 
a good  forcemeat.  Then  make  cuts  all 
round  the  fillet,  at  about  an  inch  distance 
from  each  other.  Fill  one  with  fbreemeat, 
another  with  boiled  spinach,  a third  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  oysters,  and  beef 
marrow,  and  so  on.  Wrap  the  caul  close 
round  it,  and  put  it  into  a deep  pot,  with 
about  a pint  of  water.  Make  a paste  to 
lay  over  it.  When  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
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skim  oir  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a 
stewpan  with  a spooni'ul  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  one  of  lemon-pickle,  five  boiled 
artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  quarters,  two 
spoonfuls  of  browning,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  morels  and  truffles. 

VEAL  BOUILLON.— Take  a slice  oT  veal, 
■with  a slice  of  ham  or  bacon  ; set  them  in  a 
stewpan  for  half  an  hour,  turning  both  to 
procure  a nice  colour;  then  have  in  the 
soup-pot  some  boiling  water,  put  in  the 
meat,  add  onions,  carrots,  and  half  a pound 
of  beef  to  help  the  flavour,  and  let  it  stew 
slowly  till  done;  skim  it  well.  If  for 
invalids,  leave  out  the  bacon  and  beef,  and 
add  chervil  or  rice. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Collared.  — Take  a 
breast  of  veal,  pick  off  all  the  fat  meat  from 
the  bones  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  rub  it  over  with  a feather;  take  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
some  beaten  mace,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  a few  sweet  herbs,  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  small,  and  strewed  over  it ; put  a thick 
skewer  into  it  to  keep  it  together ; roll  it  up 
tight,  and  bind  it  very  close  with  twine; 
roll  a veal  caul  over  it,  and  roast  it  an  hour 
and  a quarter ; before  it  is  taken  up,  take 
off  the  caul,  sprinkle  some  salt  over  it,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  Let  the  fire  be  brisk, 
and  the  veal  of  a flue  brown  when  it  is 
taken  up ; cut  it  into  three  or  four  slices, 
lay  it  in  the  dish,  boil  the  sweetbread,  cut  it 
into  slices,  and  lay  round  it;  pour  over  it 
white  sauce,  which  must  be  made  as  follows : 
a pint  of  good  veal  gravy,  half  an  anchovy, 
a teaspoonful  of  mushroom  powder : let  it 
boil  up.  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  milk  and 
the  yolk  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  ; just  stir 
it  over  the  tire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  or  the 
milk  will  curdle ; put  in  some  pickled  mush- 
rooms just  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Forced.  — To  force 
the  breast,  cut  the  ends  of  the  bones 
on  both  sides ; raise  the  veal  from  the 
bones,  and  put  on  it  a forcemeat  with  some 
veal  pounded,  some  sausage-meat,  parsley, 
shallots,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  all 
chopped  ; mix  well  together,  and  lay  on  the 
breast  of  veal ; roll  up  the  veal,  and  sew  the 
meat  with  a large  needle  and  twine,  or  coarse 
thread,  to  prevent  the  forcemeat  escaping ; 
lay  slices  of  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan,  and  put  in  the  breast  of  veal,  with 
some  stock,  salt,  pepper,  and  a bundle  of 
herbs.  At  the  end  of  three  hours’  slow 
stirring,  take  away  the  twine ; after  taking 
the  meat  out  of  the  sauce,  strain  the  latter, 
having  carefully  skimmed  it ; add  a little 
flour,  and,  when  warm,  pour  the  sauce  over 
the  veal,  and  serve,  garnished  with  lemon. 
Cut  off  the  gristle  before  you  cook  this 
dish. 

VEAL,  Breast,  in  Hotch  Potcii.— Cut 
the  brisket  of  a breast  of  veal  into  little 
pieces,  and  every  bone  asunder ; then  flour 
it,  and  put  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
stewpan.  When  it  is  hot,  throw  it  into  the 
veal ; fry  it  all  over  a light  brown,  and  then 
have  ready  a teakettle  of  boiling  water; 
pour  it  into  the  stewpan,  till  it  up,  and  stir 
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it  round;  throw  in  a pint  of  green  peas,  a 
whole  lettuce,  washed  clean,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  tied  in 
a muslin  rag,  a little  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
a small  onion,  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  and 
a little  salt;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew 
an  hour,  or  till  it  be  boiled  to  your  palate 
if  you  would  have  soup  made  of  it;  but  if 
you  would  have  any  sauce  to  e.at  with  the 
veal,  you  must  stew  it  till  there  be  just 
as  much  as  you  would  have  for  sauce,  and 
season  it  with  salt  to  your  palate;  take  out 
the  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  spice,  and  pour 
it  altogether  into  a dish.  If  you  have  no 
peas,  pare  three  or  four  cucumbers,  scoop 
out  the  pulp,  and  cut  into  thin  pieces ; 
then  take  four  or  live  heads  of  celery,  washed 
clean,  and  cut  the  white  part  small.  When 
you  have  no  lettuces,  take  the  small  hearts  of 
savoys,  or  the  little  young  sprouts.  If  you 
would  make  a very  nice  dish  of  it,  till  the 
inside  of  the  lettuce  with  forcemeat,  tie 
the  top  close  with  a thread,  and  stew  it 
till  there  be  just  enough  for  the  sauce;  set 
the  lettuce  in  the  middle,  and  the  veal 
around  ; pour  the  sauce  all  over  it ; garnish 
the  dish  with  rasped  bread,  made  into  figures 
with  your  fingers. 

VEAL.  Breast.  Boasted.  — Let  the 
caul  remain  skewered  over  the  joint  till 
within  half  an  hour  of  its  being  ready  for 
table;  place  it  at  a moderate  distance  from 
a brisk  fire,  baste  it  constantly,  and,  in 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  remove  the  caul, 
flour  the  joint,  and  let  it  brown.  Dish, 
pour  melted  butter  over  it.  and  serve  it  with 
a cut  lemon,  and  any  other  of  the  usual 
accompaniments  to  veal.  It  may  be  gar- 
ni.-hed  with  fried  balls  of  the  forcemeat, 
about  the  size  of  a walnut. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Stewed  — Cut  a piece 
off  each  end,  and  make  a ibreemeat  as  fol- 
lows:—boil  the  sweetbread,  cut  it  very 
small,  add  grated  bread,  a little  beef  suet, 
two  eggs,  a little  milk,  some  nutmeg,  salt, 
and  pepper;  mi.x  it  well  togel  her,  and  stuff 
the  thin  part  of  the  breast  with  some  of  it; 
the  rest  make  up  into  little  balls,  and  fry; 
skewer  the  skin  close  down,  flour,  and  boil 
it  in  a cloth,  in  milk  and  water ; make  some 
gravy  of  the.  ends  that  were  cut  oil',  with 
half  a pint  of  oysters,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour. 
When  the  veal  is  done,  put  it  in  the  dish; 
garnish  with  the  balls,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  it. 

VEAL,  Breast,  with  Peas.— Cut  a 
breast,  or  a portion,  in  pieces,  fry  them  with 
a little  butter,  an  onion,  aud  a cabbage 
lettuce,  shred  small.  When  browned,  add  a 
little  flour ; shake  it  well  together ; then 
add  a small  quantity  of  broth  or  water;  let 
it  stew  gently.  When  the  veal  is  three  parts 
done,  take  a quart  of  peas,  put  them  in 
water,  and  moisten  them  with  a little  butter, 
so  that  they  adhere  together ; take  away 
nearly  all  the  gravy  from  the  veal,  and  put 
in  the  peas.  When  both  are  done,  add 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  pounded  sugar ; 
thicken  the  peas  with  flour  and  butter ; 
dish  the  veal,  and  pour  the  peas  over. 
There  should  be  very  little  sauce  with  peas. 
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VEAL  UKOTir.— I’lit  two  pounds  of  veal, 
with  some  sweet  herbs,  and  ten  peppercorns, 
into  a clean  tin  saucepan,  witli  lour  quarts  ot 
water;  simmer  to  two  quarts,  and  clear  oil'  the 
1 at  when  cold.  Add  one  onion,  if  approved. 
■J  o remove  the  fat,  take  it  oil'  when  cold,  as 
clear  as  possible  ; and  if  there  be  still  any 
remaining,  lay  a bit  of  clean  blotting-paper 
on  the  broth  when  in  the  basin,  and  it  will 
take  up  every  particle  ; or,  if  the  broth  is 
wanted  before  there  is  time  to  let  it  get 
cold,  put  a piece  of  cork  up  the  narrow  end 
of  the  funnel,  pour  the  broth  into  it,  let  it 
stand  for  a few  minutes,  and  the  fat  will 
rise  to  the  top  ; remove  the  cork,  and  draw 
off  in  a basin  as  much  of  the  broth  as  is 
wanted,  which  will  be  perfectly  free  from 
fat. 

VEAL  CAKE.— Boil  six  eggs  hard,  cut 
in  halves,  and  lay  some  of  the  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  an  earthenware  pot;  then  shake 
in  chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of  veal  and 
ham,  about  two  inches  square,  and  then  eggs 
again,  repeating  the  parsley  and  seasoning 
after  each  layer  until  the  pot  is  full.  Pour 
in  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  lay  about  an 
ounce  of  butter  on  the  top,  tie  it  over  with 
thick  paper  doubled,  and  bake  about  one 
hour.  Then  press  close  together  with  a 
spoon,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  If  put  into 
a mould  instead  of  the  pot,  it  forms  a hand- 
some supper  dish. 

VEAL.  CohD,  TO  Dress.— Take  a piece 
of  veal  that  has  been  roasted  (but  not  over- 
done), cut  it  into  thin  slices,  take  from  it 
the  skin  and  gristle,  put  some  butter  over 
the  fire,  with  some  chopped  onions,  fry  them 
a little,  then  shake  some  flour  over  them  ; 
shake  the  pan  round,  and  put  in  some  veal 
stock,  gravy,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
some  spice;  then  put  in  the  veal  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ; beat  up  with  butter  a 
grated  nutmeg,  some  parsley  shred  small, 
some  lemon-peel  grated,  and  a little  juice; 
stir  it  one  way  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth, 
and  put  it  in  the  dish. 

VEAL  COLLOPS. — Cut  them  about  five 
inches  long,  not  so  broad,  and  not  too  thin ; 
rub  them  with  eggs,  and  strew  over  them 
crumbs  of  grated  bread,  parsley  chopped, 
grated  lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
with  a few  leaves  of  thyme  shred  small ; set 
them  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven,  baste 
them,  and,  when  nicely  brown,  turn  them; 
thicken  some  rich  gravy  with  some  Hour, 
add  ketchup,  cayenne,  mushrooms,  and  hard 
yolks  of  eggs.  Boil  this  up,  and  pour  it  over 
them. 

VEAL  CURKIED.— Cut  part  of  a breast 
of  veal  in  moderate  sized  pieces  ; put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  an  onion  and  a shallot  sliced 
fine,  a slice  of  lemon,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a 
little  parsley,  and  thyme,  and  a tablespoon- 
lul  of  curry-powder,  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  flour  ; let  the  whole  stew 
together  until  the  meat  is  slightly  brown ; 
add  sufficient  broth  or  water  for  the  sauce  ; 
let  it  boil  gently  till  the  veal  is  done ; strain 
the  sauce  through  a sieve,  pour  it  over  the 
veal  quite  hot,  and  serve  with  rice  in  a 
separate  dish. 


VEAL  CUSTARD. — Pour,  boiling,  a pint 
of  rich,  clear  pale  veal  gravy  on  six  fresh 
eggs,  which  have  been  well  beaten  and 
strained ; sprinkle  in  directly  the  grated 
rind  of  a fine  lemon  and  a little  cayenne, 
some  salt,  if  needed,  and  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful  of  mace.  Put  a paste  border  round 
the  dish.  Pour  in,  first,  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  and  then  the  other  ingre- 
dients ; bake  the  custard  in  a very  slow 
oven,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  it  is  quite  firm  in  the  middle,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  a little  good  gravy.  Very 
highly  flavoured  game  stock,  in  which  a 
few  mushrooms  have  been  stewed,  may  be 
used  for  this  dish  with  great  advantage  in 
lieu  of  veal  gravy  ; and  a sauce  made  of  the 
smallest  mushroom  buttons  may  be  served 
with  it  ill  either  case.  The  mixture  can  be 
baked  in  a whole  paste,  if  preferred  so,  or 
in  well  buttered  cups;  then  turned  out  and 
covered  with  the  sauce  before  it  is  sent  to 
table. 

Rich  veal  or  game  stock,  1 pint ; fresh 
eggs,  6 ; lemon,  rind  of  l ; mace,  5 teaspoon- 
lul;  salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  to  season; 
butter,  20ZS. 

VEAL  CUTLETS.— Put  the  cutlets  in 
a frying-pan,  with  salt,  pepper,  parsley, 
shallots  chopped  fine;  moisten  the  whole 
with  melted  butter,  and  put  the  pan  on  a 
very  quick  tire.  When  the  cutlets  are  done 
on  one  side,  turn  them  on  the  other,  till 
done  enough  ; add  a little  flour,  browned 
with  butter.  After  you  have  taken  out  the 
cutlets,  and  a little  stock,  let  it  come  to  the 
boil,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  cutlets. 

VEAL  CUTLETS,  with  Bacon.— Raise 
the  flesh  entire  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
best  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  free  it  from  the 
skin,  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fat ; slice  it  equally  into  cutlets,  a little 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  brush 
them  with  eggs,  strew  them-with  fine  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 
Toast,  or  fry  apart,  as  many  small  slices  of 
bacon  as  there  are  cutlets,  and  let  them  be 
trimmed  nearly  to  the  same  shape ; place 
them  alternately  on  their  edges  round  the 
inside  of  a hot  dish  (so  as  to  form  a sort  of 
chain),  and  pour  into  the  middle  some  rich 
ravy  made  in  the  pan,  and  very  slightly 
avoured  with  shallot;  or,  substitute  for 
this  some  good  mushroom  sauce.  Savoury 
herbs,  grated  lemon  rind,  nutmeg  or  mace, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  or  cayenne,  should 
be  mixed  with  the  bread  crumbs,  in  the  same 
proportions,  or  they  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
sure. A cheek  of  bacon  is  best  adapted  to 
this  dish. 

VEAL,  Dietetic  Properties  of.  — 
This  flesh  contains  a greater  proportion  of 
gelatine  than  lamb,  and  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  digestion.  In  order  to  obtain  good 
veal,  the  calf  should  be  fed  ou  the  mother’s 
milk  until  it  is  six  weeks  old ; but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  practice  of  feeding  calves 
with  milk  adulterated  with  chalk,  and  other 
irregular  methods  adopted  in  rearing  them, 
the  flesh  is  deprived  of  its  due  proportion 
of  fibrin,  and  its  alimentary  properties  are 
thereby  greatly  deteriorated. 
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VEAL,  Killet.  Fricasseed.  — Take 
some  slices  of  cooked  veal,  and  put  them  into 
a steivpan  with  water,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  let  it  stew  till 
tender;  then  take  out  the  herbs,  add  a little 
flour  and  butter  boiled  together,  to  thicken 
it  a little, ; then  add  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  very  fine ; add 
some  pickled  mushrooms ; but  some  fresh 
mushrooms  should  be  put  in  first,  if  they  are 
to  be  had  ; keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils,  and 
then  add  the  juice  of  a lemon;  stir  it  well 
to  keep  it  from  curdling,  then  put  it  into  a 
toll,  and  garnish  it  with  lemon. 

VEAL,  Fillet,  Koasted. —Take  out 
the  bone,  and  put  a good  roll  of  force- 
meat under  the  flap,  dividing  first  with  a 
sharp  knife  tlie  skin  from  tlie  meat,  sulh- 
cientiy  to  admit  the  quantity  required ; 
secure  it  well,  truss  the  veal  firmly  into 
good  shape,  place  it  at  a distance  Ifom  the 
fire  at  first,  and  baste  it  with  butter.  The 
outside  will  have  a richer  crust  of  browning 
if  the  meat  be  washed,  wiped  tolerably  dry, 
and  well  floured,  before  it  is  laid  to  the  fire. 
It  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  basted 
often,  tliat  the  fat  may  not  burn.  Pour 
melted  butter  over  it  after  it  is  dished, 
and  serve  with  it  a boiled  cheek  of  bacon 
and  a lemon.  Koast  it  from  three  hours 
and  a half  to  four  hours  and  a half,  according 
to  its  size. 

VEAL,  Fillet,  Stewed.— Stuff  it,  half 
bake  it  with  a little  water  in  the  dish,  then 
stew  it  with  the  liquor,  some  good  stock 
gravy,  and  a little  sherry.  When  done, 
thicken  it  with  flour;  add  ketchup,  cayenne, 
a little  salt,  juice  of  lemon,  boil  it  up  and 
serve. 

VEAL,  FEICANDEAU.— This  is  usually 
stewed,  or  rather  bruised,  sufficiently  tender 
to  be  bruised  with  a spoon,  and  requires  no 
carving;  but  the  fat  (or  under  part  of  the 
fillet)  attached  to  it,  which  is  sometimes,  but 
not  invariably,  served  with  it,  may  be  carved 
in  6V6I1  slic6s 

VEAL  GRAVY.— When  all  the  meat  has 
beentakenfrom  aknuckle  of  veal,> divide  the 
bones,  and  lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  a 
pound  of  the  scrag  of  a neck,  an  ounce  of 
lean  bacon,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a little 
thyme,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  pepper;  add  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them.  Boil  and  skim  it;  stop  the 
pot  down  close,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold; 
then  strain  it,  and  take  the  jelly  from  the 
sediments.  Pound  some  mace  fine,  and  boil 
it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  add  to 
the  gravy.  If  cream  is  to  be  put  to  it,  do 
not  add  the  salt  until  the  gravy  comes  off 
the  fire. 

VEAL  HARICOT. — Take  a neck  or 
breast  of  veal  (if  the  neck,  cut  the  bone 
short),  and  half-roast  it,  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  just  covered  with  brown  stock 
gravy,  and  when  nearly  done,  have  ready  a 
pint  of  boiled  peas,  cucumber  pared,  and 
two  cabbage  lettuces,  cut  in  quarters,  stewed 
in  brown  gravy,  with  a few  forcemeat  balls 
ready  fried,  put  them  into  the  veal,  and  then 
let  them  simmer;  when  the  veal  is  in  the 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  peas  over  it,  and 
lay  the  lettuce  and  balls  round  it. 
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VEAL,  Joints  of.— The  various  joints 
of  veal  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 


figure  of  a calf,  and  are  as  follows  ; 1.  Loin, 
or  best  end.  2.  Loin,  chump  end.  3.  Fillet. 
4.  Hind-knuckle.  5.  Fore-knuckle.  6. 
jSfeck,  best  end.  7.  Neck,  scrag  end.  8. 
Blade  bone.  9.  Breast,  best  end.  10.  Breast, 
brisket  end.  ll  Head. 

VEAL,  Knuckle,  Boiled.  — Veal 
should  be  well  boiled.  A knuckle  of  six 
pounds  will  take  nearly  two  hours.  The 
neck  must  be  also  well  boiled  in  a good  deal 


of  water  ; if  it  is  boiled  in  a cloth,  it  will  be 
white;  pour  over  it  parsley  and  butter,  and 
serve  with  tongue,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork, 
or  it  may  be  stewed  white. 

VEAL,  Knuckle,  Hashed.  — Boil  a 
knuckle  of  veal  till  it  is  tender,  then  take  a 
little  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in.  and  put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  a little  milk,  a blade 
of  mace,  one  anchovy,  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; 
let  these  simmer  till  the  anchovy  is  dissolved, 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  in  a little 
milk,  with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
cut  the  veal  into  thin  slices,  and  let  them 
stew  together  till  the  gravy  is  of  a proper 
thickness,  shake  the  pan  round  often  ; poach 
five  or  six  eggs,  and  boil  some  small  slices 
of  bacon;  lay  the  eggs  upon  the  bacon  round 
the  veal,  and  lay  chopped  parsley  between. 

VEAL  KNUCKLE  RAGOUT.-Cut  in 
small  thick  slices  the  flesh  of  a knuckle  of 
veal,  season  it  with  a little  fine  salt  and 
white  pepper,  flour  it  lightly,  and  fry  it  in 
butter  to  a pale  brown,  lay  it  into  a very 
clean  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  just  cover  it 
with  boiling  water ; skim  it  clean,  and  add 
to  it  a faggot  of  thyme  and  parsley,  the 
white  part  of  a head  of  celery,  a small 
quantity  of  cayenne,  and  a blade  or  two  of 
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maoe  ; stew  it  very  softly  i’rom  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  to  two  hours  and  a half. 
Thiciteii  and  enrich  the  p;ravy  If  needful  with 
rice, liour, and  mushroom  ketcliup.orllarvey’s 
sauce,  or  with  a large  teaspoonful  of  Hour, 
rai.xed  with  a slice  of  butter,  a little  good 
store- sauce  and  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira. 
Fried  forcemeat  balls  may  be  added  at  plea- 
sure. With  an  additional  quantity  of  water, 
or  of  broth  (made  with  the  bones  of  the 
joint),  a pint  and  a half  of  young  green  peas 
stewed  with  the  veal,  for  an  hour,  will  give 
an  agreeable  variety  of  this  dish. 

VEAL,  Loin,  JIinced.— Having  roasted 
a line  loin  of  veal,  take  it  up,  and  carefully 
remove  the  skin  from  the  back  part  of  it  with- 
out breaking  ; cut  out  all  the  lean  meat,  but 
mind  and  leave  the  end  whole,  to  hold  the 
following  mincemeat:— Mince  all  the  meat 
very  fine,  with  the  kidney  part,  put  it  into 
a little  veal  gravy,  enough  to  moisten  it, 
with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  loin ; 
put  in  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some  lemon- 
peel  shred  fine,  the  yolk  of  three  eggs,  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; give  it  a shake 
or  two  over  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  loin, 
then  pull  the  skin  over  it.  If  the  skin 
should  not  cover  it,  make  it  brown  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  put  it  mto  an  oven  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnish 
with  lemon. 

VEAL,  Lorx,  Stewed,— Take  part  of  a 
loin  of  veal,  the  chump  end  will  do,  put  it 
into  a large,  thick,  well-tinned,  iron  sauce- 
pan, or  into  a stewpan,  with  about  a couple 
of  ounces  of  butter,  and  shake  it  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  it  begins  to  brown  ; flour 
the  veal  well  all  over,  lay  it  into  the  sauce- 
pan, and  when  it  is  of  a fine,  equal,  light 
brown,  pour  gradually  in  veal  broth  gravy, 
or  boiling  water,  to  nearly  half  its  depth; 
add  a little  sauce,  one  or  two  sliced  carrots, 
a small  onion,  or  more  when  the  flavour  is 
much  liked,  and  a bunch  of  parsley ; stew 
the  veal  very  softly  for  an  hour  or  rather 
more,  then  turn  it,  and  let  it  ste  w for  nearly 
or  quite  another  hour,  or  longer,  should  it 
not  be  perfectly  tender.  Dish  the  joint, 
skim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  strain 
it  over  the  meat,  or  keep  the  joint  hot  while 
it  is  rapidly  reduced  to  a richer  consistency. 

VEAL,  Loin,  to  Eoast.— Skewer  down 
the  flap,  place  the  joint  at  a moderate 
distance  from  a good  fire,  keep  it  constantly 
basted,  and  be  especially  careful  not  to  allow 
the  kidney-fat  to  burn;  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  ensure  the  good  appearance  of  the  joint, 
a buttered  paper  is  often  fastened  round  the 
loin,  and  removed  about  half  an  hour  before 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Egg  sauce  and 
brown  gravy  may  be  served  with  roast 
loin  or  breast  of  veal.  Separate  the  akin 
from  the  flank  with  a sharp  knife,  quite 
from  the  end  to  the  place  where  the  force- 
meat is  to  be  put,  and  then  skewer  the  whole 
very  securely  ; when  the  veal  is  not  papered, 
dredge  it  well  with  flour  soon  after  it  is  laid 
down  to  the  fire ; two  hours  to  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

VEAL,  MINCED. — Cut  the  veal  very  fine, 
but  do  not  chop  it,  take  a little  white  gravy 
or  water,  but  gravy  is.better,  a little  milk,  a 


bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  grated 
lemon-peel,  let  these.boil  till  like  a flue  tliick 
cream.  Hour  the  veal,  shake  a little  salt  and 
some  white  pepper  over  it;  pui  it  into  the 
saucepan  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  it 
be  quite  hot ; it  must  not  boil  after  the  veal 
is  in,  or  it  will  be  liard  before  it  i.s  taken  up. 
If  it  is  agreeable  put  sippets  under  it. 

VEAIj  .Mihoton.— Chop  very  line  some 
cold  ilressed  veal  and  ham  or  bacon,  mix  it 
with  a slice  of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in 
milk  and  squeezed  dry,  two  onions  chopped 
and  browned,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  cream.  Fut  all  these  ingredients  into  a 
stewpan  until  they  are  hot,  and  arewellmixed 
together ; then  add  one  or  two  eggs  accord- 
ing to  the  quality,  butter  a mould,  put  in  the 
whole  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  untii  it  is 
brown ; turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve 
with  fresh  gravy. 

VEAL,  Neck,  Buaised.— Cut  off  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  saw  off  the 
chine- bones,  raise  the  skin  of  the  fillet,  lay 
it  very  close,  and  tie  it  up  neatly.  Put  the 
scrag  end,  a little  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an 
onion,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of  celery,  and 
about  a glass  of  Madeira  wine  into  a stew- 
pan. Lay  on  them  the  neck,  add  a little 
water,  and  stew  it  two  hours,  or  till  it  is 
tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  a little  flour  and  butter  in  a 
stewpan  till  brown,  stir  some  of  the  liquor 
in,  and  boil  it  up,  skim  it  nicely,  and  squeeze 
orange  or  lemon-juice  into  it,  and  serve  with 
the  meat.  The  bacon  should  be  browned 
with  a salamander  and  glazed.  It  may  also 
be  served  with  spinach  or  sorrel. 

VEAL,  Neck,  Stewed.— Take  the  best 
end  of  the  neck,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
some  boiling  water,  some  salt,  whole  pepper, 
and  cloves  tied  in  a bit  of  muslin,  an  onion, 
a piece  of  lemon-peel,  stew  this  till  tender; 
take  out  spice  .and  peel,  put  in  a little  milk 
and  flour  mixed,  some  celery  ready  boiled 
and  cut  into  lengths,  boil  it  up,  then  serve. 

VEAL  OLIVES. -Cut  them  thin  from 
the  fillet  (if  it  is  large,  one  slice  will  make 
three),  rub  over  them  some  yolk  of  egg, 
strew  on  them  some  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  parsley,  and  parsley  chopped,  lemon- 
peel  grated,  pepper,  salt,  also  nutmeg ; lay 
on  every  piece  a thin  slice  of  bacon,  not  too 
fat,  roll  them  up  tiglit,  skewer  them  with 
small  skewers,  rub  the  outside  with  egg, 
roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  and  lay  them  in 
a Dutch  oven ; let  themdo  without  burning; 
they  take  a good  deal  of  time,  as  they  are 
thick.  Pour  the  following  sauce  on  the 
dish:— Take  a pint  of^good  gravy,  thicken 
it  with  flour,  add  ketch'up,  cayenne,  pickled 
mushroom,  boil  this  up  a few  minutes. 
Forcemeat  balls  may  be  added. 

VEAL  PATTIES.— Chop  about  six  ounces 
of  ready  dressed  lean  veal,  and  three  ounces 
of  ham  very  small,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  half 
a gill  of  cream,  half  a gill  of  veal  stock,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  some 
cayenne  pepper  aud  salt,  a spoonful  of 
essence  of  ham,  aud  lemon-juice,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  some  time,  taking  care  it  does 
not  burn. 
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VEAL  PIE.— Tuke  some  of  the  middle 
or  scra'^  of  a small  neck;  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  either  put  to  it  or  not 
a few  pieces  of  lean  bacon  or  ham.  If  it  is 
wanted  of  a high  relish,  add  mace,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg  to  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  also 
forcemeat  and  egg  balls,  and  if  you  choose, 
add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  sweet- 
bread cut  into  small  bits,  and  cock’s  combs 
blanched  ; if  liked,  have  a rich  gravy  to  pour 
in  after  baking  ; it  will  be  very  good  without 
any  of  the  latter  additions. 

VEAL  PILLAU.— Half- roast  a breast  or 
neck  of  veal,  cut  it  into  chops,  and  season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Put  a 
pound  of  rice  to  a quart  of  stock,  some 
mace,  and  a little  salt.  Stew  it  very  gently 
till  thick,  but  butter  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
you  do  it  in.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
and  stir  them  in.  Take  a small  deep 
dish,  butter  it,  and  lay  some  of  the  rice  at 
the  bottom.  Lay  the  veal  in  a heap, 
and  cover  it  with  nee.  Rub  it  over  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Open  the  top  and  pour  in  a pint 
of  rich  gravy.  Serve  it  hot  to  table,  and 
garnish  with  a Seville  orange  cut  in  quarters. 

VEAL  POTAGE.— Take  of  a knuckle  of 
veal,  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  into 
cutlets,  &c.,  and  set  the  remainder  on  to 
stew  four  or  five  hours  at  least,  with  an 
onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  and  five  pints  of  water ; 
cover  it  close.  Strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till 
next  day,  take  the  fat  and  sediment  from 
the  jelly,  and  simmer  it  with  either  turnips, 
celery,  sea  kale,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  or 
some  of  each,  cut  into  small  dice,  till  tender, 
seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut.  Before  serving,  rub 
half  a spoonful  of  flour  with  half  a pint  of 
good  cream  ; boil  it  a few  minutes.  Let  a 
small  roll  simmer  in  the  soup,  to  be  served 
with  it.  The  potage  may  be  thickened  with 
rice  or  pearl-barley,  or  the  veal  may  be 
minced,  and  served  up  in  the  tureen. 

VEAL  POTTED.— Take  a part  of  a 
knuckle  or  fillet  of  veal,  that  has  been 
stewed,  or  baked  for  the  purpose  of  potting ; 
beat  it  to  a paste,  wdth  butter,  salt,  white 
pepper,  and  mace,  pounded  ; press  it  down 
in  pots,  and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter. 

VEAL  RAGOUT.— Either  a neck,  loin, 
or  fillet  of  veal,  will  furnish  this  excellent 
ragout  with  very  little  expense  or  trouble. 
Cut  the  veal  into  handsome  cutlets ; put  a 
piece  of  butter,  or  clean  dripping,  into  a 
frying-pan  as  soon  as  it  is  hot ; flour  and 
fry  the  veal  of  a light  brown,  take  it  out, 
and,  it  you  have  no  gravy  ready,  put  a pint 
of  boiling  water  into  the  frying-pan,  give  it 
a boil  up  for  a minute,  and  strain  it  in  a 
basin  while  you  make  the  thickening,  in  the 
following  manner : — Put  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a stewpan  ; as  soon  as  it  melts,  mix  it 
with  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up;  stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  aud  gra- 
dually add  to  it  the  gravy  you  made  in  the 
frying-pan ; let  them  simmer  together  for 
ten  minutes  ; season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  mace,  and  a wineglassful  of  mushroom 
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ketchup  or  wine ; strain  it  through  a lands  to 
the  meat,  and  stew  very  gently  till  the  meat 
is  thorou^'hly  warmed.  If  you  have  any 
ready  boiled  bacon,  cut  it  in  slices,  and  put 
it  to  warm  with  the  meat. 

VEAL  RISSOLES,— Mince  and  pound 
veal  extremely  line ; grate  into  it  some  re- 
mains of  cooked  ham.  Mix  these  well  together 
with  white  sauce  flavoured  with  mush- 
rooms ; form  this  mixture  into  balls,  and 
enclose  each  as  pastry.  Fry  them  in  butter 
of  a nice  brown.  The  same  mince  may  be 
fried  in  balls  without  pastry,  being  first 
cemented  together  with  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs. 

VEAL  ROLLED.— Put  the  breast  into  a 
stewpan,  with  just  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
an  onion,  a stick  of  celery,  and  a bundle  of 
sweet  herbs  ; let  it  stew  very  gently,  adding 
more  water  as  it  stews,  until  it  is  tender  ; 
then  take  out  the  bones,  and  remove  the 
skin ; return  the  bones  into  the  liquor, 
wddeh  will  be  a fine  jelly,  and  serve  as  the 
sauce  for  several  dishes.  Cover  the  veal 
with  a fine  forcemeat,  season  it  well,  add 
egg-balls,  and  roll  it  up,  securing  it  with 
tape.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  the  fat 
bacon  or  a lump  of  butter,  and  a teacupful 
of  the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in ; shake  the 
stewpan  about  until  the  fat  is  melted,  and 
turn  the  veal  in  it,  that  it  may  be  all  equally 
done,  adding  an  onion  and  another  bunch 
of  herbs ; let  it  braise  one  and  a hall,  or 
two  hours,  then  strain  the  gravy,  and 
thicken  it ; garnish  with  forcemeat-bails, 
egg-balls,  and  I'ried  paste  cut  in  shapes. 
Peeled  mushrooms  may  be  given  by  way  of 
variety. 

VEAL  ROLLS.— These  are  cut  from  any 
cold  joint,  or  prejjared  in  the  same  manner 
Irom  the  raw  meat.  [Cut  thin  slices,  and 
spread  on  them  a fine  seasoning  of  a few 
crumbs  of  bread,  a little  chopped  or  scraped 
bacon,  parsley,  and  shallot,  some  fresh 
mushrooms  stewed  and  minced,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a small  piece  of  pounded  mace. 
This  stufling  may  either  fill  the  roll  like  a 
sausage,  or  be  rolled  with  the  meat.  In 
either  case,  tie  it  up  very  tight,  and  stew 
very  slowly  in  a gravy  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
Serve  it  when  tender,  after  skimming  it 
nicely. 

VEAL  SCALLOPS. — Mince  the  meat 
extremely  small,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
with  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  cream,  for  a few  minutes ; 
then  put  it  into  the  scallop  shells  and  fill 
them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  over  which  put 
some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them  belbre 
the  fire.  Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and 
eats  well  prepared  in  this  w'ay,  and  lightly 
covered  with  crumbs  of  bread  fried ; or 
these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

VEAL  SHOULDERS  BONED.— Lay  the 
joint  flat  upon  a table  or  dresser,  with  the 
skin  downwards ; with  a very  sharp  knife 
cut  off  the  flesh  from  the  inner  side  nearly 
down  to  the  blade-bone,  of  which  detach 
the  edges  first ; then  work  the  knife  under 
it,  keeping  it  always  close  to  the  bone,  and 
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using  all  possible  precautions  not  to  pierce 
tile  outer  akin.  AVhen  it  is  in  every  place 


separated  from  the  flesh,  loosen  it  from  the 
socket  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and 
remove  it;  or,  without  dividing  the  two 
bones,  cut  round  the  joint  until  it  is  freed 
entirely  from  the  meat ; and  proceed  to 
divide  the  second  bone.  That  of  the  knuckle 
is  frequently  left  in,  but  for  some  dishes,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  it  out ; in  doing  this, 
be  carelul  not  to  tear  the  akin.  A most 
excellent  grill  may  be  made  by  leaving 
sufficient  meat  for  it  upon  the  bones  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton.  When  they  are  re- 
moved'from  the  joint,  it  will  be  found  very 
superior  to  the  boiled  blade-bone  of  a roast 
shoulder,  which  is  so  much  liked  by  many 
people. 

VEAL  SOUP.— A knuckle  of  veal  of  six 
pounds  in  weight,  will  maae  a large  tureen 
of  excellent  soup,  and  is  tlius  easily  pre- 
pared ; cut  half  a pound  of  bacon  into  slices, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  lay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a soup-kettle,  or  deep  stewpan,  and  on 
this  place  the  knuckle  of  veal,  having  first 
chopped  the  bone  in  two  or  three  places  ; 
furnish  it  with  two  carrots,  two  turnips, 
a head  of  celery,  two  large  onions,  with 
two  or  three  cloves  stuck  in  one  of  them, 
a dozen  corns  of  black,  and  the  same  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  a good  bundle  of 
lemon  thyme,  winter  savory  and  pars- 
ley. Just  cover  the  meat  with  cold 
water,  and  set  it  over  a quick  fire  till  it 
boils  : having  skimmed  it  well,  remove  the 
soup  kettle  to  the  side  of  the  fire  ; let  it  stew 
very  gently  till  it  is  quite  tender,  about  four 
hours ; then  take  out  the  bacon  and  veal, 
strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  by  in  a cool  place 
till  you  want  it,  when  you  must  take  off  the 
fat  from  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and 
decant  it  (keeping  back  the  settlings  at  tlie 
bottom)  into  a clean  pan.  If  the  soup  is 
preferred  thick,  put  three  tablespoonfuls  ol' 
the  fat  you  have  taken  off  the  soup  into  a 
small  stewpan,  and  mix  it  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  ; pour  a tablespoonful  of 
soup  to  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  rest  by 
degrees,  and  boil  it  up  till  it  is  smooth. 

VEAL  STEWED.  — Cut  or  chop  two 
pounds  of  fresh  veal  into  ten  or  twelve 
pieces  ; put  these  into  a saucepan,  with  one 
teaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
two  middle-sized  onions  sliced,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Set  on  the  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  until  forming  a thick  gravy.  Add 
a good  tablespoonful  of  flour;  stir  on  the 


flour  a few  minutes  ; add  a quart  and  a half 
of  water ; let  the  whole  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  tender.  Veal  will  take  from  one 
liour  to  one  hour  and  a half.  Onions,  sugar, 
and  pepper,  if  not  to  be  had,  must  be 
omitted.  It  will,  even  then,  make  a good 
dish.  Half  a pound  of  sliced  potatoes,  or 
two  ounces  of  preserved  potatoes,  and  various 
vegetables  may  be  added;  also  a small 
dumpling. 

VEAL  STOCK. — Take  all  the  veal  bones 
you  may  have,  together  with  chicken,  fowls, 
turkey,  or  any  white  meat,  and  put  them  in 
a stockpot;  let  them  boil  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  ; crusts  of  dry  bread  and  egg-shells, 
the  same  as  directed  lor  the  stockpot, 
with  the  exception  that  it  must  be  all  white 
meat.  When  boiled  tlie  time  above  men- 
tioned, strain  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  until 
it  is  cold ; then  take  the  fat  off  the  top,  turn 
it  into  another  dish,  and  scrape  tlie  sediment 
oil’.  If  done  a.s  directed,  you  will  find  it  a 
perfectly  clear  jelly.  This  may  be  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  all  kinds  of  sauces  for 
veal. 

VEAL  STUFFIXG.  — Three  or  four 
sprigs  of  parsley,  two  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
and  a small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  chopped 
line,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  dried  marjoram, 
one  teaspoonf  ul  of  common  thyme,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  thyme,  a teacupful  of 
fine  bread  crumbs,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  a 
sprinkle  of  cayenne,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Mix  with  a well  beaten-up  egg. 

VEAL  SYDKEY. — Pour,  boiling,  on  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
nearly  half  a pint  of  good  veal  stock  or 
gravy,  and  let  them  stand  till  cool;  mix 
with  them  two  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
shred  very  small ; half  a pound  of  cold  roast 
veal,  carefully  trimmed  from  the  brown 
edges,  skin,  and  fat,  and  finely,  minced  ; the 
grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  nearly  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a little  cayenne,  the  third 
of  a teaspoonful  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  and 
four  well-beaten  eggs.  Whisk  up  the  whole 
well  together,  put  it  into  a buttered  dish, 
and  bake  it  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  Cream  may  be  used,  instead 
of  gravy,  when  more  convenient ; but  this 
last  will  give  the  better  flavour.  A little 
clarified  butter,  put  into  the  dish  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  poured  in,  will  be  an 
improvement. 

Bread  crumbs,  Ijoz. ; gravy  or  cream, 
a pint : beef  suet,  2ozs. ; cold  veal,  lib. ; 
rind  of  half  a lemon  ; salt,  small  teaspoon- 
ful ; a third  as  much  mace  and  nutmeg ; little 
cayenne ; eggs,  4 large  or  5 small. 

VEAL  TEA.— Cut  half  a pound  of  fresh 
veal  into  slices,  lay  it  in  a dish,  and  pour 
over  it  a pint  of  boiling  water ; cover  the 
dish,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour  by  the 
fire,  then  just  boil  it  up,  pour  it  off  clear, 
and  salt  it  a very  little. 

VEAL,  TO  CxnvE.— The  There  is 

no  diflerenoe  between  the  mode  of  carving 
this  and  a round  of  beef,  but  the  brown 
outside  slice  of  the  veal  is  much  liked  by 
many  persons,  and  a portion  of  it  should 
be  served  to  them  when  the  taste  is  known. 
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The  forcemeat  must  be  reached  by  cutting 
deeply  into  the  flap,  and  a slice  of  it  served 
with  each  helping.  T/ie  tom;— This  may  be 
carved  at  choice,  quite  across,  through  the 
thick  part  of  the  tlesh,  or  in  slices  taken  in 
the  direction  of  the  bones.  A slice  of  the 
kidney,  and  of  the  fat  which  surrounds  it, 
should  accompany  the  veal.  Tht  breast:  — 


Divide  the  joint  into  two  parts  by  an  in- 
cision in  the  direction  A B;  and  then  divide 
the  brisket  or  gristly  part,  into  convenient 
pieces,  as  c d,  and  the  ribs  also,  as  E F. 
The  sweetbread,  may  be  divided  into  por- 
tions, or  assisted  whole.  The  knuckle;— 


■Carve  it  in  the  direction  l 2.  The  most 
delicate  fat  lies  about  4,  and  if  cut  in  the 
line  3 4,  the  two  bones,  between  whicli 
the  marrowy  fat  lies,  will  be  divided. 

VEAL,  TO  Choose.— The  flesh  of  a bull- 
calf  is  firmer  than  that  of  a cow,  but  it 
is  seldom  so  white  ; the  fillet  of  a cow-calf 
is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
udder.  If  the  head  is  fresh,  the  eyes  are 
plump,  but  if  stale,  they  are  sunk  and 
wrinkled.  If  a shoulder  is  stale,  the  vein  is 
not  of  a bright  red;  if  there  are  any  green 
or  yellow  sjiots  in  it,  it  is  very  bad.  't  he 
breast  and  neck,  to  be  good,  should  be  white 
and  dry : if  they  are  clammy,  and  look  green 
or  yellow  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  stale. 
The  loin  is  apt  to  taint  under  the  kidney  ; 
if  it  is  stale,  it  will  be  solt  and  slimy.  A 
leg  should  be  firm  and  white;  if  it  is  limp 
and  flabby,  with  green  or  yellow  spots,  it  is 
not  good. 

VEAL,  WITH  Rice.— Take  a pound  of 
rice,  put  it  to  a quart  of  veal  broth,  some 
mace,  and  a little  salt,  stew  it  over  a very 
slow  fire  till  it  is  thick,  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpau,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beat  up, 
and  stir  it  into  it,  then  fake  a dish,  butter 
it,  lay  some  of  the  rice  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  upon  it  a neck  or  breast  of  veal,  half- 
roast  it,  cut  into  five  or  six  pieces,  lay  the 
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veal  close  together,  in  the  middle,  and  coyer 
it  over  with  rice,  wash  the  rice  over  with 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  opeii  the  lop  and  pour  into  it 
some  good  thick  gravy,  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  an  orange. 

VEAL,  WITH  White  Sauce.— Boil  milk 
or  cream  with  a thickeuiiig  of  flour  and 
butter,  put  into  it  thin  slices  of  cold  veal, 
and  simmer  It  in  the  gravy  till  it  is  made 
hot  without  boiling.  When  nearly  done, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a little 
anchovy  and  white  sauce,  pour  it  gently  to 
the  rest,  stirring  it  all  the  time;  simmer 
the  whole  together  again,  and  serve  it  with 
sippets  of  bread  and  curled  bacon  alternately. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  AND 
CELERY  PIE.— Cut  three  roots  of  celery 
into  small  pieces,  with  a proportionate 
quantity  of  vegetable  marrow,  and  an  onion, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  a dessert- 
spoonl'ul  of  tapioca,  steeped  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  cold  water,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
put  all  together  into  a pie  dish,  cover  with 
paste,  and  bake  it  in  a moderately  hot 
oven. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Baked.— 
Take  a middle-sized  marrow,  three  eggs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  bread  crumbs,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  parsley  and  leeks  mixed. 
Half-boil  the  marrow;  peel  and  cut  it  in 
small  pieces,  taking  out  the  seeds  and  pulp; 
put  it  into  a flat  dish  with  some  butter, 
melted,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
bake  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  Beat  the  eggs  well, 
add  the  bread  crumbs,  and  the  parsley  and 
leeks,  pour  them  over  the  marrow ; let  it 
remain  in  the  oven  till  nicely  browned,  and 
serve  with  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Boiled.— 
The  smallest  are  considered  the  best,  but 
when  they  are  about  five  or  six  inches  lonm 
the  fruit  is  more  mature,  better  flavoured, 
and  tile  fruit  whiter.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water  with  a little  salt ; boil  them  gently  till 
quite  tender,  and  serve  them,  either  whole 
or  pared  and  halved,  on  a slice  of  bread 
toasted,  with  plain  melted  butter  in  a boat; 
or  when  cold  they  may  be  pared  and  sliced, 

I hen  dipped  in  a batter  made  witli  an  egg,  a 
teacuplui  of  water  or  milk  beaten  together, 
a little  salt,  and  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  flour,  or  sullioient  to  make  the  batter  thick 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  slices,  or  they  may 
be  brushed  over  with  egg,  and  covered  wdth 
line  bread  crumbs,  and  then  tried.  Arrange 
them  neatly  on  a dish,  and  serve  with  melted 
butter. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Culture 
OF.— This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties 
of  this  description  of  vegetable.  It  is  useful 
for  culinary  purposes  in  every  stage  of  its 
grow’th,  peculiarly  tender  aud  sweet,  and 
the  plant  is  a prolific  bearer.  They  are 
propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in 
a hot-bed  of  moderate  strength,  under  a 
frame  or  hand-glasses,  at  the  end  of  March, 
or  early  in  April.  In  May,  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  beneath  a south 
fence,  there  to  remain,  or  in  a hot-bed  if  it 
is  convenient  to  forward  the  plants  for 
transplanting  at  its  close,  or  early  in  June. 
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Tlio  plants  arc  fU  for  transplanting  when 
they  have  produced  four  rougli  leaves,  or 
wlien  of  about  a month’s  growth.  They 
must  be  planted  without  any  shelter  on 
heaps  of  manure,  the  same  as  for  the  open- 
ing ground  crop  of  cucumbers.  Some  may 
be  inserted  beneath  poles,  walls,  or  hedges 
to  be  trained  regularly  over  them,  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  appearance.  They  may 
bo  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  cucumber, 
only  they  do  not  require  so  much  care ; they 
want  abundance  ot  water  in  wet  weather. 
tVhen  the  runners  have  extended  three  feet, 
they  may  be  pegged  down,  and  covered  with 
earth  at  a joint;  this  will  cause  the  production 
of  roots,  and  the  longer  continuance  of  the 
lant  in  vigour.  The  fruit  for  seed  should 
e selected,  and  treated  as  directed  for 
cucumbers. 

VEGETABLE  MAEROW,  Fried.  — 
Take  one  marrow,  one  egg,  and  two  ounces 
of  bread  crumbs.  Peel  and  cut  the  marrow 
in  slices,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick; 
let  it  drain  lor  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
season  it  on  both  sides  with  pepper  and  salt, 
then  brush  each  slice  with  egg;  sift  the 
bread  crumbs  over,  and  fry  the  slices  in 
batter  till  they  attain  a light  brown  on  both 
sides;  bake  in  a tin  in  the  oven  till  done, 
and  serve  in  a strainer,  with  crisped  parsley, 
and  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  MARMA- 
LADE.—Peel  the  marrows,  and  grate  them. 
To  six  pounds  of  fruit,  put  six  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  grated  rinds  of 
two  lemons  ; boil  it  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
moderate  fire,  stir  it  frequently,  and  pour  it 
into  small  moulds. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Mashed.— 
Peel  and  cut  vegetable  marrows  in  halves, 
scraping  out  the  seeds,  then  boil  them  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  with  sait  in  the 
■water,  and  when  soft,  drain  them  thoroughly 
in  a sieve,  wash  them  and  add  a little  butter 
or  cream ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir 
■them  in  a saucepan  over  the  fii-e  till  quite 
hot ; put  them  in  a basin,  and  turn  them  into 
a dish. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Preserved. 
— Peel  the  marrows,  and  after  scraping  out 
the  seeds  and  fibres,  cut  them  in  pieces.  To 
each  pound  of  fruit,  allow  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Set  the 
whole  over  the  tire,  and  after  it  begins  to 
boil,  let  it  continue  boiling  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  preserving  pots. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Roasted.— 
Boil  a large  sized  marrow  for  half  an  hour ; 
cut  it  in  two ; take  out  the  seeds ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  it  with  force- 
meat, dredge  it  with  flour;  put  two  ounces 
of  butter  on  the  top  ; roast  it  in  a quick  oven, 
and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  SOUP.— Pare 
a pound  of  vegetable  marrows,  and  out 
them  into  slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  taking  out  all  the  seeds  and  pulp; 
wipe  them  dry  and  dredge  them  with  flour, 
fry  them  in  butter,  till  of  a nice  brown  ; 
gtew  the  stems  and  parings  of  a quart  of 
mushrooms,  in  a.piut  of  water  for  an  hour, 
adding  a little  salt;  drain  the  water  from 


them  and  set  the  liquid  over  the  fire  In  a 
pan,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; put 
in  the  marrows,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
crumb  of  bread,  and  a quart  of  mushrooms 
chopped  small ; season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  let  tiie  whole  boil  together  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  If  the  soup  be  too  thin,  mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  with  a little  butter,  stir 
it  well  in,  and  after  it  has  boiled  for  a few 
minutes,  add  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW.  Stewed.— 
Pare  oil'  the  obter  skin  ; cut  the  gourd  into 
slices  and  then  into  dice,  taking  out  the  seeds. 
Scrape  a little  fat  bacon,  which  put  into  a 
stevvpan  with  a small  onion  or  two,  and  a 
little  parsley  chopped  fine.  Cover  the  stew- 
pan  close,  and  fry  gently  from  five  to  ten 
minutes ; then  thicken  with  a spoonful  of 
flour,  and  add  a little  veal  broth,  to  make 
the  sauce  the  consistency  of  rich  cream. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  replace  the 
cover,  and  stew  gently  until  quite  tender. 
A mushroom,  ciiopped,  may  be  added. 

VEGETABLE  PIE.— Scald  and  blanch 
some  broad  beans ; cut  carrots,  turnips, 
artichoke  bottoms,  mushrooms,  peas,  onions, 
lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  &c.  Make  the  whole 
into  a stew,  with  some  good  veal  gravy. 
Bake  a crust  over  a dish,  with  a little  lining 
around  the  edge,  and  a cup  inserted  to 
prevent  it  sinking.  When  baked,  lilt  the 
crust,  and  pour  in  the  stew. 

VEGETABLE  PUDDIIsG.  — Take  six 
ounces  each  of  raw  scraped  carrot,  finely 
mashed  potatoes,  currants,  flour,  and  beef 
suet ; mix  well  without  any  liquid  if  for 
boiling,  but  add  an  egg  and  a little  milk  if 
for  baking. 

VEGE'l’ABLE  SOUP.— Pare  and  slice 
five  or  six  cucumbers  ; and  add  to  these  the 
insides  of  as  many  lettuces,  a sprig  or  two 
of  young  peas,  and  a little  parsley.  Put 
these  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  into 
a saucepan,  to  stew  in  their  own  liquor, 
near  a gentle  fire,  hslf  an  hour  ; then  pour 
two  quarts  of  boiliug  water  to  the  vege- 
tables, and  stew  them  for  two  hours ; rub 
down  a little  flour  into  a teacupfiil  of  water, 
boil  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  it. 

VEGETABLE  STRAINER.— A culinary 
implement  employed  for  straining  oif  water 
and  other  liquids  from  solid  matters  ; it 


should  be  kept  particularly  clean,  and  one 
article  should  not  be  placed  in  it  before  all 
traces  of  the  preceding  one  have  been  eflaoed. 
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VEGETAliLIS  VINEGAU.  — To  eight 
gallons  of  clear  rain-water  add  three  quarts 
of  molasses;  turn  the  mixture  into  a clean 
tight  cask,  shake  it  well  two  or  three  times, 
and  add  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  or 
two  yeast  cakes  ; place  the  cask  in  a warm 
place,  and  in  ten  or  dfteeu  days,  add  a sheet 
of  common  wrapping-paper,  smeared  with 
molasses,  torn  into  narrow  strips,  and  good 
vinegar  will  be  obtained.  The  paper  is 
necessary  to  form  the  “mothei’,”  or  lil'e  ol' 
the  vinegar. 

VEGETABLE  IVASIIER.-An  imple- 
ment similar  to  that  seen  in  tlie  engraving 
is  very  usei'ul  ibr  washing  vegetables.  This 


is,  in  fact,  a ready  mode  of  sousing  them, 
and  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  insects,  &c., 
out  of  them.  The  vegetables  arc  placed  in 
the  inner  receptacle,  wliich  is  moved  up  and 
down  several  times,  and  the  action  of  the 
water  thus  produced,  elfectually  cleanses  the 
vegetables. 

VEGETABLES,  Prfparation  and 
Dressing  of.— In  choosing  vegetables  the 
medium-sized  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
largest,  or  the  smallest ; they  are  more 
tenner,  juicy,  and  full  of  flavour  just  before 
they  arc  full  grown ; on  the  other  hand, 
unripe  vegetables  are  as  insipid  and  un- 
wholesome as  unripe  fruits.  Hoots,  greens, 
aalads,  and  the  various  productions  of  the 
garden,  when  fresh  gathered,  are  plump  and 
firm,  and  have  a Iragrance  and  freshness 
wddeh  no  art  can  impart  to  them ; though  it 
will  refresh  them  a little  to  put  them  into 
cold  spring  water  for  some  time  before  they 
are  dressed.  To  boil  them  in  soft  water 
will  best  preserve  the  colour  of  such  as  are 
green  ; but  if  only  hard  water  can  be  ob- 
tained, a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  potash 
may  be  added  to  the  water.  Previous  to 
dressing  vegetables,  they  should  be  tho- 
roughly washed  and  cleansed  from  dust, 
dirt,  and  insects.  Pick  olf  all  the  outside 
leaves,  trim  them  nicely,  and  if  they  are  not 
quite  fresh  - gathered,  and  have  become 
flaccid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore 
their  crispness  before  cooking  them,  or  they 
will  be  tough  and  ill-flavoured ; lay  them 
in  a pan  of  clean  water,  with  a handful  of 
salt  in  it,  for  an  hour  before  they  are 
dressed.  Most  vegetables  being  more  or 
less  succulent,  the  full  proportion  of  fluids 
is  necessary  for  their  retaining  that  state  of 
crispiiess  and  plumpness  which  they  have 
when  growing.  On  being  cut  or  gathered, 
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the  exhalation  from  the  surface  of  vegetables 
continues,  while  from  the  open  vessels  of 
the  cut  surface  there  is  often  great  exudation 
or  evaporation,  and  thus  their  natural 
moisture  is  diminished ; tlie  tender  leaves 
become  flaccid,  and  the  thicker  masses  or 
roots  lose  their  plumpness.  This  is  not 
only  less  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  is  a great 
injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  of  the 
vegetable  ; for  in  this  flaccid  and  shrivelled 
state,  its  fibres  are  less  easily  divided  in 
mastication  ; and  the  water  which  exists  in 
vegetable  substances,  in  the  torm  of  their 
respective  natural  juices,  is  directly  nutri- 
tious. The  first  care  in  the  preservation  of 
succulent  vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  prevent 
them  from  losing  their  natural  moisture. 
They  should  always  be  boiled  in  a saucepan 
by  themselves,  and  have  plenty  of  water ; if 
meat  is  boiled  with  them  in  the  same  pot, 
the  appearance  and  taste  of  each  will  be 
spoiled.  To  have  vegetables  delicately  clean, 
put  on  the  saucepan,  make  it  boil,  put  a 
little  salt  in,  and  skim  it  perfectly  clean 
before  the  vegetables  are  put  in,  which 
should  not  be  till  the  water  boils  briskly ; 
the  quicker  they  boil,  the  greener  they  will 
be.  Vegetables  should  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately they  are  done,  if  they  remain  only  a 
lew  minutes  over  the  tire  afterwards,  their 
appearance  and  flavour  are  bot  h deteriorated. 
The  practice  of  putting  soda  into  the  water 
in  which  vegetables  are  boiled  is  not  a 
wholesome  one,  nor  is  it  necessary,  when 
the  foregoing  directions  are  attended  to. 

VEGETARIAN  COOKERY.— As  there 
are  many  persona  who  wholly  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  as  the  dressing  of  vege- 
tables is  worthy  of  universal  attention,  the 
following  recipes,  by  which  ordinary  vege- 
tables may  be  converted  into  savoury  dishes, 
are  given  under  one  head,  in  order  to 
facilitate  immediate  reference. 

Artichoke  Aoyoat— Soak  artichoke  bottoms 
in  warm  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
changing  the  water  ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  some  good  gravy,  a tablespoonful 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne  pepper.  Boil,  thicken  with  flour, 
place  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  gravy 
sauce  over  them ; then  serve  hot. 

Asparagus  Omelet.  — Take  fifty  heads  of 
asparagus  and  six  eggs.  Boil  the  asparagus 
in  the  usual  way;  cut  the  green  ends  in 
small  pieces,  as  far  as  they  are  tender  ; mix 
them  with  the  eggs,  well  beaten ; make 
some  clarified  butter  hot  in  a small  frying- 
pan,  and  put  in  the  omelet;  sprinkle  it  over 
with  a little  pepper  aud  salt,  and  fry  it  of  a 
nice  brown.  It  should  be  rather  thick,  and 
ought  to  be  served  immediately,  with  butter, 
sauce,  and  vinegar. 

Bean  ,Soi/p.— Take  a quart  of  full-grown 
green  beans,  a large  handful  of  spinach,  an 
ounce  of  parsley,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Boil  the  beans  ; skin  aud  bruise  them  in  a 
bowl  till  quite  smooth  ; put  them  in  a pan 
with  two  quarts  of  vegetable  broth  : add  the 
butter,  with  a little  flour  dredged  in  it, 
pepper,  and  salt ; stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
boils  ; . then  put  in  the  spinach  and  parsley 
(previously  boiled  aud  rubbed  through  a 
sieve),  to  make  the  soup  a proper  colour. 
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neet-Root,  Roiled.— and  brush  tlie 
roots,  being  careful  to  avoid  breaking  oil’  the 
fibres,  that  the  juice  may  not  escape  and 
spoil  the  appearance  and  flavour ; put 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  ’/ater,  adding 
salt  and  a small  piece  of  soda ; let  tliem  boil 
for  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  size ; put 
them  into  old  water  and  rub  off  the  skin 
with  the  hand ; cut  them  in  slices  ; lay  them 
neatly  on  a dish,  and  serve  either  with 
vinegar  or  mustard  sauce. 

Beet-Root.  Fried.  - Wash  the  roots  perfectly 
clean;  bake  them  whole  till  tender;  put 
them  into  cold  water  ; rub  oil'  tbe  skin  with 
the  hand  ; cut  into  thin  round  slices ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt ; fry  them  in  butter  ; 
place  on  a flat  dish,  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

Caib'rge,  Red,  Stewed. — Take  a red  cabbage, 
an  onion,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Kemove  the 
outside  leaves  of  the  cabbage,  and  wash  the 
cabbage  well ; cut  it  in  thin  slices,  and  put 
it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water ; add  a little 
salt ; when  about  half  boiled,  drain  tbe 
water  entirely  away,  leaving  the  cabbage  as 
dry  as  possible ; then  put  it  into  a pan  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  together 
with  the  onion  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  the 
butter;  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  let  it 
stew  gently  until  the  cabbage  is  perfectly 
soft,  then  add  vinegar. 

Caieeannon.  — Boil  potatoes  and  greens, 
separately;  mash  the  potatoes ; squeeze  the 
greens  dry,  and  then  chop  them  into  small 
pieces  and  mix  them  with  potatoes,  adding 
a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; put  them 
into  a well- buttered  mould,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a hot  oven  for  five  or  six  hours,  turn  it 
out,  and  serve  in  a vegetable  dish. 

Cardoons  Fried.— Cut  the  cardoons  about 
ten  inches  long,  string,  and  tie  them  in 
bundles  like  asparagus,  and  cut  them  into 
dice ; boil  the  same  as  peas ; add  some 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  serve  hot. 

Cardoons  with  C/ieeiC.— String  the  cardoons, 
then  cut  them  an  inch  long,  place  them  in  a 
saucepan,  and  stew  in  some  port  wine, 
enough  to  cover  them,  until  tender ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  thicken  with 
floured  butter ; pour  into  a dish,  add  the 
juice  of  an  orange,  and  grate  some  Cheshire 
cheese  over  the  whole  ; brown  with  a sala- 
mander, and  serve  hot. 

Carrot  Fritters.— Va^e  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  carrot,  two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  two  eggs. 
Boil  and  mash  the  carrot  till  perfectly 
smooth : add  the  bread  crumbs  and  cream  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ; add  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  immediately  before  frying  ; try 
in  fritters,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Carrot  Soup.  — Take  eight  good  - sized 
carrots,  two  roots  of  celery,  one  large 
turnip,  one  large  onion,  six  ounces  of  crumb 
of  bread,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  hall  a 
pint  of  cream.  Set  over  the  tire,  three 
quarts  ot  water,  with  a piece  of  soda  the 
size  of  a small  nut ; when  it  boils,  put  in  the 
vegetables,  previously  sliced,  the  bread,  salt, 
a little  cayenne  pepper  and  mace  ; boil  the 
whole  till  tbe  vegetables  are  perfectly  solt; 
rub  it  through  a sieve ; return  it  into  the 


pan  ; and,  whilst  boiling,  stir  in  the  cream, 
not  allowing  it  to  boil  atterwards.  The  soup 
should  be  ot  the  consistency  of  good  cream. 
The  green  part  of  the  celery  should  not  be 
used. 

Carrots  Stewed.— Take  a pound  and  a half 
of  carrots,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream.  About 
half  boil  the  carrots,  then  scrape  and  slice 
them;  put  them  into  a pan  with  half  a 
teacupliil  of  vegetable  broth  or  water; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper ; let  the  whole 
simmer  till  quite  tender,  without  being 
broken  ; add  the  chopped  parsley,  and  stir 
in  the  flour  and  the  butter,  previously 
mixed;  simmer  them  ten  minutes  longer; 
add  the  cream,  and  serve  immediately. 

Caulidower  AVictt.— Boil  a cauliflower  quick- 
ly for  a few  minutes,  then  boil  it  gently 
until  nearly  tender  ; drain  it  well  -,  cut  it  in 
slices  ; dip  them  in  butter ; fry  them  a light 
brown  colour,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Cauliflower,  with  White  >Sauc«.— Boil  a cauli- 
flower in  milk  and  water  till  nearly  tender, 
separate  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  white  sauce,  and  either 
a few  small  mushrooms  or  very  small 
onions,  previously  boiled,  and  serve  with 
toasted  sippets  put  round  the  dish. 

Celery  fried.— Take  three  heads  of  celery, 
cut  off  the  green  tops,  remove  the  outside 
stalks,  wash  thoroughly,  and  pare  the  roots 
clean ; then  have  ready  a gill  of  white  wine, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  tine,  and  a 
little  salt  and  nutmeg;  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther with  flour,  so  as  to  form  a" good  batter; 
dip  each  head  into  the  batter,  and  fry  a nice 
light  brown  in  lard.  When  done,  lay  in 
the  dish,  pour  melted  butter  over  them, 
and  serve  hot. 

Celery,  with  Cream.— Take  the  white  part  of 
celery,  wash  it  clean,  and  cut  in  pieces  three 
inches  long,  boll  it  tender,  and  strain 
it  off ; then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
strain  them  into  half  a pint  of  cream  ; add 
a little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Put  all  into  a 
pan,  set  it  over  a stove  until  it  boils,  and  is 
of  a proper  thickness;  serve  with  toasted 
bread  underneath. 

Cucumber  Stewed.— Take  a pound  of  cu- 
cumbers, half  a pound  of  onions,  an  ounce 
ol  butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  flour.  After 
peeling  the  cucumbers  and  onions,  cut  them 
in  slices  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  till  well  browned ; 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  hot  water  or  vegetable  broth ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt;  let  them  stew 
till  quite  solt,  add  the  flour  and  butter, 
mixed  well  together,  and  boil  gently  for 
five  minutes. 

Endive  6Yeir<’d.— Boil  endive  in  four  diffe- 
rent salt  waters,  to  extract  the  bitter  taste, 
and  when  tender,  throw  it  into  cold  water, 
squeeze  it  w’ell,  and  chop  fine  ; then  put  it 
into  a slewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter,  and 
a lew  young  onions  chopped  line;  let  it  dry; 
dredge  With  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  add 
some  pepper  and  salt,  a little  gravy,  two 
leaspooniuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and  stew  the 
whole  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

French  Bean  Omelet,— Take  four  eggs,  two 
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tablespoonfula  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  French  beans,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  saltspoonfuls  of  salt, 
and  half  a saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Beat 
the  eggs  well,  add  the  cheese,  pepper,  and 
salt;  mix  all  together,  and  put  in  the  beans, 
cut  small  and  well  boiled.  Melt  the  butter 
in  a pan,  and  fry  the  omelet  in  the  usual 
way. 

PrencA  Tieans,  with  Cream.  — String  the 
beans,  cut  them  into  slips,  and  boil  them  in 
plenty  of  water  with  salt  in  it;  when  done, 
drain  them.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  up  in  a gilt  of  cream, 
and  set  over  a slow  Are.  When  hot,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  the  beans  ; 
simmer  for  five  minutes,  stir  with  a wooden 
spoon,  to  prevent  burning  or  curdling,  and 
serve  hot. 

Haricot  Bean  Omelet.— Take  half  a pint  of 
haricot  beans,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  four  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  parsley, 
half  a teacupiiil  of  milk,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  olive  oil.  Steep  the  beans  several  hours 
in  cold  water;  boil  them  in  fresh  water  till 
quite  soft;  mash  them  with  milk,  and  rub 
them  through  a Hue  sieve ; add  the  bread 
crumbs,  the  parsley  chopped  fine,  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  the  olive  oil,  salt,  and  pepper; 
pour  the  omelet  into  a buttered  dish,  bake 
it  for  about  an  hour  in  a moderately  hot 
oven,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Haricot  Beans  Stewed.  — Take  a pint  of 
beans,  three  ounces  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  parsley.  Steep  the 
beans  in  cold  sbft  water  for  two  hours ; 
drain  them,  and  set  them  over  the  lire  in 
two  quarts  of  cold  soft  water,  adding  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter ; when  the  mixture  boils,  simmer  it 
slowly  for  two  hours  or  more,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  the 
lemon-juice ; set  the  whole  over  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes,  and  stir  them  well  till  done. 

Herb  Pie.— Pick  two  handfuls  of  parsley 
from  the  stems,  half  the  quantity  of  spinach, 
two  lettuces,  some  mustard  and  cress,  a few 
leaves  of  borage,  and  a little  mint.  Wash 
and  boil  them  a little,  then  drain  them, 
press  out  the  water,  and  chop  them  small ; 
mix  a batter  of  Hour,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
halt  a pint  of  milk,  and  a pint  of  cream! 
and  pour  it  upon  the  herbs.  Cover  over 
with  a good  crust,  and  bake. 

Herb  .Soup.— Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
spinach,  an  ounce  of  parsley,  half  a pound 
of  bread  crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  a few  green  onions.  Parboil 
the  herbs,  drain  them,  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces;  stew  them  in  the  butter  for 
half  an  hour,  and  dredge  in  a little  lUmr, 
Put  the  bread  crumbs  into  a pan  with  two 
quarts  of  water;  boil  till  smooth;  add  the 
herbs ; season  with  popper  and  salt,  and 
boil  for  ten  minutes. 

Zentil  Soiip.—I'ake  one  quart  of  lentils 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  par.snipa,  two 
pounds  of  celery,  two  ounces  of  shallots 
or  leeks,  an  ounce  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
two  ounces  ot  butter.  W:ish  and  pick  the 
lentils  ; steep  them  for  twenty-four  hours 


in  soft  water  ; set  them  over  the  fire  in  four 
quarts  of  spring  water  ; add  the  vegetables 
and  some  salt;  boil  till  quite  soft;  rub 
through  a fine  cullender  or  coarse  sieve, 
adding  boiling  water  as  required  ; return  it 
to  the  pan,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
stir  in  the  butter,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes. 

Lentils  Stewed. — Take  a quart  of  lentils, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  one  onion,  a table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  shallots,  and  a small 
bunch  of  parsley.  Wash  and  steep  the 
lentils  an  hour  or  two  in  cold  soft  water ; 
set  them  on  the  fire  in  two  quarts  of  soft 
cold  water,  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  shallots, 
the  onion  sliced,  the  parsley  chopped,  and  ,a 
little  salt;  simmer  the  whole  over  the  tire 
for  about  two  hours;  drain  in  a sieve  ; put 
the  lentils  into  a stewpan,  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  mixed  with  a little  Hour ; stir  it 
well  over  the  fire,  boil  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  in  a flat  dish,  with  a 
border  of  mashed  potatoes. 

Mushroom  Pudding.— Take  a pint  of  mush- 
rooms, half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter,  liub  the  butter  in 
the  bread  crumbs,  adding  pepper  and  salt, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  just  moisten  the 
bread  ; add  the  mushrooms  cut  in  pieces  ; 
line  a basin  with  paste ; put  in  the  mixture ; 
cover  with  paste;  tie  a cloth  over,  and  boil 
for  an  hour  and  a half. 

Mushrooms  Baked  in  Cups.— Take  a pint  of 
mushrooms,  six  eggs,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  chopped  parsley.  Boil  the  stalks 
and  parings  of  the  mushrooms,  strain  the 
water  from  them,  and  put  half  a pint  of 
it  into  a pan  with  the  mushrooms,  well 
cleaned  and  chopped ; add  the  parsley ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  over  a alow  fire  or  stove  about 
half  an  hour;  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  mix  all  well  together;  butter  some 
small  cups,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
quickly ; turn  them  out  on  a dish,  and  serve 
with  mushrooms,  stewed  white,  or  white 
sauce. 

Mushrooms  Broiled.— Pec\  some  good-sized 
mushrooms,  and  cut  otV  the  stalks ; put 
them  in  a tiu  with  a small  piece  of  butter 
on  each  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  oven  till  rather 
brown  on  both  sides ; take  out  the  mush- 
rooms, pour  out  a little  of  the  water,  in 
which  the  stalks  and  parings  have  been 
boiled,  into  the  tin,  and,  when  boiling,  pour 
it  on  the  dish. 

Mushroums  Fried.— Pare  the  mushrooms, 
which  should  be  large  ones,  and  put  them 
in  water,  the  brown  side  downwards ; drain 
them  carefully  on  a sieve  or  cullender  ; lay 
between  them  two  cloths  till  nearly  dry: 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
fry  them  of  a light  brown. 

Mushrooms  Stewed.— 'Wipe  dry  some  large 
button  mushrooms;  boil  them  quickly  in  a 
little  water,  then  let  them  stew  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  adding  a piece  of  butter, 
mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a 
little  pounded  mace,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt;  boil  them,  frequently  shaking  the  pan 
round  during  the  time,  and,  when  done,  add 
a little  good  cream. 

Onion  Pudding.—  Vake  half  a pound  of 
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onions,  imlf  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  a tea- 
spootilul  of  dried  sage,  half  a tcaspoonful  of 
thyme,  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Peel  and 
cut  tlie  onions  in  two,  boil  them  about  ten 
minutes,  drain  away  the  water  and  chop 
them,  but  not  very  small,  put  them  to  the 
bread  with  the  herbs,  and  tlie  butter  melted, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  for 
an  hour  iind  a quarter  in  a buttered  basin. 

Onimi  and  Sage  Fritters.  — Take  twelve 
ounces  of  onions,  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  chopped  sage, 
previously  boiled  a little,  one  teaspoonful  of 
ohoi)ped  parsley,  three  eggs,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream.  Chop  the  onions,  fry 
them  with  the  sage  till  nicely  brown,  mix 
eight  ounces  of  them  with  the  bread  crumbs, 
add  the  parsley,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  beat  the  eggs,  adding  the  cream,  mix 
all  together,  and  fry  in  fritters  over  a clear 
fire:  jdace  the  remaining  four  ounces  of 
fried  onion  on  the  dish  round  the  fritters, 
and  serve  with  brown  sauce  and  apple 
sauce. 

Onions  and  Sage  on  Tbast.— Peel  and  cut 
some  onions  in  two,  boil  them  for  five 
minutes,  drain  away  the  water,  chop  them 
and  add  sage,  previously  minced  small, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them 
in  butter  till  tender,  but  not  brown  ; lay  the 
mixture  on  buttered  toast,  pour  a little 
brown  sauce  over,  and  serve  with  apple 
sauce. 

Onions,  Fried.— reel  some  large  onions: 
cut  them  in  slices,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  nicely 
browned. 

Onions,  Stewed.— Feel  and  slice  some  onions, 
put  them  into  a dish  with  some  butter,  pre- 
viously browned  ; set  them  in  a moderately 
hot  oven,  and  when  they  are  nicely  browned, 
pour  over  them  some  rather  thin  melted 
butter,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
them  stevv  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
If  the  onions  are  strong,  they  should  be 
boiled  about  five  or  six  minutes  before  they 
are  stewed. 

Onions,  to  Ragout. — Peel  a pint  of  young 
onions,  then  peel  four  large  ones,  and  out 
them  very  small;  put  some  good  dripping 
or  butter  into  a stewpan.  and  when  melted, 
add  the  onions,  and  fry  till  of  alight  brown  ; 
then  thicken  with  flour,  and  give  them  a 
shake  until  thick.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  gravy,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard;  stir  all  together, 
and  when  tolerably  thick,  pour  into  the 
dish,  and  garnish  with  fried  bread  crumbs. 

Parsnips,  Aaied.  — Scrape  or  pare  some 
parsnips,  and,  if  large,  cut  them  into 
quarters,  lay  them  in  a flat  baking-  dish,  ad<i 
a little  water,  dredge  with  flour  and  salt., 
and  bake  tdl  soft,  and  slightly  browned.  A 
little  butter  may  be  put  on  the  top,  just 
before  serving. 

• Parsnips,  J/os/ied.— Boil  the  parsnips  in 
plenty  of  water,  adding  a little  salt;  when 
soft,  take  them  out,  scrape  and  wash  them, 
put  them  into  a saucepan  wi' h a little  cream. 
Stir  them  over  the  fire  till  thickened,  add  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a little  suet;  when  the 
butter  is  melted,  put  the  mixture  into  a hot 
basin,  and  turn  it  out  iuto  a vegetable  dish. 


Dried  Peas,  Slewed. — Take  an  ounce  of  peas, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter;  pick  and  wash  the 
peas  ; Steep  them  in  water  for  twelve  hours, 
put  them  iuto  a pan  with  just  sullicient 
w’ater  to  cover  them;  add  the  butter  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  let  them  boil,  after- 
wards stew  the  peas  gently  till  they  are 
quite  soft,  and  add  a further  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt,  if  required. 

(Ireen  Peas  with  Cheese.— Take  a pint  and  a 
half  of  green  peas,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  new  ndlk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  cheese.  I’ut  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
with  tlie  cheese,  grated,  in  a saucepan  on  the 
fire;  add  a little  cayenne  pepper;  stir  the 
whole  till  the  butter  and  cheese  are  dis- 
solved, put  in  the  peas ; when  well  boiled 
and  drained,  stir  it  on  the  fire  for  two 
minutes,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

Potatoes  Fried  with  Oniojis. — Take  a pound 
and  a half  of  cold  boiled  potatoes ; three 
onions,  one  ounce  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter.  Melt  the  butter 
in  a frying-pan,  put  in  the  onions,  sliced ; 
fry  them  to  a light  brown ; add  the  pota- 
toes, cut  into  thin  slices;  fry  them  till  of 
a nice  yellow  colour,  turning  them  occasion- 
ally, and  then  add  the  parsley,  salt,  and 
pepper. 

Potatoes,  Hashed.  — Take  four  pounds  of 
potatoes,  a tablespoonful  of  fine  oatmeal, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a dessertspoonful  ot 
chopped  parsley,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  chopped  leeics.  Set  a pint  and  a half  of 
water  on  the  fire,  with  tlie  oatmeal,  pepper, 
and  salt ; stir  till  it  boils,  then  put  in  the 
potatoes,  parsley,  and  leeks,  and  when 
nearly  done,  stir  in  the  bntter. 

Potatoes,  Stewed.— Cat  the  potatoes  as  for  a 
pie  ; place  them  in  a pan  in  layers,  with  a 
little  chopped  onion,  and  a seasoning  ot 
pepper  and  salt  between  each  layer ; put 
butter  on  the  top,  allowing  about  half  an 
ounce  to  each  pound  of  potatoes,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water;  cover  the  pan, 
and  let  them  stew  moderately  ior  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes. 

Scorzonera,  Fried.— ^Y ash  and  scrape  the 
scorzouera,  taking  olf  the  tops  ; boil  it  till 
tender,  then  dip  it  in  butter,  aud  fry  it ; lay 
two  or  three  of  the  roots  together,  and 
serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Spinach  Omelet.— Take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  spinach,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beet- 
root half  an  ounce  of  parsley,  half  an  ounce 
of  leeks  and  lemon-thyme,  mi.xed,  a large 
tablespounful  of  Hour,  four  spomifuls  of 
milk,  lour  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Chop  tlie  herbs  all  together,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  or  mace ; add  the 
flour,  milk,  and  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
the  butter  melted;  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Turnip  Hash.  — Take  three-quarters  ot 
a pound  of  turnips,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  one  large  onion, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  salt.  But  three 
quarts  of  water  iuto  a well-tinned  pan  ; set 
It  over  the  tire;  put  in  the  turnips  (cut  into 
small  square  pieces),  and  the  onion,  cut 
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small ; add  the  salt,  and  let  it  boll  for  an 
hour.  Then  put  in  the  potatoes,  also  cut  in 
pieces,  and  alter  boiling  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  longer,  add  the  butter;  rub  the 
flour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  till 
perleotly  smooth ; pour  it  into  a pan,  and 
let  it  boil  slowly  lor  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  liquid  part  of  the  hash 
■will  be  of  the  consistency  of  thin  butter 
sauce : boil  it  for  two  hours,  and  keep  it 
covered  the  whole  time. 

Tegetuble  and  Rice  Soup.  — Take  half  a 
pound  of  turnips,  half  a pound  of  car- 
rots, half  a pound  of  parsnips,  half  a 
pound  of  onions,  half  a pound  of  potatoes, 
and  two  tablespooufnls  of  rice.  Slice  the 
vegetables,  put  them  into  a pan  with  a quart 
of  boiling  water;  add  the  rice,  previously 
washed,  a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
small  piece  of  soda.  After  boiling  for  an 
hour,  add  the  potatoes  sliced,  and  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water;  continue  boiling  till  all 
are  well  done.  If  the  soup  is  too  thin,  mix 
a tablespoonful  of  rice  flour  with  a little 
milk;  stir  it  well  in,  adding  white  pepper 
and  more  salt,  if  required  ; boil  it  for  fllteen 
minutes,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream. 

Vegetable  /IroWi.  — Half- fill  a pan,  which 
will  contain  about  four  quarts,  with  tur- 
nips, carrots,  onions,  and  other  vege- 
tables, cut  in  pieces  ; add  seasoning,  herbs, 
mushrooms,  and  salt ; nearly  fill  the  pan 
with  water,  and  boil  all  together  till  the 
vegetables  are  tender;  then  strain  it  and 
use  as  required. 

Vegetable  Marroxc,  Baked  with  Onions  and 
Sage. — Tare,  and-  cut  in  two,  a good-sized 
marrow ; scrape  out  the  seeds  and  fibres  ; 
rub  the  marrow  inside  and  outside  with  a 
little  salt;  let  it  drain  for  an  hour;  fillup 
the  halves  with  onions,  previously  boiled  a 
little,  and  chopped  with  some  sage  ; add  a 
little  butter,  iiepper,  and  salt ; close  them, 
and  tie  them  together  with  a little  twine ; 
butter  a dish,  and  bake  in  a moderately  hot 
oven  ; if  not  nicely  browned,  dredge  it  with 
a little  flour,  brown  it  in  a Hutch  oven 
before  the  fire,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Vegetable  Rie. — Take  some  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Cut  the  vegetables  in  pieces,  put  them  in 
the  pan  with  the  butter,  and  very  little 
water ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stew 
them  over  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  tender, 
pour  them  into  a pie  dish  ; when  cool,  cover 
with  paste  and  bake  it. . 

VEIL,  llLACK,  TO  Wash.— Mix  bullock’s 
gall  with  sufficient  hot  water  to  make  it  as 
warm  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in.  Then 
pass  the  veil  through  it.  It  must  be 
squeezed,  and  not  rubbed.  It  will  be  well 
to  perfume  the  gall  with  a little  musk. 
Kext  rinse  the  veil  through  two  cold  waters, 
tinging  the  last  with  indigo.  Then  dry  it 
Have  ready  in  a pan  some  stiffening,  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  a very  small 
piece  of  glue.  Tut  the  veil  into  it,  squeeze 
It  out,  stretch  it,  and  clap  it.  Afterwards 
pin  it  out  to  dry  on  a linen  cloth,  making  it 
very  straight  aud  even,  and  taking  care  to 
open  and  pin  the  edge  very  nicely.  When 
dry,  iron  it  on  the  wrong  side,  having  laid  a 
linen  cloth  over  the  ironing- blanket.  Any 
loss 


article  of  black  lace  may  be  washed  in  this 
manner. 

VEIL,  White  Lace,  to  Wash. —Put 
the  veil  into  a strong  lather  of  white  soap 
and  very  clear  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
slowly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  it  out 
and  squeeze  it  well,  but  be  sure  not  io  rub  it. 
Rinse  it  in  two  cold  waters,  with  a drop  or 
two  of  liquid  blue  in  the  last.  Have  ready 
some  very  clear  and  weak  gum  arabic  water, 
or  some  thin  starch,  or  rice-water.  Tass 
the  veil  through  it,  and  clear  it  by  clapping. 
Then  stretch  it  out  even,  and  put  it  to  dry 
on  a linen  cloth,  making  the  edge  a.s  straight 
as  possible,  opening  out  all  the  scallops,  aud 
fastening  each  with  pins.  When  dry,  lay  a 
piece  of  thin  muslin  smoothly  over  it,  and 
iron  it  on  the  wrong  side. 

VEINS,  Varicose.  — This  is  a term 
applied  by  surgeons  to  a permanently  dis- 
tended state  of  one,  or  a group  of  veins, 
attended  with  an  accumulation  of  dark 
coloured  blood,  and  a retarded  circulation, 
causuig  the  formation  of  knots  beneath 
the  skin,  which  becomes  discoloured, 
livid,  and  the  part  remarkably  sensi- 
tive and  painful.  Varicose  veins  may 
occur  in  any  part,  though  they  are 
most  frequently  found  in  the  legs,  and 
are  in  general  the  result  of  pressure  on  some 
of  the  larger  veins  above,  obstructing  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Of  this 
description  are  the  varicose  veins  in  the  legs 
of  females  before  confinement ; they  also 
attend  weak  and  relaxed  constitutions,  and 
frequently  follow  much  fatigue  and  long 
standing.  The  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  this  disease  of  the  veins,  is  the 
fear  of  their  bursting,  and  the  hazard  re- 
sulting from  the  hasinorrhage  that  ensues. 
Many  remedies  have  been  devised  for  this 
disease,  but  interference  has  generally 
proved  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  Fore- 
most among  the  favoured  remedies,  was  the 
excision  of  a small  piece  of  the  vein  with 
ligatures,  and  next,  the  simple  tying  of  the 
vein,  as  in  aneurism  ; but  the  danger  which 
attended  this  treatment,  soon  put  a check  on 
its  employment.  The  best  and  safest  mea- 
sures to  pursue,  are  to  discover  what  causes 
the  pressure,  and  at  once  remove  it ; if  it 
proceeds  from  the  bowels,  a course  of 
aperient  medicine  is  to  be  employed,  at  the 
same  time  as  much  rest  is  to  be  enjoined  as 
possible,  by  lying  in  a horizontal  position, 
and  whenever  the  erect  posture  is  assumed, 
or  any  walking  attempted,  the  limb  is  to  be 
supported  by  a long  bandage,  coinmenciiig 
from  the  toes,  and  carried  weli  up  the  thigh, 
first  laying  a compress  of  folded  lint,  en- 
closing a piece  of  lead,  or  a penny-piece, 
over  the  most  protuberant  portion  of  the 
vein.  The  bandage,  when  well  put  on.  is  a 
very  excellent  support,  but  the  elastic  lace- 
stocking. to  those  who  can  afford  it,  is  un- 
questionably the  beat  of  external  remedies, 
and  should  be  worn  as  long  as  any  danger 
from  bursting  is  to  be  apprehended  ; this, 
with  rest,  and  such  medicine  as  the  exciting 
cause  may  demand,  is  the  only  sale  and 
rational  treatment  for  varicose  veins,  which, 
when  not  proceeding  from  disease  of  the 
vessels,  is  always  to  be  so  cured. 
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VKLVKT,  TO  Iron. — Having  ripped  the 
velvet  apart,  damp  each  piece  separately, 
and  holding  it  tightly  in  both  hands,  stretch 
it  before  the  fire,  the  wrong  side  of  the 
velvet  being  towards  the  lire.  This  will 
remove  the  creases,  and  give  the  surface  of 
the  material  a Iresh  and  new  appearance. 
Velvet  cannot  be  ironed  on  a table,  for,  when 
spread  out  on  a hard  substance,  the  iron  will 
not  go  smoothly  over  the  pile. 

VliLVHT,  TO  Raise  the  Pipe  or. — 
Hold  tile  reverse  side  of  the  velvet  over  a 
basin  of  water,  and  the  pile  of  the  velvet 
will  be  gradually  raised. 

VELVET,  TO  Remove  Grease  prom  — 
Get  some  turpentine,  and  pour  it  over  the 
place  that  is  greasy,  rub  ittill  quite  dry  witli 
a piece  of  clean  flannel ; if  the  grease  be  not 
quite  removed,  repeat  the  application,  and 
when  done,  brush  the  place  well,  and  hang 
np  the  garment  in  the  open  air,  to  rid  it  of 
the  smell. 

VENETIAN  CAKE.— Take  of  sound 
Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and  well  dried  at 
the  mouth  of  a cool  oven,  or  in  a sunny 
window,  seven  ounces,  full  weight,  and  one 
of  bitter  almonds  with  them;  pound  the 
whole  to  a perfect  paste  with  a few  drops  of 
wliite  of  egg.  or  orange- flower  water,  then 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  eight  ounces  of  butter  (which 
should  be  cool  and  firm,  or  it  will  render  tlie 
paste  too  solt),  and  break  this  down  quite 
small;  then  add  eight  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  on  part  of  which  the  rind  of  a fine 
lemon  has  been  rasped,  previously  to  its 
being  crushed  to  powder.  Make  these  into 
a paste,  wjth  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  or 
rather  less,  should  they  be  large,  for  if  too 
moist,  it  will  adhere  to  the  board  and  roller. 
To  make  a Venetian  cake  of  moderate  size, 
roll  the  paste  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  with  the  larger  fluted  cutter, 
six  or  seven  portions  of  equal  size,  lay  them 
on  lightly  floured  or  buttered  tins,  mid 
bake  them  in  a slow  oven  until  they  are  firm 
and  crisp  and  equally  coloured  of  a pale 
brown.  .Should  tliey  seem  to  require  it,  lay 
them  one  on  the  otlier,  while  tliey  are  still 
warm,  and  place  a baking  tiii  with  a slight 
weight  upon  tliem  to  render  them  quite 
level.  When  they  are  cold,  spread  upon  each 
a different  kind  of  choice  preserve,  and  pile 
the  whole  evenly  into  the  form  of  an  entire 
cake.  The  top  may  be  iced,  and  decorated 
with  pistachio  nuts,  or  grains  of  coloured 
sugar,  or  with  a wreath  of  almond-paste 
leaves.  To  make  the  small  Venetian  cakes, 
roll  the  paste  directed  for  the  large  one  at 
the  commencement  of  this  receipt,  into  balls, 
flatten  them  with  the  hand,  to  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  brush  them  with 
beaten  eggs,  and  cover  them  plentifully  with 
white  sugar-candy,  crushed  about  halt  the 
size  of  a'pea:  bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 

Almonds.  8ozs. ; flour,  lib.:  butter, 
Sozs. ; sugar,  |lb. : lemon,  rind  of  1;  yolks 
of  eggs.  3 to  4 ; preserve  as  needed. 

VENEflAN  FRITTERS.— Wash  and 
drain  three  ounces  of  whole  rice,  put  it  into 
a full  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  bring  it  very 
slowly  to  boil,  stir  it  often,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  quite  thick  and  dry.  When 


about  three  parts  done,  add  to  it  two  ounces 
ol  pounded  sugar,  and  one  ofTresh  butter, 
a grain  of  salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half 
a small  lemon.  Let  it  cool  in  the  saucepan, 
and  when  only  just  warm,  mix  wilh  it 
tiioroughly,  three  ounces  of  currants,  four 
of  apples  chopped  fine,  a teaspoonful  ol'  flour 
and  three  large,  or  four  small  well-beaten 
eggs.  Drop  the  mixture  in  small  fritters, 
fry  them  in  butter,  from  five  to  seven 
minutes,  and  let  them  become  quite  firm  on 
one  side  before  they  are  turned;  do  this 
with  a slice,  drain  them  as  they  are  taken 
up,  and  sift  white  sugar  over  them  after 
they  are  dished. 

Whole  rice,  3ozs. ; milk,  1 pint ; sugar, 
20ZS. ; butter,  loz. ; grated  rind  of  f a lemon; 
currants,  Sozs. ; minced  apples,  4ozs. : fleur, 

1 teaspoonlul ; a little  salt ; eggs,  3 large  or 
4 small. 

VENISON  BROILED.  — Cut  thin  slices 
of  venison,  mix  stale  crumbs  of  bread  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  spice.s,  egg  the  slices,  dip  in 
the  seasoned  bread,  broil  over  a clear  lire, 
and  serve  wilh  a gravy  sauce. 

VENISON  FRIED. — Cut  the  meat  into 
thin  slices,  and  make  a gravy  of  the  bones. 
Fry  it  of  a light  brown,  and  keep  it  hot 
before  the  fire.  Put  butter  rolled  in  flour 
into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  thick  and  brown. 
Put  in  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar  with 
the  gravy  made  from  the  bones,  and  some 
red  wine.  Have  it  tbe  thickness  of  cream; 
squeeze  in  a lemon,  warm  the  veni.son  in  it, 
put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over. 

VENISON  HASHED.— Cut  nice  slices 
from  the  venison  which  may  have  been  left 
cold,  not  forgetting  to  put  plenty  of  fat  with 
it,  flour  it,  place  it  in  a saucepan,  pour  over  it 
three  half  pints  of  stock  gravy,  a gill  of 
port  wine,  a little  currant  jelly,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup ; let  it  simmer 
gently,  it  must  not  boil,  or  it  will  make  the 
venison  hard;  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly 
hot,  add  a little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper; 
serve  with  sippets  round  the  dish.  There 
should  be  currant  jelly  on  the  table. 

VENISON,  Haunch  of.  Roasted.  — 
Take  a haunch  weighing  twelve  pounds,  and 
require  the  butcher  to  trim  oil'  the  chine- 
bone  and  the  end  of  the  knuckle;  wrap  two 
or  three  folds  of  buttered  paper,  or  the  caul 
of  a lamb,  closely  around  the  haunch  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning;  spit  the 
haunch,  set  it  before  a slow  fire,  and  roast  it 
three  hours,  basting  it  frequently  with  salt 
and  water,  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
burning  off;  then  remove  the  paper  or  canl, 
baste  the  hannch  with  butter,  set  it  nearer 
the  fire,  and  give  it  a light  brown:  continue 
to  baste  with  butter;  dredge  it  lightly  with 
flour,  and  when  it  is  well  frothed  and 
browned  on  all  sides,  it  is  done:  wrap  a 
rufile  of  cut  paper  round  the  knuckle  bone, 
and  send  the  haunch  to  table  with  a plain 
gravy,  made  from  the  trimmings  of  the 
venison,  and  seasoned  only  with  a little  salt, 
served  with  currant  jelly.  If  the  venison 
has  hung  three  or  four  weeks  (and.it  ought 
to  hang  as  long  before  cooking),  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  outer  skin  before  i 
roasting. 
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VENISON,  Joints  of. — The  principal 


joints  are  : 1,  Haunch.  2,  Neck.  3,  Shoul- 
der. 4,  Ureas  t. 

VENISON,  Mock,  Stemt.d.— Take  a 
fat  loin  of  mutton,  the  outer  skin  must  be 
stripped  off,  and  the  bones  cut  out.  I’ut 
the  bones  into  a stevvpan  with  a good-sized 
onion  stuck  witli  cloves,  one  anclmvy,  some 
peppercorn.s,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  lierbs. 
Stew  for  three  hours  in  a small  quantity  of 
water,  then  strain.  The  mutton  should  be 
beaten  with  a rolling-pin,  and  nutmeg 
grated  over  the  inside  the  previous  night. 
Before  it  is  put  in  the  stewpan,  it  must  be 
rolled  up  tight,  beginning  at  the  tail  end, 
and  tied  with  a strong  string.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  port  wine  to  the  gravy,  and  let  it 
stew  together  for  three  hours  at  least. 
When  done,  the  fat  must  be  skimmed  off, 
and  the  gravy  thickened  with  a little  tlour 
and  butter,  and  a small  quantity  of  ketchup 
added.  A large  loin  or  saddle  will  require 
four  hours. 

VENISON.  NECK  AND  SHOULDER.— 
The  neck  and  shoulder  of  venison  may  be 
roasted  without  the  paper  or  caul  men- 
tioned above.  Lard  it  with  thin  slices  of 
salt  pork  or  boiled  ham  ; garnish  with  sor- 
rel, and  make  a gravy  as  above.  A shoulder 
of  ten  pounds  will  roast  in  two  hours. 

VENISON  PASTY.— A shoulder  boned, 
makes  a good  pasty,  but  it  must  be  beaten, 
and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  supplied 
by  that  of  a fine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of 
rape,  vinegar,  and  port.  The  shoulder  being 
sinewy,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  rub  it 
well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  days  ; and 
when  to  be  used,  wipe  it  perfectly  clean 
from  it  and  the  wine. 

VENISON  POTTED. -Cut  a piece  of 
venison,  fat  and  lean  together;  lay  it  in  a 
dish,  and  stick  pieces  of  butter  all  over; 
tie  brown  paper  over,  and  bake  it ; when 
done,  take  it  hot  out  of  the  liquor,  drain,  lay 
it  in  a di.sh ; when  cold,  take  off  all  the  skin, 
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and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar ; season  with 
mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  and 
salt;  when  the  butter  that  it  was  baked 
in  is  cold,  take  a little  of/it  and  beat  in  with 
it  to  moisten  it,  after  wnich  proceed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

VENISON  STEAKS. -The  best  venison 
steaks  are  cut  from  the  saddle  ; they  .should 
be  cut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
treated  like  beef  steaks  ; serve  with  currant 
jelly. 

VENISON,  TO  Choose.— lYhen  good,  the 
fat  is  clear,  bright,  and  of  considerable 
thickness.  To  know  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cook  it,  a knife  must  be  plunged  into  the 
haunch,  and,  from  the  smell,  the  cook  must 
determine  on  dressing  or  keeping  it. 

VENTILATION.  — The  importance  of 
ventilation,  as  applied  to  the  rooms  we 
ordinarily  inhabit,  is  a most  important 
consideration  in  connection  with  our  health 
and  comfort.  AYhen  the  breath  of  the 
human  body  issues  from  the  cheat,  being 
heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  it  is  dilated,  and  consequently  ren- 
dered specifically  lighter  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  ; hence  it  instantly  ascends, 
as  wood  trom  the  bottom  of  water,  and, 
before  the  next  inspiration,  it  is  removed 
out  of  the  way,  giving  place  to  purer  air. 
But  this  natural  ventilation,  as  it  maybe 
called,  is  complete  only  while  we  are  in  the 
open  air  : when  we  are  shut  up  in  an  apart- 
ment, the  vitiated  air  rises,  but  it  is  stopped 
at  the  ceiling,  and  preserves  its  lofty  situa- 
tion only  so  long  as  its  elevated  temperature 
remains ; when  it  has  gradually  given  out 
its  surplus  heat  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  it 
becomes  of  the  same  density  as  the  rest  of 
the  air,  mingles  with  it,  and  thus  descends 
to  our  level,  where  we  are  liable  to  inhale  a 
part  of  it  again,  together  with  a purer 
portion.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
upper  part  of  a room,  next  the  ceiling,  is 
the  place  where,  in  general,  the  worst  air  is 
collected,  and  of  course  that  is  the  place 
for  letting  it  out;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  no  air  can  make  its  escape  from  a 
room,  except  an  equal  quantity  enter  to 
supply  its  place;  and  it  iollows  that  there 
should  be  a provision  made  for  the  entrance 
of  fresh  air,  as  also  for  the  egress  of  the 
foul  atmosphere.  Where  a fire  is  burning 
m the  chimney  of  an  apartment,  a certain 
degree  of  ventilation  is  going  on  constantly, 
and  must  go  on  of  itself,  without  the 
thought  or  attention  of  any  person  ; and 
this  shows  the  advantage  of  open  chimney 
fire-places.  It  is  obvious  that  the  current 
of  air,  necessary  to  feed  the  fire,  produces 
a continual  change  of  all  that  part  of  the 
air  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  mantel- 
piece; but  this  cannot  happen  without  a 
partial  change  at  least  of  what  is  above 
that  level.  If  the  vitiated  air  be  not  re- 
moved with  sufficient  rapidity,  by  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  alone,  then  some 
other  mode  will  be  necessary  in  addition. 
The  better  class  of  houses  are  now  con- 
structed with  the  rooms  lofty,  and  the 
sashes  of  the  windows  made  to  open  at 
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top  and  at  bottom;  and  ventilation  tbua 
becomes  comparatively  easy.  Tlie  vrarm 
vitiated  air.  ascending  to  the  ceiling,  finds 
there  sufiicient  space  above  our  heads,  till 
t cools,  and  mixes  gradually  with  the  rest, 
as  before  stated ; and  if  we  desire  to  change 
the  air  more  completely,  we  have  only  to 
pull  down  a small  part  of  the  upper  sash, 
that  the  hot  air  near  the  ceiling  may  escape. 
But  this  escape  of  foul  air  will  not  always 
take  place  while  a fire  is  burning,  except 
certain  circumstances  be  attended  to. 
Should  the  aperture  made  by  pulling  down 
the  top  sash  be  greater  than  the  area  of ' 
the  crevices  in  the  apartments  from  which 
the  fire  was  supplied,  some  cold  air  will 
come  in  by  the  window,  to  supply  the  fire, 
instead  of  hot  air  going  out,  and  the  effect 
of  this  will  be  unpleasant.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  some  other  apertures,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  should  furnish  this 
necessary  supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  and 
permit  the  warm  atmosphere  to  go  off : 
opening  the  door  for  a short  time  will  effect 
this,  or  lifting  up  the  lower  sash.  But  this  { 
mode  of  ventilation,  though  perfectly  effec-  i 
tual  and  easy,  cannot  be  always  conve-  I 
niently  put  in  practice  while  persons  are  in  ; 
the  room,  on  account  of  'the  draughts  of 
cold  air  which  must  enter.  To  obtain  air 
without  draught  is  the  great  object  in  view. 
This  desirable  result  may  be  scoured  by  a 
contrivance  known  as  the  “obliquely  per- 
forated glass  ventilators.”  These  consist  of 
strips  of  plate  glass,  varying  from  one  and  a 
half  inches  to  two  inches  or  more  in  width, 
and  by  means  of  revolving  cutters  pro- 
ducing a series  of  notches  in  the  edges  of 
the  strips.  By  this  means,  they  effectually 
supply  fresh  air  in  any  required  quantity 
without  draughts,  the  currents  being  so 
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broken  up  and  divided  as  to  enter  the  room 
in  a continuous  but  imperceptible  manner; 
besides  which,  any  entering  current  of  air 


is  necessarily  deflected  upwards  towards 
the  ceiling,  vyhere,  mixing  with  the  warmest 
strata  of  air,  it  is  gradually  diffused  through- 
out the  apartment.  The  manner  in  which 
this  desirable  result  is  obtained,  will  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. Fig.  1 is  a front  view  of  a 
window  pane  perforated  on  the  principle 
alluded  to,  the  openings  in  which  are  not, 
how'ever,  visible.  Fig.  2 is  a plan  view  of 
file  perforators ; and  fig.  3 an  edge  section 
of  tlie  pane,  showing  the  form  of  the  open- 
ings, and  the  upward  direction  of  the 
entering  currents  of  air.  'This  beautiful 
arrangement  is  produced  by  simply  cutting 
any  approved  pattern  on  the  opposite  sides 
(upper  and  lower  edges)  of  a series  of 
strips  of  glass,  which,  being  brought  toge- 
ther, form  a window  pane,  impervious  alike 
to  rain  or  direct  currents  of  air.  The  ele- 
gant appearance  capable  of  being  produced 
by  the  great  variety  of  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  the  colours  and  patterns,  is  almost 
inexhaustible.  The  designs  shown  in  fig.  1 
are  but  a few  of  those  already  in  use.  'The 
three  first  patterns,  marked  a b c,  are  well 
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adapted  for  public  buildings,  shops,  &e. ; 
while  the  patterns  D E F are  suitable  for 
sitting-rooms  or  bedrooms,  and  for  the 
latter  purpose  are  strongly  recommended 
by  the  faculty.  In  the  pattern  B,  the 
entering  currents  are  deflected  sideways  as 
well  as  upward,  at  an  angle  corresponding 
to  the  inclination  of  the  heart-shaped  pat- 
tern of  the  cuts.  In  these  ventilators, 
although  the  wind  blows  through  a hole,  it 
cannot  possibly  blow  upon  a person,  unless 
he  is  in  an  unusually  elevated  situation,  or 
the  ventilator  is  misplaced.  Forveiitilaling 
the  rooms  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
in  which  gas  is  used,  the  follo.wing  contri- 
1 vance  is  made  use  of.  Through  an  opening 
! in  the  ceiling  is  passed  a wide  lube,  one  end 
I of  which  conveys  the  foul  air  to  the  outs’de 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  projects  a little 
^ below  the  level  of  the  ceiling.  The  gas-  pipe 
enters  on  one  side,  and  is  bent  so  as  to 
hang  perpendicularly  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube,  andcarriesa  ring-shaped  burner  at  the 
lower  extremity.  The  burner  is  surrounded 
by  a glass  chimney,  which  is  supported  at 
its  top  on  a metal  cone-piece,  and  secured 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  by 
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screws.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement 
is  surrounded  by  a hemi.spherical  glass 
shade,  the  mouth  of  which  is  uppermost, 
and  its  upper  edge  is  a few  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  ceiling.  The  shade  is  at- 
tached at  its  upper  edge  by  screws  to  a 
metal  ring,  and  is  hinged  to  a second  ring 
fixed  to  tlie  ventilating  tube  by  radial  arms. 
This  outer  shade  can  be  lowered  by  means 
of  a cord,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or 
cleaning  A highly  polished  metal  reflector 
is  also  added,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 
light.  The  air  of  the  apartment  passes  oil' 
in  the  strong  draught  occasioned  by  the 
burner,  and  a fresh  supply  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

TEXT- PEG. —The  proper  management 
of  the  vent-peg  is  always  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  draught  of  malt  liquors,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  much 
air  to  the  vacant  space  above  the  liquor  in 
the  barrel.  Unless  some  is  admitted,  the 
tap  will  not  act.  The  common  vent-peg  is 
perfectly  efficient,  if  it  is  closed  immediately 
after  each  draught,  and  only  slightly  lifted 
when  more  is  required,  or  in  fact  only  when 
the  liquor  from  the  tap  ceases  to  flow  freely. 
A vent-peg  which  answers  its  purpose  per- 
fectly, is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 


It  opens  like  the  key  ot  a flute,  and  closes 
itself  immediately  the  hand  is  withdrawn. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  a small 
metal  tube  with  a hole  through  it,  closed  by 
a flat  key,  which  works  on  a side-arm,  and 
is  pressed  down  fast  like  a flute  key. 

VER-\XDAH.— This  portion  of  the  dwel- 
ling may  be  constructed  of  wrought-iron 
sash  bars,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  the 
upper  end  let  into  the  wall,  ancEmade  secure 
by  cement,  and  the  lower  ends  notched  into 
a cast-iron  gutter.  The  verandah  may  have 
an  apron  in  front  formed  by  cast-iron  orna- 
ments, screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
gutter,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  iron 
prongs  which  support  it.  No  simpler  or 
more  durable  form  of  verandah  can  be  well 
constructed ; its  roof  may  be  glazed  with 
panes  of  ground  glass,  from  five  inches  to 
ten  inches  wide,  according  as  the  locality  is 
more  or  less  subject  to  violent  hail  storms. 
Where  light  is  not  an  object,  and  blue  slate 
abounds,  it  may  be  used  in  plates  of  any 
convenient  size,  stucco,  or  Roman  cement, 
being  employed  instead  of  putty;  sheets  of 
copper,  zinc,  tinned  plates,  or  rolled  iron, 
may  be  li.xed  in  llie  same  manner  as  the 
glass;  or  even  tarpaniing  well  painted,  or 
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oil-oloth,  may  also  be  fixed  between  the  bars. 
The  liglitness  of  appearance  may  be  in- 
creased, by  bending  the  bars  so  as  to  give 
a concave  form  to  the  upper  surface  of  tlie 
roof,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure  ; concave 
surfaces  reflecting  more  light,  and  therefore 
being  always  lighter  or  more  varied  to  the 


eye,  than  plain  or  convex  ones.  In  this 
and  in  various  other  cases  of  a like  nature, 
where  the  width  of  the  verandah  is  not 
more  than  four  feet,  it  may  he  supported 
by  cast-iron  brackets  of  elegant  architec- 
tural design,  firmly  built  into  the  wall. 

VERB.— A verb  is  the  principal  or  most 
important  member  of  a sentence.  When- 
ever we  speak  or  write,  we  assert  or  affirm 
something,  or  we  command  or  ask  a ques- 
tion ; and  the  word  In  the  sentence  that 
does  any  of  these,  is  called  the  verb.  Thus 
in  the  sentences,  “James  lives  in  Scotland,” 
“ Mary  died  last  year,”  the  words  lives  and 
died,  which  make  assertions,  are  verba. 
Tliere  are  many  different  kinds  of  verbs, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  a number  of 
di-it  inot  parts,  and  lias  a variety  of  inflexions. 
For  example,  in  the  verb  love,  w'e  have  love, 
loves,  loved,  lovitig,  besides  lovest  and  lovedst 
and  also  various  combinations  with  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  as  did  love,  have  loved,  will 
love,  is  loving,  is  loved,  may  love,  may  have  loved, 
would  love,  would  have  loved,  &e.  Verbs  are 
divided  into  active,  neuter,  and  passive ; or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A verb  is  considered  transi- 
tive or  active  when  it  means  some  action 
which  passes  on  to  a noun  or  pronoun 
immediately  following  it.  as  I love  liim  ; she 
wrote  a letter.  Hence,  w'hen  a verb  is  used 
transitively,  the  nominative  or  subject  does 
something  to  an  object ; that  is.  acts  upon 
it.  Thus  the  action  of  loving  is  done  to  him, 
and  that  of  writing  to  the  letter.  A verb  is 
considered  intransitive  or  neuter  when  there 
is  no  action  upon  an  object,  or  when  tlie 
action  is  confined  to  the  subject  or  nomina- 
tive, and  does  not  require  a noun  or  pronoun 
to  follow  immediately,  as  he  sits,  she  stands, 
they  eat.  In  these  examples  there  is  no 
transition  or  passing  over  to  an  oliject.  A 
verb  is  said  to  bepaisive  when  the  nomina- 
tive or  subject  is  acted  upon,  or  in  a state 
produced  by  something  else,  as  the  letter 
isterilten;  she  is  deceived.  A passive  verb  is 
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aUvaya  a coiripounil  verb  in  the  ICngliah 
lanKniipre,  mid  onnaiatB  of  the  past  participle 
of  some  transitive  verb  used  along  witli  the 
auxiliary  verb  “to  be.”  Tlie  regular 
I'inglisli  verb  is  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  moods  and  participles.  'I'lie  wurii 
“mood”  Is  derived  Iforn  the  Latin  word 
modus,  a manner  or  mode,  and  is  applied  in 
grammar  to  express  the  manner  in  wtiicli 
tile  leading  idea  of  the  verb  is  used  There 
are  the  indicative,  the  conditional  or  potnitial, 
tlie  imperative,  and  tlie  infinitive  moods. 
Tarticiples  are  parts  of  the  verb  wliicli  imr- 
ticipate  in  tile  nature  of  both  verba  and 
adjectives,  from  which  their  name  is  derived. 
They  are  of  the  present  and  past  tenses,  and 
mostly  end  in  ing  or  ed,  as  she  is  walkiinj,  tie 
was  frightened.  Tlie  indicative  and  potential 
moods  are  divided  iuto  parts  called  tenses, 
from  tlie  Latin  word  tonpus  (time).  In  the 
regular  English  verb  there  are  three  tenses, 
the  present,  the  past,  and  the  liiture, 
as  I see,  1 saw,  I shall  see.  Eacli  tense  lias 
two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural, 
as  he  sees,  they  see;  and  each  number  has 
three  parts,  called  persons,  the  fir.<t,  second. 
and  third,  as  I see,  thou  seest,  and  lie  sees. 
A verb  is  said  to  be  regular  when  it  Ibrms 
Its  past  tense  and  past  participle  in  ed,  by 
adding  d to  the  radical  form  if  it  ends  in  e. 
and  ed  in  other  cases,  as  love,  loved.  A verb 
is  called  irregular  when  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  are  formed  in  any  other  mode 
than  by  adding  d or  ed  to  tlie  radic.il 
form,  as  see,  saw,  seen.  Tlie  conjugation  of  a 
verb  is  the  regular  enumeration  of  all  its 
parts  according:  to  the  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  person,  as,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  singular  number,  first  person,  I love: 
second  person,  t/io«  lovest;  third  person,  he 
loves.  Plural  number,  first  person,  uk  love; 
second  person,  ye  or  you  love ; third  person, 
they  love.  Past  tense,  first  person  singular, 
/ loved,  &o.  Future  tense,  / will  love.  Sea. 
Potential  mood,  present  tense,  first  person 
singular,  T may  love,  &c.  ; and  the  simple 
infinitive  mood,  to  love.  In  the  above  regu- 
lar verbs,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are 
but  si.x  inflexions,  namely,  lovest,  loves,  loveth, 
loved,  lovedst,  and  loving;  and  from  the 
irregular  verb  write,  seven  inflexions  are 
produced,  namely,  writest,  writes,  writeth,  wrote, 
wrotest,  writing,  written.  It  should  beobserved 
that  there  are  many  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  which  are  spelt  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  and  fulfil  the  two-fold 
office  of  verb  and  noun,  as,  for  instance, 
absent,  compound,  concert,  detail,  e.vtract,  fre- 
quent, insult,  object,  perfume,  rebel,  subject, 
transfer.  &o.  When  these  words  are  used 
in  the  character  of  verbs,  the  second  syllable 
must  be  accented,  as  absent',  compound', 
concert',  detail',  &c. 

V E R B E N A.  — This  flower  should  be 
round,  with  scarcely  any  indentation,  and  no 
notch  or  serrature.  The  petals  should  be 
thick,  flat,  and  bright.  The  plant  should 
be  compact,  the  joints  short  and  strong,  and 
distinctly  of  a shrubby  habit,  or  a close 
ground  creeper,  or  a climber;  those  which 
partake  of  all  are  bad.  The  trusses  of  bloom 
should  be  compact,  and  stand  out  from  the 
foliage,  the  flowers  touching  each  other,  but 


not  crowding.  The  foliage  should  be  short, 
broad,  and  bright,  and  enough  of  it  to  hide 
the  stalks.  The.  colours  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct;  in  self  colours,  no  shade 
should  prevail,  and  in  stripes  the  line  where 
the  colours  separate  should  be  well  defined. 
I he  form  of  the  truss  should  be  as  nearly 
fiat  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  off  every 
individual  flower  to  advantage.  The  best 
soil  is  a mixture  of  old  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  peat,  in  equal  parts,  if  vege- 
table mould  cannot  be  had.  use  the  loam 
and  sand,  and  about  a sixth  part  of  very 
rotten  dung  or  good  hotbed  manure.  Beds 
are  best  in  an  open  e.xposure,  sheltered  by 
hedges  or  walls  from  the  north-west,  north, 
and  north-east  winds.  'I'he  bed  or  beds 
should  be  long,  and  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  and  these  would  contain  two  rows, 
allowing  them  space  to  spread  out  a little 
every  ivay.  The  pot  culture  of  this  flower 
should  be  practised  as  follows:— To  have 
good  plants,  select  in  April  healthy  cuttings 
of  the  present  year’s  growth,  which  will 
soon  root  with  a little  bottom  heat.  When 
rooted,  pot  off  into  four- inch  pots  and  replace 
them  where  they  previou.sly  were  for  a few 
days,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a cool 
f rame  to  be  gradually  hardened.  Then  shift 
them  into  si.x  or  seven-inch  pots,  and  place 
them  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Water  at 
this  stage  may  be  given  by  syringing  them 
in  the  evening;  and  as  they  get  esta- 
blished in  their  pots,  more  water  will  be 
required.  Rain-water  is  preferable;  but 
whether  it  is  rain-water  or  spring,  let  it 
be  well  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
take  care  to  have  it  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  plants  are  in.  As  soon 
as  they  commence  to  grow  freely,  pinch  out 
the  tops  of  tlie  leading  shoots.  When  the 
lateral  eyes  have  broken  sufficiently,  thin 
them  out  to  five  or  six  ; as  soon  as  they 
require  support,  let  them  be  tied  to  neat 
stakes  at  a proper  distance,  so  that  light 
and  air  may  act  on  every  leaf.  If  early 
blooms  are  not  wanted,  it  will  strengthen 
them  very  much  if  they  are  divested  of  all 
trusses  as  soon  as  such  appear,  until  the 
plants  get  a little  advanced.  Weak  manure 
water,  free  from  all  sediment,  may  beapplied 
once  a week,  and  when  the  pots  become  full 
of  roots,  twice  a week,  which  will  greatly 
invigorate  them.  Decaying  trusses  should 
be  cut  ofl'  as  soon  as  the  pips  begin  to  drop, 
and  the  plants  be  frequently  turned  round. 
When  aphides  make  their  appearance,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  fumigation  with 
tobacco  immediately.  A calm  evening  is 
best  suited  for  this  operation,  and  two  gentle 
smokings  on  successive  evenings  will  be 
found  the  most  effectual.  Should  mildew 
make  its  appearance,  dust  the  affected  parts 
with  flower  of  sulphur  the  moment  the  least 
speck  is  observed.  The  best  soil  for  ver- 
benas is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  cow-droppings  (the 
latter  rotted  to  a black  mould),  wdth  a small 
portion  of  line  river  sand,  used  as  rough  as 
the  potting  will  permit. 

VERJUICE.  — The  expressed  juice  of 
unripe  grapes.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
cooking,  and  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable, 
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used  externally,  for  brui.»e8,  where  there  is 
no  abrasion  of  the  skin.  It  is  made  as  fol- 
lows Having  gathered  the  grapes  when 
they  are  I'uMy  large,  but  still  quite  sour, 
remove  the  seeds,  and  pound  the  fruit  in  a 
mortar  with  a little  salt;  having  squeezed 
out  the  juice,  by  wringing  tiie  bruised  grapes 
in  a cloth  or  putting  them  into  a press,  filter 
it  through  a jelly-bag  several  times,  until  it 
is  perfectly  briglit;  the  juice  is  to  be  put 
into  very  dry  and  clean  bottles,  which  have 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
brimstone,  in  the  following  manner:— Sus- 
pend by  a wire  a small  piece  of  lighted  brim- 
stone in  tile  bottle,  and  when  it  is  burnt 
out,  and  there  is  still  a small  portion  of  the 
vapour  lel't,  withdraw  the  wire,  and  put  in 
the  juice;  then  cork  it  immediately. 

VEUMfCHLLI.— Tills  is  a dried  paste, 
ananulactured  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  the  form  of 
smooth  round  strings.  The  name  has  been 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  worm- like 
appearance  of  it,  vermicelli  in  Italian  signi- 
fying little  worms.  Maccarotii  is  manufac- 
tured of  the  same  kind  of  paste  as  vermicelli, 
and  in  a similar  manner;  but  it  is  rather 
larger  in  diameter,  and  is  hollow  like  the 
tube  of  a tobacco-pipe. 

VERMICELLI  A LA  Reixe. —Blanch 
about  a quarter  of  a piuud  of  vermicelli  in 
boiling  water,  drain  it,  and  throw  it  into 
some  rich  well-seasoned  stock ; when  tender, 
take  it  out  of  the  soup,  and  put  it  into  tlie 
tureen;  thicken  the  soup  witli  eight  well- 
beaten  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a pint  ol‘ 
cream,  and  pour  it  when  quite  hot  upon  the 
vermicelli. 

VERMICELLI  PUDDING.— Boil  a pint 
of  milk  with  lemon- peel  and  cinnamon, 
sweeten  witli  loaf-sugar;  strain  througli  a 
sieve,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ver- 
micelli; boil  ten  minutes,  then  put  In  the 
yolks  of  five,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs; 
mix  well  together,  and  steam  it  one  hour 
and  a qua'  ter. 

VERMICELLI  SOU P.— Take  three 
<iuarts  of  common  slock  and  one  of  the 
gravy,  mixed  together ; put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  vermicelli,  blanclied  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  into  the  soup,  boil  it  up  for  ten 
minutes,  and  season  it  with  salt  if  requisite ; 
put  it  in  a tureen  with  a crust  of  French 
Toll  baked. 

VERMICELLI  WHITE  SOUP. — The 
same  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
a little  salt,  mixed  well  together;  simmer 
it  for  five  minutes.  Be  very  careful  to  stir  it 
all  the  lime  it  is  on  the  fire,  otherwise  it 
will  curdle. 

VERMIN  TRAPS  —The  traps  especially 
alluded  to  here  are  for  cisterns,  and  tlteir 


application  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
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benefit.  The  accompanying  engraving  re- 
presents one  of  these,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  simple  and  ellicacious.  The  drain  a may 
be  of  any  form  ; the  trap  d is  a sunk  area 
as  it  were,  in  its  bottom,  in  which  the  water 
will  stand  as  high  as  represented  at  c,  pro- 
vided this  area  be  made  water-tight,  which 
should  be  the  case.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  at  D,  a piece  of  pavement,  il  the  drain  is 
large,  or  a tile,  if  it  is  small,  should  project 
about  five  or  six  inches  over  the  sunk  part, 
which  will  prevent  vermin  passing  that  way. 
The  drain  should  drop  in  level  live  or  'six 
inches  at  the  other  end  of  the  trap,  which 
will  keep  the  water  sufficiently  low.  An- 
other piece  of  pavement  or  iron  plate  may 
be  suspended  Irom  the  roof  of  tlie  drain, 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  dip  tliree  or  four 
inches  into  the  water,  which  will  not  only 
act  also  as  a barrier  to  vermin,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  prevent  the  ascentof  noxious 
effluvia.  An  eye  or  opening  should  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  trap,  with  a moveable 
stone  or  cast-iron  cover,  closely  fitted  into  a 
stone  or  wooden  plinth,  to  admit  of  the  trap 
being  cleaned  out  or  examined  occasionally. 

VERTIGO.  — This  distressing  malady, 
whicli  is  characterised  by  giddiness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  is  generally  only  a symp- 
tom of  some  prior  disease  or  functional 
disturbance.  When  vertigo  arises  in  cases  of 
fever,  or  after  a lengthened  sickness,  it  is 
usually  the  precursor  of  delirium,  and  some- 
times of  coma,  and  should  be  met  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  bleeding, 
blisters,  leeches,  or  cupping.  Snmetimes  it 
is  the  result  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  and 
frequently  proceeds  from  a debilitated  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  ; in  such  cases  a 
small  quantity  of  wine,  with  a biscuit,  will 
at  once  relieve  it,  or  where  continuous,  a 
little  soda  and  rhubarb,  or  any  stomachics 
prescribed  for  Dyspepsia,  will  be  found 
beneficial.  AVhen  vertigo  suddenly  attacks 
a person  of  robust  constitution  and  florid 
complexion,  apoplexy  may  be  apprehended, 
and  aid  should  be  at  once  obtained;  iu  the 
mean  time,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a horizontal  position,  hot  water  a|iplied  to 
the  feet,  and  cold  to  the  head;  a dose  of 
Epsom  salts  and  a calomel  pill  taken,  and 
if  ieeches  are  at  hand,  three  or  four  should 
be  placed  on  either  temple.  By  these 
means  valuable  time  will  have  been  saved, 
and  probably  a fit  of  apoplexy  averted. 

VICARAGE  CAKE.  — Mix  a pound  and 
a half  of  fine  flour,  half  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger,  two 
eggs  weli  beaten,  a tablespoonful  of  yeast, 
and  a tablespoonlul  of  brandy.  Make  it 
into  a light  paste,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  melted  in  half  a pint  of  milk. 
Let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  betbre  the  fire  to 
rise;  then  add  three-quarters  ol  a pound  of 
currants,  well  washed  and  cleaned,  and  bake 
the  cake  in  a brisk  oven. 

[jg*  Flour,  ijib. ; sugar,  Jib. ; nutmeg 
and  ginger,  sufficient;  eggs,  2;  yeast,  1 
tablespoonful;  brandy,  l tablespoonful; 
butter,  jlb;  milk.  } pint. 

VICTORIA  CAKE. — Take  three  pounds 
of  flour  well  dried,  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
fresh  butter,  one  pound  ofloaf  sugar  pouuded. 
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thrce-qunrterB  of  a pound  of  candied  citron 
and  leiuun-pecl  cut  into  lliin  strips,  liuif  :i 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
sliced,  three  pounds  and  a lialf  of  currants 
■well  dried  and  cleaned,  one  nutmeg  f^rated,  a 
blade  of  mace  pounded,  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs,  and  the  whites  ol  six,  beaten  separately, 
half  a pint  of  Iresh  yeast,  a pint  and  a half 
of  cream,  and  a tablespoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water;  first  mix  the  spice  witli  the 
flour,  melt  the  butter  and  the  cream  together, 
and  when  cold,  add  it  gradually  to  tlie  flour. 
Stirring  it  all  the  time,  add  the  yeast  to  the 
e"gs,  and  strain  them  into  the  flour,  tlien 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  the 
whole  together  for  lialf  an  hour;  line  a well- 
buttered  tin  with  paper,  also  well  buttered, 
pour  in  the  cuke,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  tw'O  hours. 

Flour,  3ibs. ; butter,  2Jlbs. ; sugar, 
lib. ; citron  and  lemou-peel.  Jib. ; almonds, 
(sweet)  ilb. ; currants,  3Jlbs.  ; nutmeg,  1; 
mace,  1 blade ; eggs,  12  yolks,  6 whites ; 
yeast,  i pint;  cream,  IJ  pint;  orange-flower 
water,  1 tablespoonful. 

VIHE  LEAF  VINEGAK.-Take  fresh 
gathered  vine  leaves  with  their  foot  stalks, 
and  any  vine  shoots  of  the  season  that  have 
not  at  all  become  woody  ; of  these  drop  into 
the  cask  intended  to  be  used  as  many  as  will 
fill  it  lightly.  These  should  not  be  gathered 
till  the  liquor  is  ready  to  add  to  them,  pre- 
pared as  lollovvs  For  every  gallon  of  water 
add  two  pounds  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar, 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  skim  over  a sieve,  so 
that  what  runs  through  may  be  restored. 
The  addition  of  sheila  aud  whites  of  eggs,  or 
shells  only,  will  assist  the  leaves.  Boil 
them  in  the  sugar  aud  water,  and  strain  oil' 
when  done ; cool  quickly,  and  work  with 
yeast.  When  the  working  begins  to  sub- 
side, the  liquor  sinks,  aud  the  froth  draws 
together  in  a sort  of  flat  cake ; skim  it,  and 
ut  the  liquor  to  the  vine  leaves  in  the  cask ; 
ung  it  down,  and  leave  it  in  a cellar  or  other 
convenient  place  for  a month  or  si.x  weeks; 
then  draw  oil'  the  liquor  clear,  empty  the 
cask  ol  the  vine  leaves,  soak,  scald,  and 
thoroughly  dry  it ; return  the  liquor,  aud 
with  it  one  pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  ol 
chervil,  and  two  ounces  oi  raisins  to  every 
gallon.  It  is  now  to  be  treated  just  as  the 
treacle  vinegar. 

VINE  LEAF  WINE.  — The  leaves  are 
best  wheu  young;  at  any  rate  they  should 
not  be  full  grown,  and  must  be  plucked  with 
their  stems ; the  tendrils  are  equally  useful ; 
they  may  be  taken  from  vines  trom  which 
no  fruit  IS  expected,  or  from  the  summer 
prunings ; when  tainted  with  soot,  they 
must  be  carefully  washed.  Forty  or  lllty 
pounds  ol  such  leaves  being  put  into  a tub, 
seven  or  eight  gallons  ol  boiling  water  are 
to  be  poured  on  them,  in  which  they  are  to 
infuse  for  twenty-tour  hours;  the  liquor 
being  poured  off.  the  leaves  must  be  pre.ssed 
in  a press  of  ounsiderable  power ; aud  being 
then  vv'ashed  with  an  aduitioual  gallon  ol 
water,  they  are  again  to  be  pressed.  Tliirty 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a quarter  ol  a pound  of 
tartar  are  now  to  be  added  to  the  mixed 
liquor,  and  the  quantity  being  made  up  to 
seven  gallons,  the  process  recommended  in  I 


the  case  of  gooseberries  is  to  be  followed; 
or  that  for  ripe  currants,  if  a sweet  wine  is 
desired. 

VINEGAR  FROM  AITLES.  — Take  a 
bushel  ot  sour  apples,  cut  tliem  up  or  pound 
them,  place  them  in  a large  tub,  they  will 
shortly  begin  to  Icrment;  tlien  add  some 
water,  wliich  tliey  will  soon  absorb ; keep 
adding,  day  by  day,  as  mucli  water  as  they 
will  absorb.  At  the  end  ot  a mouth  strain 
oif  the  liquor  into  a cask ; to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  add  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  hot. 
that  has  been  previously  boiled  and  reduced 
Irom  one  pint ; let  it  remain  lor  six  weeks, 
and  tliere  is  an  excellent  vinegar. 

VINEGAR  OINTMENT.— Jake  a pound 
of  olive  oil  and  lour  ounces  of  white  wax, 
allow  tliem  to  cool  partially,  add  two  ounces 
of  vinegar,  and  stir  till  cold.  This  forms  a 
cooling  astringent  dressing  to  irritated  and 
inflamed  eyelids. 

VINEGAR  WHEY.— Pour  into  boiling 
milk  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  a small 
quantity  quite  clear,  dilute  with  hot  water 
to  an  agreeable  sharp  acid,  and  add  a little 
sugar.  This  preparation  is  less  heating  than 
if  made  of  wine ; and  if  the  exciting  of  per- 
spiration is  all  that  is  desired,  it  win  answer 
the  purpose  very  well. 

VINERY  LADDER.  — This  is  used  for 
thinning  grapes.  The  three-quarter  inch 
iron  rod,  which  reaches  from  one  end  of  tlie 
vinery  to  the  otlicr,  is  suspended  about 
fw'o  feet  from  the  rafters  by  the  iron  rods, 
the  ends  of  which  are  turned  up  to  supp’jrt 


it.  On  tlie  rod,  hang  the  irons  which  support 
the  ladder.  T his  ladder  is  very  useful  lor 
pruning  vines  and  thinning  grapes,  which 
are  on  a roofed  trellis  over  a stage  of  green- 
house plants. 

VINGT-ET-UN.— Thegame  of  vingt-et-un, 
or  twenty-one,  may  he  played  by  two  or  more 
people ; and,  as  the  deal  is  advantageous, 
and  often  continues  long  with  the  same 
per.aon,  it  is  usual  to  determine  it  at  the 
commencement  by  turning  up  the  first  ace, 
or  any  other  mode  that  may  be  agreed  iipou. 
The  cards  must  all  be  dealt  out  in  succession, 
unless  a natural  vingt-et-uu  occurs,  and  in  the 
mean  time  t he  jeune,or  youngest  hand. should 
collect  those  that  have  been  played,  and 
sliuflle  them  together,  ready  for  the  dealer, 
against  the  period  wlien  he  shall  liave 
distributed  the  whole  pack.  The  dealer  is 
lirst  to  give  two  cards,  by  one  at  a time,  to 
each  player,  including  himself;  then  to  ask 
every  person  in  rotation,  beginning  with 
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the  eldest  hand  on  the  left,  whether  he 
stand*  or  chooses  anotlier  card,  which,  if 
required,  must  be  given  from  off  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  afterw  ards  another  or  more, 
if  desired,  till  tlie  points  of  the  additional 
card  or  cards,  added  to  those  dealt,  exceed 
or  make  twenty-one  exactly,  or  such  a 
number  less  than  twenty-one  as  may  be 
judged  proper  to  stand  upon  ; but  when  the 
points  exceed  twenty-one,  then  the  cards  of 
that  individual  player  are  to  be  thrown  up 
directly,  and  the  stakes  to  be  paid  to  the 
denier,  who  also  is,  in  turn,  entitled  to  draw 
additional  cards : and,  on  taking  a vingt-et- 
un,  is  to  receive  double  stakes  from  all  who 
stand  the  game,  except  such  other  players 
likewise  having  twenty-one,  between  whom 
it  is  thereby  a drawn  game,  and  when  any 
adversary  has  a vingt-et-un.  and  the  dealer, 
not  then  the  opponent,  so  having  twenty- 
one  wins  double  stakes  from  him.  In  other 
cases,  except  a natural  vingt-et-un  happens, 
the  dealer  pays  single  stakes  to  all  whose 
numbers,  under  twenty-one,  are  higher  than 
his  own.  and  receives  from  those  who  have 
lower  numbers:  but  nothing  is  paid  or 
received  by  such  players  as  have  similar 
numbers  to  the  dealer:  and  when  the  dealer 
draws  more  than  twenty-one,  he  is  to  pay 
to  all  who  have  not  thrown  up.  Twenty- 
one.  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  instance, 
is  styled  a natural  vingt-et-un,  should  be 
declared  immediately,  and  entitles  the  pos- 
sessor to  the  deal,  besides  double  stakes 
from  all  the  players,  unless  there  shall  be 
more  than  one  natural  vlngt-et-uu ; in  which 
case  the  younger  hand  or  hands,  so  having 
the  same,  are  excused  from  paying  to  the 
eldest,  who  takes  the  deal  of  course.  Ob- 
serve:—An  ace  may  be  reckoned  either  as 
eleven  or  one:  every  court  card  is  counted 
as  ten,  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  according  to 
their  points.  The  odds  of  this  game  merely 
depend  upon  the  average  quantity  of  cards 
likely  to  come  under  or  exceed  twenty-one; 
for  example,  if  those  in  hand  make  fourteen 
exactly,  it  is  seven  to  six,  that  the  one  next 
drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points 
above  twenty-one;  but  if  the  points  be 
fifteen,  it  is  seven  to  six  against  that  hand  ; 
yet  it  would  not.  therefore,  always  be  pru- 
dent to  stand  at  fifteen,  for  as  the  ace  may 
be  calculated  both  ways,  it  is  rather  above 
an  even  bet  that  the  adversary’s  two  first 
cards  amount  to  more  than  fourteen.  A 
natural  vingt-et-un  may  be  expected  once  in 
seven  coups,  when  two,  and  twice  in  seven, 
when  four  people  p’ay,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  number  of  players. 

VIOLK  r. — The  sweet  violet  (vbila  oJorala) 
as  a n.ative  of  this  country,  is  quite  hardy; 

and  the  single  Rus- 
sian variety,  which 
will  blow  all  winter, 
even  during  frost 
and  enow,  is  still 
hardier,  and  from 
producing  a few 
runners,  requires 
little  room  ; but  the 
Neapolitan  variety 
is  rather  more  deli- 
cate, and  apt  to 


perish.  There  are  eight  varieties,  wliich 
may  be  cultivated,  either  in  the  open  border, 
or  in  frames  or  pots,  when  required  to  flower 
in  winter,  the  Neapolitan  being  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  The  white  is  both  the  earliest 
and  latest  in  blowing,  and  is  very  sweet 
scented.  The  single  Banksian  is  an  early 
bloomer,  but  rather  tender.  Soil  and  seed 
sowing.  The  seed  which  ripens  in  summer 
from  apetalous  flowers,  may  be  sown  in  the 
same  nuinner  as  already  directed  for  heart’s 
ease.  The  seedling  plants  must  be  managed 
precisely  like  runners,  as  shall  presently  be 
stated.  Runners.— As  it  is  important  to 
have  a good  supply  of  runners  as  early  in 
the  year  as  possible,  these  may  be  promoted 
by  sifting  a little  soil  or  leaf  mould  over  the 
old  plants,  and  then  watering  them,  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  showing  petalous  flowers, 
in  May.or  theend  of  April ; apetalous  flowers 
produce,  all  summer.  The  runners,  when 
taken  off,  should  be  planted  in  light  garden 
mould,  or  loam  and  peat,  without  any 
manure,  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  rows.  They  will  soon  strike 
root,  and  be  ready  about  the  end  of  July  for 
removal  to  any  |)art  of  the  garden,  where 
the  soil  is  light.  They  may  now  be  planted 
nine  inches  asunder,  and  the  soil  ought  to 
be  frequently  loosened  with  the  hoe.  to  allow 
their  roots  to  extend.  Planting  out. — The 
first  week  in  August,  prepare  a bed,  in  a 
western  exposure,  of  the  size  of  the  frame 
to  be  placed  over  it,  by  digging  out  the  old 
soil  about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  lay  in  the 
bottom,  about  nine  inches  thick  of  broken 
pots,  or  brick  rubbisb,  in  order  to  drain  it 
thoroughly.  Upon  this,  lay  one  foot  thick 
of  a compost,  composed  of  two  barrow-loads 
of  leaf  mould,  one  barrow- load  of  sandy 
loam,  one  barrow- load  of  well  rotted  dung, 
and  half  a barrow-load  of  sharp  sand;  the 
whole  well  incorporated,  and  turned  over  fre- 
quently for  twelve  months  before  it  is  used. 
When  the  bed  has  been  allowed  to  settle  for 
a few  days,  the  plants  must  be  carefully 
taken  up,  their  runners  trimmed  off,  and 
planted four  to  si.x  inches  apart  every  way. 
If  possible,  they  should  not,  according  to 
Pa.\ton,  whom  we  have  followed,  be  more 
than  fifteen  inches  from  the  glass,  giving 
them  occasional  gentle  waterings  before 
sunset  Jfter-manageme/il. —Vfhen  thenights 
begin  to  be  cold,  place  the  frame  over  them, 
and  put  on  the  lights  at  night  and  in  rough 
weather;  but  during  the  whole  autumn, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  lights  should  be 
kept  off.  The  frame  will  require  to  be  well 
lined  with  dry  litter,  to  exclude  frost,  and 
mats  will  also  be  required.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  flower,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  them  any  air,  except  to  dry  them 
occasionally,  if  the  weather  should  prove 
wet.  By  this  means  longer  stalks  are 
obtained,  while  the  moisture  of  the  frame, 
caused  by  evaporation,  induces  the  buds  to 
expand  more  freely.  They  will  come  into 
llower  in  December,  and  continue  tlowering 
till  February  or  later.  In  a southern  aspect, 
the  frames  will  require  shading  from  the 
mid-day  sun  in  March  and  April.  To  insure 
a succession  of  flowers,  transfer  some  plants 
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to  another  bed,  about  six  weeks  niter  the 
first.  More  Immi-glasses,  also,  may  be  filled 
with  cuttmirs,  these  are  required  for  the 
frames,  and  it  cuttings  are  allowed  to  remau' 
under  them  without  protection,  they  will 
flower  exceedingly  well  alter  those  in  the 
frames  are  over. 

VIOLE  I’  I’AS  I’E, — A preparation  of  this 
name,  used  lor  contectionery,  may  be  made 
as  follows:  — Take  two  pounds  of  violet 
flowers,  and  reduce  them  to  pulp  in  a mor- 
tar, adding  the  juice  of  two  lemons;  boil 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  a thick  syrup,  ami 
then  add  the  mixture  i'rom  the  mortar,  and 
tvlth  it  a pound  of  apple  jelly;  let  them 
simmer  until  they  are  sufficiently  thickened 
to  form  a paste;  which  is  to  be  rolled  out, 
and  dried  on  plates  in  the  sun,  or  in  a slow 
oven. 

Violet  flowers,  2lbs. ; lemons,  juice 
of  2;  sugar,  2lbs. ; apple  jelly,  lib. 

VlOLEf  I’EltFU.ME.  — Drop  twelve 
drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  on  a piece  of  loaf- 
sugar,  grind  this  well  in  a glass  mortar, 
and  mi.x  it  thoroughly  with  three  pounds  of 
orris-root  powder.  This  will  resemble  the 

erfume  ot  violet.  If  more  oil  of  rhodium 

e added,  a rose  perfume,  instead  of  violet, 
will  be  produced. 

VIOLET  POWDER,  to  Apply.— Violet 
or  baby’s  powder  aff.irds  the  best  dressing 
for  a blister,  after  having  first  poulticed  the 
place  for  a few  mlniitea.  Instead  of  the 
ointraeutgenerally  employed  for  the  healing 
process, dust  tlie  blistered  surface  frequently 
with  violet  powder;  and  the  pain  and  te- 
dium usually  attending  the  healing  of  a 
blister  will  be  quite  avoided. 

VIOLETS,  Strop  or. — Infuse  a pound 
of  fresh  violet  flowers  in  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  water  for  a day,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  in  every  pint  dissolve  four 
pounds  of  sugar  ; skim  and  boil  to  a syrup. 

VIPER,  Bite  of  —Above  the  part  bitten 
a ligature  or  bandage  should  be  applied 
tightly,  as  quickly  alter  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  venom,  and  its 
passage  into  the  blood  ; the  puncture  should 
then  be  washed  with  coustantiy  changed 
warm  water,  sucked  or  cupped,  and  lastly 
some  caustic,  the  nitrateof  silver, rubbed  into 
the  punctures,  and  the  part  dressed  with  a 
warm  emollient  poultice  ; the  ligature  being 
kept  on  for  some  hours  after  these  precau- 
tionary measures  have  been  adopted.  Tliere 
is,  generally,  much  constitutional  anxiety, 
faintness,  retching,  and  very  great  debility, 
attended  often  with  the  vomiting  of  a large 
quantity  of  dark  coloured  bile.  To  counter- 
act these  depressing  symptoms,  a good 
draught  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  with 
twenty  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  ten  drops 
of  ether,  should  be  given  immediately,  and 
repeated  according  to  circumstances  every 
quarter  or  half  hour,  with  or  without  a one 
grain  opium  pill  with  the  first  two  doses  ; a 
large  mustard  plaster,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  mustard  and  flour,  laid  on  the  stomach. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  in  a 
darkened  room,  kept  remarkably  quiet,  and 
he  feet  of  a steady  heat,  with  hot  bricks  or 
bottles  of  water. 


VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. — This  is  ano- 
ther plant  that  is  not  indebted  to  its  flowers 
for  its  beauty ; but  its  leaves  assume  a rich 
red  tint  during  the  autumn  months.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  free  grower,  and  all  its 
pruning  merely  consists  in  keeping  it  within 
regular  bounds.  Any  good,  rich,  loamy  soil 
is  suitable  for  this  plant,  it  is  necessary, 
however,  that  they  sliould  have  a border  of 
such  soil  extending  at  least  tliree  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  wall  to  whicli  they  are 
attached,  and  that  this  soil  should  have 
been  well  dug  previous  to  planting.  The 
winter  months  are  the  best  for  planting  this 
species  of  creeper. 

VISITING,  Etiquettf,  or. — Friendly 
visits  may  be  maile  in  the  Ibrenoon;  the 
toilet  should  be  neat  without  being  costly. 
Visits  to  give  invitations  to  dinner-parties 
or  balls,  should  be  of  short  duration,  and 
made  in  the  ulternoon.  Visits  of  condolence 
should  be  paid  within  from  a week  to  a 
fortnight  after  the  funeral  of  the  deceased; 
friends  of  less  intimacy  should  make  in- 
quiries, and  leave  cards.  A formal  visit 
should  never  be  made  before  noon.  If  a 
second  visitor  is  announced,  it  is  proper  for 
the  first  visitor  to  retire,  unless  he  is  very 
intimate  both  wdth  the  host  and  the  visitor 
announced,  or  unless  the  host  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  first  visitor  ehali  remain. 
Visits  after  balls  or  parties  should  be  made 
within  a month.  In  the  latter,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  enclose  your  card  in  an  envelope, 
bearing  the  address  outside;  tins  may  be 
-ent  by  post,  if  you  reside  at  a distance; 
but,  when  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
is  polite  to  send  your  servant,  or  to  call. 
In  the  latter  case,  a corner  of  the  card 
should  be  turned  donm.  When  a new 
visitor  enters  a drawingroom,  if  it  be  a 
gentleman,  the  ladies  bow  slightly;  if  a 
lady,  the  guests  rise.  On  such  occasions, 
the  hat  should  be  held  in  the  Inind,  unless 
requested  ^ place  it  down;  tlien  lay  it 
beside  yon.'"  The  last  arriva.1  in  a drawing- 
room takes  a seat  lelt  vacant  near  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  A lady  is  not  re- 
quired to  rise  on  receiving  the  visit  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  to  accompany  him  to  the 
door.  When  the  visitor  retires,  ring  the 
bell  for  the  servant;  you  may  then  accom- 
pany your  guest  as  far  towards  the  door  as 
the  circumstances  of  your  friendship  seem 
to  demand.  Request  the  servant,  during 
the  visits  of  guests,  to  be  ready  to  attend  to 
the  door  the  moment  the  bell  rings.  When 
you  introduce^  person, pronounce  the  name 
distinctly,  and  say  whatever  you  can  to 
make  the  introduction  agreeable,  such  as, 
“an  old  and  valued  friend,”  “a  schoolfellow 
of  mine,”  “an  old  acquaintance  of  our 
family.”  Never  stare  about  you  in  a room, 
us  though  you  were  mentally  taking  stock 
of  its  contents.  Be  hearty  in  your  recep- 
tion of  guests,  and  when  you  detect  diffi- 
dence, assist  the  stranger  to  throw  it  off. 
A lady  does  not  put  her  address  on  her 
visiting  card. 

VITRIOL,  Accidekts  from,  to  Re- 
medy.—Such  accidents  are  not  uncommon 
m kitchens,  as  when  oil  of  vitriol  (impro- 
perly used  for  cleaning  copper  vessels)  is  let 
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fall  oa  the  hand?,  &c.  In  this  case,  if  a 
little  soda  or  potash  be  dissolved  in  water, 
or  some  frcsli  soap-boilers’  lees,  and  in- 
stantlj  applied,  no  injury  whatever  will 
occur  to  the  person  or  clotties. 

VOICE,  Management  and  Preser- 
VATiox  OF. — A weak  voice  is  often  the 
effect  of  "eneral  weak  health,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  body  can  be  strengthened, 
so  will  the  voice  become  stronger.  Perhaps 
medical  advice  may  be  requisite  as  to  the 
general  health  of  the  body  or  state  of  the 
lungs ; if  so,  it  should  be  obtained ; but, 
under  any  circumstances,  avoid  quacks  and 
advertised  nostrums.  The  following  rules 
for  strengthtning  the  voice  will  be  found 
useful:  — !.  Be  very  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking.  2.  Avoid  causes  of  e.xcite- 
raent,  mental  or  bodily.  3.- Head  or  recite 
daily  about  live  hundred  lines,  in  the  highest 
speaking  tone  winch  you  can  comfortably 
maintain.  Speeches  delivered  in  public  are 
often  marred  by  unpractised  speakers,  from 
the  want  ot  attention  to  the  simplest  rules, 
as  follows Speak  slowly,  and  give  every 
word  its  due  emphasis.  Pitch  tlie  voice  in 
the  proper  key,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  speech  will 
prove  harsh  and  ineffective.  Direct  the 
voice  to  about  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
about  midway  from  the  floor ; by  this  means 
every  word  will  reach  the  ears  of  all  present. 
The  follotring  hints  lo  vocalists  will  be  also 
found  benefloial When  about  to  sing,  let 
the  body  be  in  a simple  unconstrained  pos- 
ture. Practise  two  or  three  times  a day, 
but  at  first  not  longer  than  ten  minutes  at 
a time,  one  of  which  should  be  before 
breakfast.  E.xercise  the  extremities  of  the 
voice,  but  do  not  dwell  upon  those  notes 
you  reach  with  difficulty.  Open  the  mouth 
widely  at  all  times,  in  the  higher  notes 
especially  ; open  it  to  the  ears,  as  if  smiling. 
Never  dwell  upon  consonants.  When  you 
are  about  to  sing,  read  the  words,  and 
master  their  meaning,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  proper  expression.  Let  every  word  be 
heard  distinctly : disregard  of  this  rule  is  a 
common  fault  among  singers  of  every  kind 
and  degree.  Children  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  much,  or  to  strain  their 
voices  ; the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  soon 
enough  to  begin  to  practise  constantly  and 
steadily  the  two  extremities  of  the  voice. 
The  voice  is  said  to  have  gained  its  greatest 

Eower  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  and  to 
egin  to  decline  soon  after  forty.  Never 
force  the  voice  in  damp  weather,  or  when  in 
the  least  degree  indisposed;  persons  often 
sing  out  of  tune  at  such  times,  when  they 
do  not  at  others.  Take  nothing  to  clear  the 
voice  but  a glas.s  of  cold  water,  and  always 
avoid  pastry,  rich  cream,  coffee,  cake,  nuts, 
&c.,  when  you  intend  to  sing. 

VOL  AU  VENT.-Koll  off  tart  paste  till 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick ; then, 
with  a thin  cutter  made  for  that  purpose 
(about  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
you  intend  sending  to  table),  cut  out  the 
shape,  and  lay  it  on  a baking-plate  with 
paper,  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg ; roll  out 
a good  puff  paste  an  inch  thick,  stamp  it 
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with  the  same  cutter,  and  lay  it  on  the  tart 
paste,  then  take  a cutter  two  sizes  smaller, 
and  press  it  in  the  centre  nearly  through  the 
puff  paste;  rub  the  top  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  about  twenty 
minutes  of  a light  brown  colour;  when 
done,  take  out  the  paste  inside  the  centre 
mark,  preserving  the  top  ; put  it  on  a dish 
in  a warm  place,  and  when  wanted,  fill  it 
with  a while  fricassee  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
ragont  of  sweetbread,  or  any  other  entree 
you  may  wish. 

VOLATILE  BISCUITS.-Mix  one  pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a paste, 
with  two  eggs  and  a teaspoonful  ot  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a little  millc. 

VOMITING-.— When  not  the  consequence 
of  accidents  or  injuries  to  the  head,  or  from 
hernia,  or  some  affection  of  the  bowels, 
vomiting  or  sickness  generally  proceeds 
li  om  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or 
else  irom  the  effect  of  some  initating  or 
poisonous  substance  received  into  it  through 
accident  or  design.  In  such  cases  as  the 
latter,  an  emetic  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha 
should  be  taken  to  exjiel  the  noxious  sub- 
stance as  quickly  as  possible,  ns  e.xplained 
under  the  head  of  Poisons.  For  repeated 
and  exhausting  sickness,  such  as  attends  a 
bilious  attack,  the  following  draught  should 
be  taken  every  half  hour.  Take  of 

Camphor  water  ....  1 ounce 

Sal  volatile 20  drops 

Spirits  of  lavender  . . . J drachm 

Mix.  A small  mustard  plaster  should  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
patient  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  an 
inclined  position  on  his  back,  as  trequently 
as  possible.  Sometimes  sim|ily  lying  on  the 
back,  drinking  a copious  draught  of  cold 
water,  with  cold  wet  napkins  applied  to  the 
stomaclL  will  relieve  the  most  aggravated 
cases  of  vomiting.  But  where  no  relief 
cun  be  obtained,  a medical  man  should  be 
instantly  sent  for. 

VOWELS. — These  parts  of  speech  are 
frequently  mispronounced  or  altogether 
omitted  by  careless  speakers : and  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  will  be  borne  out  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  examples  of  error. 
For  instance,  a is  often  made  to  take  the 
sound  of  e,  and  w'e  hear — 


ietch 

gether 

thrnk 

cxceptable 

Or  of  u.  as 

veteran 


for  catch 
for  gather 
for  thank 
for  acceptable 


for  veteran 


The  sound  of  the 
into  i,  as  ; — 
kittle 
forgit 
fntirely 

Or  into  a,  ns 
arrand 
varjuice 


e is  often  changed 

for  kettle 
for  forget 
for  entirely 


for  errand 
for  verjuice 


vowel 


WAD 
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All  the  other  vowel  sounds  are  equally  con- 
founded, hence  we  hear : — 


sensable 

possable 

stoopid 

pal 

jest 

evul 

reg’lar 

redio’lous 

pertic’lar 

impedenoe 

mischievious 

mountaineous 

tremeudaous 


for  sensible 
for  possible 
for  stapid 
for  pirl 
for  just 
for  evil 
for  regular 
for  riaiculoua 
for  particular 
for  impudence 
for  mischievous 
for  mountainous 
for  tremendous 


These  are  not  so  much  the  mistakes  of 
ignorance  as  of  carelessness,  and  might 
easily  be  avoided  by  remembering  to  give 
each  vowel  its  full,  simple,  and  proper 
sound. 


w. 


WADDING  ron  Guns.— Gun  waddings 
are  as  varied  as  most  of  the  other  gun  ap- 
pendages. Whatever  wadding  is  chosen, 
the  gauge  of  the  barrel  should  be  borne  in 
mind;  a stiffer  wadding  should  be  employed 
for  a large  than  a small  bore;  and  it  is 
always  essential  to  comfortas  wellas  safety, 
that  whatever  wadding  be  used,  it  should 
exactly  fit  the  barrel.  Different  waddings 
have  different  effects  on  both  the  range  and 
tlie  force  of  the  delivery  of  the  shot.  In  the 
use  of  waddings  of  any  kind  it  should  be 
especially  observed,  that  where  there  is  no 
vent-hole  to  the  breech,  a resistance  is 
offered  to  the  descent  of  the  wadding,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  force  the  wad  down,  the 
powder  is  liable  to  be  either  pressed  or  dis- 
turbed. It  also  happens  that  some  consider- 
able impediment  is  experienced  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  shot  wad  of  some  of  the  kinds  in 
vogue;  in  such  a case,  a small  hole  made  in 
eitlter  or  both  of  the  waddings  will  obvig,te 
the  inconvenience.  Although  there  are 
many  kinds  of  ready-made  waddings  in 
existence,  which  are  all  more  or  leas  excel- 
lent in  their  way,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  them  of  an  e.xact  fit.  To  obviate  this 
drawback,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a wad- 
ding punch  made  for  each  gun.  In  using 
these  instruments,  it  is  common  to  use 
lead  to  punch  on;  but  close-grained  wood 
will  be  found  preferable,  and  answer  the 
purpose  better.  Let  a wooden  block  be 
firmly  placed,  presenting  so  large  a surface 
that  it  may  not  become  worn  into  cross 
ridges,  which  will  prove  unfavourable  to 
either  the  scraping  or  planing  of  it  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  gain  a level  surface ; 
for  unless  tlie  block  be  level,  the  wads  will 
not  be  cut  clean.-  See  Sporting.  Gun,  &c 
WAFER  lilSCUITS.— Add  one  ounce  of 
butter  and  the  white  of  one  egg  well  beaten 
to  one  pound  of  flour;  mix  them  with  as 
much  cream  or  good  milk  ns  will  make  a 


thick  paste ; work  the  paste  up  well  till  it  is 
ns  line  as  glass  ; then  cover  it  over,  and  set 
it  before  the  fire  for  twenty  minutes  ; break 
it  in  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut,  roll  it  out 
as  thin  as  a wafer,  using  as  little  flour  as 
possible  in  doing  it.  Bake  about  three  mi- 
nutes in  a quick  oven. 

WAFER.S.— In  making  common  wafers 
for  securing  letters,  wheat  flour  is  mixed 
with  isinglass  and  white  of  egg  into  a paste ; 
the  paste  is  spread  evenly  over  tin  plates, 
several  of  which  are  piled  one  on  another 
and  put  into  an  oven.  The  layer  becomes 
thus  both  baked  and  polished.  When  baked, 
the  layers  are  taken  from  the  tins,  piled 
into  aheap  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and 
cut  into  wafers  by  means  of  hollow  punches. 
They  are  coloured  with  the  usual  mineral 
colouriujj  materials.  Medallion  wafers  are 
made  of  very  pure  glue,  coloured  to  any 
desired  tint.  A seal  or  medallion  is  mois- 
tened with  a weak  solution  of  either  white 
or  coloured  gum,  which  gum  is  wiped  off  all 
except  the  sunken  part.  The  glue  is  then 
poured  over  the  medallion  in  a thin  layer ; 
and  the  result  produced  is  a medallion  wafer, 
either  white  or  coloured,  but  standing  out  in 
relief  from  the  ground  of  another  colour. 
Isinglass  or  gelatine  wafers  are  made  of  a 
coloured  solution  of  isinglass,  which  is  poured 
in  a very  thin  layer  on  a glass  plate,  and 
afterwards  out  into  any  desired  form. 

WAGES.— The  following  table  shows  at 
a glance  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
rate  of  wages,  according  to  the  sum  paid  for 
the  year ; — 


Per 

Year. 

Per 

Month. 

Per 

Week. 

Per 

Day. 

JE 

S. 

d. 

& 

a. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OS 

1 

Id 

0 

0 

2 

6 
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0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 
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0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

9i 

0 

0 

IS 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

9i 

0 

0 

u 

2 

10 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

lU 

0 

0 

IS 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

IS 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

1 

2i 

0 

0 

2 

3 

10 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

1 

ii 

0 

0 

OL 

-4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

6i 

0 

0 

Oi 

-■* 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

■i 

0 

0 

2i 

4 

10 

0 

0 

7 

G 

0 

1 

8S 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

3i 

5 

5 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

o 

Ok 

0 

0 

3t 

5 

10 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

2 

U 
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0 

3S 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

o 

3i 

0 

u 

4 

6 

G 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

ii 

7 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

2 

«s 

0 

0 

a 

7 

7 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

*i 

7 

10 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

2 

lOi 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

2S 

0 

0 

5* 

8 

10 

0 

0 

14 

2 

0 

3 

3i 

0 

0 

St 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

5J 

0 

0 

6 

9 

9 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

3 

7S 

0 

0 

6t 

10 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1) 

6i 

10 

10 

0 

0 

17 

6 

0 

4 

OJ 

0 

0 

7 

u 

0 

0 

0 

18 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

> 4 

11 

11 

0 

0 

19 

3 

0 

4 

5l 

0 

0 

7i 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

71 

0 

0 

8 
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Per 

Year. 

Per 

IMouth. 

Per 

Week. 

Per 

I>ay. 

£ 

<s. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

s 

d. 

12 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

13 
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8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

{\ 

13 

13 

0 
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0 

5 

3 
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0 

9 

14 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0] 

14 

14 

0 

, 1 

4 

6 

0 

5 

8 

0 

0 

9t 

15 

0 

(1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

0 

10 

15 

15 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

G 

Oj 
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0 

16 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

104 

16 

le 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

r K 
«).* 
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0 

ll 

17 

0 

0 

1 

8 

4 

0 

G 

0 

0 

lU 

17 

17 

u 

1 

9 

G 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

I't 

16 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

6 
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0 

0 

Hi 

18 

13 

0 

1 

11 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

1 

04 

19 

0 

0 

1 

11 

8 

0 

7 

35- 

0 

1 

05 

20 

0 

0 

1 

13 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

1 

U 

30 

u 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

11 

G 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

3 

6 

8 

0 

15 

4i 

0 

2 

25 

so 

0 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

19 

3 

0 

2 

9 

GO 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

OJ 

0 

3 

3) 

70 

0 

0 

5 

16 

8 

1 

6 

11 

0 

3 

10 

SO 
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6 

13 

4 

1 

10 

9 

0 

4 

4 4 

90 

u 

0 

7 

10 

0 

1 

14 

0 

4 

11 

100 

0 

0 

s 

6 

8 

1 

18 

0 

5 

Si 

200 

0 

0 

16 

13 

4 

3 

16 

11 

0 

10 

lU 

300 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5 

15 

4-5 

0 

16 

55 

400 

0 

0 

33 

6 

8 

7 

13 

10 

1 

1 

11 

500 

0 

0 

41 

13 

4 

9 

12 

35 

1 

7 

45 

COO 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

11 

10 

9 

1 

12 

10.5 

700 

0 

0 

58 

6 

8 

13 

9 

2t 

1 

18 

45 

800 

0 

0 

G6 

13 

4 

15 

7 

H 

2 

3 

10 

900 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

17 

G 

li 

2 

9 

35 

1000 

0 

0 

83 

6 

S 

19 

4 

7^ 

«) 

14 

95 

WAGGOIs. — This  vehicle  is  constructed 
in  a variety  of  forms,  and  of  various  dimen- 
sions. Hood’s  patent  waggon,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  is  a contrivance  whereby  in 
a few  minutes  the  same  carriage  may  be 
changed  by  the  driver  into  two  complete 
carts  of  tlie  common  dimensions,  and  appli- 
cable to  all  the  uses  of  carts  in  general ; or 
into  one  waggon,  so  complete  that  a narrow 
inspection  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
from  an  ordinary  waggon.  The  carts  have 
a contrivance  to  render  them  more  safe  and 


easy  to  the  horse  in  going  down  a liill,  and 
have  moveable  side-ladders,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  use  in  carrying  corn,  bark, 
&c.  The  one-horse  waggon  is  an  e.xcellently 
designed  machine.  Tlie  wlieels  are  cylin- 
drical, and  the  breadth  of  si.x  inches,  i iie 
draught  is  by  what  is  called  a draught 
spring.  By  these  draught  springs,  the  in- 
ventor says,  a carriage  will  be  put  in  motion 
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by  little  more  than  half  of  the  power  that 
would  be  necessary, without  them,  and  tlie 
benefit  will  continue  during  all  the  time  lliat 
tlie  carriage  may  be  continued  in  motion. 

WArNbCOT,  TO  CnE-AN.— Jli-x:  together 
four  ounces  of  powdered  qiiick-Ilme  and  four 
ounces  of  potass,  and  boil  tliem  lor  lialf  an 
hour  in  three  quarts  of  water;  let  the  mi.T- 
tnre  stand  until  it  is  quite  cold  and  clear; 
then  pour  the  clear  liquid  olT,  dip  a painter’s 
brush  into  it,  and  pass  it  over  the  surlacc  ot 
the  wood  in  the  same  manner  as  tor  paint- 
ing; immediately  afterwards  washing  with 
I cold  water.  This  mode  of  cleaning  will  fre- 
quently render  a fresh  coat  of  paint  unne- 
cessary, and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
destructive  to  the  eggs  of  insects  which  may 
be  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood. 
Wlicre  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  bugs 
are  in  the  wood,  it  may  be  well  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution  to  add  to  the  mixture  two 
drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

WALKING,  AS  AN  Exehcise.— Walk- 
ing is  perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  taking 
exercise,  and  tlie  one  most  extensively  re- 
sorted to.  If  it  brought  the  upper  part  ot 
the  body  as  thoroughly  into  exertion  as  the 
lower,  it  would  be  perleot,  for  it  is  gentle 
and  safe  with  nearly  all  except  the  much 
debilitated.  To  render  it  the  more  effectual 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  it  were  well 
to  walk  uc  all  times,  when  convenient,  singly, 
and  allow  the  arms  and  trunk  free  play.  It 
is  best  to  W'alk  With  a companion,  or  for 
some  definite  object,  as  the  flow  of  nervous 
energy  will  be  by  these  means  promoted, 
and  the  exercise  be  rendered,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  the  more  serviceable.  Very 
long  or  rapid  walks  should  not  be  attempted 
by  individuals  of  sedentary  habits,  nor  by 
weakly  persons ; their  frames  are  totally 
unprepared  for  such  violent  exertion.  When 
a person  who  has  been  long  confined  at  still 
employments  finds  himself  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  inclination  for  a ramble  ol  a few 
days  in  the  country,  he  should  begin  with 
slow  and  short  maiches,  and  be  content 
therewith  till  his  body  is  hardened  for  greater 
elforts.  Every  summer  many  youths,  Irora 
ignorance,  do  themselves  great  injury  by 
undertaking  pedestrian  excursions  much 
beyond  their  strength.  Jaded  to  the  last 
degree,  and  incapable  of  enjoying  anything 
presented  to  their  observation,  they  never- 
theless persist  in  making  out  some  appointed 
number  of  miles  per  day,  never  once  tliiiiking 
of  the  outrage  they  are  committing  upon 
themselves,  and  only  looking  to  the  glory  of 
executing  their  task,  the  only  pleasure  they 
find  in  tlie  journey.  Serious  consequences— 
consumption— not  unfreqiiently  follow  such 
ill  advised  and  senseless  efl'orts. 

WALKING,  CoHKECT  Method  of.— 
To  walk  gracefully,  the  body  must  be  erect, 
but  not  still’,  and  tlie  liead  held  up  in  such 
a position  that  the  eyes  are  directed  for- 
ward. The  tendency  to  bend  forward  the 
liead,  and  stoop  the  shoulders,  which  many 
persons  have,  must  bo  avoided,  as  being  not 
only  awkward,  but  injurious.  At  the  same 
time,  strutting  and  pomposity  are  not  to 
be  indulged  iu.  An  easy,  firm,  and  erect 
posture  is  alone  desirable.  In  walking,  it 
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to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  locomotion 
is  to  be  performed  entirely  by  tlie  legs,  not 
rolling  from  side  to  Bide,  and  helping  for- 
ward each  leg  alternately  by  advancing  the 
haunches.  In  placing  the  foot  down,  tlic 
toe  must  lirst  touch  the  ground,  and  not 
the  heel,  which  mode  of  proceeding  give.s  a 
very  awkward  appearance  to  the  gait.  The 
toes  are  to  be  turned  out,  but  not  exces- 
sively, a habit  almost  as  unsightly  a.s  turn- 
ing the  toes  in.  The  arms  should  move 
simultaneously  with  the  legs,  but  easily, 
and  with  a moderate  degree  of  motion  only. 
Ijadiea  generally  present  a more  graceful 
appearance,  witli  one  or  both  of  the  arms 
partly  raised  when  walking.  Custom  leads 
us  to  regard  the  hangiug  of  the  arms  by 
the  side,  on  the  part  of  a female,  as  some- 
what too  masculine. 

WALL-lfLOWCll  — The  double  varieties 
of  this  plant,  require  some  protection  through 
severe  weather  in  winter  sucli  as  a mat,  or 
if  scarce,  a cold  frame  is  sometimes  awarded 
them  ; for  these  the  Lancashire  growers  are 
celebrated,  and  we  have  seen  some  really 
magnilicent  specimens  in  their  gardens.  To 
make  line  plants  of  these,  cuttings  should 
be  taken  in  July  or  August,  and  struck  under 
a hand-light  on  a shaded  borc^er,  following 
them,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  they  are  rooted, 
in  sandy  loam  or  leaf  mould;  such  plants 
become  well  established  before  fhe  winter, 
and  in  spring,  when  placed  in  the  open 
borders,  grow  luxuriantly,  and  are  speedily 
covered  willi  flowers.  The  siugle  kinds  are 
usually  treated  as  annuals  ; a sowing  is  made 
about  the  time  recommended  for  striking  the 
double  varieties,  and  they  are  afterwards 
retn'ivprl  to  linal  stations. 

WALL  FRUIT,  to  rnoTECT.— For  this 
purpose,  the  following  contrivance  will  be 
found  to  answer:— Lay  a board  one  loot 
wide,  on  brackets  under  the  coping  of  the 
wall,  supporting  it  by  uprights,  two  and  a 
half  inches  square,  which  rest  on  sheds  driven 
into  the  ground,  at  eighteen  inches’ distance 
from  the  wall.  These  uprights  are  ten  feet 
apart  the  whole  length,  and  the  two  ends 
are  close  boarded  witli  half- inch  stuff-  Two 
inches  under  the  top  board  a rod  of  iron 
should  be  fastened  Irom  upright  to  upright, 
and  on  these  curtains  fitted,  which  are  formed 
of  two  breadths  ol  coarse,  close,  stout  canvas, 
having  iarge  tinned-iron  rings  fastened  on 
the  top.  One  side  of  each  curtain  is  then 
fastened  to  each  upright,  and  they  draw  and 
meet  in  the  middle,  lapping  well  oyer,  and 
are  tied  together  with  a lew  pieces  of  tape,  or 
else  a few  large  hooks  and  eyes.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  moveable,  and  with  care,  will 
last  many  years. 

WALLS.— In  the  construction  of  walls,  it 
is  essential  that  the  stones  be  either  taken 
from  the  quarry,  or  consist  of  the  largest 
land-stones,  broken  in  such  a manner  as  to 
have  a good  flat  surface,  in  order  that  they 
may  bind  well ; that  they  be  built  by  masons, 
and  well  pinned  ; that  they  have  as  dry  and 
deep  a foundation  as  possible  in  order  to 
guard  against  Irosts,  &o. ; that  they  may  be 
made  vvide  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering 
upwards  when  the  coping  is  to  be  ap- 
plied; that  the  coping  consists  of  mate- 


rials that  cannot  be  readily  overturned 
or  removed,  for,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  liuished,  much  of  the  future 
value  and  durability  of  the  wall  will  be 
found  to  depend.  Independently  of  the 
ordinary  walls  of  stone,  there  are  others, 
made  of  various  materials,  and  constructed 
in  several  ways.  Tur/  tcMla  form  a fence  for 
enclosing  fields,  and  for  the  formation  of 
folds,  jiens,  or  other  places  of  confinement 
for  cattle  during  the  night.  In  general  they 
are  made  witli  turf  only,  pared  ofl’  from  the 
adjoining  surface,  and  used  without  any 
mixture  of  earth ; in  other  cases,  the  wall 
consists  of  a fencing  of  turf  on  each  side, 
while  tlie  space  between  is  filled  up  with 
loose  earth.  Slone  and  turf  walls  are  also 
very  common  in  many  situations,  and  are 
frequently  employed  Irom  necceasity,  when 
other  materials  are  expensive  or  procured 
with  difficulty.  Mud  walls  with  a mixture  of 
sfraio  are  also  used.  In  the  construction  of 
these,  a small  quantity  of  straw  should  be 
taken,  and  incorporated  with  a sufBcient 
proportion  of  clay ; the  straw  in  tliis  case, 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  hair  in  lime- 
plaster  ; when  a sufficient  number  of  small 
masses  are  made,  the  work  is  begun  by 
laying  a stratum  at  fhe  bottom  of  the 
embedded  wall;  this  being  done,  and  the 
different  pieces  firmly  kneaded  together 
upon  the  hand,  a flat  deal  board  is  applied 
on  each  side,  which,  being  properly  pressed 
and  rubbed  against  the  building  in  a hori- 
zontal direction,  not  only  serves  to  consoli- 
date the  work,  but  gives  it  a degree  of 
smoothness  and  uniformity;  successive 
strata  are  added,  till  the  wall  is  raised 
to  tlie  iutended  height,  care  being  taken  to 
taper  it  gradually  upwards.  AFalls  made  in 
I this  way  will  last  for  many  years;  and,  if 
washed  with  lime  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  will  have  an  appearance  no  way 
inferior  to  such  as  are  made  with  stone  and 
lime.  Walls  may  also  be  made  of  rammed 
earth.  In  constructing  them,  the  earth  is 
previously  pounded,  in  order  to  crumble  any 
stones  therein ; clay  is  added  in  a small 
quantity,  about  one  eightli  part.  It  is  all 
beaten  and  mixed  up  together  by  repeated 
blows  of  the  mallet.  The  earth  being  thus 
prepared,  and  slightly  wetted,  the  foundation 
of  tlie  wall  is  dug.  This  is  laid  with  stone; 
and,  when  it  is  about  one  foot  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  planks  are  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  earth  intended  for  the  wall;  this 
method  is  continued  successfully  until  the 
wall  is  completed,  Stamped  earth  walls  are 
prepared  by  the  earth  being  put  into  a mould 
or  box  of  any  size,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 


This  mould  is  a strong  oaken  or  iron  box, 
and  the  earth  being  placed  in  it.  is  corn- 
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pressed  either  by  the  action  of  a press  acted 
upon  by  a lever  or  screw,  or  great  forge- 
hammer.  The  stone,  or  solid  body  of  earth 
thus  acquired,  is  then  used  in  the  same  way 
as  common  hewn  stone,  and eitlier bedded  or 
merely  jointed  with  lime- mortar ; it  is  then 
washed  with  lime,  both  for  effect  and 
duration.  Walls  for  gardens,  orchards,  and 
general  horticultural  purposes  are  usually 
built  in  panehs,  from  fiiteen  to  thirty  feet  in 
length,  one  brick  thick,  with  pillars  at 
specified  distances,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  tlieir  strength,  and  the  foundation 
of  a brick  and  a half  thick.  The  following 
plan  of  building  a wall  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, as  it  is  equally  durable  as  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  saves  one-third  of  the 
expense.  Form  the  wall  hollow,  nine  inches 
in  breadth,  by  placing  the  bricks  edgewise, 
so  as  to  represent  two  facings,  lay  them  in 
good  mortar,  and  carefully  finish  the  joints. 
The  bricks  are  placed  alternately,  with  their 
faces  and  ends  to  the  outside,  so  that  every 
second  brick  1s  a tie,  and  on  each  succeeding 
course,  a brick  with  its  end  outside  is  placed 
oil  ihe  centre  of  one  laid  lengthwise  on 
cither  side.  The  top  of  the  wall  must.be 
covered  with  a coping  of  stone  or  bricks 
projecting  eight  inches.  It  is  strengthened 
at  every  twenty  feet  by  pieces  of  Iburteeu- 
iuch  bnck-work,  built  in  the  same  manner 
with  bricks  laid  on  edge.  In  uo  instance, 
should  a wall  be  lower  than  eight  (eet. 
The  tliickness  usually  varies  with  the  heiglit 
of  the  wall — being  nine  inches  if  it  is  not 
higher  than  eight  feet ; thirteen  and  a half 
inches  if  above  eight,  and  under  fourteen 
feet ; and  eighteen  inches  from  fourteen  up 
to  twenty  leet.  Walls  so  constructed, 
become  dry  alter  rain  much  more  rapidly 
than  a solid  wall  of  the  same  or  any 
other  thickness,  whilst  they  ripen  the 
fruit  equally  well.  Inclined  or  sloping 
walls  have  been  recommended,  but  have 
always  failed  in  practice;  for  although  they 
receive  the  sun’s  rays  at  a favourable  angle, 
they  retain  wet,  and  become  so  much 
colder  by  radiation  at  night  than  perpen- 
dicular walls,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruit.  The 
Jilted  mail  or  hot  wall  is  generally  built  entirely 
of  brick,  though  wliere  stone  is  abundant 
and  more  economical,  the  back  or  north  side 
may  be  of  that  material.  A lined  wall  may 
be  termed  a hollow  wall,  in  which  Ihe  hol- 
low part  is  thrown  into  compartments  A, 
to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  smoke  and 
heat  from  the  base  or  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  coping. 


Such  walls  are  generally  arranged  with 
hooks  inserted  under  the  coping,  to 
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admit  of  fastening  some  description  of  pro- 
tecting covers,  and  sometimes  for  temporary 
glass  tfames.  A length  of  forty  feet,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  leet  liigli,  may  be  heated 
by  one  fire,  the  furnace  of  which,  B,  being 
placed  one  or  two  leet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  first  course  or  flue,  c,  will 
commence  one  foot  above  it,  and  be  two 
feet  and  a half,  or  three  feet  high,  and  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  courses,  D,  E,  F, 
narrower  as  they  ascend.  'The  thickness  of 
that  side  of  the  Hue  next  the  south,  or  pre- 
ferable side,  should,  lor  the  first  course,  be 
four  inches  of  brick  and  lied,  and  for  other 
courses,  it  w-oiild  be  desirable  to  have  bricks 
cast  in  a smaller  mould;  siiy,  for  the  second 
course,  three  inches,  fur  the  third,  two  and 
three-quarter  inches,  and  forthefonrth,  two 
and  a half  inches  in  breadth.  I'his  will  give 
an  opiioriunity  of  bevelling  the  wall,  and 
the  bricks  being  all  of  the  same  tliickness 
though  of  different  widths,  the  external 
appearance  will  be  everywhere  the  same. 

lYALLS,  TO  Prevent  DAMinNESs  in.— 
First  dry  the  walla  thoroughly,  and  then 
varnish  them  with  the  following:  mix  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
ground  litharge,  and  two  ounces  of  finely- 
powdered  resin.  Apply  this  in  successive 
coats,  which,  after  the  fifth  time,  will  form 
a varnish  on  the  wall,  so  hard  and  compact 
as  to  effectually  e.xclude  moisture.  Or, 
when  the  walls  are  papered,  place  under 
the  paper  sheet  lead,  rolled  very  tliin,  and 
fastened  tip  with  copper  nails.  It  may  be 
immediately  covered  with  paper. 

WALNUT,  Culture  oi\— 'They  succeed 
only  in  a deep,  alluvial,  rich  soil ; their  roots 
spread  far  and  deep,  and  as  most  vegetation 
refuses  to  grow  beneath  their  shade,  the 
most  proper  position  for  them  is  the  outside 
of  the  orchard,  or  corner  ol  a field ; their 
habit  unfits  them  for  the  garden.  The 
necessity  of  gathering  the  fruit  by  tlirashing 
it  Iroin  the  tree  with  poles,  renders  any 
further  pruning  unnecessary  ; and  tlie  ma- 
nagement of  mature  trees  may  be  said  to  be 
cunlliied  to  the  removal  of  decaying  limbs, 
nor  is  that  of  younger  plants  of  much  more 
trouble ; after  being  grafted,  which  should 
be  done  in  March,  in  the  manner  usual  with 
other  trees  of  the  class,  they  will  only  re- 
quire to  be  trained  to  tlie  height  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  desired  stem  before  the  head 
is  allowed  to  be  formed.  The  list  of  kinds 
cultivated  by  name  is,  as  before  mentioned, 
very  limited;  from  them  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing; Nuts  large,  very  full  and 

double,  shell  thick ; agood  bearer.  II  ghflijer — 
Nuts  of  medium  size,  well  filled,  shell  very 
thin,  so  that  it  may  be  broken  between  the 
lingers.  Prolific — Nuts  large,  well  filled; 
tree  bears  very  young.  Thin-shelled— mats 
double,  full,  shell  thin  ; a moderate  bearer. 
I'o)Ts7n'rc -Nuts  well  tilled,  but  do  not  double, 
shell  stout;  bears  well. 

WALNUT  KETCHUP. — See  Ketciiup. 

AYALNUT  AflNEGAR. — Put  green  wal- 
nut sliells  into  a brine  of  salt  and  water 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg;  let  them  lie 
covered  in  this  ten  or  twelve  d.ays;  then 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  Ihe  sun  for 
a week ; put  them  into  a pan  and  pour  boil- 
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inf;  vinegar  on  tliem  ; in  about  a va*ek  or  1 
ten  days  pour  oil’  the  vinegar,  making  it  i 
bollint;  liot,  and  pour  over  tlicin  again.  Jn  a 
montli  it  will  be  lit  tor  use,  and  will  be 
lound  excellent  to  eat  with  cold  meat,  and 
parlicnbirly  useful  in  making  sauces. 

WALNUrS,  TO  PiCKi.E.— The  walnuts 
for  this  pickle,  must  be  gathered  while  a pin 
can  pierce  them  easily,  for  when  once  the 
shell  can  be  felt,  they  have  ceased  to  be  in  a 
proper  state  for  it.  Make  sullicient  brine  to 
cover  them  well,  with  six  ounces  of  salt  to 
the  quart  of  water ; take  oil’  the  scum,  which 
will  rise  to  the  surface  as  the  salt  dissolves, 
throw  in  the  walnuts,  and  stir  them  night 
and  morning  ; change  the  brine  every  three 
days,  and  if  they  are  wanted  for  immediate 
eating,  leave  them  in  it  for  twelve  days, 
otherwise,  drain  them  from  it  in  nine,  spread 
them  on  dishes,  and  let  them  remain  exposed 
to  the  air  until  they  become  black  ; this  will 
be  in  twelve  hours  or  less.  Make  a pickle 
for  them,  wUh  something  more  than  half  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  to  the  hundred,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper, 
three  of  bruised  ginger,  a drachm  ot  mace, 
and  from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
(of  which  some  may  be  stuck  into  three  or 
four  small  ouions),  and  four  ounces  of 
mustard-seed.  Boil  the  whole  of  these 
together  for  about  five  minutes ; have  the 
waluuts  ready  iu  a stone  jar  or  jars,  and 
pour  it  on  them  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
When  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  cover  the  jar 
securely,  and  store  it  in  a dry  place.  Keep 
the  waluuts  always  well  covered  with  vinegar, 
and  boil  that  which  is  added  to  them. 

WALTZ.— This  kind  of  dance  includes 
the  following;  — ITofe  C'ohZtoii;  Places  taken 
the  same  as  for  a quadrille;  first  couple 
waltz  round  inside,  first  and  second  ladies 
advance  twice  and  cross  over,  turning  twice; 
first  and  second  gentlemen  do  the  same; 
third  and  fourth  couples  do  the  same;  first 
and  second  couples  waltz  to  places,  third 
and  fourth  do  the  same;  all  waltz  to  partners 
and  turn  half  round  with  both  hands  meeting 
the  next  lady,  perform  this  figure  until  in 
your  places  ; form  two  sidelines,  all  advance 
twice  and  cross  over,  turning  twice:  the 
same,  returning ; all  waltz  round  ; the 
whole  repeated  lour  times.  Il'o/te  Cdlarius: 
The  gentleman  takes  the  lady’s  lelt  hand 
with  his  right,  moving  one  bar  to  the  left 
by  glissade,  and  hopping  twice  on  the  left 
foot,  while  the  lady  diies  the  same  to  the 
right,  on  her  right  foot ; at  the  second  bar, 
both  repeat  thi,s  movement  with  the  other 
foot.  This  is  repeated  for  sixteen  bars ; they 
then  waltz  sixteen  bars,  glissade  and  two 
hops,  taking  care  to  occupy  the  lime  of  two 
bars,  to  get  quite  round.  The  gentleman 
now  takes  both  the  lady’s  hands,  and  makes 
the  grand  square,  moving  three  bars  to  his 
left,  at  the  fourth  bar  making  two  beats 
while  turning  the  angle ; his  right  foot  is 
now  moved  lorward  to  the  other  angle  three 
b.ars,  at  the  fourth  beat  again  while  turning 
the  angle,  the  same  repeated  for  sixteen 
bars,  the  lady  having  her  right  foot  forward 
when  the  gentleman  has  his  left  foot  for- 
ward, the  waltz  is  again  repeated,  after 
which  several  other  steps  are  introduced. 


j but  which  require  to  be  seen  to  be  under- 
{ stood.  Circular  tl^alu  : 'The  dancers  form  a 
circle,  then  promenade  during  the  intruduc- 
- tion ; all  waltz  sixteen  bars — set.  Iwilding 
partner’s  righlhand,  and  turn— waltz  thirty- 
two  bars,  rest  and  turn  partners  slowly — 
face  partner  and  chassez  to  right,  and  lelt— 
pirouette  lady  twice  with  the  right  hand  -all 
waltz  sixteen  bars,  set,  and  turn— all  form 
a circle,  still  retaining  the  lady  by  the  right 
hand,  and  move  round  to  the  lelt,  sixteen 
bars:  waltz  for  finale.  Wal/t ; The 

couples  take  hold  of  hands  as  iu  the  usual 
waltz,  i'irst  waltz:  the  gentleman  hops 
the  lelt  foot  well  forward,  then  back;  and 
glissades  half  round.  He  then  hops  the 
right  foot  forward  and  back,  and  glissades 
the  other  half  round.  The  lady  performs 
the  same  steps,  beginning  with  the  right 
foot.  Second;  the  gentleman  hopping  strikes 
the  left  heel  three  times  against  the  right 
heel,  and  then  jumps  half  round  on  the  lelt 
foot;  he  then  strikes  the  right  heel  three 
times  against  the  left,  and  jumps  on  the 
right  loot,  completing  the  circle.  The  lady 
does  the  same  steps  with  reversefeet.  Third: 
the  gentleman  raises  up  the  left  foot,  places 
it  lightly  on  the  ground,  then  strikes  the 
right  heel  smartly  twice,  and  glissades  halt 
round.  The  same  is  then  done  with  the 
other  foot.  The  lady  begins  with  the  right 
foot.  Waltz  a deux  temps : This  waltz  contains 
like  the  common  waltz,  three  times,  but 
dilferently  divided,  the  first  time  consists  of 
a gliding  step;  the  second  a chassez.  including 
two  times  in  one.  A chassez  is  performed  by 
bringing  one  leg  near  the  other,  and  moving 
it  forward,  backward,  right,  lelt,  and  round. 
The  gentleman  begins  by  sliding  to  the  left 
with  his  left  foot,  then  performing  a chassez 
towards  the  left  with  his  right  foot  without 
turning  at  all  during  the  first  two  times; 
he  then  slides  backwards  with  his  right  leg 
turning  half  round,  after  which  he  puts  his 
left  leg  behind,  to  perform  a chassez  forward, 
turning  then  half  round  for  the  second  time. 
The  lady  waltzes  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  the  first  time  she  slides  to  the  right 
with  the  right  foot,  and  also  perlorms  the 
chassez  on  the  right,  and  continues  the  same 
as  the  gentleman,  except  that  she  slides 
backward  with  her  right  foot,  when  the 
gentleman  slides  with  his  left  foot  to  the 
left.  To  perform  this  waltz  gracefully,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  jumping,  the  move- 
ment consisting  of  a mere  slide,  and  the 
knees  being  kept  slightly  bent. 

WARDIAK  CASE. —An  invention  which 
facilitates  and  favours  the  growth  of  plants 
where,  owing  to  the  vitiated  state  ot  the 
air  in  crowded  towns,  or  close  apartments, 
it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  plants  in 
open  pots.  The  Wardian  case  may  be  con- 
structed of  every  shape  and  size,  according 
to  the  taste  or  means  of  the  grower.  By 
aid  of  these,  any  one  inhabiting  a dwelling 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun’s  light,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  cultivate  a nii.^cellaneous  collec- 
tion of  plants  at  a very  trillingexpense.  One 
of  these  cases,  of  a very  complete  structure, 
is  represented  with  its  collection  of  plants, 
in  the  annexed  figure.  On  the  stand,  or 
table  is  a strong  box,  lined  with  ziuc  or 
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lead,  and  filled  with  well-raoiatened  loamy 
soil,  underlaid  by  a thin  aubaoil  of  tuily 


loam,  and  this  rests  on  a porous  stratum 
of  gravel  or  broken  earthenware.  This 
compo.sition  is  intended  to  represent  a 
natural  fertile  soil,  which  it  does  to  perfec- 
tion. the  W'ater  lodging  among  the  gravel, 
all  the  wants  of  the  plant  in  the  superior 
mould  require  it.  Over  this  box  is  placed  a 
close-  fitting  glass  cover,  which  completes 
the  apparatus.  The  lighter  and  thinner  the 
glass  frame,  and  the  finer  the  glass,  the 
better  are  the  plants  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  more  ready  to  receive  the  sun’s  light. 
When  the  moisture  of  the  soil  within  is 
vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  collects 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  and  trickles  down 
again,  so  that  the  plants  are  never  sub- 
jected to  irregular  or  capricious  watering, 
while  their  own  respiration  and  decomposi- 
tion of  water  afford  them  nearly  all  the 
atmosphere  they  require.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  not  absolutely  air-tight;  if  it 
preserves  a certain  regular  amount  of 
moisture,  warmth,  and  air,  whileit  excludes 
dust,  smoke,  soot,  and  noxious  fumes,  it 
does  all  that  is  required.  Wardian  cases 
may  be  used  either  for  in-door  or  open 
culture;  and  answer  as  well  for  a little 
front  garden-plot,  or  back  court,  as  for  a 
drawing-room.  They  can  be  also  con- 
veniently put  up  in  balconies,  or  even  over 
the  entire  window,  so  that  the  panes  may 
serve  for  one  aide  of  the  cunservatory.  The 
plauts  to  be  sought  after  need  not  be  rare 
exotics,  but  such  as  grow  abundantly  in 
woods,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
and  cities.  Of  these,  the  common  ivy 
grows  most  beautifully,  and  can  be  trained 
over  any  part  of  the  case,  agreeably  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  The  primroses  in 
early  spring,  will  continue  to  flower  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks  in  succession  ; so  like- 
wise does  the  wood  sorrel,  the  anemone, 
the  honeysuckle,  and  numerous  other  plants, 
independently  of  numerous  species  of  mos- 
ses and  ferns.  There  are,  likewise,  many 
cultivated  plants  procurable  at  a small  cost, 
which  grow  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
as  the  common  musk-plant,  myrtle,  jas- 
mines, &c.  All  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
case  may  be  employed  in  raising  small 
ion 


salads,  radishes,  &c.  These  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  situations  where  there  is  but 
little  sunshine;  where  there  is  more  sun,  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  flowering 
plants  will  be  found  to  thrive,  such  as 
several  kinds  of  roses,  passion  flowers, 
geraniums,  &c.,  with  numerous  beautiful 
annuals.  Case- grown  plants,  after  the  first 
preparation,  require  little  or  no  care  : the 
case  need  only  be  opened  for  the  removal  of 
dead  leaves,  or  for  a little  trimming  when 
required.  Plants  in  open  flower- pots  are 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  climate,  but 
the  plants  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  of  temperature  in 
the  air,  and  water  themselves. — See  Win- 
dow Gaudening. 

WARDKOBE.— An  article  of  furniture 
in  which  clothes  are  kept.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  more  convenient  than  chests  of 
drawers,  for  in  them,  dresses  and  coats  may 


Fig.  1. 

be  put  away  without  folding ; or  light  and 
delicate  articles  may  be  laid  by  themselves 
on  sliding  trays,  and  so  kept  from  all  pres- 
sure. The  simplest  kind  of  wardrobe  is  an 
upright  press,  as  shown  in/y.  1.  It  may  be 
made  of  mahogany,  oak,  or  walnut ; they 


Fig.  2. 

are  tilso  made  of  pine  and  painted,  to  suit 
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ptirclmsers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a high 
price.  In  the  engraving,  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  wardrobe  is  left  open,  to  show  the 
position  of  the  pegs  on  which  clothing  is 
hung,  by  liaving  a row  on  tlie  inside  of  tlie 
door,  tlie  wliole  four  sides  will  be  filled, 
and  no  space  wasted.  A partition  which 
divides  tlie  wardrobe  into  iwo,  runs  from 
top  to  bottom,  where  the  doors  meet,  and 
the  space  covered  by  the  closed  door  is  gene- 
rally fitted  with  sliding  trays  or  drawers. 
The  lowest  drawer  of  all  is  a very  deep  one 
for  holding  bonnets.  Sometimes  pegs  are 

E laced  inside,  so  that  the  bonnets  may 
ang  apart  from  each  other.  Fig.  2, 
combines  the  advantages  of  a ward- 
robe and  chest  of  drawers ; it  is  suit- 
able for  a small  room,  and  will  stand 
conveniently  in  a recess.  When  the  doors 
are  opened,  the  whole  contents  of  the  upper 
part  are  exposed  at  one  view.  This  part  is 
generally  fitted  up  with  five  sliding  shelves, 
or  with  sliding  trays,  which  run  in  grooves 
made  in  the  end  of  the  carcass.  Fig.  3 is 
what  is  called  a winged  wardrobe,  and  is  the 


most  serviceable  of  all,  but  it  can  only  appear 
to  advantage  or  be  used  with  comfort  In 
a large  room.  One  convenience  of  a ward- 
robe over  a chest  of  drawers  is,  that  one 
lock  on  the  door  secures  the  things  inside  as 
well  as  the  five  or  six  locks  on  the  drawers, 
and  with  far  less  trouble. 

WAKMING-PAN.  — This  well-known 
impleiiieiit  of  domestic  economy  is  usually 
filled  with  live  coals  when  it  is  required  for 
use,  hut  care  is  needed  not  to  leave  smoke 
or  suffocating  fumes,  independently  of  the 


danger  of  scorching  the  sheets.  A superior 
warming-pan  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
figure,  obviates  these  inconveniences  by 
being  filled  with  boiling  water  instead  of 
coal. 

WARMING  STANDARD. — A contri- 
vance adapted  i'or  certain  culinary  processes, 
constructed  as  follows Procure  a hollow 


iron  tube,  of  three-quarters  or  hulf  an  inch 
outside  diameter  ; to  the  lower  part,  weld  or 
solder  a tripod,  on  which  it  may  rest 
firmly ; near  the  upper  part  provide  a 
thumb-pinching  screw-bite  in  the  inside  of 


the  tube.  Procure  a long  rod  of  a diameter 
to  go  easily  into  the  diameter  of  the  lower 
tube;  let  tliis  rod  be  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  the  second  bar  of  the  grate,  where  the 
lower  end  inserted  in  the  tube  is  just  caught 
by  the  pinching-screw.  At  the  top  of  the 
bar  or  rod,  fasten  a circular  plate  of  iron,  on 
which  to  place  the  plates  or  articles  to  be 
W'armed  It  is  evident  that  the  pinching- 
screw,  fastening  the  internal  rod,  will  keep 
the  circular  plate  at  any  elevation  requisite; 
thus,  it  may  be  kept  opposite  the  hottest 
and  brightest  portion  of  the  fire.  The 
whole  article  may  be  made  cheaply  of  tin. 

WARRANTY.— In  all  cases  of  express 
warranty,  if  the  warranty  prove  false,  or 
the  goods  are  in  any  respect  different  from 
what  the  vendor  represents  them  to  be,  the 
buyer  is  entitled  to  compensation,  or  he 
may  return  them.  But  a general  warranty 
does  not  extend  to  guard  against  defects 
which  are  obvious  to  ordinary  circumspec- 
tion, or  where  the  false  representation  of 
the  vendor  is  known  to  the  vendee.  Neither 
does  the  law,  upon  the  sale  of  goods  by 
sample,  with  a warranty  that  the  bulk  of 
the  commodity  answers  the  sample,  raise  an 
implied  warranty  that  thecommodity  should 
be  marketable;  therefore,  if  tliere  should 
be  a latent  defect  then  existing  in  them, 
etnknoicn  to  the  seller,  and  without  fraud  on 
his  part,  he  is  not  answerable.  But  a sale 
of  goods  by  sample,  is  such  a warranty 
that,  if  the  bulk  be  inferior  to  the  sample, 
the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  accept  or  pay 
for  the  goods.  Warranty  must  be  upon  the 
sale;  if  it  be  made  afterwards,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  writing,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
binding  on  the  vendor.  With  respect  to  the 
sale  of  horses,  a warranty  of  soundness  may 
be  defined  in  an  enlarged  sense,  an  assurance 
from  constitutional  defects  ; but  in  its  prac- 
tical import  is  construed  so  as  to  exclude 
every  defect  by  which  the  animal  is  rendered 
less  fit  for  present  use  and  enjoyment : the 
horse  is  not.  on  that  account,  to  be  held 
unsound,  still  less  if  the  purchaser  be 
informed  of  it,  and  admits  the  exception 
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into  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  agree- 
ment lor  the  sale  of  liorses  has  been  held  to 
be  an  agreement  “ relating  to  the  sale  of 
goods,”  within  tlie  Statute  of  Frauds ; 
therefore,  a written  receipt  for  the  price, 
containing  the  warranty  or  other  condition 
of  sale,  is  admissible  in  evidence,  stamped 
with  a common  receipt  stamp,  without  an 
agreement  stamp,  and  is  llie  usual  mode  in 
which  the  contract  is  made  and  proved.  A 
verbal  representation  of  the  seller  to  a buyer 
of  a liorse  in  tlie  course  of  dealing,  that  he 
“may  depend  upon  it  tlie  liorse  is  perfectly 
quiet  and  free  Irom  vice,”  is  a warranty  ; or 
that  he  “could  warrant.”  If  the  seller 
sa-:s.  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  “I  never 
w’a  l.r,  but  the  horse  is  sound  as  far  as  I 
Jcno.  ” this  is  a qualitied  warranty,  and 
the  purchaser  may  maintain  an  action,  if  he 
can  show  that  the  horse  was  unsound  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  seller. 

ITAREEN.— A place  privileged  either  by 
prescription  or  grant  from  the  Crown,  to 
keep  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  in,  as 
rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  &o. 
The  statute  declares  that  a warren  may  be 
open,  and  J*>jre  is  no  need  of  closing  it  in, 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  a park.  In  the 
forming  of  a warren,  gre.it  caution  is  to  be 
used  for  the  li.xiiig  upon  ajproper  place  and 
a right  situation.  It  slioum  always  be  upon 
a slight  ascent,  if  possible,  and  exposed  to 
the  cast  or  the  south.  The  soil  that  i.s 
most  suitable  is  that  which  is  sandy ; for 
when  the  soil  is  clayey  or  hard,  the  rabbits 
find  great  ditiiculty  in  making  their  burrows, 
and  never  do  it  so  well:  and  if  the  soil  be 
boggy  or  marshy,  there  would  be  very  little 
advantage  from  the  warren,  for  wet  is  very 
destructive  to  these  animals. 

WASH  BALLS.— Shave  thin  two  pounds 
of  new  white  soap  into  about  a teacupful 
of  rose-water;  then  pour  as  much  boiling 
water  on  as  will  soften  it.  But  into  a brass 
pan  a pint  of  sweet  oi',  four  pennyworth  of 
oil  of  almonds,  half  a pound  of  spermaceti, 
and  set  all  over  the  tire  till  dissolved,  then 
add  the  soap,  and  half  an  oiinceof  camphor 
that  has  first  been  reduced  to  powder  by 
rubbing  it  in  a mortar  with  a few  drops  ot 
spirit  of  wine  or  lavender  water,  or  any 
other  scent.  Boil  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it 
itto  a basin,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  thick 
enough  to  roll  up  into  hard  balls,  which 
must  then  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  II 
essence  is  used,  stir  it  in  quickly  after  it  is 
taken  off  the  lire,  that  the  odour  may  not 
evaporate. 

WASniXG. — The  process  of  washing  is 
oneof  the  most  important  in  the  practice  of 
domestic  economy,  and  requires  considerable 
management  to  conduct  it  properly.  Before 
proceeding  to  wash,  all  the  articles  must  be 
carefully  looked  over  and  sorted,  taking  care 
to  tie  the  pairs  together.  Articles  much 
torn  should  be  mended,  as  a rent  begun 
before  the  wash  Is  sure  to  be  increased  by 
scrubbing.  All  stains  should  be  attended 
to,  using  the  proper  application  for  each 
kind.  The  house-linen,  body-linen,  coloured 
articles,  and  flannels,  are  all  washed  sepa- 
rately, and  must,  therefore,  be  sorted 
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accordingly.  When  this  is  done,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  proceeded  with  as  follows : — 
Take  a pound  of  yellow  soap  and  three 
ounces  of  jiatent  washing-powder,  dissolve 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  to  a jelly. 
Add  this  quantity  to  twelve  gallons  of  cold 
water  in  the  furnace,  then  put  the  finest 
of  the  clothes  into  the  water  while  cold, 
heat  the  furnace,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
till  they  have  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  them  out,  and  rinse  them  twice,  in 
two  clear  waters.  In  taking  them  out  of 
the  lurnace,  lay  them  in  the  narrow- 
bottomed  basket  over  the  lurnace,  that  the 
water  may  drain  back  into  it  before  putting 
them  into  clear  water.  After  rinsing  them 
the  first  time,  pour  the  water  back  into  the 
furnace  to  boil  the  second  lot  of  clothes  in, 
and  let  the  second  water  be  used  for 
the  first  rinsing  of  the  next  lot  of  clothes, 
and  so  on,  bluing  each  lot  after  being  rinsed 
twice.  When  the  water  in  the  furnace 
becomes  too  weak,  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  soap  and  an  ounce  of  washing- 
powder,  boiled  to  a jelly,  as  before.  If  the 
wristbands,  or  any  part  of  the  clothes, 
are  very  dirty,  rub  a little  soap  on,  and  soak 
them  one  or  two  days  beforehand.  They 
must  be  carefully  looked  over  when  in  the 
first  rinsing  tub,  and  any  dirty  places 
washed  out  and  rinsed  iigain.  If  the  furnace 
is  small,  a less  quantity  of  soap  and  soda 
must  be  used.  This  plan  requires  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  water.  When  there  are 
many  coloured  things,  dissolve  half  a pound 
of  soap  into  the  water  to  make  a lather, 
instead  of  rubbing  soap  on  them.  And  to 
wash  flannels,  make  a good  lather  with 
yellow  soap  and  warm  rain  water ; rub 
them,  and  put  very  little  soap  upon  them. 
Wash  them  in  this  way  in  two  waters,  and 
then  in  a clear  lather  with  a little  blue  in  it; 
squeeze  them  in  a cloth,  and  shake  them 
well.  When  water  is  hard,  and  will  not 
readily  unite  with  the  soap,  it  will  always 
be  jiroper  to  boil  it  before  use;  which  will 
be  found  sufficiently  efficacious,  if  ihe  hard- 
ness depends  solely  upon  the  impregnation 
ot  lime.  Even  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
will  produce  a softening  efl'ect,  leaving  it 
much  fitter  for  washing  purposes.  In  both 
cases,  the  water  ought  to  be  carefully 
poured  off  from  the  sediment,  as  the  neu- 
tralized lime,  when  freed  from  its  e.xtra 
carbonic  acid,  falls  to  the  bottom  by  its  own 
gravity.  Boiling,  however,  has  no  effect 
when  the  hardness  of  the  wafer  proceeds 
from  lime  united  with  the  sul))hurio  acid; 
and  it  must  be  brought  to  its  proper  state, 
by  the  application  of  coninton  wood-ashes 
from  the  kitchen  grate,  or  of  barilla,  or 
penriash.  To  economise  the  use  of  soap, 
put  any  quantity  of  pearlash  into  a large 
jar,  covered  from  the  dust ; in  a few  days, 
the  alkali  will  become  liquid,  which  must  be 
diluted  in  double  its  quantity  of  soft  water, 
and  with  an  equal  quantity  of  newly-slacked 
lime.  Boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  frequently 
stirring  it,  adding  as  much  more  hot  water, 
and  drawing  off'  the  liquor,  when  the  resi- 
duum may  be  boiled  afresh,  and  drained, 
until  it  ceases  to  feel  acid  to  the  tongue. 
Soap  and  labour  may  be  saved  by  dissolving 
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alum  and  chalk  in  bran-water,  in  which  the 
linen  ousjht  to  be  boiled,  then  well  rinsed 
out,  and  exposed  to  the  usual  process  of 
bleaching. 

WASHING  MACIITNE.  — A machine 
designed  for  washing  articles,  with  a saving 
of  labour  and  expense.  Tliere  are  various 
constructions  of  this  kind  in  existence; 
that  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  may 


be  explained  as  follows : — It  is  furnished  \ 
with  a wash-tub,  and  a tap  to  draw  off  ; 
water;  also  with  rollers  for  wringing  and 
mangling,  and  a drip-board  to  convey  water 
Irom  the  rollers  back  into  the  tub,  without 
spilling  the  water.  There  is  a mangling 
board,  which  slides  out,  a fall  down  table, 
with  inclined  back,  and  wheels  by  which  the 
whole  can  be  removed  by  the  merest  child. 
The  washing-tub  is  fitted  with  internal  ribs, 
and  represents  an  oblong  box,  with  a water- 
tight lid.  The  action  is  semi-rotary,  causing 
the  clothes  to  rub  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  ribbed  sides  of  the  tub,  which  is  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  hand-rubbing  mode 
of  washing,  and  which  causes  the  least 
amount  ol  iriction.  In  this  machine,  there- 
fore, the  finest  muslins  can  be  washed 
without  the  slightest  injury.  Its  great 
advantage,  however,  is  tliaf  it  excludes 
atmospheric  air,  and  confines  the  steam, 
during  the  operation  of  washing,  the  steam 
acting  more  powerfully  upon  Hie  clothes, 
as  it  bleaches  them  more  ell’ectuaily  than 
though  they  were  boiled.  The  dirt,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  more  elloctually 
loosened,  and  less  friction  is  required  to 
free  irom  it  the  article  washed.  The  wring- 
ing powers  of  this  machine  are  also  ex- 
cellent. The  clothes  are  much  better  in 
colour  when  wrung  by  this  process,  tliau 
by  the  baud,  the  dirty  water  beiug  com- 
pletely pressed  out  of  them ; while,  by  the 
ordinary  mode,  it  is  lett  to  dry  in  tlie 
clothes.  Another  advantage  of  this  macliine 
is,  that  it  occupies  very  little  space,  and 
may  be  easily  worked. 

WASHING  THE  BODY.  — Although 
many  persons  may  not  find  it  convenient  to 
use  a bath,  every  one  is  in  a position  to  keep 
the  skin  sweet  and  healthy  by  washing  It 
is  highly  conducive,  not  only  to  bodily 
health,  but  to  mental  vigour  and  cheerful- 


ness, to  submit  the  whole  of  the  body  to 
an  ablution  daily.  Immediately  a person 
leaves  his  bed  in  the  morning,  he  should 
sponge  himself  thoroughly  with  cold  water, 
ulterwards  drying  well,  and  using  vigorous 
friction  Ibr  some  time.  This  will  ensure  a 
healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  prevent 
numerous  diseases  which  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  this  wholesome  habit.  If  a per- 
son be  at  all  delicate,  or  the  weather  be 
very  severe,  the  water  may  be  made  luke- 
warm. Ill  the  case  of  invalids,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  cleanse  the  body,  but  dangerous 
to  expose  it  too  much,  a little  vinegar  and 
water,  slightly  warm,  will  be  found  a very 
relfeshing  application.  There  exists  a "'.rit 
prejudice  with  some  people  against  v •g'g 
the  ieet  and  head,  under  the  imp  hi 
that  doing  so  renders  a person  liair.e  to 
colds,  whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse;  for 
the  habitual  washing  ol  these  parts  of  the 
body  will  render  a person  almost  free  from 
these  affections. — See  Ablution,  Batuixg, 
Skin,  &c. 

WASH-LEATHER  G LOVES,  TO  Clean. 
— These  should  first  have  the  grease  spots 
taken  from  them,  by  rubbing  on  them 
either  magnesia  or  cream  of  tartar ; then 
make  a lather  of  white  soap  and  lukewarm 
water,  wash  and  wring  the  gloves  through 
this,  and  then  squeeze  them  through  a 
second  suds.  Rinse  them  first  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  then  in  cold,  and  stretch  them 
to  dry  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun. 

WASHSTAND.— Forthe  proper  furnish- 
ing of  a bedroom,  it  is  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful iu  the  choice  of  washstands.  The  variety 
of  these  articles  of  furniture  is  so  great,  that 
whatever  be  the  style  of  room  to  be  tilted 
up,  there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  right  kind.  For  small  orcom- 
raon  rooms,  the  smallest  and  simplest  kind 
of  washstand  will  be  the  best : one  ot  these 
is  shewn  at  fig.  1.  It  occupies  but  little 


Fig.  1. 

space,  being,  in  fact,  scarcely  wider  across 
than  the  basin,  about  fii'teen  inches  square; 
and,  if  required,  it  may  be  still  lurther 
reduced  by  being  made  triiingular,  so  that 
it  will  adapt  itself  to  a corner.  By  placing 
the  shelf  ou  which  the  pitcher  stands  lower, 
room  would  be  gained  for  an  additional 
one,  with  a drawer  between  the  two;  the 
top  may  be  also  enclosed  with  washboards, 
as  Jig.  2.  Fig.  2 represents  a washstand 
superior  in  style  and  appearance  to  the 
foregoing,  and  affording  more  room  for  the 
80&P  and  brush,  tru^’s,  washbottle, 
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■nhich  are  generally  placed  upon  it.  The 
length  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  bedroom. 
Three  feet  will  be  found  the  moat  conve- 
uieiit  length  if  there  be  apace  enough  in  the 
apartment;  or  if  there  be  room  enough  for 
a double  washstand,  then  four  feet  or  four 


ig.  2, 


feet  and  a half  will  not  be  too  long.  On  a 
email  stand,  the  washboards  should  be  from 
three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  size  to  six  or  seven  inches 
for  a three  feet  stand,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  for  a double  stand  ; in  the  latter 
case,  a shelf,  four  inches  wide,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  stand,  is  usually  fixed  to  the 
back  washboard,  about  four  inches  below 
its  upper  edge.  The  diameter  of  the  basin- 
hole  should  be  from  nine  inches  to  ten 
inches  and  a half,  as  it  is  most  convenient 
for  lifting  the  basin  in  and  out,  and  better 
than  fitting  closely.  Fig.  3 shows  a pedestal 


Fig.  3. 


washstand,  the  appearance  of  which,  when 
well  finished,  is  very  handsome,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  persons  to  one  having  legs. 
The  best  k nds  are  jnade  of  mahogany,  with 
a marble  top ; but  the  painted  and  com- 
moner sort  are  much  used,  and  cost  much 
less.  The  colour  of  the  paint  or  japan  de- 
pends much  on  taste;  the  most  frequent  is 
drab  and  green,  or  drab  and  blue,  with 
imitation  marble  top.  In  addition  to  the 
paint,  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to  cover  the  top 
with  a piece  of  light  marbled  floor-cloth, 
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which  looks  well,  and  lasts  a long  time,  wdlh 
care.  Fig.  4 represents  the  upper  part  of  an 
enclosed  washstand,  which,  in  some  cases, 
is  more  suitable  than  one  of  the  ordinary 
make.  The  hollow  lids  conceal  the  basin, 
and  the  jug  and  other  vessels  are  kept  in 
the  receptacle  below;  the  whole  may  be  shut 
out  of  sight;  the  stand  may,  consequently, 
be  placed  in  a sitting-room,  if  required,  or 
in  a bedroom  much  used  in  the  day-time. 
Washstands  should  not  he  made  more  than 
twenty-eight  inches  high,  or  they  will  be 
inconvenient  to  those  who  stoop  to  wash 
(heir  face  over  the  basin.  This  is  a matter 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
buying  a washstand,  as  many  persons  do 
not  discover  the  inconvenience  until  too  late. 
For  a married  couple,  a double  washstand 


Fig.  4. 

is  obviously  much  more  convenient  than  a 
single  one,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
waiting,  emptying  the  basin,  &o.  In  wash- 
ing, some  of  the  water  used  is  necessarily 
spilt  upon  the  washstand,  and,  when  this  is 
in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  apt  to  rot  the 
tvood,  unless  it  be  dried  immediately.  The 
paperhanging  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  washstand,  is  also  liable  to  be  soiled  by 
the  soap  and  water;  and  to  avoid  this,  a 
piece  of  paper  should  be  pinned  against  the 
wall  during  the  process  of  ablution. 

WASP  STINGS,  TO  Heal.— It  is  a fact 
worth  knowing,  that  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  wasps  are  troublesome  with  their 
stings,  no  application  will  afford  such 
instantaneous  relief  as  a drop  of  liquor 
potasste— potash- water  ; indeed,  its  eflects 
are  so  unfailing,  that  it  may  be  called  a 
specific  cure.  It  operates  by  neutralizing 
the  injected  poison,  which  is  undoubtedly  ot 
an  acrid  nature.  Families  and  persons  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  will  do  well  to 
have  always  at  hand  a small  quantity  ot 
this  solution,  which  should  be  kept  in  a 
stoppered  phial.  It  is  not  an  expensive 
application  ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  order  at  once,  and  a single 
drop  placed  on  the  wound  (w  hich  should  be 
first  slitbtly  opened)  is  all  that  is  required. 

WASP  TRAP. — A glass,  shaped  similarly 
to  that  seen  in  the  engraving,  forms  an 
excellent  trap  for  this  troublesome  insect. 
These  glasses  are  to  be  about  half- filled  with 
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puRar  nnd  water,  or  honey  and  water,  with 
a little  of  the  mixture  placed  at  the  mouth. 


to  entice  the  wasp  to  enter.  Once  in,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  extrication. 

WATCH,  Management  or.— 1.  Wind 
your  watch  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  hour  every  day.  2.  Be  careful  that 
the  key  is  in  good  condition,  as  there  is 
much  danger  of  injuring  the  works  when 
the  key  is  worn  or  cracked  : there  are  more 
main  springs  and  chains  broken  through  a 
jerk  in  winding  than  from  any  other  cause, 
which  injury  will  sooner  or  later  be  the 
resnlt,  il  the  key  be  in  bad  order.  3.  As 
all  metals  contract  by  cold  and  expand  by 
heat,  it  must  be  manifest  that  to  keep  the 
watch  as  nearly  as  possible  at  one  tempera- 
ture, is  a necessary  piece  of  attention.  4. 
Keep  the  watch  as  constantly  as  possible 
in  one  position,  that  is,  if  it  hangs  by  day, 
let  it  hang  by  night,  against  something 
soft.  5.  The  hands  of  a pocket  chrono- 
meter or  duple.x  watch  should  never  be  set 
backwards ; in  other  watches,  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  6.  The  glass 
should  never  be  opened  in  watches  whicli  set 
and  regulate  at  the  buck.  One  or  two 
directions  more  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  you  bear  in  mind.  On  regulating  a 
watch,  should  it  be  fast,  move  the  regulator 
a trille  towards  the  slow;  and  if  going  slow, 
do  the  reverse ; you  cannot  move  the  regu- 
lator too  sliglitly  or  too  gently  at  a time, 
and  the  only  inconvenience  that  can  arise  is 
more  than  once.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
move  the  regulator  too  much  at  a time,  you 
will  be  as  far,  if  not  further  tlian  ever,  from 
attaining  your  object,  so  that  you  may 
repeat  the  movemeut  until  quite  tired  and 
disappointed,  stoutly  blaming  both  watch 
and  watchmaker,  while  the  I'aultis  entirely 
your  own.  Again,  you  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  respect  of  the  nature  and  condition 
of  your  watch-pocket ; see  that  it  be  made 
of  something  soft  and  pliant,  such  as  wash- 
leather,  which  is  the  best,  and  also  tliat 
there  be  no  flue  or  nap  that  may  be  torn  otf 
when  taking  the  watch  out  ol'  the  pocket. 
Cleanliness,  too,  is  as  needful  here  as  in  the 


key  before  winding;  for,  if  there  be  dust  or 
dirt  in  either  instance,  it  will,  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  work  its  way  into  the  watch,  as 
well  as  wear  away  the  engine-turning  of 
the  case. 

WATER  BISCUITS. — Into  one  pound 
of  Hour  rub  three  ounces  of  butter,  add  a 
sullicient  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  into 
a still'  dough  ; well  knead  it,  and  roll  it  as 
tliin  as  waters;  prick  with  a biscuit-pricker, 
and  bake  a very  pale  brown. 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  to 
Varnish.  — Boil  some  clean  parchment- 
cuttings  in  water,  in  a clean  glazed  pipkin, 
till  a very  clear  size  is  produced  ; strain  it, 
and  keep  it  for  use.  Give  the  drawings 
two  coats  of  this  mixture,  passing  quickly 
over  tile  work,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
colours;  W'hen  dry,  proceed  as  previously 
directed  for  varnishing. 

WATERCRESS,  Culture  of.  — This 
excellent  salad  plant  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
metropolis,  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
markets.  It  may  be  had  wherever  there  is 
a moderate  but  continual  stream  of  cle.ar 
water.  In  Kent,  where  the  finest  are  pro- 
duced, the  beds  are  formed  by  widening  the 
natural  stream  to  an  extent  that  will  secure 
a depth  of  about  three  inches,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  dams  placed  at  intervals  across  the 
stream ; the  bottom  is  covered  with  chalk 
or  gravel,  and  the  plants  placed  in  rows 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  stream. 
When  it  is  desired  to  gather  a bed,  as  the 
spaces  between  the  dams  are  called,  and 
which  is  done  successively  from  the  head  of 
the  stream  downwards,  the  upper  dam  is 
secured,  and  the  lower  one  opened,  the 
water  is  thus  drained  otf,  and  the  cress  is 
gathered.  It  is  also  necessary  to  lay  them 
dry  several  times  in  the  season,  to  clear  the 
plants  of  weeds,  and  to  make  good,  defi- 
ciencies that  may  have  occurred  ; after  re- 
ceiving the  requisite  attention,  the  water  is 
again  admitted,  and  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  again.  In  this  way  they  are  gathered 
almost  throughout  the  year;  and,  in  order 
to  afford  protection  from  the  severest 
weather,  coppice- wood  is  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  which  breaks  tlie 
cutting  wind  in  winter,  and  the  fierce  sun- 
shine of  summer.  The  watercress  may  be 
grown  in  still  water  that  can  be  occasionally 
changed  by  slnices,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
those  from  constantly  running  water. 

WATERCRESS  STEWED.  — The  fol- 
lowing receipt  will  be  found  to  produce 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  dish.  Lay 
the  cress  in  strong  salt  and  water,  to 
clear  it  from  insects ; pick  and  wash  nicely, 
nnd  stew  iu  water  for  about  ten  minutes; 
drain,  and  chop;  season  with  pepper  and 
salt;  add  a little  butter,  and  return  it  to 
the  stewpan  until  well  heated.  Add  a little 
vinegar  just  before  serving:  put  around  it 
sippets  of  toast  or  fried  bread.  The  above, 
made  thin,  as  a substitute  Ibr  parsley  and 
butter,  will  be  found  an  e.xcelleiit  covering 
for  a boiled  fowl.  There  should  be  con- 
siderably more  of  the  cress  than  the  parsley, 
as  tile  tlavour  is  much  milder. 
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WATER,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— 
Water  is  an  inestimable  benelit  to  healtli, 
and  as  it  neither  stimulates  the  appetite  to 
excess,  nor  can  produce  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  diet,  and  we  ought,  perhaps  by  right,  to 
make  it  our  sole  beverage,  as  it  was  with 
the  first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all 
animals.  Pure  water,  flavours  the  food  we 
eat  better  than  any  other  liquid,  and  more 
certainly  preserves  the  juices  in  their  na- 
tural purity;  it  penetrates  more  easily 
through  the  smallest  vessels,  and  removes 
obstructions  in  them.  Water  is  to  be  re- 
commended ns  an  ordinary  beverage  on 
two  conditions.  The  first  is,  that  it  should 
be  drunk  as  pure  as  possible.  Impure  water 
is  of  itself  impregnated  with  foreign  mat- 
ters, which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  health. 
Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses in  its  pure  state,  and  in  such  a case 
it  would  be  prei'erable  to  drink  beer  or  any 
other  beverage,  that  is  saturated  with  nu- 
tritive particles,  rather  than  impure  water. 
The  signs  of  good  water  are,  that  it  easily 
becomes  hot  and  cold,  that  in  summer  it  is 
cool,  and  in  winter  slightly  lukewarm ; that 
a drop  dried  on  a clean  cloth  leaves  not  the 
slightest  stain  behind;  and  that  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  also  a sign  of 
good  water,  that  when  boiled,  it  becomes 
hot,  and  afterwards  grows  cold,  and  sooner 
than  any  other  water.  The  water  of  stand- 
ing pools  and  wells  is  in  general  extremely 
impure,  and  is  accounted  the  worst  of  all. 
River-water  differs  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  soil  over  which  it  runs,  and  the 
changes  of  the  weather;  but,  though  com- 
monly drunk,  it  is  never  pure.  Next  to 
welt  and  river-water,  both  of  which  arc 
always  impure,  rain-water  follows  in  the 
scale  of  preference.  It  is  very  impure,  and 
a ready  vehicle  for  all  the  pernicious  matters 
that  are  constantly  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Snow-water  is  much  purer.  The 
water  to  be  most  strongly  recommended 
is  a spring-water  which  descends  from  lolly 
hills,  through  flints  and  pure  sand,  and 
rolls  gently  along  over  a similar  bed  of 
rocks.  Such  water  leaves  behind  all  its 
coarse  impurities  in  the  sand;  it  is  a puri- 
fied rain  and  snow-water,  a fluid  crystal,  a 
real  cordial,  and  the  best  beverage  for 
persona  in  good  health.  The  second  condi- 
tion attached  to  water-drinking  is,  that 
such  persona  only  choose  it  for  their  con- 
stant beverage,  to  whom  warming,  strength- 
ening, and  nutritive  liquids  are  hurtful ; 
and  that,  if  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  it  Irom  their  youth,  they  use 
some  caution  in  accustoming  themselves  to 
it.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  their  youth,  cannot 
choose  a more  wholesome  beverage,  if  the 
water  be  pure. 

WATER,  HARD,  to  Soften.— Half-fill 
a tub  or  barrel  with  wood  ashes,  and 
then  fill  it  up  with  water;  by  this  means, 
ley  may  be  obtained  w-henever  it  is  wanted. 
A gallon  of  this  ley,  put  into  a large  kettle 
of  hard  water,  will  make  it  as  soft  as  rain- 
water. 

WATERING  BARROW.-T.-iis  imple- 
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ment  is  intended  for  large  establishments 
where  much  watering  is  ordinarily  done  by 


the  watering-pot.  By  its  use,  much  time 
and  labour  of  the  gardener  are  saved,  par- 
ticularly w here  the  tank,  pond,  or  pump  is 
at  a distance  from  ihe  garden. 

WATERING  POT.-The  essential  ope- 
ration of  watering  plants  is  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  employment  of  a well- 
contrived  watering  pot.  The  one  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure  has  the  spout 


made  in  three  distinct  parts.  The  first.  A, 
is  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  pot  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  become  easily  out  of 
repair.  This  is  effected  by  filling  up  the 
angle  between  the  spout  and  the  pot  by  the 
hollow  compartment,  B,  in  the  top  of  which 
are  tw'O  openings,  c and  D;  the  larger,  c, 
for  holding,  when  not  in  use,  the  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  or  larger  rose;  and  the 
other,  D,  for  the  smaller  rose.  The  larger 
rose,  e,  is  for  using  without  the  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  and  it  delivers  the  water 
upwards;  the  smaller  rose,  f,  which  can 
only  be  used  with  the  middle  tube  of  the 
spout,  delivers  the  water  downwards,  ex 
actly  over  the  object  or  space  to  be  watered. 
The  advantage  of  this  rose,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  the  delinitiveness  of  its  action,  as 
the  advantage  of  the  larger  rose  consists  in 
the  gentleness  of  its  action.  An  additional 
value  is  given  to  this  part  by  the  screw- 
joints,  which  render  the  spout  pertectly 
water-tight;  and  therefore,  among  other 
uses,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  lady 
gardeners. 

WATER  ON  THE  BRAIN.  — Hydro- 
cephalus, or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  a disease 
more  generally  found  in  inlancy  and  very 
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early  youth  than  at  any  otlier  period,  and  is 
usmilly  divided  into  acute  and  chronic,  and 
external  and  internal,  or  a collection  ol 
fluid  between  the  membranes  of  Ihe  bruin, 
or  in  the  ventricles  or  cavities  of  llie  brain 
itself.  This  disease  is  almost  always  found 
existing  in  a scrofulous  state  of  the  system  ; 
and  is  either  born  with  the  child  in  a greater 
or  leas  degree  of  development,  or  produced 
subsequent  to  birth,  either  commencing 
immediately,  or  concurrent  with  the  irritation 
of  teetiiing:  sometimes  it  is  later  in  its 
attacks,  and  depends  upon  some  special 
irritation,  as  of  worms  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  when  the  enlargement  gi'es  on  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  size  to  which  the 
bones  of  the  skull  maybe  parted,  and  the 
dimensions  the  head  sometimes  assume.s 
are  in  many  instances,  extremely  re- 
markable; the  head,  from  its  great  size, 
bein<»  obliged  to  be  supported  on  pillows, 
and  “lifted  with  the  child.  The  most 
obvious  symptoms  indicating  this  disease, 
before  the  size  of  the  head  declares  the 
nature  of  the  mischief,  are,  pains  over  the 
eyes  and  forehead,  heaviness  and  stupor, 
dilation  of  the  pupils,  nausea,  vomiting, 
great  debility  and  slowness  of  the  pulse, 
and  very  oiten  convulsions.  In  acute  hy- 
drocephalus, the  disease  commences  with 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  terminates  by  an  ellusion  of 
serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  betiveeu  the 
coats  of  the  organ,  and  is  usually  fatal  in  a 
few  days:  but  by  far  the  most  ordinary 
form  is  that  of  the  chronic  state,  which 
may  occur  at  any  time  between  birth  and 
eight  years  of  age,  and  very  seldom  after 
that  period.  This  form  of  the  disease  is 
characterised  by  the  following  special  symp- 
toms : drowsiness,  languor,  squinting,  vo- 
miting, confined  state  of  the  bowels,  coma, 
and  lastly  convulsions.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  separate,  the  natural  openings,  or 
separations  existing  in  infancy,  enlarge, 
and  the  whole  head  becomes  con.siderably 
expanded.  The  acute  hydrocephalus  is 
generally  excited  by  some  irritating  cause 
in  the  bowels,  and  is  first  indicated  by 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  a 
dry  parched  tongue,  succeeded  by  a hot  dry 
skin,  flushings  of  the  face,  pain  over  the 
eves,  extreme  sensibility  to  light,  redness 
of  the  eyes,  and  contracted  pupils.  The 
pain  on  the  brows  and  forehead  becomes 
extremely  acute,  and  comes  on  at  intervals 
in  fits  of  intolerable  pain,  causing  the 
patient  to  shriek  out.  and  compress  the 
head  with  the  hands.  In  a short  time  the 
pupils  cease  to  contract,  and  become  en- 
larged. Ihe  dilation  gradually  increasing  till 
at  length  the  iris  becomes  insensible  to  the 
influence  of  light,  and  will  neither  contract 
nor  dilate;  a permanent  squint  ol  one  or 
both  eves  sets  in,  the  pain  in  the  head  gives 
way  to  a state  of  drowsiness  and  coma,  and 
the  pulse,  from  being  quick  and  small,  falls 
to  a faint,  almost  imperceptible,  beat  or 
flutter,  till  loss  of  sight,  and  a universal 
letbnrs'y.  tprminntes  the  case.  In  H'e 
treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalua,  or  water 
In  the  head,  there  are  two  indications  or 
courses  to  be  pursued,  to  reduce  the  inllam- 


matoi-y  action,  and  promote  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid.  T|,e  flrst  is  to  be  elfected 
by  bleeding,  blisters,  cathartics,  and  other 
similar  means;  and  the  second,  by  mercu- 
rial appllcalions,  diuretics,  and  tonics.  The 
Irentnientol  lhe_ chronic  form  consists  in  a 
modillcalion  ol  both  these  means;  but  as 
this  disease  m either  form,  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  a professional  person  and 
must  be  watched  by  an  experienced  eve 
and  as  the  different  phases  of  both  forms 
demand  a practised  judgment  in  knowin-r 
when  and  howto  meet  tlic  various  symp- 
toms, it  i.s  unnecessary  here  to  give  modes 
m procedure  (or  so  serious  a disease.— See 
Dnopsy. 'fKETiiixG,  &c. 

AVA I'KR- PIPES,  TO  Prevent  Freez- 
TNG.  — I lie  tying  up  of  the  ball-tap  with 
flannel  during  severe  weather, 
will,  in  general,  prevent  the  freezing  ot 
water-pipes.  But  the  surest  method  Ts  to 
have  the  main-pipe  higher  than  the  cistern 
or  other  receptacle;  and,  being  tlnis  of  a 
regular  incline,  the  pipe  null  immediately 
be  cxbau.sted  when  the  supply  ceases. 
Avlien  water  remains  in  Ihe  pipes,  if  each 
tap  be  left  dripping,  the  circulation  of  the 
water  wdl  prevent  it  freezing  in  the  pipes. 

WA 1 EilPROOF  BOOTS — Boots  may  be 
made  impervious  to  water  by  the  following 
composition  : — Alelt  three  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti in  a pipkin,  or  other  earthen  vessel, 
over  a slow  fire  ; add  six  drachms  of  India- 
rubber,  out  into  slices,  and  let  the  whole 
remain  till  it  dissolves;  then  add  eight 
ounces  of  tallow,  two  ounces  of  lard,  and 
four  oiinces  of  amber  varnish.  Incorporate 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  the  mix- 
ture will  be  then  fit  for  use.  The  boots 
which  require  waterproofing  must  have  two 
or  three  coats,  with  a common  blacking- 
brush,  and  a fine  polish  is  the  result 

AVATERPROOF  CLOTHES.  — Procure 
some  weak  size,  such  as  is  used  by  paper- 
miikers,  make  it  hot.  and  stir  into  it  a little 
piece  of  alum,  and  a small  quantity  of  soap- 
lather.  Apply  this  mixture  with  a brush 
equally  all  over  the  article.  Or,  melt  an 
ounce  of  white  wax.  add  to  it  a quart  ot 
spirits  of  turpentine,  into  which,  when 
thoroughly  mixed  and  cold,  dip  the  cloth, 
and  afterwards  hong  it  to  drv. 

AA^.ATERPROOF  LE.\THER  — Boil  a 
neat’s  foot  in  two  quarts  of  linseed  oil  for 
two  hours,  then  add  six  ounces  of  India- 
rubber,  anil  let  it  boil  till  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Apply  this  to  the  leather  with  a 
soft  brush,  a little  at  a time. 

AYATER  SOTICHY.  — This  is  a very 
simple  and  inexpensive  dish,  much  served 
at  the  regular  fish-dinners.  It  is  excel- 
lent if  well  prepared;  and  as  it  may 
be  made  with  fish  of  various  kinds, 
when  they  are  too  small  to  present  a 
good  appearance,  or  to  he  palatably  dressed 
in  any  other  wav.  it  is  also  very  economical. 
Flounders,  perch,  tench,  and  eels  are  said 
to  answer  best  for  water  souchy:  but  deli- 
cate so'es,  and  several  other  varieties  ot 
small  white  fish,  are  often  used  for  it  with 
good  effect.  It  is  also  often  made  with 
slices  of  sa’mon,  or  of  salmon-trout,  freed 
from  the  skin.  Throw  into  rather  more 
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than  sufficient  water  to  just  cover  the 
quantity  ot  lish  required,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  quart,  a 
dozen  corns  of  white  pepper,  a small  bunch 
of  green  parsley,  and  two  or  three  tender 
parsley  roots,  tirst  cut  into  iqch  lengths, 
and  tlien  split  to  the  size  of  straws.  Sim- 
mer the  mixture  until  these  last  are  tender, 
which  will  be  in  from  half  to  a whole  hour, 
then  lay  in  the  fish  delicately  cleaned, 
cleared  from  every  particle  of  brown  skin, 
and  divided  into  equal  portions  ol  about 
two  inches  in  width.  Take  off  all  Uie  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  stew  the  listi  softly  from 
eight  to  twelve  minutes,  watching  it  that  it 
may  not  break  from  being  over-dune.  Two 
minutes  before  it  is  dished,  strew  in  a large 
tablespoonlul  or  more  of  minced  parsley,  or 
some  branches  of  the  herb  boiled  very 
green  in  a separate  saucepan  ; lift  out  the 
fish  carelully  with  a slice,  and  the  parsley 
roots  with  it;  pour  over  it  the  liquor  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  but  leave  out 
the  peppercorns.  For  a superior  w’ater 
souchy,  take  all  the  bones  out  of  the 
fish,  and  steiv  down  the  inferior  portions 
of  It  to  a strong  broth;  about  an  hour 
will  be  sufficient  for  this.  Salt,  parsley, 
and  a little  cayenne  may  be  added  to  it. 
Strain  it  oil'  clear  through  a sieve,  and  use 
it  instead  of  water  for  the  souchy.  The 
juice  of  half  a good  lemon  may  be  thrown 
into  the  stew  before  it  is  served.  A deep 
dish  will,  of  course,  be  required  for  it.  The 
parsley  roots  can  be  boiled  apart  w'hen  more 
convenient,  but  they  give  an  agreeable 
fiavour  when  added  to  the  liquor  at  first. 
Slices  of  brown  or  white  bread  and  butter 
must  be  sent  to  table  always  with  water 
souchy ; the  tirst  is  usually  preferred,  but, 
to  suit  all  tastes,  some  of  each  may  be 
served  with  it. 

WATER  STAINS,  TO  Remove  prom 
Crape  — When  a drop  of  water  falls  on  a 
black  crape  veil  or  collar,  it  leaves  a con- 
spicuous white  mark.  To  obliterate  this, 
spread  the  crape  on  a table  (laying  on  it  a 
large  book  or  a paper-weight,,  to  keep  it 
steady),  and  plane  uuderneath  the  stain  a 
piece  01  old  black  silk.  With  a large  camel- 
hair  brush,  dipped  in  common  ink,  go  over 
tile  stain,  and  then  wipe  off  the  ink  with  a 
little  bit  of  old  solt  silk.  It  will  dry  imme- 
diately, and  the  white  mark  wdll  be  seen  no 
more. 

AVATER,  TO  PuRirr.— Filter  river- water 
through  a sponge,  more  or  less  compressed, 
instead  of  stone  or  sand,  by  which  the 
water  is  not  only  rendered  more  clear,  but 
wholesome;  for  sand  is  insensibly  dissolved 
by  the  water,  so  that,  in  four  or  five  years, 
it  wili  have  lost  a fifth  part  of  its  weight. 
Powder  of  charcoal  should  be  added  to  the 
sponge,  when  the  water  is  foul  or  fetid. 
Or,  lake  a large  flower-pot,  and  put  either  a 
piece  of  sponge  or  some  cleanly- washed 
moss  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  Fill  the 
pot  three-quarters  full  with  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand  and  char- 
coal, ill  pieces  the  size  of  peas  ; on  this  lay 
a piece  ol  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  large 
enough  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
Pour  the  water  to  be  filtered  into  the  basin 
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formed  by  the  cloth,  and  it  will  come  out 
pure  through  the  sponge  or  moss  at  the 
bottom. 

WAX,  TO  TllELT  AND  PuRiTT.— Where 
six  or  eight  stocks  of  bees  are  kept,  it  will 
be  most  profitable  and  convenient  to  have 
a tin  vessel  made  to  fit  a duly  proportioned 
kettle  or  pot,  the  sides  of  wliich  should  be 
quite  straiglit,  so  that,  when  it  slides  down, 
there  may  be  no  vacancy  for  the  lariua  or 
bee-bread  to  rise  up  between.  '1  lie  holes  in 
the  tin  division  should  be  as  numerous 
and  small  as  possible  in  the  bottom,  and 
about  two  inches  up  the  sides  ; the  bottom 
should  be  quite  flat,  without  a rim,  like  that 
of  a quart  tin  pot,  tiiat  it  may  press  the 
dregs  closer  down  when  near  the  bottom. 
Set  the  pot  on  the  fire,  with  about  five  or 
six  inches  depth  of  water  therein,  in  which 
is  to  be  mixed  single  aqua-fortis.  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  for  each  quart 
of  water.  In  this  put  as  many  combs  as 
will  conveniently  boil  when  melted.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  melt,  they  should  be 
frequently  stirred,  until  all  be  thoroughly 
melted;  let  it  then  boil  without  stirring, 
that  the  wax  may  rise  clear.  It  should  be 
made  to  boil  briskly  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess. As  soon  ns  the  yellow  froth  rises, 
put  in  the  division,  and  press  it  down  in 
the  liquor,  until  it  be  about  full;  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  or  what  is  better,  a tin  ladle, 
first  dipped  in  cold  water,  lightly  skim  off 
the  wax  as  it  rises  upon  the  surface,  and 
put  it  in  a narrow-bottomed  pan  previously 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  set  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  pot  on  the  fire;  and  continue  skim- 
ming the  wax  off  as  long  ns  it  rises,  de- 
pressing the  separater  in  proportion  as  the 
liquor  rises.  W'hen  the  liquor  in  the  pan  is 
nearly  cold,  the  wa.x  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
what  dross  adheres  to  it  scraped  oil'.  The 
wax  is  then  to  be  reboiled  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  about  a lourth  part  as 
much  aqua-fortis  as  before  to  a quart ; as 
soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand 
until  cold.  The  wax  will  concrete  at  the 
top,  and  the  remaining  dross,  being  scraped 
ofl',  may  be  further  purified  with  other 
combs.  Another  and  less  expensive  method 
is,  to  put  the  combs  loosely  into  a canvas, 
or  rather  a fine  hair  bag.  tied  up  close  at 
the  end,  and  put  into  a kettle  with  a due 
proportion  of  aqua  fortis  and  water;  a 
leaden  or  iron  weiglit  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
bag,  to  keep  it  down  to  the  bottom.  It 
must  be  made  to  boii  so  as  to  throw  up  the 
froth  briskly,  which  is  to  be  taken  off'  with 
a ladle;  a thick  board,  with  a handle  in  the 
middle.  Is  then  to  be  put  in,  to  press  out 
the  wax  that  may  be  still  adhering;  it  is 
afterw'ards  to  be  re  melted,  as  in  the  first 
method.  It  should  be  carefully  observed, 
that  in  these  processes  ot  skimming  off  the 
froth,  the  rising  ol  a clear  yellow  should  be 
reserved  by  itself,  as  often  requiring  no 
further  purification.  The  more  torcibly  the 
froth  is  thrown  up,  the  purer  it  will  be,  and 
the  operation  the  sooner  finished.  The  very 
old  brood  combs  are  not  worth  melting; 
but  such  refuse  as  has  been  pressed,  may  be 
kept  in  a close  tub  or  vessel  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  in  which  time  the  impurities  wUl 
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ferment  nnd  decay,  and  the  wax  will  be  in 
a better  state  lor  meltiiio 

■\VAX,  TO  Ki:move.— Wax  is  removed 
by  spirits  of  turpentine,  us'ng  it  on  a piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  afterwards  gettiii"  olf 
the  turpentine  by  continuing  the  friction 
with  a clean  piece  of  cloth,  or,  if  necessary, 
follow  it  up  by  soap  and  water,  or  spirits  of 
wine.  When  the  wax  is  abundant  In  quan- 
tity, a hot  iron  should  be  held  near  the 
cloth  till  the  wax  melts,  tlien  scrape  it  oil', 
lay  a clean' piece  of  blotting-paper  over  the 
place,  and  press  it  with  a cooler  iron  till  it 
has  taken  up  as  much  as  possible,  after 
which,  proceed  as  above. 

WAXKMT  FhOWEUS  AXD  FRUIT.— 
The  modelling  of  flowers  and  fruit  in,  wax 
is  an  ea.sily  acquired  art.  and  one  which  is 
encouraging  in  its  results.  The  materials 
for  commencing  the  process  will  cost  from 
twenty  to  thirty  shillings;  they  may  be 
obtained  at  most  fancy  repositories,  and 
specimens  of  the  latest  improvements  and 
novelties  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  at 
these  places.  The  petals,  leaves,  &o.,  of 
flowers  arc  made  of  sheets  of  coloured  w'ax, 
which  may  be  purchased  in  packets  of 
assorted  shades.  The  stems  are  made  of 
wire  of  suitable  thickness,  covered  with 
silk,  and  overlaid  with  wax  ; and  the  leaves 
are  frequently  made  by  pressing  thin  sheets 
of  wax  on  leaves  of  embossed  calico. 
Leaves  of  various  descriptions  are  to  be 
obtained  ol  the  persons  who  sell  the  mate- 
rials for  wax-flow'er  making.  The  flowers, 
leaves,  and  buds  of  artificial  flowers  will 
serve  as  the  base  of  their  wax  models. 
The  best  guide  to  the  construction  of  a 
flower  is  to  take,  say  a tulip,  a rose,  or  a 
camelia  (procuring,  if  possible,  two  flowers 
nearly  alike),  and  carefully  picking  one  of 
them  to  piece.s.  lay  ttie  petals  down  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  taken  from  the 
flower,  that  you  may  know  their  relative 
positions.  The  natural  flower  will  be  a 
guide  in  getting  the  wax  petals  together, 
and  will  enable  the  operator  to  give  not 
only  to  each  petal,  but  to  the  contour  of 
the  flower,  the  characteristics  which  are 
natural  to  it  In  most  cases,  they  are 
merely  pressed  together,  and  held  in  their 
places  by  the  adliesiveness  of  the  wax. 
From  the  paper  patterns,  the  wax  petals  or 
other  porflona  of  the  flowers,  may  be  cut. 
They  should  he  cut  singly  by  scissors,  rather 
loose  at  the  points,  and  the  scissors  should 
be  frequently  dipped  into  water,  to  prevent 
the  wax  from  adhering  to  tlie  blades.  Tlie 
scraps  of  wax  which  fall  from  the  cutting 
will  be  found  useful  for  making  seed  vessels 
and  other  parts  of  flowers.  Very  few  and 
very  simple  instruments  are  required,  and 
those  may  be  purchased  at  the  places  vvhere 
the  other  materials  are  obtained.  VTiere 
the  manufactured  formations  of  leaves  can- 
not be  obtained,  patterns  of  them  should 
be  cut  in  paper,  and  the  venous  appearance 
may  be  imparted  to  the  wax  by  pressing 
the  leaf  upon  it.  In  the  construction  of 
sprigs,  it  is  most  important  to  be  guided  by 
sprigs  of  the  natural  plant,  as  various  kinds 
of  plants  have  many  dilferent  characteristics 
in  the  grouping  of  their  flowers,  leaves,  and 


branches.  For  the  tints,  stripes,  and  spots 
ol  variegated  flowers,  colours  wdl  be  sup- 
plied Irom  amongst  tlie  other  materials,  and 
the  application  of  them  is  preci.-iely  upon 
the  principle  ol  W'ater-colour  painting, 

_ For  the  inakiog  of  icaxen  fruit,  the  following 
instructions  are  to  be  observed : — 'i'lie  mate- 
rials ol  which  moulds  are  composed  should 
be  ol  the  best  plaster  of  I'arls,  which  can 
be  bought  from  the  Italian  ligure-rnakers. 
If  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  cheaper 
plaster  from  the  oil-shops  may  be  substi- 
tuted, if  it  can  be  procured  quite  fresh. 
The  mould  must  be  made  by  an  impression 
from  the  object  to  be  imitated,  made  upon 
the  plaster  before  it  sets ; and,  for  early 
experiments,  aii  egg,  boiled  hard,  will  be 
found  eflicient.  Having  filled  a small  pud- 
ding-basin about  three-quarters  full  of  fine 
damp  sand,  lay  the  egg  lengthwise  in  the 
sand,  so  that  it  is  above,  and  half  below, 
the  level  of  the  sand,  which  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth  around  it.  Then  prepare  the 
plaster  in  another  basin,  which  should  be 
half  full  of  water;  sprinkle  the  plaster  in 
quickly  till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  then,  having  stirred  it  for  a moment 
with  a spoon,  pour  the  whole  upon  the  egg 
in  the  other  basin.  While  the  half  mould 
thus  made  is  hardening  thoroughly,  care- 
fully remove  every  particle  of  plaster  from 
the  basin  in  which  it  was  mixed,  and  also 
from  the  spoon  which  has  been  used.  This 
must  be  done  by  placing  them  both  in 
water,  and  wiping  them  perfectly  clean. 
This  is  highly  important,  since  a small 
quantity  of  mortar  which  has  set  wiil 
destroy  the  quality  of  a second  mixing. 
In  abont  five  minutes,  the  half  mould  will 
be  fit  to  remove,  which  may  be  done  by 
turning  the  basin  up  with  the  right  hand 
(taking  care  not  to  lose  the  sand),  so  that 
the  mould  falls  into  the  left  hand;  the  egg 
should  then  be  allowed  to  full  back  gently 
on  the  sand  out  of  the  mould.  The  egg 
being  removed  and  laid  aside,  the  mould 
must  be  trimmed;  that  is,  the  sand  must 
be  brushed  from  the  flat  surface  of  the 
mould  with  a nail-brush,  very  slightly, 
without  touching  the  extreme  and  sharp 
edges,  where  the  hollow  of  the  mould  com- 
mences. Then  upon  the  broad  edge,  from 
which  the  sand  has  been  brushed,  make 
four  equidistant  hollows,  with  the  round 
end  of  a table-knife;  these  are  to  guide 
hereafter  in  the  fixing  of  the  second  half  of 
the  mould.  The  egg  should  now  be  replaced 
in  the  mould,  and  the  edge  of  the  cast,  with 
the  holes,  thoroughly  moistened  with  sweet 
oil,  laid  on  with  a feather  or  camel-hair 
brush.  Into  the  basin  from  whicli  the  sand 
has  been  emptied,  place,  with  the  egg  upper- 
most, the  half  mould,  which  should  fit 
closely  at  the  edges  to  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
then  prepare  some  more  liquid  plaster  as 
before,  and  pour  it  upon  the  egg  and  the 
mould,  and,  while  it  is  hardening,  smooth 
it  round  with  a spoon,  as  with  the  first  half. 
In  due  time,  remove  the  whole  from  the 
basin ; the  halves  will  be  found  readily 
separable,  and  the  egg  being  removed,  the 
mould  is  ready  to  cast  in,  after  it  has  been 
set  aside  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  harden 
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completely.  For  the  first  experiment,  com- 
mon yellow  wax  may  be  used,  or  the  ends 
of  partially  used  wax  or  composite  can- 
dles. Every  large  object  to  be  imitated 
in  wax  should  be  cast  hollow;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  transparent  lightness 
required  in  the  imitation  of  fruits  is  not 
requisite  in  an  artificial  egg,  yet,  in  this 
instance,  in  order  to  render  the  instructions 
conformable  with  the  principle,  the  egg  will 
be  cast  as  if  it  were  fruit.  The  operate 
must  now  proceed  as  follows  : — Soak  the 
two  pieces  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  hot  wate 
for  fen  minutes.  In  the  mean  time,  melt 
the  wax  very  slowly  in  a small  tin  saucepan 
with  a spout  to  it,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  wax  to  boil,  or  it  will  be  dis- 
coloured; a lump  of  wax,  the  size  of  the 
object  to  be  imitated,  will  be  sufficient  for 
casting  twice  at  least.  As  soon  as  the  wax 
is  thoroughly  melted,  place  the  saucepan  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and,  taking  the  parts  of 
the  mould  I'rom  the  hot  water,  remove  the 
moisture  from  their  surfaces  by  pressing 
them  gently  with  a handkerchief  or  solt 
cloth.  The  mould  must  not  be  wiped,  but 
only  pressed.  Having  laid  the  two  halves 
of  the  mould  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
in  fitting  the  one  in  its  exact  place  quickly 
on  the  other,  pour  irom  the  saucepan  into 
one  of  the  half  moulds  nearly  as  much  wax 
as  will  fill  the  hollow  made  by  the  model, 
■quickly  fit  the  other  half  on  the  top  of  it, 
squeeze  the  two  pieces  tightly  together  in 
the  hand,  and,  continuing  to  hold  them 
thus,  turn  them  over  in  every  possible  posi- 
tion, so  that  tl|e  wax,  which  is  slowly  con- 
gealing in  the  internal  hollow  of  the  mould, 
may  be  of  equal  thickness  in  all  parts. 
Having  continued  this  process  for  at  least 
two  minutes,  the  hands  (still  holding  and 
turning  the  mould)  may  be  immersed  in 
cold  water,  to  hasten  the  cooling  process. 
The  perfect  congealmeut  of  the  wax  may 
tie  known,  after  a little  experience,  by  the 
absence  of  the  sound  of  fluid  on  shaking 
the  mould.  As  soon  as  the  mould  is  com- 
pletely cooled,  the  halves  may  be  separated 
carefully,  the  upper  half  being  lifted  straight 
up  from  the  uuder  half,  and  if  the  opera- 
tion has  been  properly  conducted,  a waxen 
egg  will  be  turned  out  of  the  mould.  The 
egg  will  only  require  trimming,  that  is, 
removing  the  ridge  which  marks  the  line  at 
which  the  halves  of  the  mould  were  joined, 
and  polishing  off  the  scratches  or  inequa- 
lities left  by  the  knife  with  a piece  of  soft 
rag,  moistened  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine or  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  always  desi- 
rable, when  the  materials  and  moulds  are 
prepared,  to  make  several  castings  of  the 
same  object,  as  the  moulds  are  apt  to  become 
chipped  when  laid  by  in  a cupboard ; and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
practice,  beginners  are  advised  to  make  at 
least  a dozen  waxen  eggs  before  any  other 
object  is  proceeded  with.  If  success  attends 
these  first  efforts,  every  difficulty  in  subse- 
quent operations  will  be  easily  overcome. 
To  colour  wax,  stir  into  it,  while  it  is  by 
the  side  of  the  lire,  a little  flake  white  in 
powder,  and  continue  to  stir  the  mixture 
While  it  is  being  poured  into  the  half  mould. 
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The  fixing  and  shaking  of  the  moulds  must 
be  performed  quickly,  or  the  colouring  mat- 
ter will  settle  on  the  side  of  the  half  into 
which  the  mixture  is  poured.  To  produce  a 
good  imitation  of  the  surface,  in  the  first 
place,  very  slightly  prick  with  a fine  needle 
the  surface  of  the  object,  and  then,  having 
smeared  it  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  rub 
the  surface  all  over,  so  as  nearly  to  oblite- 
rate the  marks  of  the  needle-point.  The 
simple  operation  thus  described  constitutes 
the  fundamental  process  of  waxen  fruit 
and  flower  making ; and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  egg  is  treated,  oranges,  lemons, 
large  gooseberries,  small  cucumbers,  &c., 
&C-,  may  be  operated  upon. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. — This  well-known 
term  is  specially  applied  to  the  receipt  and 
e.xpenditure  of  national  income,  but  it  may 
be  equally  brought  to  bear  on  private 
resources  and  outlay  also.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
sum  may  be  spent,  as  well  as  the  total 
expenditure  which  may  be  safely  and 
properly  incurred.  When  it  is  definitely 
settled,  the  next  thing  is  to  curtail  the 
expenses  of  each  department  to  an  amount 
proportioned  to  the  total  expenditure,  and 
here  scope  is  afforded  for  considerable 
variation  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
establishment.  Generally  speaking,  about 
one- half  of  a moderate  income  must  be  set 
apart  for  the  supplies  of  the  house,  the 
other  moiety  to  be  devoted  as  follows  : — 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  to  rent  and  taxes, 
one-eighth  to  clothing,  one-eighth  to  wages 
and  incidental  expenses,  and  one- eighth  to 
medical  attendance,  entertainment  of  visi- 
tors, and  other  superfluities.  The  next  thing 
is  to  apportion  the  items  of  expenditure  into 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  payments 
according  to  need.  Thus,  when  the  house- 
wife has  carefully  set  down  the  whole  sum 
to  be  spent,  and  divided  it  suitably,  she  will 
be  able  at  once  to  see  how  to  accommodate 
herself  to  circumstances,  and  to  raise  one 
item  or  lower  another  accordingly.  These 
calculations  should  be  mndeupou  paper,  and 
a determination  come  to,  to  abide  by  such 
calculations  at  all  hazards.  Should  the 
expenditure  in  any  one  department  fall 
below  what  has  been  presupposed,  a fund 
may  be  created  therefrom  to  meet  the 
excess  of  expenditure  in  another  department 
where  the  apportionment  has  not  been  high 
enouah. 

WEAKNESS. — There  is  no  derangement 
of  the  human  economy  more  prevalent  than 
that  known  under  the  general  term  of 
weakness  ; and  none  that  requires  a more 
persistent  and  direct  mode  of  self-discipline. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  eularge  upon  this  topic,  in  order 
that  the  approaches  of  this  malady  may  be 
warded  off,  and  its  attacks  rendered  leas 
formidable.  By  weakness  is  meant  that 
state  wherein  the  ordinary  actions  of  health 
are  performed  feebly,  or  below  the  usual 
limit.  By  it,  must  be  understood  a variation 
of  amount,  and  not  of  kind.  Weakness  may 
e.xist  by  itself,  and  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  disease,  or  associated  with  oppression. 
Lastly,  in  some  complicated  cases,  it  may  be 
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present  in  some  of  the  normal  actions  when 
otliers  are  redundant.  In  the  full  enjoyment 
of  health,  the  well- nourished  body  is  neither 
thin  nor  fat ; and  the  muscular  substance  is 
neither  attenuated,  iior  is  it  wasted  j and 
the  brightness  of  the  eye,  the  well-coloured 
skin,  and  Keneral  beauty  of  form,  with 
quickness  of  thought,  aptitude  for  action, 
and  ability  for  rest,  indicate  normal  health 
and  absence  of  weakness.  One  of  the  lirst 
symptoms  wliioh  betrays  itself  in  connection 
with  weaRnc.ss,  is  a loss  of  muscular  power, 
or  sense  of  intense  fatigue  after  ordinary 
exertion.  The  patient  complains  that,  alter 
lie  has  done  his  work,  he  feels  excessively 
tired — a symptom  not  to  be  neglected,  as  it 
is  often  the  beginning  of  a train  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  terminate  fatally. 
Another  symptom  is  a failure  of  the  faculties 
of  sensation.  In  some  cases  the  vision  is 
impaired,  or  power  of  adjustment  to  dis- 
tances lessened.  In  others,  a tendency  to 
deafness  exists,  and  i'requently  the  palate  is 
so  far  injured,  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
quality  of  food  is  deteriorated.  Again,  the 
capacity  for  long  - continued  thought  is 
materially  lessened.  The  active  imagination 
is  diminished ; the  memory  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  is  impaired  ; and  at 
other  times,  with  the  full  possession  of 
mental  faculties,  there  is  an  unwillingness 
of  action,  and  difficulty  of  being  aroused, 
not  at  all  consistent  with  the  healthy 
subject.  Inability  to  rest  and  take  sleep 
suflicieut  for  the  restoration  of  the  body,  is 
anotlier  symptom  to  be  noted.  Where  it 
exists,  the  body  cannot  be  sufficiently  re- 
freshed to  take  on  its  usual  state;  and  an 
absence  of  sound  sleep  cannot  continue  with 
impunity.  Sometimes  the  appetite  is  capri- 
cious or  flags ; but  besides  the  diminution  in 
tlie-power  of  taking  food,  there  is  a failure  of 
the  .power  of  nutrition  when  food  sufficient 
for  the  object  is  taken  ; a state  which  cannot 
long  exist  unaccompanied  by  a failure  of  the 
powers  of  performing  the  usual  functions. 
Sometimes  the  failure  of  nutrition  takes 
place  in  the  muscular  system ; at  others, 
the  fatty  tissue  passes  away ; and  lastly, 
certain  specific  parts  may  be  observed  to  be 
nnnourished,  as  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  the 
substance  of  the  teeth.  As  manifold  as  are 
the  conditions  of  vigour  and  health,  so 
comple-x  are  the  causes  of  debility  and  want 
of  strength : such  as  irregularity  of  food, 
external  influences,  deprivation  of  rest  and 
sleep,  irregularity  of  the  work  performed, 
and  hereditary  defect.  With  regard  to  food, 
the  quantity  should  be  sufficient,  the  quality 
good,  and  the  intervals  at  which  it  is  taken 
appropriate.  These  points  should  be  most 
iully  considered.  It  may  be  here  observed 
that  persons  who  indulge  to  excess  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  practically  starving,  by 
taking  an  insufficiency  of  one  kind  of  lood, 
and  e.xcess  of  others.  With  regard  to 
e.xternal  influences,  it  is  well  known  that 
purity  of  atmosphere,  and  a sufficiency  of 
light  are  most  important.  Deprivation  of 
rest  and  sleep  have  been  already  alluded  to, 
but  it  should  be  known  that  an  excess  of 
these  is  equally  liable  to  produce  weakness. 
Irregularities  in  the  performance  of  work. 


require  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
Muscular  exertion  may  be  curried  on  to 
absolute  exhaustion  ; or  it  may  be  so 
neglected  as  to  produce  the  most  debilitating 
influence  on  tlie  body.  Monotonous  occupa- 
tion has,  also,  a deleterious  eflect  upon  ilie 
system,  so  much  so  that  all  persons  require 
to  be  brought  into  monotonous  work  by 
degrees,  and  no  one  sutlers  more  than  a 
strong,  healthy,  well  - nourisiied  person, 
when  suddenly  subjected  to  such  a course  o: 
life.  Of  all  the  causes  of  weakness,  how- 
ever, none  equals  in  power  anxiety  and 
distress  of  mind  ; so  much  so,  that  an  utter 
prostration  of  strength  sometimes  foliows  a 
severe  affliction,  or  distress  of  mind.  Where 
weakness  has  been  iiilieriied  from  the 
parents,  or  is  likely  to  present  itself,  the 
patient  should  systematicully  regulate  the 
various  operations  of  life;  and  a stock  of 
health  and  strength  be  laid  up  for  probable 
emergencies. 

As  debility  is  the  state  in  which  the 
powers  of  man  are  lessened,  the  consequence 
of  further  diminution  acts  upon  the  system 
to  his  detriment.  In  a state  of  nature  our 
muscles  are  given  to  us  to  procure  our  food  ; 
but  when  debilitated,  labour  cannot  be  per- 
formed, f ood  cannot  be  procured,  and  inaui- 
tion  ensues.  When  food  is  procured,  the 
system  is  called  upon  to  perform  very  hard 
work  to  digest  and  adapt  it  to  the  use  of 
the  body.  In  weakness  tliis  necessary  work 
cannot  be  given ; the  stomach  does  not 
erform  its  labour,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
ervous  power  to  carry  on  this  necessary 
work.  The  blood  thus  becomes  enfeebled, 
the  heart  is  unable  to  drive  the  blood  per- 
fectly over  the  system,  and  this  debility 
engenders  more  and  mare  debility,  till 
disease  ensues. 

Weakness  requires  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  order  to  restore  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  system,  considerable  tact 
and  attention  are  frequently  required  over  a 
very  long  period.  The  first  thing  to  be 
effected  is  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  causes  and  external  influences  which 
have  produced  the  result;  and  this  being 
accomplished,  the  human  frame  will  fre- 
quently spontaneously  return  to  health  and 
strength.  In  all  cases,  a careful  nursing  of 
the  system  is  demanded,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  excessive 
exercise,  or  any  other  violent  mode  of 
treatment.  The  strength -restoring  remedies 
should  progress  gradually  and  step  by  step, 
until  the  frame  is  hardened  and  the  health 
brought  to  its  normal  cimdition.  Great 
mischief  is  frequently  done  by  exposing  the 
feeble  frame  suddenly  to  external  influeuces 
of  too  exacting  or  boisterous  character. 
When  considerable  weakness  exists  under 
circumstances  of  great  prostration,  food  in  a 
liquid  form  is  favourable  for  the  moment; 
beef  tea  and  rice-milk,  being  both  excellent 
forms  of  this  class  of  nourishment.  Eggs 
contain  all  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition, 
the  yolk  especiully,  mi.xed  with  wine,  re- 
presenting all  the  elemeutary  substances 
required  for  aliment  by  tlie  human  frame. 
Passing  in  order  from  the  partially  fluid 
articles  of  diet,  the  next  kind  of  food  which 
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has  to  be  considered  is  UintAvhich  is  suitable 
for  the  system  when  it  will  bear  but  little, 
and  yet  that  little  must  be  of  the  lightest 
and  most  nutritious  description.  In  this 
department  may  bereckoiied,  rice  thoroughly 
baked,  ])ure  bread,  toast,  game,  pouliry, 
mutton,  with  the  addition  of  mealy  potatoes. 
These  contain  all  elements  necessary  lor 
nutrition,  and  are  generally  most  easy  for 
the  stomacli  to  digest.  The  administration 
of  fish,  at  this  stage,  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  difiioult  digestion.  Beef  may 
be  regarded  as  too  heavy  where  much 
weakness  exists,  and  pork,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  be  ab.solutely  ab- 
stained Iroin.  It  is  necessary  that  the  meat 
should  not  be  tainted;  and  even  the  game 
may  be  more  advantageously  eaten  fresh. 
As  soon  as  possible,  however,  the  patient 
should  discard  all  limited  diet,  and  take  all 
the  ordinary  articles  of  food  which  the 
general  experience  of  mankind  finds  ad- 
apted for  nutrition.  In  great  weakness, 
food  should  be  taken  more  frequently  than 
in  health,  but  generally  a certain  bulk  is 
good,  as  assisting  the  stomach  to  action. 
In  all  cases  where  weakness  exists,  as  much 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  fluid  as  in  the 
solid  food,  large  potations  of  pure  water 
should  be  avoided,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases.  Where  the  case  does  not  call  for 
direct  stimulus,  tea  and  coffee,  with  milk 
and  sugar,  answmr  extremely  well  to  re- 
present the  great  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
necessary  fluid.  Some  weakly  persons  re- 
quire a gentle  stimulant  with  their  dinners; 
for  this  purpose,  hook  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable.  When  the  stimulus  of  a 
more  generous  nature  is  needed,  claret  will 
prove  acceptable.  When  a still  more  in- 
vigorating auxiliary'is  demanded,  port  wine 
is  the  most  potent.  In  purchasing  wine  I'or 
medicinal  purposes,  great  pains  ahouid  be 
taken  to  procure  it  genuine,  otherwi.se  more 
harm  than  good  will  result.  Kext  in  order 
to  wine,  is  fermented  liquor,  of  which  table- 
beer,  bitter  ale,  and  porter,  or  stout,  may 
be  taken  as  types.  Where  these  are  a[>- 
plicable,  they  act  as  both  meat  and  drink, 
having  a sustaining  power  far  beyond  wine 
or  alcoholic  stimulants.  Bottled  stout  efl'ects 
speedy  restoration  of  the  system.  The 
highly  dried  malt,  which  gives  colour  and 
flavour,  is  grateful  to  the  stomach.  In 
cases  where  the  pure  stimulus  of  alcohol 
is  required,  brandy  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
for  this  purpose,  French  brandy  is  the  beat. 
Spirit  is  particularly  applicable  in  cases  of 
sudden  or  great  prostration.  As  for  the 
treatment  of  weakness,  the  variety  of  food 
and  drinks  is  limited,  so  are  the  medicines 
restricted.  Ammonia  and  ether  may  be 
demanded  in  cases  of  great  prostration, 
bark  and  quinine  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
system,  and  the  preparation  of  iron  to 
renovate  tlie  blood.  Weakness,  which  can 
be  treated  by  other  means  than  these,  can 
be  treated  as  successfully  without  any  medi- 
cine at  all,  by  carelul  diet  and  nursing.  The 
particular  value  of  ether  and  ammonia  is 
to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  lor  the 
time  being.  The  first  is  parlicularlywalu- 
able,  where  it  requires  rousing;  the  latter, 
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where  the  heart  is  too  feeble  and  too  fre- 
quent. Perhaps  the  quickness  of  the  pulse 
is  the  best  guide  for  the  use  of  ammonia; 
for,  as  a rule,  the  quicker  and  more  feeble 
tile  pulse  is,  above  a hundred,  the  more 
frequently  may  ammonia  be  administered. 
Bark  and  quinine  come  to  our  aid  as  re- 
storatives of  strength.  They  do  not  act 
exactly  alike.  The  tincture  of  bark,  or 
concentrated  decoction,  is  invaluable  in 
many  instances,  whilst  quinine  is  as  pre- 
ferable in  others.  In  tliat  forimof  debility 
which  is  seen  in  consumptive  patients,  more 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  long-continued 
use  of  quinine,  either  with  or  without  the 
occasional  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  than  from 
the  use  of  any  other  simple  remedy.  With 
the  exception  of  con.sumptive  weakness, 
where  quinine  is  so  useful,  iron,  as  a medi- 
cameut,  takes  the  first  rank  in  the  cure  of 
debility.  The  union  of  quinine  and  iron 
is  very  valuable  over  large  ranges  of  oases, 
and  lor  very  long  periods.  In  the  weakness 
attending  scrofulous  joints,  maladies  of  the 
eyes,  all  tonus  of  tubercular  diseases,  except, 
those  of  the  lungs,  the  last-mentioned 
treatment  may  be  safely  adopted  for  weeks, 
months,  and  in  some  cases  for  even  a year 
or  longer,  with  great  advantage.  In  all 
the.se  cases  it  is  better  to  use  this  remedy 
in  small  quantities,  over  a long  period,  than 
to  apply  it  in  large  quantities  over  a shorter 
' period.  However,  it  is  preferable  to  ad- 
minister it  immediately  before  food,  so  that 
one  may  mix  with  the  other,  and  both  be 
absorbed  in  the  system,  at  the  same  time. 
Weakness  depending  upon  or  attending 
want  of  rest,  requires  narcotics.  When 
opium  is  inadmissible,  the  application  of 
cold  must  form  the  chief  reliance ; and 
there  are  very  lew  cases  which  do  not  yield 
to  the  proper  use  of  cold  to  the  head  ; some- 
times warmth  may  be  also  applied  to  the 
leet.  Where  weakness  is  combined  with 
disease,  the  former  should  have  the  first 
share  of  attention;  for,  if  the  disease  be 
violent,  and  the  weakness  se.vere,  death 
may  inevitably  be  expected.  The  support 
of  tlie  system  during  illness  probably  saves 
more  lives  than  any  other  exercise  of  the 
medical  art,  and  the  success  of  the  prac- 
titioner in  a great  measure  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  this  support  is  in  each 
case  effected.  Weakness,  combined  w’ith 
oppression,  cannot  be  remedied  without  the 
removal  of  the  matter  which  oppresses  the 
system ; and  sometimes  the  oppression 
cannot  be  remedied  without  the  removal 
oT  the  weakness. 

In  all  forms  of  debility,  or  its  compli- 
cations, the  conditions  of  health  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  as  the  patient  regains 
his  strength.  Fresh  air  is  higlily  useful, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  its 
wetness  or  dryness,  is  of  consequence. 
L'glit  is  another  powerful  agent  in  the 
cure  of  the  debilitated.  Tlie'  appropriate 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body  is 
another  important  feature  in  the  treatment 
of  weakness.  As  a general  rule,  too  much 
rest  is  not  to  be  enjoined;  for  while  over- 
work is  to  be  careluily  avoided  in  any  part 
of  the  economy,  a moderate  degree  of  exer 
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cise  18  of  (jreat  value  in  promoting  health. 
Jloderate  exercise,  moderate  Ihoiight,  and 
even  a moderate  attention  to  ordinary  buei- 
neas,  are  conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
health.  All  the  lunctiona  should  be  exer- 
cised in  a simildrly  moderate  manner.  As  a 
rule,  the  extent  of  the  exercise  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  strength  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  weakness.  When  persons 
in  an  extreme  state  of  weakness  require 
out-door  exercise,  the  easiest  motion  will 
be  obtained  by  a sailing-boat  or  yacht. 
The  easiest  of  all  forms  of  carriage  exercise 
is  the  Hansom  cab.  In  other  instances, 
the  ISath  chair  or  donkey  chaise  answer 
the  purpose,  before  invalids  are  strong 
enough  to  have  recourse  to  ordinary  vehicles. 

Weakness  is  important  in  its  relation  to 
every  period  of  life.  In  infancy,  many 
diseases  arise  from  irregularities  connected 
with  suckUngi  and,  during  the  tirst  year, 
diarrhoea  and  water  on  the  brain'  are  the 
principal  maladies  which  arise  from  debi- 
lity. The  weaned  child  relies  more  upon  its 
own  resources  ; and,  up  to  live  years  of  age, 
these  complaints  gradually  decline  in  fre- 
quency. When  twelve  years  of  age  is  at- 
tained, many  dangers  have  passed  away, 
and  the  greatest  mean  value  of  life  exists. 
Nevertheless,  weakness  has  its  influence, 
and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  tegumentary 
system,  and  joints,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  well- nourished  youth  passes 
through  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood, 
whilst  those  who  are  imperfectly  fed,  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  effects.  N ext  comes 
a period  of  great  trial  to  the  frame,  the 
growth  into  puberty,  upon  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  future  adult  so  much  depends. 
E.xcessive  over- growth,  without  correspond- 
ing bulk,  is  a serious  defect,  which  may  be 
of  lasting  injury,  decreasing  the  value  of 
life,  and  increasing  most  seriously  the  lia- 
bility to  disease.  The  period  of  puberty 
requires  the  utmost  care;  a change  in  the 
system  occurs,  which,  if  rightly  managed, 
makes  the  man;  if  wrongly,  mars  him. 
At  this  period,  the  mental  and  bodily  labonr' 
should  be  most  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
powers  of  the  system.  Where  this  develop- 
ment takes  place  with  undue  rapidity,  the 
studies  should  be  lessened,  the  exercise  of 
the  bodily  powers  lowered,  and  the  work 
adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  performance. 
At  this  period,  scrofula  is  triumphant,  and 
obtains  its  greatest  power.  Consumption 
also  runs  its  destructive  career,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  malady  continually  in- 
creases during  manhood,  till  the  middle 
period  of  life,  when  the  reproductive  func- 
tions cease.  The  conditions  of  health  should 
be  rigorously  followed.  All  e.xternal  agen- 
cies, especially  heat,  should  be  duly  regulated, 
and  the  diet  should  be  most  careiully  ad- 
justed to  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  the 
requisite  amount  of  food.  In  incipient  old 
age,  the  administration  of  quinine  and  iron 
in  small  doses  is  attended  with  good  results  ; 
in  addition,  wine,  ale,  stout,  and  spirits, 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  habit  in  each 
case,  may  be  employed  at  meal- time  with 
beneilt.  Finally,  weakness  is  not  to  be 
considered  only  as  a bodily  ailment,  but  as 


affecting  the  fortiine.s,  and  influencing  the 
career  of  the  individual.  Where  debility 
takes  possession  of  a man,  even  in  a modi- 
fied degree,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  attend 
to  his  business,  and  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life,  to  which  himself  and  those  dej)en- 
dent  upon  him  look  for  their  eu[iport.  The 
daily  task  is  performed  with  difhculty,  and 
at  a further  sacrifice  to  health,  until  utter 
exhaustion  sets  in,  and  all  kinds  of  labour 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Most  important  is 
it,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  liuman  eco- 
nomy, so  as  to  en.sure  an  immunity  from 
weakness  ; or,  if  existing,  to  have  the  power 
of  applying  remedies,  to  resist  any  further 
encroachments  of  this  insidious  malady. 

WEANING  INFANTS.— The  age  of  nine 
months  is  about  the  average  time  for  wean- 
ing, but  the  best  guide  is  the  nature  of  the 
milk,  joined  to  the  strength  of  the  chiid, 
and  its  progress  in  teething.  If  the  milk  of 
the  mother  or  nurse'is  becoming  poor,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  cow’s  miik,  and  is 
positively  prejudicial,  from  its  tendency  to 
produce  irritation  of  the  lining  membrano 
of  the  stomach  and  boweis.  If,  there- 
fore, the  material  supply  is  scanty,  or  of 
bad  quality,  weaning  is  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  the  child,  and  for  the  mother's  sake. 
But  when  the  time  can  be  selected,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  miik  is  good,  and  the  mother 
and  child  both  liealthy,  it  may  be  deferred 
until  the  teething  is  in  great  measure  com- 
pleted, which  is  on  the  average  about  the 
twelfth  month.  Whenever  it  is  decided 
upon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the 
nurse  and  child,  whether  suckled  by  the 
mother  or  a substitute,  because  the  constant 
pining  for  the  breast  is  increased,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  sight  of  its  possessor; 
while  in  her  absence,  the  child  is  much  more 
contented,  and  will  take  its  food,  and  fall 
asleep  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
When  the  nurse  has  to  wean  the  child 
without  any  assistance,  it  is  generally  a very 
troublesome  affair,  and  often  takes  a long 
time  and  begets  many  struggles  before  it  is 
accomplished.  Almost  all  children  are 
partly  fed  upon  cow’s  milk  and  oatmeal,  or 
Hour,  before  they  are  weaned,  and  only 
require  the  extra  allowance  of  that  particu- 
lar kind  which  has  been  found  most  suitable. 
By  this  age,  biscuit-powder,  or  tops  and 
bottoms,  or  rusks,  will  generally  agree 
better  than  oatmeal,  gruel,  or  milk  thickened 
with  flour.  In  many  cases,  however,  oatmeal 
seems  to  suit  to  a much  later  age  ; and  when 
it  can  be  procured  fresh  ground  and  quite 
sweet,  it  is  a most  valuable  kind  of  diet. 
By  proper  attention,  the  infant  may  be 
managed  until  it  is  two  years  old,  at  which 
time  it  may  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Particular  care  is  to  be  taken  to  conduct  the 
process  of  weaning  gradually,  that  is  to  say 
she  should,  by  degrees,  give  less  and  less  of 
the  breast,  and  more  and  more  of  artificial 
food;  at  length,  she  should  only  suckle  the 
child  at  night.  The  autumnal  mouths,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  bowel 
complaints,  should  not  be  chosen  for  the 
period  at  which  to  commence  weaning,  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  In  cases  where  the  supply 
of  milk  becomes  prematurely  deficient,  or 
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depraved  in  quality,  it  may  bo  desirable, 
before  deciding  on  weaning,  to  try  to  restore 
and  increase  the  natural  nutriment  by  aucii 
measures,  dietary  and  medicinal,  as  are 
known  by  experience  to  have  been  effective 
in  similar  emergencies.  The  remedies  most 
effectual  for  sucli’purposes  are  some  of  the 
preparations  of  iron : the  carbonate,  the 
wine,  and  -;tUe  metallic  powder  called 
Qudvenne’s  iron.  Of  the  carbonate,  as  much 
as  will  lie  on  a si.xpence,  or  two  grains  oi 
Quevenne’s  iron,  or  a dessertspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  wine  of  iron  (steel 
wine),  in  water,  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  These  preparations,  and  the  doses  of 
them  named,  may  be  used  with  safety  for 
almost  any  length  of  time,  due  care  being 
taken  to  use  aperients,  when  required,  as 
the  medicines  before  mentioned  are  apt  to 
prove  constipating.  The  object  may  be 
further  promoted  by  drinking  infusions  of 
anise  or  fennel  seeds,  a strong  infusion  of 
borage,  decoction  of  marsh-mallows,  or 
infusion  of  arrack,  all  quite  harmless.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  if  well  tolerated,  may  also  prove 
very  beneficial.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  inability  of  the  mother  to  suckle 
her  ofi'spring,  is  in  many  cases,  the  result  of 
e.xposing  the  frame  to  tight  pressure  at  that 
period  of  life  when  the  female  figure  is  ad- 
vancing to  maturity,  and  when  the  vanity 
of  acquiring  a slender  shape,  tempts  many 
young  girls  to  sacrifice  not  only  their  present 
ease,  but  their  future  health  and  usefulness. 

WEASEL. — This  little  animal  possesses  a 
long  flexible  body,  and  an  extraordinary 
length  of  neck ; this,  together  with  the 
closeness  of  its  fur,  its  extreme  agility  and 
quickness  of  movement,  combine  to  adapt  it 
for  the  hunting  of  rats  and  mice  in  wheat 
ricks,  in  which  way  it  is  particularly  service- 
able to  the  farmer.  In  pursuing  a rat  or  a 
mouse,  the  weasel  not  only  follows  it  as 
long  as  it  remains  in  sight,  but  continues 
the  chase  after  it  has  disappeared,  with  the 
head  raised  a iittle  above  the  ground, 
following  the  exact  track  taken  by  its  des- 
tined prey.  Should  it  lose  the  scent,  it 
returns  to  the  point  where  the  scent  was 
lost,  and  quarters  the  ground  with  great 
diligence  till  the  scent  is  recovered ; and 
thus,  by  dintof  perseverance,  will  ultimately 
hunt  down  a swifter  and  even  a stronger 
animal  than  Itself. 

WEATHER  BOARDIXa,  to  Preserve. 
— A composition  for  preserving  weather 
boarding  may  be  made  as  follows Take 
three  parts  of  slacked  lime,  two  of  wood 
ashes,  and  one  of  line  sand ; pass  them 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  add  as  much  oii  to 
the  composition  as  will  bring  it  to  a proper 
consistence  for  working  with  a painter’s 
brush.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
mix  the  materials  thoroughly,  and  with  this 
view,  they  should  be  ground  on  a stone  slab 
with  a proper  muller  ; but  where  these  con- 
veniences are  not  at  hand,  the  ingredients 
may  be  mixed  in  a large  pan,  and  well 
beaten  up  with  a wooden  spatula.  Two 
coats  of  this  composition  being  necessary, 
the  first  may  be  rather  thin  ; but  the  second 
should  be  as  thick  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
laid  on, 
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WEATHER  PROGNOSTICS.— Persona 
in  every  position  in  society  are  led  by 
motives  of  necessity  or  comfort  to  study  the 
indications  of  the  weather  in  the  various 
appearances  of  the  skies,  the  atmosphere, 
vegetation,  &c.  The  most  reliable  indica- 
tions of  the  weather  are  afforded  by  the 
formation  and  position  of  the  clouds.  When 
their  elevation  is  very  great;  when  their 
I'orms  are  small,  well  defined,  and  thread- 
like, they  indicate  rain.  When  they  become 
lower  and  denser,  losing  their  curl-like  form, 
and  spread  into  long'  dark  streaks,  they 
indicate  wind  and  rain,  the  near  or  distant 
approach  of  which  may  be  sometimes  esti- 
mated from  their  greater  or  less  abundance 
and  permanence.  Sometimes  the  clouds 
present  a dense  structure,  are  formed  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  and  move  along  with  the 
current  which  is  next  the  earth.  The  for- 
mation of  these  clouds  to  leeward  in  a 
strong  wind  indicates  the  approach  of  a 
calm  with  rain.  When  they  increase  rapidly, 
and  appear  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
their  surfaces  full  of  loose  flues,  they  indi- 
cate rain.  When  they  do  not  disappear 
or  subside  about  sunset,  but  continue  to 
rise,  thunder  may  be  expected.  The  sheet 
cloud  is  the  lowest  of  the  clouds,  its  inferior 
surface  commonly  resting  on  the  earth  or 
water.  The  sheet  cloud  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a prognostic  of  fine  weather, 
and  it  is  generally  indicative  of  calmness. 
Wane  clouds  appear  to  arise  from  the 
subsidence  of  mare’s  tales  to  a horizontal 
position;  but  curl  clouds  do  not  always 
precede  them.  They  are  always  thickest  at 
one  extremity,  or  in  the  middle.  Their 
form  and  relative  positions,  when  seen  in 
the  distance,  frequently  give  the  idea  of  a 
shoal  of  fish.  At  other  times  they  appear 
like  parailel  bars,  or  Interwoven  streaks 
like  the  grain  of  polished  wood.  They 
precede  wind  and  rain.  They  are  almost 
always  seen  in  the  interval  of  storms. 
Bonder  clouds  are  usually  formed  by  curl 
clouds  collapsing  as  it  were,  and  passing 
into  small  roundish  masses,  in  which  the 
thread-like  texture  of  the  curl  is  no  longer 
discernible.  These  clouds  are  very  frequent 
in  summer,  and  attendant  on  warm  and 
dry  weather.  They  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  intervals  of  showers,  and  in  winter. 
The  train  cloud  is  formed  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleecy 
pile  cloud,  and  the  commencement  of  rain, 
while  the  lower  atmosphere  is  yet  too  dry; 
also  during  the  approach  of  thunder-storms. 
The  indistinct  appearance  of  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  showers 
of  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  Nimbus  clouds  are 
attended  by,  or  productive  of  heavy  showers, 
accompanied  by  lightning  or  storm.  The 
nimbus  generally  spreads  a sudden  and 
almost  impenetrable  gloom  over  the  horizon, 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  storm  ap- 
proaches. Although  it  is  one  of  the  least 
beautiful  of  the  clouds,  it  is  frequently 
superbly  decorated  with  its  attendant  the 
rainbow,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  perfec- 
tion when  backed  by  the  widely  extended 
gloom  of  the  storm  cloud.  The  nimbus  is 
known  to  be  formed  of  two  sheets  of  cloud, 
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in  difrerent  electrical  atates,  and  hence  it 
Is  so  commonly  attended  with  thunder  and 
Ilghtnlii(j.  Clouds  in  any  of  the  preceding 
fdrms  m'ay  increase  so  as  to  completely 
obscure  the  sky,  and  at  times  put  on  an 
appearance  of  density,  which,  to  the  inex- 
perienced observer,  indicates  the  speedy 
commencement  of  ruin.  Hut,  before  ruin 
falls,  the  clouds  are  generally  seen  to  un- 
dergo a change.  These  appearances,  when 
the  rain  happens  over  our  heads,  are  but 
imperfectly  seen.  We  can  then  only  ob- 
serve, before  the  arrival  of  the  lower  or 
denser  clouds,  or  through  their  insterstices, 
that  there  exists  at  a greater  altitude  a thin 
light  veil,  or  at  least  a turbid  haziness. 
When  this  has  considerably  increased,  we 
see  the  lower  clouds  spread  themselves  till 
they  unite  at  all  points,  and  form  a uniform 
sheet.  The  rain  then  commences,  and  the 
lower  clouds  arriving  from  the  windward, 
move  under  this  sheet,  and  are  successively 
lost  in  it.  When  the  latter  cease  to  arrive, 
or  when  the  sheet  breaks,  every  one’s  ex- 
perience teaches  him  to  expect  an  abate- 
ment or  cessation  of  rain.  As  the  masses 
of  cloud  are  always  blended,  and  their  ar- 
rangement destroyed  before  rain  comes  on, 
so  the  re-appearance  of  these  is  the  signal 
for  its  cessation.  The  thin  sheets  of  cloud, 
vvhich  pass  over  during  a wet  day,  receive 
from  the  humid  atmosphere  a supply  pro- 
portionate to  their  consumption,  while  the 
latter  prevents  their  increase  in  bulk. 
Hence  it  will  sometimes  rain  for  a long 
time  without  any  apparent  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  clouds. 

The  sun  appearing  whitish  or  ill-defined 
and  setting  in  the  midst  of  a haze,  betokens 
rain.  A morning  sun  rising  surrounded  by 
a bright  and  lurid  sky,  is  an  indication  of 
rain,  because,  rising  in  the  east,  it  shines 
directly  on  the  rain  falling  in  the  west,  and 
thereby  foretells  approaching  wet  weather 
with  this  humid  wind.  But  the  sun  setting 
in  the  midst  of  a bright  light  is  a symptom 
of  fine  weather,  because,  when  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west,  its  rays  fall  on  the  rain  in 
the  east,  whence  the  storm  is  departing. 
If,  also,  the  sun’s  rays  .appear  like  horns— if 
shorn  of  his  rays,  or  if  he  goes  down  into  a 
bank  of  clouds  in  the  horizon,  inclement 
weather  is  to  be  expected. 

The  moon  is  another  ivell-known  indi- 
cator of  the  weather.  If  it  looks  pale  and 
dim,  we  may  expect  rain ; if  red,  wind ; 
and  if  of  its  natural  colour,  with  a clear 
sky,  fair  weather.  Generally  speaking,  if 
the  moon  is  rainy  throughout,  it  will  clear 
at  the  change,  and  the  rain  will  probably 
return  in  a few  days  subsequently.  If  fair 
throughout,  with  rain  at  the  change,  the 
fair  weather  will  probably  return  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day. 

The  winds  exert  the  chief  influence  over 
the  atmospheric  condition  which  produces 
rain.  Thus,  if  the  winds  blow  .'rora,  instead 
of  to  a hilly  country,  the  clouds  will  be 
carried  elsewhere,  and  be  precipitated  in 
lower  regions  at  a distance.  But  il  the  low- 
lying  regions  be  warm,  the  clouds  will  be 
radiated,  and  their  particles  in  a refined 
state,  will  be  carried  onward  by  the  wind. 


till  they  come  over  a cold  high-lying  coun- 
try, where  they  will  drop  in  heavy  showers, 
the  direction  ol  the  wind  must  evidently 
alfect  the  state  of  the  weather;  if  it  come 
to  us  alter  blowing  over  a large  surface  of 
land,  it  will  not  he  overcharged  with  mois- 
ture, and  there  will  be  dry  weather:  whereas, 
if  the  wind  come  from  the  ocean,  it  will 
bring  the  vapours  of  the  ocean  with  it,  and, 
of  course,  frequently  moist  weather.  Thus, 
in  England,  a north-east  or  east  wind  is  not 
so  apt  ft)  bring  ruin  as  a south-east,  or 
south,  or  south-west  wind.  Gold  and  warm 
weather,  too,  depend  much  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  As  it  blows  from  the 
Cold  regions  of  the  north,  or  the  warm  and 
sunny  districts  of  the  south,  most  persona 
are  sensible  of  tj)e  changes  then  produced, 
and  will  expect  cold  or  warm,  dry  or  wet 
weather,  as  the  wind  veers  round  to  any  of 
these  points.  But,  beyond  these  general 
laws,  speculations  on  the  chance  falling  of 
rain  in  such  countries  as  Britain  are  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous,  in  consequence  of  the 
variability  of  the  winds,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  at  points  far  beyond  our 
knowledge.  In  all  countries,  however,  par- 
ticular winds  are  noted  for  being  accom- 
panied cither  by  wet  or  dry  weather  : thus, 
the  south  and  the  south-east  winds  bring 
much  moisture  into  Britain,  while  those 
from  the  north  and  north-cast  are  cold, 
dry,  and  penetrating.  Not  only  does  this 
arise  Ifom  the  immense  surface  of  ocean 
over  which  these  winds  sweep  south  of  the 
equator,  but  from  these  southerly  winds 
being  of  a higher  temperature,  whereby 
they  hold  a greater  quantity  of  vapour  in 
suspension  or  solution,  the  condensation  of 
which  must  be  proportionately  greater,  on 
arriving  in  this  colder  climate.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  wind  will 
turn  from  the  north  to  the  south  quietly, 
and  without  rain;  but  on  returning  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  will  blow  hard,  and 
bring  much  rain.  Again,  if  it  begin  to  rain 
from  the  south,  with  a high  wind  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  wind  falls,  but  the  rain 
continues,  it  is  likely  to  rain  for  twelve 
hours  or  more,  and  does  usually  rain  until  a 
siroug  north  wind  clears  the  air.  For  the 
same  reason,  winds  from  the  west  and 
south-west  are  considered  to  bring  with 
them  wet  weather. 

The  seasons  as  at  present  existing,  afford 
indications  of  what  their  followers  will 
probably  be.  Thus,  a moist  autumn  with  a 
mild  winter,  is  generally  followed  by  a cold 
and  dry  spring,  which  greatly  retards 
vegetation.  If  the  summer  be  remarkably 
rainy,  it  is  probable  that  the  ensuing 
winter  will  be  severe  ; for  the  great  evapo- 
ration will  have  carried  off  too  much  heat 
ifom  the  earth.  Wet  summers  are  generally 
attended  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  seeds 
on  the  white-thorn  and  uog-rose  bushes; 
hence  the  unusual  fruitiuluess  of  these 
shrubs  betokens  a severe  winter  ; the  cause 
being  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consequent  coldness  by  evaporation.  When 
it  rains  plentifully  in  May,  it  will  rain  but 
little  in  September,  and  the  reverse.  When 
the  wind  is  soulh-west  during  summer  or 
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autumn,  and  the  temperature  of  tlio 
imusuallj'  cold  for  the  season,  both  to  the 
I'eelins;  and  the  thermometer,  with  a low 
barometer,  much  rain  may  be  expected.  A 
rainy  winter  redicta  a cold  sprinff.  and 
therefore  an  upproductive  year.  Tlie  March 
winds  causingureat  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  wet  soil,  cliill  it  so  mucli  that  it  is  in  a 
bad  state  for  vegetation,  aud  the  crops  must 
suffer  accordinuly.  If,  therefore,  much  or 
frequent  rain  falls  in  winter,  the  ab'ove- 
nieutioned  bad  consequences  will  follow 
whereas,  if  tlie  winter  had  been  dry,  the 
injurious  process  of  e.xcessive  evaporation 
in  the  following  spring  would  not  be  under- 
gone by  the  soil.  When  there  has  been  no 
storm  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
ensuing  summer  is  generally  dry.  When  a 
storm  happens  from  an  easterly  point  on 
the  19tli,  20th,  or  2lst  of  May.  the  succeeding 
summer  is  generally  dry.  When  a storm 
arises  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of  March 
(and  not  before),  in  any  point,  the  succeeding 
summer  is  generally  dry.  If  there  be  a 
storm  at  south-west,  or  west-south- west,  on 
the  19th,  20th,  21st,  or  22iid  of  March,  the 
succeeding  summer  is  generally  wet. 

I'heaninui!  creation  affords  many  indications 
of  the  forthcoming  weather.  The  low  flight 
of  swallows  is  a sign  ol  approaching  rain. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  pursue  flies, 
which  delight  in  warm  air  ; and  these  flies 
escaping  from  the  excess  of  moisture  above, 
descend  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  are  there  pursued  by  these  birds.  The 
appearance  of  cranes  aud  other  birds  of 
passage  early  in  autumn  auuouncea  a very 
severe  winter,  for  it  is  a sign  that  winter 
has  already  begun  in  the  northern  countries. 
Ducks,  geese,  and  other  water-fowls,  before 
the  approach  of  rain,  may  be  seen  to  throw 
water  with  their  bills  over  their  backs,  aud 
dive  frequently,  the  cause  of  which  is,  that 
although  so  much  in  the  water  they  do  not 
.like  being  wetted  to  the  skin;  to  avoid 
which,  when  warned  by  the  peculiar  seu- 
sation  foretelling  rain,  they  close  their 
plumage  together,  by  throwing  a sudden 
weight  of  water  upon  their  bodies,  in  the 
direction  of  the  growth  of  their  feathers. 
Cattle,  before  the  approach  of  rain,  may  be 
seen  stretching  out  their  necks,  and  snuffing 
in  the  air  with  distended  nostrils,  which 
doubtless  is  occasioned  by  the  odours  of 
plants  being  more  powerful  than  usual 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  an  excess  of 
moisture.  Dogs  closely  confined  in  a room, 
become  drowsy  and  stupid  before  rain  ; the 
same  is  observed  of  cats  in  a less  degree ; 
horses  neigh  much ; donkeys  bray ; cattle 
low;  the  fallow-deer  becomes  restless  ; and 
many  other  animals  from  the  uneasiness 
they  feel,  owing  to  the  altered  condition, 
prognosticate  the  approach  of  rain.  Insects 
being  very  sensible  of  every  change  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  are  good  weather- 
guides  ; hence,  fine  weather  may  be  predicted 
when  many  spider’s  webs  are  seen  in  the 
open  air ; also  when  bees  are  found  far 
beyond  their  hives.  On  the  contrary,  when 
spiders  remain  hidden,  and  bees  do  not  range 
abroad  as  usual,  rain  may  be  expected. 

Matty  plants  and  flowers  arc  excellent  indi- 
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cators  of  atmospheric  changes.  The  opening 
and  shutting  of  some  flowers  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  action  of  light  as  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  their  opening 
and  shutting  betoken  chaqge.  The  common 
duckweed  or  stitch- wort  may  be  considered 
as  a natural  barometer ; for  if  the  small 
upright  flowers  are  closed,  it  is  a certain 
sign  of  rain.  During  dry  weather  they 
expand  freely,  and  are  regularly  open  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  noon.  After  rain 
they  become  pendent,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  they  again  rise.  The  purple  sand- 
wort is  another  indicator  of  the  weather  ; its 
beautiful  pink  flowers  expand  only  during 
the  sunshine,  aud  close  at  the  approach  of 
rain.  The  pimpernel  has  been  justly  named 
“ the  poor  man’s  weather-glass.”  'When  its 
small  brilliant  red  flowers  are  widely  ex- 
tended in  the  morning,  a fine  day  may  be 
expected ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a certain 
sign  of  rain  when  the  delicate  petals  of  the 
flower  are  closed.  If  the  Siberian  sow- 
thistle shuts  at  night,  the  ensuing  day  will 
be  fine,  and  if  it  opens,  the  weather  will  be 
cloudy  and  rainy.  When  the  African  mari- 
gold remains  closed  after  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  stalks  of  the  trefoil  swell  and 
grow  more  upright  previous  to  rain,  and 
the  speedwell,  so  universal  a favourite  in 
every  hedge-row,  closes  its  blue  corolla 
before  rain  comes  on,  opening  again  when  it 
ceases. 

Natural  phenomena  serve  in  a variety  of 
ways  to  foretell  the  weather.  Thus,  when 
mountain  ranges  or  distant  objects  appear 
nearer  to  us  than  usual,  when  sounds  are 
heard  more  clearly  from  a distance,  when 
the  dust  blows  in  eddies  ou  the  ground,  rain 
may  be  expected. 

Personal  sensations  act  as  weather  predictors  , 
to  a certain  extent.  In  certain  habits  of 
body,  pain  in  the  head,  toothache,  irritability 
of  temper,  pains  iu  old  sores  which  have 
healed,  aching  of  the  limbs,  shooting  of  the 
corns,  aud  excessive  nervousness,  are  all 
signs  of  approaching  wet  weather.  Head- 
ache, drowsiness,  and  general  lassitude,  fre- 
quently precede  thunderstorms. 

Domestic  phenomena  prognosticate  the  wea- 
ther in  various  ways.  The  continued  damp- 
ness of  the  baalustrades  betokens  heavy 
rain  ; the  dampness  of  salt  in  the  salt-cellars 
affords  the  same  indication  ; the  cracking  of 
furniture,  and  the  creaking  of  the  boards  of 
the  floor  and  the  stairs  also,  foretell  rain. 
The  fire  burning  dull  is  generally  a sign  of 
wet  weather,  but  when  it  burns  brightly 
dry  weather  and  frost  may  be  expected. 

The  following  weather  proverbs  of  various 
countries,  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  various  theories  to  the 
mind  aud  assisting  the  memory  : — 

English. 

A rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd’s 
warning. 

A rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd’s  delight. 

Evening  red,  and  next  morning  gray 
Are  certain  signs  of  a sunny  day. 
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When  the  ^low-worm  lights  her  lump 
Then  the  air  is  always  damp. 

If  the  cock  goes  crowing  to  bed. 

He’ll  surely  rise  with  a watery  head. 

When  you  see  tlie  gossamer  flying 
He  ye  sure  the  air  is  drying. 

When  black  snails  cross  o’er  your  path, 
Then  a cloud  much  moisture  hath. 

Wlien  the  peacock  loudly  bawls 
Soon  there’ll  be  both  rain  aud  squalls. 

When  ducks  are  driving  thro’  the  burn 
That  night  the  weather  takes  a turn. 

If  the  moon  shows  like  a silver  shield 
He  not  afraid  to  reap  your  field  j 
Hut  if  she  rises  haloed  round 
Soon  shall  we  tread  on  deluged  ground. 

When  rooks  fly  sporting  high  in  air 
It  shows  that  windy  storms  are  near. 

A cold  May  and  a windy 
Makes  a fat  barn  and  lindy. 

French. 

\Vlien  it  thunders  in  March,  we  may  cry 
alas ! 

A dry  year  never  beggars  the  master. 

January  and  February  do  fill  or  empty  the 
granary. 

A dry  March,  a snowy  February,  a moist 
April,  aud  a dry  May,  presage  a good 
year. 

To  St.  Valentine  the  spring  is  neighbour. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  winter  is  in  his  way. 

A cold  January,  a feverish  February,  a 
dusty  March,  a weeping  April,  a windy 
May,  presage  a good  year  and  gay. 

Italian. 

Dearth  under  water,  bread  under  snow. 

AVhen  the  cock  drinks  in  summer,  it  will 
rain  a little  after. 

As  Mars  hasteneth,  all  the  humours  feel  it. 

January  commits  the  fault,  and  May  bears 
the  blame. 

A year  of  snow,  a year  of  plenty. 

Spanish. 

April  and  May,  the  keys  of  the  year. 

A cold  April,  much  bread  and  little  wine. 

A red  morning,  wind  or  rain. 

Tlie  moon  with  a circle  brings  water  in  her 
beak. 


Hearded  ifost,  forerunner  of  snow. 

Neither  give  credit  to  a clean  winter  nor  a 
cloudy  spring. 

Clouds  above,  water  below. 

An  easterly  wind  carries  water  in  his  hand. 

A March  sun  sticks  like  a lock  of  wool. 

When  there  is  a spring  in  winter,  and  a 
winter  in  spring,  the  year  is  never  good. 

When  it  rains  in  August,  it  rains  wine  or 
honey. 

The  circle  of  the  moon  never  filled  a pond, 
but  the  circle  of  the  sun  wets  a shepherd. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
prognostications  respecting  the  weather 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  uncertain. 
It  has  been  seen  tliat  the  winds  are  the 
grand  disturbers  of  the  weather,  aud  that  to 
them  we  may  proximately  ascribe  the 
occurrence  of  clear  skies,  fogs,  clouds,  rain, 
&o.  As  the  winds  originate  from  circum- 
stances frequently  far  beyond  our  horizon, 
and  cannot  consequently  be  foreseen,  every 
prognostic  of  either  fine  or  bad  weather  is 
liable  to  total  derangement. — See  Harome- 
TER.  Kain- Gauge,  Thermometer,  etc. 

WEATHER- HKOOF  COMHOSITION.— 
Mix  some  sand  with  double  the  quantity  of 
wood  ashes,  well  sifted,  and  three  times  as 
much  slacked  lime;  grind  these  with  linseed 
oil,  and  use  the  composition  in  the  same 
manner  as  paint;  tlie  first  coat  thin,  the 
second  thick ; and  in  a short  time  it  wiil 
become  so  hard  as  to  resist  effectually  all 
influences  of  the  weather. 

WEDDING  CAKE.— Take  five  pounds 
of  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  two  pounds  of 
fresh  butter,  live  pounds  of  currants,  care- 
fully washed,  picked,  and  dried,  a pound 
and  a half  of  loaf-sugar,  two  nutmegs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  that 
quantity  of  cloves,  all  beaten  aud  sifted; 
sixteen  eggs,  yolks  and  w'hites  kept  sepa- 
rate ; a pound  of  blanched  almonds  pulped 
in  orange- flower  water,  and  a pound  each  of 
candied  citron,  lemon,  and  orange-peel,  cut 
into  slices.  Mix  tlmse  ingredients  in  the 
following  manner: — First,  work  tlie  butter 
wiih  the  hand,  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  then  beat  in  the  sugar  for  ten 
minutes,  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
troth,  and  add  the  butter  and  sugar  ; next 
beat  the  yolks  for  ten  minutes,  aud  the 
flour  and  spices,  and  beat  the  whole  together 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  oven  is  ready; 
then  mix  in  lightly  the  currants,  almonds, 
and  candied  peel,  with  the  addition  of  a gill 
of  white  wine  and  a gill  of  brandy.  Line  a 
hoop  with  paper,  rub  it  well  with  butter, 
pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a 
tolerably  quick  oven. 

Flour,  5lbs. ; butter  2lbs. ; currants, 
Slbs.  ; sugar,  l.J!b.  ; nutmegs,  2;  mace,  Joz. ; 
cloves,  Joz. ; eggs,  16 ; almonds,  lib. ; 
orange- flower  water,  sufficient;  candied 
citron,  lemon,  and  orange-peel.  lib.  each; 
brandy,  1 gill ; while  wine,  i gill. 
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Alviond  Icing  jor  ^’eddinff  Cake. — Beat  the 
whites  of  tliree  eggs  to  a strong  froth ; 
pulp  a pound  of  almonds  very  line  with 
rose-water,  mix  them,  with  the  eggs,  lightly 
together ; add  by  degrees  a pound  ol  loat 
sugar  in  powder.  When  the  cake  is  suffi- 
ciently baked,  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  and 
lay  in  this  icing ; then  put  the  cake  iu  the 
oven  again,  to  brown. 

Eggs,  3 whites  ; almonds,  lib. ; rose- 
water, sufficient;  sugar,  lib. 

Sugar  Icing  for  Wedding  Cake. — Beat  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  with  two 
ounces  of  fine  starch,  sift  the  whole  through 
a gauze  sieve,  then  beat  the  whites  of  live 
eggs  with  a kuile,  upon  a pewter  dish,  for 
half  an  hour;  rai.x  iu  the  sugar  a little  at  a 
time,  or  it  will  cause  the  eggs  to  subside, 
and  will  injure  the  polour;  when  all  the 
sugar  is  put  in,  beat  it  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  then  lay  on  the  almond  icing, 
spreading  it  evenly  with  a knife.  If  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  cake  comes  out  of  the  oven, 
it  will  harden  by  the  time  the  cake  is  cold. 

Sugar,  2lbs.  ; starch,  2ozs. ; eggs, 
5 whites. 

WEDDING  CERE5IONY,  Etiquette 
OF. — T/te  order  of  going  to  church  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — The  bride,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  not  unfrequently  her  mother,  and 
uniformly  by  a bridesmaid,  occupies  the 
first  carriage.  The  father  hands  out  the 
bride,  and  leads  her  to  the  altar,  the  mother 
and  the  bridesmaid  Ibllowing;  after  them 
come  the  other  bridesmaids,  attended  by 
the  groomsmen,  if  there  are  more  than  one. 
The  bridegroom  occupies  the  last  carriage, 
with  the  principal  groomsman,  an  intimate 
I'Aend,  or  brother ; he  follows,  and  stands 
facing  the  altar,  with  the  bride  at  his  left 
hand.  The  father  places  himself  behind, 
with  the  mother,  if  she  attend.  The  chief 
bridesmaid  occupies  a place  on  the  left  of 
the  bride,  to  hold  her  gloves,  handkerchief, 
and  flowers  ; her  companions  range  them- 
selves on  the  left.  If  any  difficulties  occur 
from  forgetfulness,  the  pew-opener  c.au  set 
everything  right.  Remember  to  take  the 
licence  and  ring  with  you.  The  fee  to  a 
clergyman  is  according  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  the  bridegroom;  the  clerk  ex- 
pects live  shillings,  and  a trifle  should  be 
given  to  the  pew-opener  and  sexton.  When 
the  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  bride,  taking 
the  bridegroom’s  arm,  goes  into  the  vestry, 
the  others  Ibllowing;  signatures  are  then 
ain.xed,  and  a registration  made,  after 
which  the  married  pair  enter  their  car- 
riage and  proceed  to  the  breakfast,  every 
one  else  following.  The  order  of  return  from 
church  dilfers  from  going,  in  the  fact  that 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  now  occupy  the 
same  carriage,  the  bride  being  on  the  bride- 
groom’s left,  and  a bridesmaid,  and  a 
groomsman,  or  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  bride,  occupying  the  front  scats  of  the 
carriage.  The  wedding  breakfast  having  been 
already  prepared,  the  wedding  party  return 
thereto.  If  a large  party,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  occupy  seats  in  the  centre  of 
the  long  table,  and  the  two  extremities 
should  be  presided  over  by  elderly  relatives, 
if  possible,  one  from  each  family.  Every- 
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body  should  endeavour  to  make  the  occa- 
sion as  happy  as  possible.  One  of  the 
senior  members,  of  either  the  bride  or 
bridegroom’s  family,  should,  some  time 
before  the  breakfast  terminates,  rise,  and 
in  a brief  but  felicitous  manner,  propose 
“ Health  and  happiness  to  the  wedded  pair.” 
It  is  much  better  to  drink  their  healths 
together  than  separately;  and,  after  a brief 
interval,  the  bridegroom  should  return 
thanks,  which  he  may  do  without  hesi- 
tation, since  no  one  criticises  a speech  on 
such  an  occasion.  A few  words,  feelingly 
expressed,  are  all  that  is  required.  The 
breakfast  generally  concludes  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  married  pair  upon  their 
wedding  tour.  Cards  are  generally  sent  out 
about  a week  or  two  previous  to  the  return 
of  the  travellers,  stating  when  the  newly- 
wedded  couple  will  be  "at  home.”  Plain 
cards  are  now  most  fashionable,  but  ques- 
tions relative  to  them  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  person  who  supplies  them,  as  in  this 
respect  lashions  are  changing  continually. 
Reception: — When  the  married  pair  have 
returned  from  their  trip,  and  the  day  of 
reception  arrives,  wedding  cake  and  wine 
are  handed  round,  of  which  every  one  par- 
takes, and  each  expresses  some  kind  wish 
for  the  happiness  of  the  newly- married 
couple.  'The  bride  ought  not  to  receive 
visitors  without  a mother,  sister,  or  some 
female  friend  being  present,  not  even  if 
her  husband  is  at  home.  Miffly  gentlemen 
are  prevented,  by  their  pursuits  and  en- 
gagements, Ifom  being  present  at  these 
receptions;  when  such  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  represented  by  some  old  friend 
of  the  family,  and  an  apology  offered  for 
the  absence  of  the  principal. 

AVEDGE.— A simple  implement,  of  great 
utility  in  cases  where  an  immense  pressure 
and  little  motion  are  required.  The  wedge 
is  frequently  employed  tor  splitting  masses 
of  timber  or  stone.  Ships  are  raised  in 
docks  by  wedges  driven  under  their  keels. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  applied  to  re- 
store a declining  edifice  to  a perpendicular 
position.  In  the  annexed  engraving,  A c B 
IS  employed  in  cleaving  wood,  and  its  me- 
chanical power  is  estimated  by  the  propor- 
tion of  A B to  D c.  This  is  sometimes 


A D B 


differently  stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
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positively  wlmt  is  the  cxuct  power  obtained 
by  tile  use  of  the  wedge,  ns  it  is  generally 
driven  by  blows  of  a mallet  or  hammer; 
there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
penetrating  power  is  increased  by  increasing 
the  lenglli,  D c,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth, 
A B.  The  wedge,  in  part,  owes  its  vaiue  to 
a quality  which,  in  moat  machines,  is  a 
diminution  of  their  effect,  that  is,  the  fric- 
tion wliich  arises  between  it  and  the  sub- 
stance it  divides.  Were  it  not  for  the  im- 
mense Ifiction  which  prevails  in  the  use  of 
the  wedge,  it  would  recede  to  its  originai 
position,  between  the  successive  blows,  and 
thus  no  progress  would  be  made.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  the  pressure  and  adhesion 
of  the  surfaces  prevent  the  recoil,  and  thus 
a succession  of  alight  blows  effect  a result 
which  previously  might  have  been  supposed 
beyond  human  power  to  realise. 

WEEDING. — All  lands  are  more  or  less 
infested  with  weeds,  which  injure  the  crops 
and  vegetation,  by  extracting  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  ground,  and  greatly  impede 
the  cultivation  by  spreading  their  entangled 
roots  beneath  the  surface.  The  manure 
deposited  on  the  soil  is  de.stined 
exclusively  for  the  support  of  what  is 
meant  to  be  raised,  and  every  useless 
plant,  wliich  lives  upon  it,  is  so  far 
noxious,  and  ought  to  be  extirpated. 
The  surest  method  of  keeping  away 
weeds  is  to  prevent  tlieir  growth,  and 
thus  ciit  off  the  vicious  produce  at  its 

(source.  All  embankments  and  boun- 
daries of  lields,  and  all  road  sides  in 
the  locality,  should  be  cleared  of  every 
species  of  weed.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  sow  clean  seed,  and  to  use,  if 
possible,  such  as  are  free  from  the 
seeds  of  noxious  vegetables.  Notwith- 
standing all  ordinary  precautions, 
lands  will  develope  a crop  of  weeds, 

I because  some  weeds  will  be  uninjured 
for  centuries  in  the  soil,  and  the  winds 
will  waft  others  from  great  distances. 
Annuals  and  biennials  raaybepartially 
extirpated  by  a well- wrought  summer 
fallow,  or  if  the  soil  be  light,  by  the 
culture  of  potatoes  or  turnips,  for  the 
land  in  that  case  is  well  cleaned  in 
spring,  as  well  as  hoed  in  summer. 
Hand- hoeing  for  this  purpose  is  some- 
times necessary,  and  the  implement 
known  as  the  weed-hook  as  seen  in  the 
engraving  is  effective.  If,  however,  no 
ordinary  process  of  tousing  and  cleaning 
the  land  extirpate  the  \veeds,lhemore  tedious 
and  expensive  operation  of  hand-pulling 
must  be  resorted  to.  Weeds  are  the  insi- 
dious enemies  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  to 
their  subtle  growth  that  may  be  ascribed, 
much  of  the  indifference  to  their  exter- 
mination. Slovenliness  is  too  often  the 
rule;  and  sometimes  for  the  want  of  tlie 
expenditure  of  a very  trifling  sum,  whole 
acres  are  over- run  with  weeds,  and  re- 
claimed only  by  an  outlay  of  many  pounds. 
Manure  is  lavished ; wliereas,  by  an  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  autumn  stubbles, 
the  task  of  keeping  a clean  soil  is 
comparatively  easy,  less  cultivation  will  be 
required,  and  more  abundant  and  superior  [ 
crops  yielded. 


WEEDS,  Dispo.sal  ok. — There  are  three 
methods  ol'  disposingof  the  vegetable  matter 
of  weeds,  alter  the  soil  has  been  pared,  and 
the  refuse  dragged  into  rows  : First,  to  burn 
the  heaps  and  spread  the  ashes  ; second,  to 
mix  lime  with  the  vegetable  matter,  when 
carted  to  some  convenient  spot;  third,  to 
cart  it  to  the  homestead,  where  it  serves  to 
form  the  bottom  of  the  cattle  yard.  AVTth 
regard  to  the  first  plan,  fine  weather  is 
indispensable  to  its  practicability ; but,  when 
this  prevails,  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  of  destroying  all  weeds,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  one  to  be  adopted,  when 
the  soil  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  addition  of  ashes  as  a manure.  With 
regard  to  the  second  method,  in  the  event 
ol  rain,  the  application  of  lime  will  be  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  destroying  the 
vegetable  matter,  and  converting  it  Into  a 
valuable  manure.  With  regard  to  the  third, 
the  expense  of  carrying  to  and  fro  is  a 
great  objection.  Some  farmers  send  men 
into  the  stubbles  with  a fork  to  dig  out  the 
patches  of  couch,  which  are  thrown  into  a 
cart,  laid  in  a long  heap  on  the  field,  then 
carted  on  dung,  and  the  whole  being  turned, 
it  is  applied  to  the  next  crop.  This  is  an 
expeditious  method,  but  the  trending  is 
detrimental  to  the  land,  and  the  operation 
would  be  better  performed  by  the  scarifier. 

WEEKLY  PROVISION.— The  providing 
for  the  week  is  affected  by  many  causes. 
Thus,  at  a distance  from  market,  numerous 
articles  are  of  necessity  purchased  at  inter- 
vals which  would  be  bought  as  they  are 
wanted,  where  the  proximity  to  good  shops 
admits  of  such  a convenient  mode.  In  the 
country  it  is  often  impossible  to  procure 
butcher’s  meat,  or  even  butter,  except  on 
market-days;  so  that  even  in  the  sultry 
summer  weather,  a stock  sufficient  for  the 
interval  must  either  be  laid  in  at  those 
times,  or  the  articles  must  be  altogether 
dispensed  with.  The  chief  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  show  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  laying  out  money,  when  the 
income  is  limited.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  annual  amount  to  be  expended 
in  housekeeping  is  jE65,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  the  manager  will  have  the  following 
materials  to  work  upon ; namely,  about 
eleven  pounds  of  fresh  and  salt  meat,  twenty 
pounds  of  bread,  three  pounds  of  flour, 
three  shillings’  worth  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  three  shillings’  worth  of  grocery, 
two  shillings’  worth  of  green-grocery ; two 
shillings  for  beer,  and  ninepence  per  week 
for  washing  materials.  Ail  these  limited 
items  will  necessitate  the  greatest  edre  to 
make  them  meet  the  various  requirements. 
Tlie  great  item  of  expenditure  in  house- 
keeping is  the  daily  dinner,  an  economical 
programme  for  which  will  be  found  as 
follows  : — 

Suiidaij.  — Sheep’s  head  roasted,  with 
chopped  liver  and  ijfasted  potatoes. 

ilondmj.  — Remainder  of  sheep’s  pluck 
fried,  with  dish  of  fried  potatoes. 

Tuesday. — Half  a pound  of  bacon,  fried 
with  catibage,  and  eaten  with  boiled  pota- 
toes; suet  pudding. 

Il'ednesdrty.— Bouilli,  cabbage,  and  potatoes. 
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Thursdaij.—Stevf  made  from  beef-Bkirting, 
and  potatoes. 

Fridap.—TKO  pounds  of  mutton  mmced 
with  vegetables. 

Saturday. — Pea- soup  made  without  meat, 
fried  potatoes  and  suet  pudding. 

■\Vlien  a smaller  family  requires  a very 
economical  fare,  the  case  is  somewhat  didi- 
cult,  because  less  variety  can  be  obtained 
from  those  joints  which  are  well  known  to 
be  the  only  really  economical  ones.  Never- 
theless a good  deal  may  be  eifected  by 
management,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  ol 
a ieg  of  mutton,  from  which  the  dinners  ol 
a whoie  week  may  be  obtained  without 
having  any  two  dinners  precisely  alike,  and 
without  extra  cost  in  any  way.  Thefollow- 
ing  is  the  method  proposed: — 

Su7tday  and  Monday.  — Cut  some  steaks 
from  ofl’  the  large  end.  and  broil  them. 

2'uesday.  — Cut  off  the  knuckle  and  boil  it 
with  turnips,  and  serve  with  caper  sauce. 

Wedneiday. — Take  some  cutlets  from  off 
the  side  next  to  the  knuckle,  and  Iry  with 
egg  and  bread-crumb. 

Thursday. — Bone  and  Stuff  the  fillet,  and 
roast  it. 

Friday. — Eat  part  cold  with  salad. 

Saturday. — Uash  or  mince  the  remainder. 

Upon  somewhat  similar  principles,  a 
sirloin  of  beef  may  be  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner 

Sunday.— Cnt  off  the  thin  end,  and  stew 
with  carrots,  peas,  and  potatoes. 

Monday.— Cnt  a thin  steak  from  off  one 
side,  and  broil  it. 

rufiday.— Roast. 

Wednesday.—  Hash  part  of  the  remainder. 

Thursday. — Eat  par't  cold. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  — Mince  part  with 
carrots. 

Supposing  the  amount  set  aside  for  house- 
keeping to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a year,  the  honsewile  may  lay  in  a weekly 
Stock  of  eighteen  pounds  of  meat,  tw'o 
shillings’  worth  of  fish,  thirty  pounds  of 
bread,  two  pounds  of  flour,  six  shillings’ 
worth  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  seven 
shillings’  w'orth  of  grocery,  four  shillings’ 
worth  each  of  greengrocery  and  beer,  and 
five  and  sixpence  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  laundry.  The  eighteen  pounds  of  meat 
may  consist  of  a leg  of  mutton  and  a piece 
of  the  buttock  of  beef,  which,  allowing  for 
one  day’s  dinner  on  fish,  will  bethree  pounds 
per  day  on  the  whole.  The  bread  will  allow 
three-quarters  of  a pound  per  meal  per  day, 
with  two  pounds  of  flour  during  the  week  ; 
and  if  the  bread  be  made  at  home,  there 
Will  be  an  extra  quantity  of  flour,  or  a 
saving  to  the  extent  of  about  sixpence. 
The  breakfast  for  the  children  must  be  con- 
fined to  oatmeal  porridge  or  flour  milk, 
alternately  with  bread  and  butter,  and  bread 
and  drip])iiig,  and  also  tea  and  sugar ; lor 
which  lust  item  sixpence  may  be  allowed 
for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  sixpence  for  the 
sugar,  rice,  raisins,  &c„  used  at  dinner  lor 
puddings.  About  sixpence  or  sevenpence 
is  allowed  per  day  for  greengrocery  and 
beer  respectively,  which  I's  quite  sufficient 
for  these  items.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in 
the  management  of  the  meat,  which  requires 


to  be  economized  with  great  care  to  cause 
it  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  The  leg  of  mutton 
and  the  piece  ol  beef  must  each  last  three 
days,  and  with  a family  of  four  or  five 
children  this  may  be  found  a somewhat 
difficult  task.  But  this  may  be  rendered 
easier  by  employing  puddings  as  an  auxiliary, 
so  that  the  week’s  bill  of  lare  will  be  some- 
what as  follows  : — 

Sunday.— J^eg  of  mutton  roast,  potatoes 
and  greens,  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Monday.— Cold  mutton,  potatoes  and  salad, 
rice  pudding. 

2'«rs(/ui/.— Hashed  mutton,  fried  potatoes, 
cauliflower,  apple  dumplings. 

Wednesday.  — Boiled  beef,  carrots  and 
potatoes,  suet  pudding. 

Thursday. — Pea-soup  made  from  the  mut- 
ton bones  and  beef  boilings,  fish  and  pota- 
toes, currant  dumplings. 

Friday. — Cold  boiled  beef,  potatoes  and 
salad,  bread,  and  batter  pudding. 

Saiioc/uy— Bubble  and  squeak,  potatoes, 
yeast  dumplings. 

In  this  economical  way,  a family  of  chil- 
dren may  be  kept  well-fed  and  in  good 
health,  without  suffering  a particle  of 
waste. 

Until  a.  housewife  has  gained  some  ex- 
perience in  catering,  it  is  perhaps  better  in 
all  cases  cither  to  buy  a week’s  consumption, 
or  that  for  a mouth,  or  a quarter,  or  halt 
year,  so  that  it  may  be  divided  into  distinct 
portions,  one  of  which  may  be  easily  set 
apart  for  each  week.  This  is  not  possible 
with  all  articles  of  housekeeping,  as  some 
are  perishable,  and  others  are  not  in  such 
great  demand  at  one  time  as  at  another. 
Coals  and  candles,  for  instance,  are  needed 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer,  so  that  usually  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  one-half,  or  one-third  at 
least,  may  be  subtracted  from  the  weekly 
sum,  and  put  by  to  be  afterwards  added  to 
that  demanded  in  the  winter  months.  The 
remedy,  however,  is  simple  enough,  for 
though  the  expenses  of  each  single  week 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  exact  fifty- 
second  part  of  the  whole  annual  cost,  yet 
after  a time  it  will  be  found  that  one  week 
will  correct  another,  and  that  the  cost  of 
thirteen  will  give  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
fourth  part  of  the  year’s  e.xpeuses;  and  by 
proceeding  further  on  the  same  principle, 
the  outlay  made  in  four  weeks  will  show, 
though  not  BO  acsuratelj',  the  thirteenth 
part  of  the  annual  expenditure.  The  keep- 
ing of  a book  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  week’s  expenses  is  very  much  to  be 
recommended  ; tor  this  purpose-half  a quire 
of  writing  paper  will  do,  or  a school  copy- 
book, or  something  of  the  kind — only  it  is 
best  to  have  order  in  the  book  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  There  are  several  publications 
brought  out  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  various  articles  of  consump- 
tion are  printed  with  columns  opposite  to 
them,  in  which  are  (»■  be  set  down  the 
various  sums  expended  tor  such  articles 
during  the  week.  Say,  for  instance,  bread : 
opposite  to  this  vvord  you  write  -Is.,  or  more 
or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  meat,  3s. ; 
soap,  5d. ; tea,  Is.  4d. ; coffee,  la. ; sugar, 
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9d.,  and  so  on.  AYhen  all  the  pnrctiasea  are 
set  down,  tlicn  tlie  dilTerent  sums  arc  added 
up,  and  tlicir  total  amount  cast.  In  three 
months  Ihelilstory  of  thirteen  weeks’  outlay 
will  be  tlius  obtained  ; and  this  acts  bene- 
lioially  in  more  ways  than  one,  tor,  in  lookin" 
over  tiieso  items,  opportunity  is  aflbrded 
for  rellection,  and  for  correcting  such  ex- 
penditure as  may  be  considered  extravagant, 
e.xcessive,  or  unnecessary. 

WEEVIL — A beetle  which  generates  a 
larva  very  injurious  to  fruit  and  grain.  To 
destroy  these  insects,  examine  the  suspected 
trees  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  if  tlie 
beetles  are  discovered,  they  may  be  easily 
caught  by  laying  a newspaper  on  tlie 
branches,  into  wliich  the  weevils  will  fall, 
if  the  tree  be  shaken  vigorously.  Toads 
are  very  effectual  in  keeping  down  the 
number  of  these  destructive  creatures. 

WEIGHING  CAGE.— A contrivance 
made  in  the  form  of  a sort  of  open  box  or 
cage,  by  which  any  small  animal,  as  a pig. 
sheep,  calf,  &c.,  may  be  very  easily  and 
expeditiously  weighed,  and  witli  sufficient 
accuracy  for  general  purposes.  It  is  con- 
structed with  a strong  wooden  frame  and 
steel  centres,  in  which  the  pivots  of  the 
lever  are  hung;  and  upon  the  short  side  of 
the  lever  is  suspended  a coop,  surrounded 
by  strong  network,  in  which  the  animal 
intended  to  be  weighed  is  placed.  Tlie 
point  of  suspension  is  connected  with  the 
coop  by  means  of  two  curved  iron  rods, 
which  at  the  same  time  form  the  head  of  it ; 
a common  scale  being  hung  on  the  longer 
side  of  the  lever. 

WEIGHING  MACHINE.— A weighing 
machine  well  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  generally  used  as  a convenient  con- 
trivance, consists  of  a scale,  which  lies  close 
on  a cross-piece.  Tlie  weights  are  put  into 
a square  dish,  and  when  it  descends  it  gives 
the  weight  required.  The  annexed  figure 


represents  a weighing  machine  generally 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  where  larger 
and  heavier  articles  are  to  be  weighed. 


WEIGHTS  AND  ME  ASURES.  — The 
following  tables  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
important  measures  of  weight: — 

Avoinpui'ois  Weight. 

27-ll-32grs.  = Idr. 
ledrs.  = loz. 

16nzs.  = lib. 

28lbs.  = Iqr. 

4qrs.  = Icwt. 

20cwt.  = 1 ton. 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial 
transactions,  and  in  the  common  dealings  of 
life. 


rARTicuLAn  Weights  Belonging  to 
Tins  Division. 


Slbs.  = 1 stone,  used  for  meat  or  fish. 

7lbs.  = 1 clove,  cwl. 

qv. 

10, 

14lbs.  = 1 stone  — 0 

0 

14 

2 atones  = 1 tod  = 0 

1 

0 

C.i  tods  = 1 wey  = 1 

2 

14 

2 weys  = 1 sack  = 3 

1 

0 

12  sacks  = 1 last  = 39 

0 

0 

The  above  is  used  in  the  wool  trade.  A 
pack  of  wool  contains  240lbs.  A tru.53  of 
hay  weighs  56lbs. ; and  of  straw  3Clbs.  A 
stone  of  glass  is  5lbs. ; a seam  2t  stones. 

Slbs.  = 1 clove. 

32  cloves  = 1 wey  in  Essex. 

42  cloves  — 1 wey  iu  Suilolk. 

36lbs.  = 1 firkin. 

The  above  weights  are  used  for  cheese  and 
butter. 

Tboy  Weight. 

24grs.  = 1 pennyweight. 

2udwts.=  loz. 

120ZS.  = lib. 

These  are  the  denominations  of  troy  weight, 
when  used  for  weighing  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  except  diamonds.  But  troy 
weiglit  is  also  used  by  apothecaries  for 
compounding  medicines,  and  by  them  the 
ounce  is  divided  into  eight  drachms,  and  the 
drachm  into  three  scruples,  so  that  the 
latter  is  equal  to  twenty  grains.  For 
scientific  purposes  the  grain  only  is  used, 
and  sets  of  weights  are  constructed  in. 
decimal  procession  from  10,000  grains  down- 
wards to  one-hundredth  of  a grain.  By 
comparing  the  number  of  grains  in  the 
avoirdupois  or  troy  pound  and  ounce  re- 
spectively, it  appears  that  the  troy  pound  is 
less  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  proportion 
of  fourteen  to  seventeen  nearly,  but  the 
troy  ounce  is  greater  than  the  avoirdupois, 
in  the  proportion  of  seventy-niue  to  seventy- 
two  nearly.  The  carat  used  for  weighing 
diamonds  is  3l  grains.  The  term,  however, 
when  used  to  express  the  fineness  of  gold, 
has  a relative  meaning  only.  Every  mass 
of  alloyed  gold  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  equal  parts;  thus,  the 
standard  for  coin  is  twenty-two  carats  fine, 
that  is,  it  consists  of  twenty-two  jmrts  of 
pure  gold  and  two  parts  of  alloy.  What  is 
called  the  new  standard,  used  for  watch- 
cases,  &c.,  is  eighteen  carats  fine. 
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APOTnECARLES  'WEIGHT. 

1 gr.iin  = 1 0978  gr.  avoir. 

20graiu3  = 1 scruple  ^ 2191  „ 

3 scruples  = l drachm  — 6.';  32  „ 

8 drachms  = 1 ounce  520  02S  „ 

12  ounces  = l pound  =-  .. 

1302.  2dr.  iscr.  9Jgr.  avoird. 

JlEASOUES  USED  BV  APOTHECARIES. 

1 minim  = 0-05915  of  a millilitre. 

■20  minims  = 1 fluid  scruple. 

3 fluid  scruples  = 1 fluid  drachm. 

8 fluid  drachms  = l fluid  ounce. 

20  fluid  ounces  = l pint. 

8 pints  = 1 gallon. 

A few  brief  notices  of  Aum'sJii  Weights  and 
Measures  are  given  herewith,  as  they  are 
often  useful  while  reading  industrial  statics 
of  foreign  countries 

France. — The  new  French  system  is  called 
metrical,  as  derived  from  the  measurement 
of  the  earth.  Its  first  measure,  the  metre, 
is  presumed  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of 
a line  drawn  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
and  is  39-37079  English  inches.  All  the 
multiples  and  subdivisions  of  every  measure 
are  decimal,  and  are  formed  by  the  same 
prefi-Kes.  For  10,  100,  1-000,  10,000,  the  Greek 
syllables  deca,  heclo,  kilo,  and  myria  are 
prefixed:  and  for  tenths,  hundredths,  and 
thousandths,  the  Latin  syllables  deci,  centi, 
midi.  Greek  prefixes  indicate  multiplica- 
tion. Latin  prefixes  division.  Thus,  the 
hectometre  is  100  metres,  and  the  cen- 
timetre the  hundredth  part  of  a metre. 
The  metre  being  thus  settled,  the  other 
fundamental  measures  are  formed  as  fol- 
lows : — For  surface  or  area,  the  arc,  which 
is  a decametre  square,  or  100  square  metres, 
or  -02471143  of  an  English  acre,  or  3-9538 
English  perches.  For  solidity  the  stere,  or 
cubic  metre,  35-33  cubic  feet  English,  or 
220-09637  imperial  gallons  English.  For 
liquid  measures,  the  litre,  or  cubic  decimetre, 
•22009637  of  an  imperial  gallon,  or  a very 
little  more  than  a pint  and  three-quarters 
English.  For  weight,  the  gramme,  a cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the  f ree2ing 
point,  -00220606  of  an  English  pound  avoir- 
dupois, or,  roughly,  50  kilogrammes  make  a 
hundredweight. 

Ausiria.—ln  Austria  proper,  gold  and 
silver  are  weighed  by  the  Vienna  marc  of 
4333  grains.  The  pfand  is  l-235lb.  avoirdu- 
pois. The  melzen  is  1'691  of  the  English 
bushel:  the /uder  is  3124  bushels.  The  foot 
(half  the  short  ell),  is  1T667  inches.  The 
long  ell  is  24  inches. 

Belgium. — The  French  metrical  system. 

Constantinople. — The  chequee  is  4957  grains. 
The  oke  is  2 «32lbs.  avoirdupois.  Vhitkilloto 
(dry),  is  7 296  gallons.  The  almad  is  1150  of 
the  English  gallon.  ThepiA-e  is  27  inches. 

Denmark.— pound  for  gold  aud  silver 
is  7266  grains.  The  commercial  pound  is 
1102Slbs.  avoirdupois.  The  barrel  is  3 8264 
bushels.  The  viertel  is  1-701  of  the  English 
gallon.  The  fool  or  half-ell,  is  the  Uhineland 
foot  of  12-356  English  inches.  The  toende  of 
corn  is  5}  acres. 

Florence  and  Leghorn. — The  cantaro  is  150 
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pounds  of  •74864lbs.  avoirdupois  each.  The 
stojo  is  -6702  of  the  English  bushel.  The 
barile  is  10-033  gallons.  The  braccio  is  22-93 
English  incites.  The  saccata  is  1 acre  30 
perches. 

Frankfort.— Yor  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne 
marc.  Thecommon  pound  is  I 03lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. The  centner  is  112-25lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  matter  is  2 9705  bushels.  The  ohm  is 
32-454  gallons.  The  foot  is  11-27  inches,  the 
ett  2T24  inches. 

Genoa. — The  pound  sollile  for  gold  and 
silver  is  4891-5  grains.  The  pound  grosso  is 
•7G875lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  mina  is  3 321 
bushels.  The  mezzarola  is  32  57  gallons. 
The  palma  is  9-725  inches. 

Hamburg. — The  Cologne  marc  is  3603  grains. 
Thepound  troy  is  2 marcs ; but  the  commercial 
pound  is  l-068lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  last  of 
wheat  (30  sheffels)  is  10  9 quarters.  The  ahm 
is  31-85  gallons.  The /oof  is  11-289  inches. 
The  scheffel  of  land  is  1 acre  6 perches. 

Holland. — The  marc  is  3798  grains ; the 
pound  is  2 marcs;  hut  the  commercial  pound 
IS  l-0S93lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  7aif  is  10-231 
quarters.  The  aam  is  34  16  gallons.  The 
Rhineland  foot  is  12  36  inches.  The  Rhineland 
perch  is  12  Rhineland  feet  ; and  the  Rhine- 
land morgen  or  acre  is  2 acres  16  perches. 

LMbeck.—Yur  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Ham- 
burg. The  commercial  pound  is  l-0685lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  sheffel  is  -92  of  the  English 
bushel.  The  a/un  3135  gallons.  The /oof  or 
half -ell  is  11-346  inches. 

iRaffa.— The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is 
48S6grains.  The  c07nmercial pound l-745lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The sodnia  is  7 968  bushels.  The 
fool  is  11167  inches.  The  canna  (3  palmi),  is 
819  inches. 

Mian.— The  mark  is  3627  grains.  The 
pound  soltde  is  72-OGlbs.  avoirdupois;  the 
pound  grosso  is  l-682lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
moggio  (37  quartari)  is  4-0234  bushels.  The 
brenta  (12  quartari)  is  15  71  gallons.  The 
braccio  is  23  42  inches.  The  metrical  system 
is  also  introduced. 

Naples. — The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is 
4950  grains.  The  cantaro  grosso  is  196-5lbs. 
avoirdupois  ; the  cantaro  piccolo  106  pounds 
avoirdupois.  The  toinolo  is  1 407  of  the  Eng- 
lish bushel.  The  barile  is  9 172  gallons. 
The  palmo  is  10  38  inches.  The  moggia  is 
3 roods  12  perches. 

Netherlands. —The  French  metrical  system. 

Fortugal.— The  marc  is  3541-5  grains.  The 
commercial  pound  is  l-0119ibs.  avoirdupois. 
The  moyo  is  22  39  bushels.  The  almude  is 
3 6407  gallons.  The  foot  is  12  944  inches. 

Frussia. — The  Cologne  marc  is  3609  grains ; 
2 marcs  are  a commercial  pound,  or  103111bs. 
avoirdupois.  The  scheffel  is  1-5116  of  the 
English  bushel.  The  eimer  is  1511  gallons. 
The  foot  is  12  356  inches;  the  ed  two- thirds 
of  a metre.  The  morgen  or  acre,  is  2 roods, 
21  perches. 

Rome. — Thepound  is  5234  grains,  or  -7477lb3. 
avoirdupois.  The  rubbio  (4  garb-)  is  8-1012 
bushels.  The  barile  (32  boccali)  is  12-841 
gallons.  The  fool  is  11-72  inches.  The 
builder's  canna  of  10  palms,  is  87  96  inches. 

Russia. —There  is  but  one  pound.  -9026lb3. 
avoirdupois.  Thepood  is  36lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  chertwert  is  5 7693  bushels.  The  vedro  is 
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Z'VO-ia  gallonB.  'J'he  inch  is  the  same  as  in 
Engliiiid;  tile  ajvr/imc  la  28  inches;  X\\n  foot 
is  13-7r>  inches,  but  Itje  English  foot  is  in 
common  use.  Tlio  Russian  vei-sl,  or  wtrst.  is 
O GCl  (or  about  two-tliirds)  of  an  Knglisli 
mile.  The  U-.sseiiliii  is  2 acres,  2 roods,  32 
Xjercliea. 

Sardinia.— AHopia  the  French  metrical 
system. 

iSoaronj/.— For  gold  and  silver,  the  Coingne 
marc.  The  commercial  pound  is  1 029ilb8. 
avoirdupois. 

The  Dresden  icUpel  (24  scheffels)  is  C9-85 
bushels;  the  Leipzic  toDpel  is  91-747  busliels. 
The  Dresden  eimer  is  14  89  gallons ; tlie  Leipzic 
eimer  16-75  gallons.  The  Dresden  foot  is 
1114  inches;  t\\a  Leipzic  foot  is  1113  inches. 
The  ac7-e  is  1 acre,  1 rood,  IS  perches. 

Sicily. — The  pound  is  VIbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  cantaro  grosso  is  192-5lbs.  avoirdupois; 
the  cantaro  sottile  is  175lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
salma  grossa  is  9-46  bushels ; the salma generate 
7-69  busliels.  Ttie  salma  of  wine  is  19  23 
litres. The  palmo  is  9-5  inches. 

Smyrna.— 'i^he  cheqnee  is  495  grains.  The 
rottoto  is  l'2748lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  killow 
is  11  3 gallons.  The  pike  is  27  inches. 

Spain. — The  Castilian  marc  lor  gold  and 
silver  is  4890  grains ; the  commercial  pound  is 
l-0144lbs.  avoirdupois.  The/ancga  is  1 55  of 
the  English  busliel.  The  arroba  of  wine 
is  3'538  gallons.  The /ool  11128  inches  ; the 
vara  is  33-384  inches.  The  funegada  (for  corn 
land)  is  1 acre,  21  perches. 

Sweden. — The  mint  marc  is  3252  grains. 
The  commercial  pound  is  -9376lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  dry  iunna  is  4-023  bushels  : the  liquid 
iunna  is  48  kanns  of  -5756  of  the  English 
gallon  each.  The  foot  or  hatf-ell  is  irG34 
inches.  The  iunneland  is  1 acre,  35  perclies. 

Switzerl:.nd  adopts  the  French  metrical 
system. 

Uniud  States. — The  weights  and  measures 
are  tlioseof  England  before  the  introduction 
of  the  imperial  staudard. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  Legal 
SuPERVisiorr  of. — Persona  who  own,  pos- 
sess, or  use  weigiits  and  measures,  are  held 
responsible  for  their  integrity.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  provides  that  every  person  who 
shall  use  or  possess  any  weights  or  measures 
tvhioh  are  light,  delicient,  or  otherwise 
unjust,  shall,  on  convictiou,  forfeit  a sum 
not  exceeding  five  pounds.  To  ensure  the 
fidelity  of  weights  and  measures  as  much  as 
possible,  certain  government  inspectors  are 
appointed,  who  are  empowered  to  enter  the 
premises  of  persons  using  weights  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  to  test  them,  and 
if  found  deficient  to  impound  them,  and 
lay  an  injunction  against  the  offender. 

WELL. — A vertical  excavation  in  the 
earth ; always  of  such  a depth  as  to  pene- 
trate the  porous  stratum  charged  with  water, 
and  mostly  as  much  deeper  as  to  form  a 
reservoir  in  this  stratum  or  in  that  beneath 
it.  The  form  of  the  well  is  generally 
circular,  and  to  prevent  the  crumbling  down 
or  falling  in  of  the  sides,  this  circle  is 
lined  with  timber,  masonry,  or  zones  of 
metal.  The  earthy  materials,  being  thus 
pressed  on  equally  in  every  point  of  this 
circle,  are  kept  in  equilibrium.  Wlien  the 


well  is  not  very  deep,  and  is  in  firm  ground, 
this  casing  is  btiilt  from  the  bottom  to  tlie 
top,  after  tlie  excavation  is  finished;  but 
when  tlie  soil  is  loose,  the  excavation  deep, 
or  its  diameter  considerable,  it  is  built  on 
the  top  in  zones,  sometimes  separated  by 
horizontal  sections  of  thin  oak  boards, 
which,  with  proper  management,  sink  down 
as  the  excavation  proceeds.  Wells  are  of 
two  kinds:— 1.  Common  shallow  w-ells, 
w hich  are  often  only  reservoirs.  2.  Artesian 
wells,  or  constantly  flow-ing  w-ells.  depend- 
ing upon  a high  source.  Shallow  wells 
often  penetrate  a thin  stratum  or  tw-o,  a a, 
and  enter  another  of  sand  or  some  jiorous 
substance  n b,  in  which  water  is  contained. 


When  this  stratum  is  pierced,  water  ajv 
pears,  and  is  called  a spring.-  Slioiild  this 
not  communicate  w-ith  any  higher  source, 
the  water  that  drains  into  the  well  sunk 
down  to  c will  not  rise  upw-ards,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  sink  this  w-eli  deeper, 
so  as  to  form  a reservoir  for  the  water  that 
runs  into  it  from  the  stratum  B.  In  some 
cases,  the  well  is  a mere  tank,  into  which 
the  w-ater  may  ooze  from  the  gravel  on  the 
surface.  An  Artesian  well  is  a well  sunk 
down  to  some  stratum  fed  by  a high  source. 
When  the  stratum  w-ith  w-ater  is  arrived  at 
and  pierced,  the  water  suddenly  rises  in  the 
well  as  high  as  the  source  of  the  spring, 
which  may  even  be  higher  than  the  ground 
where  the  well  is  sunk,  and  then  tlie  water 
will  pour  out  as  a fountain  or  overflow. 
A great  variety  of  methods  of  raising  water 
from  wells  has  been  practised  at  different 
times  and  in  various  countries,  each  of 
which  may  have  some  convenience  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  locality,  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  lever  and  bucket,  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  of  these  contrivances.  Along 
pole,  supported  by  a post,  acta  as  a lever  to 
raise  the  bucket;  and  from  the  end  of  the 
lever  the  water  may  be  raised  even  by  a 
child,  with  very  trifling  exertion.  But  it 
is  only  calculated  for  those  cases  where  the 
water  is  very  near  the  surface.  It  may  be 
constructed  by  any  person  w ho  can  make  a 
lever  and  upright  post.  Tlie  next  method 
is  the  bucket  raised  bv  a windlass.  When 
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the  well  13  very  deep,  or  a large  supply  of 
water  i3  wanted,  this  may  be  assisted  by 
machinery  turned  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
powers.  An  old,  but  ingenious  mode  ol 
raising  water  from  a well  to  the  upper  part 
of  a house  may  not  be  unworthily  adopted. 
A post  is  fixed  close  to  the  well;  this  is 
connected  by  a ti.xed  cord  with  the  window 
or  other  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  where  the  water  is  to  be  introduced 
On  this  cord  a wooden  coilar  is  placed,  and 
slides  freely  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
the  bucket  rope  is  put  through  the  hole  m 
the  collar,  and  over  a pulley  in  the  window, 
and  thus  the  bucket  is  raised,  first  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water  in  the  well  till  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  collar,  when,  the 
power  being  continued,  the  collar  slides 
along  the  fi.xed  rope,  till,  together  with  the 
bucket,  they  reach  the  oper,ator  in  the  win- 
dow. A chain  of  buckets  consists  of  a 
number  of  these  receptacles  fastened  to  a 
chain  or  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
united;  the  chain  goes  over  a yheel  and 
hangs  down  into  the  well,  with  its  buckets 
having  their  months  downwards  as  they 
descend.  On  arriving  there,  the  buckets 
become  filled  with  water,  and,  by  the  turning 
of  the  wheel  and  the  motion  of  the  chain, 
they  are  brought  up,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chain  go  down  empty. 
The  endless  rope  is  a most  simple  contri- 
vance for  raising  a small  quantity  of  water. 
A coil  of  soft  hemp  rope  is  made  to  pass 
over  a wheel  at  top,  and  another  at  the 
bottom  of  a well.  The  rope  is  put  in  motion 
by  a handle,  and  so  much  water  adheres 
to  it  in  rising  that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
constant  small  stream.  To  prevent  the 
water  from  descending  again  with  the  rope, 
it  is  made  to  pass  through  a tube  at  the 
top  to  squeeze  off  the  water. 

WELSH  ALE.-Pouron  four  bushels  of 
■Qne  pale  malt,  twenty-one  gallons  of  hot 
water  (but  not  boiling).  Let  it  stand  for 
three  hours  closely  covered;  in  the  mean 
time,  infuse  two  pounds  of  Imps  in  a little 
hot  water,  run  the  wort  upon  them,  and  boil 
the  whole  for  three  hours,  then  strain  off 
the  hops. 

WELSH  PUDDINGS.— Take  four  eggs, 
and  an  equal  weight  of  butter,  flour,  and 
sugar.  Whi.“k  the  eggs  for  ten  minutes,  or 
until  they  appear  extremely  light ; then  add 
the  sugar  by  degrees,  and  continue  the 
whisking  for  four  or  five  minutes ; next, 
strew  in  the  flour,  also  gradually,  and  when 
it  is  smoothly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  pour  the  butter  to  them  in 
small  portions,  beating  each  portion  in, 
until  all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  It 
should  be  previously  just  liquefied  with  the 
least  possible  degree  of  heat:  this  may  be 
effected  by  putting  it  into  a well-warmed 
saucepan,  and  shaking  round  until  it  is 
dissolved.  A few  grains  of  salt  should  be 
thrown  in  with  the  Hour,  and  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  rasped  on  sugar  or  grated ; but 
in  lieu  of  this,  pounded  mace  or  any  other 
tlavoiiring  may  bo  substituted.  Pour  the 
mixture  directly  it  is  ready  into  well- 
buttered  cups,  and  bake  the  puddings  for 
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about  twenty-five  minutes.  They  should  be 
served  with  wine  sauce. 

1^3*  Eggs,  4;  flour,  sugar,  and  butter,  of 
weight  equal  to  the  eggs;  salt,  a lew 
grains  ; flavouring,  to  taste. 

WELSH  RABBIT,  on  RAREBIT.  — 
Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides  and 
butter  it;  toast  a slice  of  Gloucester  cheese 
on  one  side,  and  lay  that  next  the  bread, 
and  toast  the  other  with  a salamander;  rub 
mustard  over,  and  serve  very  hot,  and 
covered. 

WEN.— A chronic  tumour,  though  chiefly 
confined  to  the  disease  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat  known  as  goitre.  — See  Tumours, 
Throat. 

AVESTPIIALIA  HAM,  to  Cure.— Rub 
each  ham  well  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
pounded  saltpetre,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  coarse  brown  sugar.  The  following  day, 
boil  in  a quart  of  strong  stale  beer  or  porter, 
a pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of  common 
salt,  half  a pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar, 
of  pounded  black  pepper  and  cloves  an 
ounce  each,  and  a small  bit  of  sal  prunella. 
Pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  ham,  and  let 
it  lie  a fortnight,  rubbing  and  turning  it 
twice  or  thrice  dady,  when  it  should  be 
smoked  for  a fortnight. 

AVET- NURSE,  Choice  of. — In  the  selec- 
tion of  a wet  nurse  there  is  some  difficulty, 
since  there  are  not  always  mothers  who 
have  been  bereaved  of  their  babies,  or  one 
who  has  milk  and  strength  sufficient  for 
two  infants.  Many  points  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  this  choice.  The  age  of 
the  foster-parent  should  not  exceed  thirty 
years,  nor  should  her  milk  be  more  than 
three  months  old.  She  should  be  in  health, 
free  from  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  taints,  and 
from  cutaneous  scurf  or  eruptions,  cleanly 
in  her  person,  and  extremely  neat  and 
orderly  in  her  management  of  whatever 
concerns  the  infant.  She  must  be  sober 
and  temperate,  for  persons  addicted  to  the 
habitual  use  of  stimulants  and  intoxicating 
drinks  are  not  suitable  for  nurses;  the  diet 
should  be  wholesome,  and  neither  scanty 
nor  too  full.  The  best  evidence  of  freedom 
from  taint  of  specific  disease  in  the  habit 
of  a wet-nurse,  will  be  furnished  by  her 
freedom  from  cutaneous  eruptions,  from 
sore  throat  and  other  mnoons  affections: 
having  a cheerful  and  contented  expression 
of  countenance,  a healthy-tinted  skin,  clear 
voice,  sound  teeth,  sweet  breatti,  and  healthy 
functions.  Her  infant  should  be  found  to 
be  plump,  rounded,  contented,  with  smooth 
skin,  clean  mouth,  unobstructed  nostrils, 
and  dependent  upon  the  food  of  the  breast 
alone.  Should  there  still  remain  any  doubt 
ns  to  the  suitableness  of  the  wet-nurse, 
the  testimony  of  a medical  man  as  to  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  milk,  and  general 
fitness,  should  be  solicited. 

AVIIALEBONE. — This  material  is  very 
uselul  for  a variety  of  purposes;  its  com- 
bined properties  of  pliancy  and  strength, 
rendering  it  well  adapted  to  enter  into  the 
articles  of  manufacture  which  require  to  be 
BO  made. 
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WIIAT  A'OI'.— 'I'liifl  pomcwlmt  eccentric 
name  is  piveii  to  an  article  of  iurniture, 
Bucli  as  seen  in  tiie  engraving ; it  is 


designed  as  an  elegant  and  convenient  stand 
for  drawing  rooms,  on  which  to  place 
miscellaneous  articles. 

WHEAT. — This  is  the  most  important  of 
all  grains,  and  its  varieties  are  numerous. 
A general  division  of  wheat  is  made  into 
white  and  red,  with  several  shades  between, 
and  winter  and  summer.  Winter  wheat 
may  be  brought  into  the  nature  of  summer, 
by  altering  the  time  of  sowing.  If  winter 
wheat  be  sown  at  the  period  for  putting 
summer  wheat  into  the  ground,  in  the 
course  of  two  seasons  the  winter  will  become 
of  a similar  habit  as  the  summer,  and  the 
same  process  will  bring  a summer  wheat  to 
a winter  one.  In  general,  the  fine  white 
wheats  are  preferred  to  the  brown  and  red  ; 
but  the  latter  is  most  profitable  for  wet 
adhesive  soils  and  unfavourable  climates, 
on  account  of  its  hardness  and  ripening 
early.  The  variety  of  wheat  most  profitable 
to  be  produced,  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  as  land  which  has 
produced  an  indifferent  crop  of  one  kind, 
may  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  another  kind  ; 
and  the  land  is  frequently  found  to  yield 
better  crops  if  the  varieties  be  alternately 
changed.  The  richer  description  of  clays 
and  strong  loams  are  the  beat  adapted  for 
the  production  of  wheat;  but,  if  properly 
cultivated  and  well  manured,  any  variety  of 
these  two  soils  will  produce  excellent  crops 
of  this  grain.  Good  wheat  land  ought 
always  to  possess  a large  quantity  of  clay, 
and  little  sand  ; for  although  light  soils  may 
be  made  to  produce  good  crops,  yet  strong 
clay  lands  in  general  yield  the  heaviest 
grain.  The  season  for  sowing  wheat  is 
necessarily  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
land  as  well  as  of  the  season ; on  which 
account  it  is  not  always  in  the  grower’s 
power  to  choose  the  moment,  lie  would 
prefer.  Alter  fallow,  as  the  season  allows, 
it  may  be  sown  from  the  end  of  August  till 
the  middle  of  November.  On  wet  clays  it 
is  proper  to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  as 
such  soils,  when  thoroughly  drenched  with 


moisture  in  autumn,  are  seldom  in  a proper 
state  for  harrowing  till  the  succeeding 
spring.  In  the  opinion  ol  many  experienced 
husbandmen,  the  beat  season  lor  sowing 
wheat,  whether  on  fallow,  rag-fallow,  or 
ploughed  clover  stubble,  is  from  tlie  begin- 
ning of  September  till  thc20lh  of  October; 
but  this  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
soil  and  the  weather.  On  dry  gravelly 
loams,  in  good  condition,  after  a clover  crop, 
and  well  prepared,  wheat  may  be  sown  till 
tlie  end  of  November.  After  turnips,  when 
the  crop  is  consumed  or  led  off,  and  the 
ground  can  be  properly  ploughed,  wheat 
may  be  sown  any  time  betwixt  the  1st  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  March  ; and  it 
is  customary  to  plough  and  sow  the  land  in 
successive  pertions  as  fast  as  the  tuniips 
are  consumed.  It  is  only  on  turnip  soil  of  a 
good  quality,  verging  towards  loam,  and  in 
high  condition,  that  winter  wheat,  sown  in 
spring,  can  be  cultivated  with  success. 
When  circumstances  are  lavourable,  how- 
ever, it  will  generally  happen  that  such 
lands,  wlien  wheat  is  not  too  olten  repeated, 
will  nearly  produce  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  as  barley.— See  Corn. 

WHEAT  PICKLING.  — A process  by 
which  wheat  is  prepared  for  sowing,  is- 
conducted  as  follows ; — For  some  two  or 
three  weeks  let  a tub.  be  placed  to- 
receive  a quantity  of  chamber-lye,  and 
whenever  the  ammonia  is  ascertained  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  lye,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
It  is  better  that  the  ammonia  should  be  of 
such  stre  ngth  as  to  cause  the  eyes  to  smart 
and  water  be  added  to  dilute  it,  than  that 
the  lye  should  be  used  fresh.  This  tub 
should  be  removed  to  the  straw- barn,  as 
also  the  wheat  in  sacks  to  be  pickled,  and 
part  of  the  floor  swept  clean,  to  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  wheat.  Let  two 
baskets  be  provided,  capable  of  holding 
easily  about  half  a bushel  of  wheat  each, 
these  baskets  having  handles  standing  up- 
right above  the  rim.  Pour  the  wheat  into 
the  basket,  from  the  sack,  and  dip  the 
basketful  of  wheat  into  the  tub  of  lye,  as 
far  down  as  completely  to  cover  the  wheat, 
the  upright  handles  of  the  baskets  preventing 
the  hands  of  the  operator  being  immersed 
in  the  lye.  After  remaining  in  the  liquid 
for  a few  seconds,  lift  up  the  basket,  let  the 
surplus  liquid  run  out  of  it,  and  then  place 
it  upon  the  drainer,  which  stands  on  the 
empty  tub,  so  that  the  liquid  may  drip  to 
its  fullest  extent,  till  the  empty  basket  is 
filled  with  wheat  and  dipped  in  the  tub. 
Now  empty  the  drained  basket  of  its 
wheat  on  to  the  floor ; and  as  every  basket- 
ful is  emptied,  riddle  a little  slaked  caustifr 
lime  upon  the  wheat,  through  a wire  wheat 
riddle.  Thus  all  the  wheat  wanted  at  one 
time  is  pickled  and  emptied  on  tlie  floor, 
when  the  pickled  and  limed  heap  is  turned 
over  and-over  again,  till  the  whole  mass 
appears  uniform.  The  mixing  by  turning  is 
best  managed  as  follows  : — Let  two  men  be 
each  provided  with  a square  shovel,  and  let 
them  turn  over  the  heap,  one  bearing  the- 
helve  of  his  shovel  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  in  his  lelt — both  making  the 
shovels  meet  in  thin  edges  upon  tlie  lloos, 
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under  one  end  of  the  heap  of  wheat,  and,  on 
liftiiijr  each  shovelful  of  wheat,  turn  it  over 
behind  them,  proceedinfr  thus  by  shovelfuls, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  heap.  Let  the 
operators  return  in  a similar  manner  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  suUioiently  often  to 
cause  the  heap  of  wheat  to  be  completely 
mixed  and  dried  with  the  lime.  The  piclcled 
wheat  is  then  put  into  sacks,  and  carried  to 
the  field  in  carts. 

WH.EA  l’-EAK.— A bird  very  common  in 
England,  and  especially  at  certain  seasons, 
when  it  irequents  newly-tilled  grounds,  and 
is  a close  attendant  on  the  plough  in  search 
of  insects  and  small  worms,  which  are  its 
principal  food.  In  length,  the  white-ear  is 
about  live  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is 
black ; eyes  hazel ; over  the  eyes,  cheek,  and 
ears,  is  a broad  black  streak,  and  above  it  a 
line  of  white;  the  top  of  the  head,  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  are  bluish 
gray;  the  wing -coverts  and  quills  are 
dusky,  edged  with  rusty  white;  the  legs  and 
feet  are  black.  The  wheat-ear  breeds  under 
shelter  of  a tuft  or  clod,  in  newly-ploughed 
lands  or  under  stones,  and  sometimes  in  old 
rabbit-burrows.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
large  numbers  are  taken  in  snares  made  of 
horse-hair,  placed  beneath  the  turf.  These 
birds  are  also  known  by  the  name  of 
ortolans. 

WHEAT- EARS,  TO  Dress.— These  may 
be  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  larks; 
or  when  trussed  for  roasting,  brush  each 
bird  over  with  the  yoik  of  an  egg.  or  what  is 
better,  dip  them  in  batter;  roll  them  in 
fine  bread-crumbs,  and  spit  them  on  a 
wooden  or  silver  skewer,  a dozen  upon  each. 
When  spitted,  brush  them  again  with  the 
egg,  and  dredge  them  with  the  bread 
crumbs;  tie  the  skewers  upon  a spit,  and 
roast  them  before  a brisk  lire,  basting  all 
the  time  with  fresh  butter;  they  will  take 
about  twelve  minutes.  They  should  be 
dressed  the  same  day  on  which  they  are 
killed. 

WHEELBARROW.— A well-known 
implement  used  in  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  for  building  pur- 
poses.—See  Barrow. 

WHEELBARROW  LADDER. —This 
utensil  comprises  a wheelbarrow  and  a 
ladder.  Half  the  ladder,  a,  may  either 


remain  on  the  barrow  frame,  B,  where  it 
will  serve,  by  its  pressure,  to  keep  down 
any  light  bulky  matter,  such  as  pea  haulms; 
or  it  may  be  removed  altogether  by  with- 
drawing the  bolt,  c c.  A man  standing  on 
the  third  step,  and  Imlding  with  one  hand 
by  what  forms  the  train  ot  the  barrow,  may 
easily  gather  fruit  or  flowers  at  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  leet  I'rom  the  ground. 
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WHEELS.— These  parts  of  a vehicle  are 
usually  made  of  a number  of  pieces  ol  ash, 
with  a centre-piece  of  oak  called  the  nave; 
twelve  radiating  spokes,  and  an  iron  tire. 
The  axle  is  the  moat  important  part  of  the 
carriage  in  connection  with  the  wheel,  and 
numerous  inventions  have  been  introduced 
to  render  the  working  ol  this  agent  more  per- 
fect. The  simplest  lorm  of  axle  is  the  com- 
mon kind,  which  consists  merely  of  a bar  of 
iron  having  a slight  shoulder  at  the  part 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  nave  of 
the  wheel,  and  a screw  and  nut  to  keep  the 
wheel  on.  A plain  iron  box  is  made  to  lit 
this,  and  is  “ bo.xed  ” into  the  wheel.  To 
obviate  the  noise  of  this  axle,  and  its 
tendency  to  come  oil',  several  contrivances 
have  been  designed,  which,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  are  equal  to  all  that  is  required. 
It  is  essential  to  watch  the  wear  aud  tear  of 
wheels,  as  their  breaking,  when  in  use,  may 
be  the  cause  of  serious  accidents,  and  in  all 
cases  create  inconvenience.  The  tires  of 
wheels  especially  require  guarding ; when 
the  irons  are  getting  thin,  have  them  taken 
olT  before  they  become  too  weak  to  protect 
the  woodwork  ; the  best  plan  is,  when  the 
irons  are  half- worn  out,  aud  before  the 
joints  in  the  woodwork  get  loose,  as  they 
wear  most  on  the  outer  edge,  to  have  them 
taken  off  and  turned  ; if  the  woodwork  is 
sound,  they  will  run  half  as  long  as  they  did 
at  first : then,  if  the  woodwork  continuea 
sound,  have  new  irons  put  on.  When  new 
wheels  are  put  on  to  old  carriages, 
they  should  be  made  a fortnight  before  they 
are  painted,  and  should  not  be  put  on  for 
use  till  a fortnight  after  they  have  been 
painted. 

WHEEZING.— An  affection  peculiar  to 
new-born  infants,  arising  from  a collection 
of  mucus  in  the  air-passages.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  symptom,  if  it  occur  immediately 
after  birth,  and  generally  leaves  the  child 
as  soon  as  the  functions  begin  to  perform. 

WHELKS. — A small  kind  of  shell-fish 
which  are  generally  eaten  with  a pickle  of 
vinegar  and  salt;  they  are  extremely  indi- 
gestible, and  it  is  only  the  very  strongest 
stomachs  that  can  admitof  their  being  eaten. 

WHEY.— A mixture  chiefly  composed  of 
water  and  lactic  acid,  with  a slight  propor- 
tion of  casein,  butter,  and  sugar.  It  is 
therefore  highly  nutrient,  but  forms  an  ex- 
cellent diluent  in  inflammatory  complaints, 
and  also  greatly  promotes  the  secretions. — 
See  Alum,  Lemon,  Mustard,  Wine,  etc. 

WHEY,  A EA  FRAN5AISE.— Mix  together 
equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  cold  water;  a 
tablespoonlul  of  each  will  sullioe  for  a pint 
of  milk.  It  is  not,  however,  all  to  be  put  in, 
whether  necessary  or  not;  but  when  the 
milk  just  boils,  pour  in  just  as  much  of  the 
acid  as  will  turn  it,  and  no  more.  Beat  up 
together  the  white  and  shell  of  one  egg, 
which  boil  up  in  the  whey;  then  set  it  aside 
till  quite  clear.  Four  it  off  very  steadily 
through  a muslin  strainer,  and  sweeten  to 
taste  with  loaf  sugar.  This  whey  is  very 
pleasant  and  answers  every  good  purpose  of 
white  wine  whey,  while  it  is  not  liable  to 
the  objection  of  being  heating,  and  is  also 
very  much  less  expensive. 
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WHIGS. — .V  kind  ol  cake  made  in  tlie 
following  manner; — Rub  a quarter  of  a 
pound  ol  butler  into  two  pounds  of  Hour; 
witli  hall'  a pint  of  warm  cream,  and  a gill 
of  ale  yeast,  make  it  up  into  a light  paste 
and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise.  Grate  a 
nutmeg  with  some  beaten  mace  and  cloves, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar:  work  all 
thoroughly  together,  roll  the  dough  out 
tolerably  thin,  and  make  the  cakes  np  into 
any  size  and  form  desired.  The  usual  way 
is  to  make  a large  round  cake,  and'to  cross 
it  so  that  it  may  be  easily  divided  into 
quarters  when  made  up,  put  them  on  tin 
plates,'  set  them  before  the  iire,  or  in  front 
of  the  oven,  till  they  rise  again,  then  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven. 

igr  Gutter,  ilb.;  hour,  2lbs.;  cream,  } pint; 
yeast,  l gill;  spice,  sulficieut;  carraway 
seeds,  ^nz.;  sugar,  jib. 

WHIN.— Aplant,  kuownalso  bythenames 
■•P.f  liirze  and  gorze,  to  be  found  wild  on  dry 
light  soils,  and  rather  hilly  situations.  It 
is  known  as  a nourishing  food  for  cattle, 
and  is  sown  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
that  purpose.  Few  plants  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  more  than  the  whin ; 
horses  are  peculiarly  fond  of  it.  it  tends  to 
fatten  them,  and  if  mixed  with  grain,  fits 
them  admirably  for  the  performance  of  hard 
labour.  Cattle  eat  it  perfectly  well,  provided 
it  be  thoroughly  bruised  ; this  operation  of 
bruising  is  performed  by  a rammer,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving ; it  is  a bulky  and  heavy 
instrument,  shod  with  iron  cutters,  properly 
sharpened,  and  fastened  by  their  ends. 
With  this  instrument  as  much  whin  may 
be  bruised  by  one  man  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes,  as  will  serve  a pair  of  horses  for 
the  day.  No  large  quantity  of  whins  should 


be  bruised  at  one  time,  as  under  these 
circumstances,  the  mass  will  heat  and 
ferment,  and  become  unpalatable  food.  The 
following  is  an  economical  method  of  culti- 
vating the  whin Let  the  farm  be  enclosed 
by  means  of  a ditch  all  round,  with  a bank 
thrown  up  on  one  side,  and  if  stones  can  be 
had,  let  the  face  of  that  bank  be  lined  with 
stones,  from  the  bottom  to  near  the  top, 


this  lining  to  slope  backwards.  Any  kind 
of  stones,  gathered  from  the  land  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well ; upon  the  tup 
of  the  bank,  sow  whin  seeds  rather  thick, 
and  throw  a few  of  them  along  the  face  of 
the  bank.  Young  plants  will  quickly  appear. 
Suifer  them  to  grow  for  two  years,  and  then 
cut  them  down,  and  as  the  seeds  freely 
insinuate  themselves  among  the  crevices  of 
the  stones,  the  whole  face  of  the  bank  will 
become  a close  hedge,  sending  forth  luxu- 
riant shoots.  If  another  ditch  be  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bank,  and  if  this  be 
managed  in  a similar  way  to  the  foregoing, 
and  the  hedge  cut  down  only  once  every 
second  year,  the  inside  and  outside  being 
cut  down  alternately,  the  fence  will  at  all 
times  continue  good,  aud  the  hedge  will 
remain  complete. 

WIIIF. — In  the  selection  of  this  well- 
known  implement,  the  pliability  of  the 
handle,  the  secure  fastening  of  the  thong, 
and  the  clean  nature  of  the  whip-cord,  are 
essential  requisites. 

WIIISKEKS.— The  growth  of  the  whiskers 
cannot  well  be  accelerated  by  artificial 
means,  but  they  may  be  preserved  and  kept 
in  order  by  brushing  aud  occasional  oiling. 
They  also  require  trimming  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  them  neat. 

WHISKY'.— A corn  sp'rit  agreeing  in 
most  of  its  properties  with  gin,  hut  some- 
what lighter  and  more  stomachic.  The 
peculiar  flavour  of  pntteen  whisky  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  either  by  the  practice  of 
drying  the  malt  from  which  it  is  made  by 
turf,  or  it  depends  ou  the  nature  of  the 
fermentation,  and  the  greater  quantity  of 
essential  oil  produced  by  low  distillation. 

WHIST. — One  of  the  great  principles  in 
playing  this  game  is,  that  the  players  shall 
observe  silence,  and  pay  strict  attention 
to  what  is  going  on.  Four  persons  cut 
for  partners ; the  two  highest  are  against 
the  two  lowest.  The  partners  sit  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  the  person  who 
outs  the  lowest  card  is  entitled  to  the 
deal.  The  ace  is  the  lowest  in  cutting. 
Each  person  has  a right  to  shuffle  the 
cards  before  the  deal;  but  it  is  usual  for 
the  elder  hand  only,  and  the  dealer  after. 
The  pack  is  then  cut  by  the  right-hand  ad- 
versary, and  the  dealer  distributes  the  cards 
one  by  one  to  each  of  the  players,  beginning 
w'ith  the  person  who  sits  on  his  left  hand, 
until  he  comes  to  the  last  card,  which  he 
turns  up,  being  the  trump,  and  leaves  on  the 
table  till  the  first  trick  is  played.  The  par- 
son on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  dealer  is 
called  the  elder,  and  plays  first:  whoever 
wins  the  trick  becomes  elder  hand,  aud 
plays  again,  and  so  on,  till  the  cards  are 
played  out.  No  intimations,  or  signs  of 
any  kind,  during  the  play  of  the  cards  are 
permitted  between  the  partners.  The  mis- 
take of  one  party  is  the  game  of  the  adver- 
sary, except  in  a revoke,  when  the  partners 
may  inquire  if  he  has  any  of  the  suit  in  his 
hail'd.  All  above  six  tricks  reckon  towards 
the  game.  The  ace.  king,  queen,  and  knave 
of  trumps  are  called  honours ; and  when 
either  of  the  partners  have  three  separately, 
or  between  them,  they  count  two  points 
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towards  tlie  game;  and  in  case  they  have 
lour  honours,  they  count  tour  points.  The 
game  consists  of  ten  points.  Lead  from 
your  strong  suit,  and  be  cautious  liow  you 
change  suits,  and  keep  a commanding  card 
to  bring  it  in  again.  Lead  through  the 
strong  suit  aud  up  to  the  weak,  but  not  in 
trumps,  unless  very  strong  iu  them.  Lead 
the  highest  of  a sequence;  but  if  you  have 
a quart  or  cinque  to  a king,  lead  the  loryest. 
Lead  througli  an  honour,  particularly  if  the 
game  is  mucli  against  you.  Lead  your  best 
trump,  if  the  adversaries  be  eight,  and  you 
have  no  honour ; but  not  if  you  have  four 
trumps,  unless  you  have  a sequence.  Lead 
a trump  if  you  have  four  or  live,  or  a strong 
hand,  but  not  weak.  Having  ace,  king,  aud 
two  or  tliree  small  cards,  lead  ace  and  king, 
if  weak  iu  trumps,  but  a small  one  if  strong 
in  them.  If  you  have  the  last  trump,  with 
some  winning  cards  aud  one  losing  card 
only,  lead  the  losing  card.  Return  your 
partner’s  lead,  not  the  adversary’s;  and  if 
you  have  only  three  originally,  play  tlie  best, 
but  you  need  not  return  it  immediately 
when  you  win  with  a king,  queen,  or  knave, 
and  have  only  small  ones,  or  when  you  liold 
a good  sequence,  have  a strong  suit,  or  have 
live  trumps.  Do  not  lead  from  ace  queen, 
or  ace  knave.  Do  not  lead  an  ace,  unless 
you  have  a king.  Do  not  lead  a thirteenth 
card,  unless  trump.s  be  out.  Do  not  trump 
a thirteenth  card,  unless  you  be  last  player 
or  want  the  lead.  Keep  a small  card  to  re- 
turn your  partner’s  lead.  Be  cautious  in 
trumping  a card  when  strong  iu  trumps, 
particularly  if  you  have  a strong  suit. 
Having  only  a few  small  trumps,  make 
them  when  you  can.  If  your  partner  refuses 
to  trump  a suit,  of  which  he  knows  you 
have  not  the  best,  lead  your  best  trump. 
When  you  hold  all  tlie  remaining  trumps, 
play  one,  aud  then  try  to  put  the  lead  in 
your  partner’s  hand.  Remember  how  many 
of  each  suit  are  out,  aud  what  is  the  best 
card  left  in  each  hand.  Never  force  your 
partner  if  you  are  weak  iu  trumps,  unless 
you  have  a renounce,  or  want  the  odd  trick. 
When  playing  for  the  odd  trick,  be  cautious 
of  trumping  out,  especially  if  your  partner 
be  likely  to  trump  a suit;  and  make  all  the 
tricks  you  can  early,  and  avoid  linessing. 
If  you  take  a trick,  and  have  a sequence, 
win  it  with  the  lowest.  The  following  are 
the  principal  latr.«  of  whist:  — If  a card  be 
turned  up  iu  dealing,  the  adverse  party  may' 
call  a new  deal,  unless  they  have  been  the 
cause ; then  the  dealer  has  the  option.  If  a 
card  be  faced  iu  the  deal,  the  dealer  must 
deal  again,  unless  it  be  the  last  deal.  If  any 
one  play  with  twelve  cards,  and  the  rest 
have  thirteen,  the  deal  to  stand  good,  and 
the  player  to  be  punished  for  each  revoke; 
but,  if  any  have  fourteen  cards,  the  deal  is 
lost.  The  dealer  to  leave  the  trump  card  ou 
the  table  till  his  turn  to  play;  alter  which 
none  may  ask  what  card  was  turned  up, 
only  what  is  trumps.  No  person  may  take 
up  the  cards  while  dealing ; if  the  dealer  iu 
that  case  should  miss  the  deal,  to  deal  again, 
unless  his  partner’s  fault;  aud  if  a card  be 
turned  up  in  dealing,  no  new  deal,  unless 
the  partner’s  fault.  If  the  dealer  put  the 
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trump  card  on  the  rest,  with  face  down- 
wards, he  is  to  lose  the  deal.  Playing  out  of 
turn.  If  any  person  play  out  of  his  turn, 
the  adversary  may  call  ttie  card  played  at 
any  time,  if  he  do  not  make  him  revoke;  or 
if  eitlier  of  the  adverse  party  be  to  lead,  may 
desire  his  partner  to  name  the  suit  which 
mu3t;be  played.  If  a person  supposes  ho 
lias  won  the  trick,  aud  leads  again  before 
his  partner  has  played,  tlie  adversary  may 
oblige  his  partner  to  win  it,  if  he  can.  If 
a person  lead,  and  his  partner  play  before 
his  turn,  the  adversary’s  partner  may  do 
the  same.  If  the  ace,  or  any  other  card  of  a 
suit,  be  led,  aud  any  person  play  out  of 
turn,  whether  his  partner  have  any  of  the 
suit  led  or  not,  he  is  neither  to  trump  it  nor 
win  it,  provided  he  do  not  revoke.  Revoking. 
If  a revoke  happens  to  be  made,  the  adver- 
8.aries  may  add  three  to  their  score,  or  take 
three  tricks  from  them,  or  take  down 
three  from  their  score;  and,  if  up,  must 
remain  at  nine.  If  any  person  revoke, 
and,  before  the  cards  be  turned,  discover  it, 
the  adversary  may  cause  the  highest  or 
lowest  of  the  suit  led,  or  call  the  card  then 
played  at  any  time,  if  it  do  not  cause  a 
revoke.  No  revoke  to  be  claimed  till  the 
trick  be  turned  and  quitted,  or  the  party 
who  revoked,  or  his  partner,  have  played 
again.  If  any  person  claim  a revoke,  the 
adverse  party  are  not  to  mix  their  cards 
upon  forleitiiig  the  revoke.  No  revoke  can 
be  claimed  alter  the  cards  are  cut  for  a new 
deal.  Calling  honours.  If  any  person  call, 
except  at  the  point  of  eight,  the  adverse 
party  may  consult  and  have  a new  deal. 
After  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  per- 
son may  remind  his  partner  to  call,  on 
penalty  of  losing  one  point.  If  the  trump 
card  be  turned  up,  no  lionours  can  be  set 
up  unless  before  claimed,  and  scoring  honours 
not  having  them,  to  be  scored  against  them. 
If  any  person  call  at  eight,  and  be  answered, 
and  the  opposite  parties  have  thrown  down 
their  cards,  and  it  appear,  they  have  not 
their  honour,  they  may  consult,  aud  have  a 
new  deal  or  not.  If  any  person  answer 
without  an  honour,  the  adversaries  may 
consult  and  stand  the  deal  or  not.  If  any 
•person  call  at  eight,  alter  he  has  played,  the 
adversaries  may  call  a new  deal.  Separating 
and  showing  the  cards.  If  any  person  separate 
a card  from  the  rest,  tlie  adverse  party 
may  call  it  if  he  name  it,  but  if  lie  call  a 
wrong  card,  he  or  his  partner  are  liable  for 
once  to  have  the  liighest  or  lowest  card 
called  in  any  suit  led  during  that  deal.  If  any 
person  throw  his  cards  on  the  table,  sup- 
posing the  game  lost,  he  may  not  take  them 
up,  and  the  adversaries  may  call  them,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  revoke.  If  any  person  be 
sure  of  winning  every  trick  in  liis  hand, 
he  may  show  his  cards,  but  is  liable  to  have 
them  called.  Omitting  to  piny  to  a trick.  If 
any  person  omit  to  play  to  a trick,  and  it 
appear  he  has  one  card  more  than  the  rest. 
It  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  adversary  to 
have  a new  deal.  Respecting  who  played  a 
particular  card.  Each  person  ought  to  lay 
his  card  before  him,  and  if  eitlier  of  the 
adversaries  mix  their  cards  with  his,  his 
partner  may  demand  each  person  to  lay  his 
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card  before  him,  but  not  to  inquire  wlio 
played  any  particular  card.  These  laws  are 
agreed  to  by  the  best  judges. 

WmrElSAlT.— A species  of  herring  or 
sprat.  Abotit  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April,  whitebait  begin  to  make  theiruppear- 
ance  in  the  Thames,  and  are  then  sinaii, 


apparently  but  just  changed  from  the  albu- 
minous state  of  very  young  fry.  In  Sep- 
tember, specimens  of  whitebait,  the  young 
fish  of  the  year,  may  be  taken  of  the  iength 
of  lour  or  live  inches.  But  they  are  even 
then  mixed  with  others  of  a very  smail 
size,  a.8  though  the  roe  had  continued  to  be 
deposited  throughout  the  summer.  In  their 
habits,  they  appeir  to  be  similar  to  the 
young  herring,  always  keeping  in  shoals, 
and  swimming  occasionally  near  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

WHITEBAIT,  TO  Dress.  — Spread  a 
clean  napkin  upon  a table,  cover  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  edge  with  a tine  sifted 
flour  (say  half  an  inch  thick) ; next  sprinkle 
lightly  by  small  handfuls,  about  a pint  or 
moreof  the  bait,  taking  care  that  it  is  spread 
all  over  the  flour,  having  ready  about  three 
pounds  of  good  and  sweet  lard  in  a deep 
frying-pan;  let  this  be  getting  hot  while 
you  proceed  as  above.  Observe  carefully 
syhen  the  last  vapour  rises  from  the  lard, 
for  it  then  is  hot  enough  Now  hasten  to 
toss  the  flour  and  bait  together  from  end 
to  end  upon  the  napkin,  have  ready  a coarse 
cane  sieve,  throw  the  whole  into  it,  sift 
away  the  flour  quickly,  and  throw  the 
bait  into  the  hot  lard,  or  rather  shake  it 
in  by  degrees,  but  quickly,  or  part  will  be 
dressed  and  the  other  not,  moving  the  fry- 
ing-pan backwards  and  forwards  to  spread 
the  whole  and  prevent  the  fish  from  adher- 
ing, keeping  the  pan  upon  the  lire.  Having 
a wire  slice  or  ladle  ready  at  hand,  apply 
this  cautiously  among  the  fish,  .and  if  they 
sound  crisp  and  hard,  remove  them  quickly 
into  a cullender,  drain  one  minnte,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  line  salt,  toss  them  over  and 
serve  upon  a dish,  with  a napkin,  instanter. 
The  whole  process  should  not  take  more 
than  six  or  seven  minutes. 

WHITEBAIT,  WIN fER.— Select  sprats 
of  a large  size.  Shake  them  in  flour  to 
remove  the  scales,  then  egg  them  over 
with  a brush,  shake  them  iii  equal  quan- 
tities of  flour  and  bread  crumbs,  and 


fry  them  in  boiling  fat  for  three  minutes. 
Serve  them  on  a napkin,  perfectly  plain. 
Brown  bread  and  butter,  and  a lemon  cut 
into  wedges  should  be  placed  on  table  with 
them,  added  to  wiiich  a little  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt  is  all  that  should  be  taken  as  sauce 
to  tliem, 

W HI  TE  CAKE. — Take  of  dried  and  sifted 
flour,  of  fresh  butter,  and  of  finely  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  one  pound  each ; live  well-beaten 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  cut  small,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  each,  one  ounce  of 
carraway  seeds,  half  a grated  nutmeg,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  a little  rose  water; 
then  bent  the  butter  to  a cream,  and  add 
all  the  ingredients  to  it;  and  linally  mix 
in  one  tablespoonfiil  of  fresh  yeast;  let  the 
cake  rise  belbre  tlie  fire  for  half  an  hour. 
Bake  it  in  a buttered  tin.  Instantly  upon 
taking  it  out  of  the  oven,  with  a feather 
brush  the  top  all  over  with  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg,  and  tlien  sift  loaf  sugar  upon  it. 
Let  it  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to 
harden. 

1^3"  Flour,  Hb. ; butter,  lib. : sugar,  lib. ; 
eggs,  5 ; cream,  j pint ; candied  orange  and 
lemon-peel,  4ozs.  each ; carraway  seeds, 
loz, ; nutmeg,  J of  l ; brandy,  1 wineglass- 
ful;  rose-water,  sufficient;  yeast,  1 table- 
spoonful. 

WHITE  CUSTARDS. —Boil  a pint  of 
cream  with  a blade  of  mace,  let  it  simmer 
for  about  five  minutes,  then  take  it  off  the 
fire  and  add  three  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a complete  froth, 
put  them  into  the  cream,  set  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  stirring  con- 
stantly till  it  becomes  thick,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  add  a tablespoonful  of  orange-flower 
water.  Serve  in  custard  glasses. 

Cream,  1 pint;  mace,  1 blade;  sugar, 
30ZS. : eggs,  4 whites ; orange-flower  water, 
1 tahlespoonful. 

WHITE  PAINT.— A paint  which  will 
dry  in  about  four  hours,  and  leave  no  smell, 
may  be  compounded  as  follows ;— Take  a 
gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  two 
pounds  of  frankincense  ; let  them  simmer 
over  a clear  lire  till  dissolved,  then  strain 
and  bottle  the  mixture.  To  a quart  of  this, 
add  a gallon  of  bleached  linseed  oil,  shake 
these  well  together,  and  bottle  them  like- 
wise. Grind  any  quantity  of  white  lead 
very  tine  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  then 
add  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  last  mi.xture 
to  it,  till  it  is  lit  for  laying  on.  If  it  be- 
comes thick  in  working  it  must  be  thinned 
with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

WHITE  POT.— Mi.x  three  pints  of  milk, 
half  a pint  of  spring  water,  live  eggs  well 
beaten,  three  ounces  of  butter,  .a  French 
roll  sliced,  wliite  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the 
taste.  Bake  it  in  a bowl  two  hours  in  a 
quick  oven. 

WHll'E  PUDDINGS.— To  two  parts  of 
beef-suet  chopped,  add  one  part  of  oatmeal 
previously  toasted  before  the  fire;  boil  an 
onion  or  two,  and  chop  them  with  pepper 
and  salt;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  put 
the  ingredients  into  skins,  and  boil  them  for 
an  Iiour,  pricking  them  as  they  boil,  to 
prevent  their  bursting.  They  will  keep  for 
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some  time  in  bran  after  they  have  been 
allowed  to  become  cold.  Parboil  when 
wanted,  and  then  broil  them  on  a gridiron. 
The  quantity  of  suet  may  seem  dispropor- 
tioned  to  tile  oatmeal ; but  unless  there  are 
two -thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  the  puddings  will  be  dry  and  tasteless. 
They  require  to  be  highly  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  onions. 

WHITE  SAUCE  — Boil  a stick  of  celery 
and  a bunch  of  parsley,  in  a pint  of  milk, 
adding  wliite  pepper  and  a little  salt,  then 
put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  let 
it  melt,  add  to  it  an  onion  sliced  thin, 
dredge  in  Hour  until  it  is  a paste,  but  do  not 
let  it  brown.  Strain  the  milk,  and  add  it  by 
degrees  to  the  butter  and  Hour,  stirring  all 
the  time,  and  boiling  it  uutil  it  is  quite 
thick  and  smooth ; pass  it  through  a line 
sieve  or  tammy.  If  wanted  to  be  very  rich, 
let  it  cool  a little,  and  then  add  an  egg, 
previously  beaten,  and  mix  very  gradually, 
warm  it  over  the  lire,  stirring  it  well,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 

WHITE  SOUP.— Put  into  a clean  sauce- 
pan two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  the  crumb 
of  a two-penny  loaf,  with  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  some  tvhole  pepper,  two  or  three  cloves, 
an  onion  or  two  cut  across,  and  a little  salt ; 
let  it  boil  covered  till  it  is  quite  smooth;  take 
celery,  endive,  and  lettuce,  only  the  white 
part,  cut  them  into  pieces  not  too  small ; 
boil  them,  strain  the  soup  off  into  a clean 
stewpan ; put  in  the  herbs,  with  a good 
piece  of  butter  stirred  into  it  till  it  is  melted; 
then  let  it  boil  for  some  time  till  it  is  very 
smooth ; if  any  scum  arises,  take  it  off  very 
clean.  Soak  a small  French  roll,  nicely 
nisped,  in  some  of  the  soup,  and  send  it  to 
table. 

WHITE  SWELLUSIG.— Tins  is  a popular 
name  for  a peculiar  diseased  condition  of 
the  ligaments,  and  bones  of  the  knee-joint, 
causing  it  to  swell  and  assume  a white, 
shining,  inelastic  appearance— a form,  how- 
ever, it  only  assumes  in  tlie  early  stage  of 
the  disease.  White  swelling  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  serious  condition  of  scrofula,  in  wliich 
that  disease  puts  on  a local  character,  de- 
manding the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  has  little  chance  of  curing  it  but 
by  an  operation.— See  Scrofula, 

WH  ITE- W AS  II 1 NG.  — The  act  of 
cleansing  ceilings  and  walls  with  a solution 
of  lime  in  water,  to  which  a portion  of  size 
is  generally  added.  The  practice  of  white- 
washing apartments,  eminently  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  hence  it  is  an 
operation  which  should  be  performed  perio- 
dically, and  never  less  frequently  than  once 
a year.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  hot  or 
quick  lime  is  the  best  for  this  process,  and 
should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  alter 
it  is  slaked  ; lor  in  this  condition  it  is  more 
effective  in  destroying  vermin,  and  remov- 
ing infection. 

WHITE  WINE  WIIEY.-Puthalf  a pint 
of  new  milk  on  the  lire ; the  moment  it  boils 
up,  pour  in  as  mncli  sound  raisin  wine  as 
will  completely  turn  it,  and  make  it  look 
clear:  let  it  boil  up,  then  set  the  saucepan 
aside  till  the  curd  subsides,  and  do  not  stir 
it.  Pour  the  whey  off,  and  add  to  it  half  a 
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jiint  of  boiling  water,  and  a bit  of  white 
sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a whey  perlcctly 
clear  of  milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as  you 
choose  to  make  it. 

WHITING— A well-known  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  cod  tribe,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  a pound 
and  a half  in  weight.  It  abounds  on  all 
British  coasts,  and  comes  in  large  shoals 
towards  the  shore  in  January  and  February, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  It 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  haddock  by 
the  absence  of  the  barbule  on  the  chin,  and 
from  the  pollack  and  coal-llsh  by  having 
the  under-jaw  shorter  than  the  upper,  and 
the  tail  even  at  the  end. 

WHITING  BAKED.  — Open  the  fish 
only  so  much  as  will  permit  of  their  being 
emptied  and  perfectly  cleansed.  Wash  and 
wipe  them  dry,  then  fold  them  in  a soft 
cloth,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  awhile ; 
replace  the  roes,  and  put  the  Hsh  into  a 
baking-dish  of  suitable  size,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  wine,  a few  drops  of  chili 
vinegar,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
about  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  well  blended, 
with  a saltspoonful  of  Hour  for  each  lish. 
They  must  be  turned  round  with  the  heads 
and  tails  towards  each  other,  that  they  may 
lie  compactly  in  the  dish  ; and  the  backs 
should  be  placed  downwards,  that  the  sauce 
may  surround  the  thickest  part  of  the  Hesh. 
Lay  two  buttered  papers  over,  and  press 
them  down  upon  them  ; set  the  dish  into  a 
gentle  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  take  off 
the  papers,  and  send  the  lish  to  table  in 
their  sauce.  Fort  wine  is  always  used  for 
the  sauce;  a seasoning  of  chili  vinegar, 
cayenne,  and  pounded  mace,  is  added,  but 
sherry,  bucellas,  or  any  other  dry  wine  can 
be  used  instead.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
take  off  the  heads  of  the  lish  before  they 
are  dressed,  and  they  may  then  be  entirely 
emptied  wititout  being  opened.  When  pre- 
ferred so,  they  can  be  re-dished  for  table, 
and  the  sauce  poured  over  them.  The  dish 
in  whicli  they  are  baked  should  be  buttered 
before  they  are  laid  in. 

WHITING  BOILED.— Having  scraped, 
cleansed,  and  wiped  them,  lay  them  on  a 
tish-plate,  and  put  them  into  water  at  the 
point  of  boiling;  throw  in  a handful  of 
salt,  two  bay-leaves,  and  plenty  of  parsley, 
well  washed  and  tied  together;  let  tlie  lish 
just  simmer  from  live  to  ten  minutes,  and 
watch  them  closely,  that  they  may  not  be 
over-done.  Serve  parsley  and  butter  with 
them,  and  use,  in  making  it,  the  liquor  in 
which  the  whitings  have  been  boiled,  just 
simmered  from  live  to  ten  minutes. 

WHl  ITNG  BROILED.  -Clean  and  wash 
the  Hsh,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  rub  a 
little  vinegar  over  them,  winch  will  prevent 
the  skin  from  breaking.  Dredge  them  with 
Hour,  rub  a gridiron  witli  beef  suet,  and 
heat  it  previously  to  putting  on  the  lish. 
While  broiling,  turn  them  two  or  three 
times.  Serve  them  with  plain  melted  butter 
or  shrimp  sauce. 

WIUTTNG  DRIED. — Choose  them  of 
two  or  tliree  pounds  weight;  take  out  the 
gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove-  the 
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blood  from  the  back-bone;  wipe  them  dry, 
and  put  suiiie  salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes  ; 
lay  them  on  a board  fur  a night,  then  hang 
them  up  in  a dry  place,  and,  after  three  or 
lour  days,  they  will  be  lit  to  dress.  Skin 
and  rub  them  with  egg.  and  strew  crumbs 
of  bread  over  them  ; lay  them  before  the 
lire,  and  baste  with  butter  until  brown 
enough.  Serve  with  egg  sauce. 

AVllI  I'ING,  FILLliTS.— Empty  and  wash 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  skin  the  lish ; take 
oil'  the  llesh  on  both  sides  close  to  the 
bones,  passing  the  knife  from  the  tall  to 
the  head  ; divide  each  side  in  two,  trim  the 
fillets  into  good  shape,  and  fold  them  in  a 
cloth,  that  the  moisture  may  be  well  ab- 
sorbed from  them ; dip  them  into,  or  draw 
them  through,  some  beaten  egg,  then  dip 
them  into  fine  crumbs  mixed  with  a small 

ortion  of  flour,  and  fry  them  a fine  light 

rown  in  lard  or  clarified  butter ; drain 
them  well,  press  them  in  white  blotting- 
paper,  dish  them  one  over  the  other  in  a 
circle,  and  send  the  usual  sauce  to  table 
with  them.  The  fillets  may  also  be  broiled 
after  being  dipped  into  egg  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  then  into  crumbs  of  bread, 
next  into  clarified  butter,  and  a second 
time  into  the  bread  crumbs  (or,  to  shorten  | 
the  process,  a portion  of  clarified  butter 
may  be  mixed  with  the  egg  at  first),  and  [ 
served  with  good  melted  butter,  or  thick-  j 
ened  veal-gravy,  seasoned  with  cayenne,  i 
lemon-juice,  and  chopped  parsley.  Five  ' 
minutes  will  fry  the  fillets,  even  when  very  1 
large ; rather  more  time  vnll  be  required  to 
broil  them. 

WeimSTG  FRIED.— Clean,  skin,  and 
dry  them  thoroughly  in  a cloth,  fasten  their 
tails  to  their  mouths,  brush,  slightly,  beaten 
eggs  equally  over  them,  and  cover  them 
with  the  finest  bread  crumbs  mLxed  with  a 


the  fingers.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
whitlow  is  that,  unlike  other  suppurations, 
the  matter  forms  deep,  under  the  fascia 
and  muscles,  and  olteii  iu  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon  that  moves  the  fingers.  From 
this  cause,  the  unresisting  nature  of  the 
part,  and  tiie  difficnlly  ol  the  pus  or  matter 
reaching  the  surlace,  the  pain  is  very  jiro- 
tracted  and  intense,  attended  with  a dry 
I burning  heat,  and  pulsating  throbs  of  acute 
anguish.  As  these  symptoms,  with  great 
1 tenderness,  and  pain  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  continue  long  before  the  matter 
shows  on  the  surface,  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  after  having  poulticed  well  with 
I bran,  is  to  cover  the  extremity  or  tender 
i part  of  the  finger  with  a good  rubbing  of 
lunar  caustic,  and  renew  the  poultices ; 
repeating  the  caustic,  if  necessary,  till  the 
abscess  is  fit  to  open,  when  it  should  be 
lanced  freely,  encouraging  the  after-dis- 
charge by  hot  linseed- meal  poultices. 

AVIDGEON.  — A species  of  migratory 
birds,  bred  in  the  morasses  of  the  north, 
which  they  quit  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and,  as  they  advance  towards  the  end  of  their 
' southern  journey,  they  spread  themseives 
along  the  shores,  and  over  the  marshes  and 
lakes  iu  various  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are  easily 
domesticated  in  places  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water,  and  are  much  admired  for  their 
beauty  and  sprightliness.  The  female  is  of 
a sober  brown,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  paler.  Tne  young  of  both  sexes  are 
grey,  and  continue  so  till  February,  when 
the  plumage  of  the  male  begins  gradually  to 


little  flour;  fry  them  a clear  golden  brown 
fli  plenty  of  boiling  lard,  drain  and  dry 
them  well,  dish  them  on  a hot  napkin,  and 
serve  them  with  good  melted  butter,  or 
with  well-made  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 
A small  half-teaspoonlul  of  salt  should  be 
beaten  up  with  the  eggs  used  iu  preparing 
the  whitings  : two  will  be  sufficient  for  half 
a dozen  fish.  Fry  from  live  to  eight  minutes, 
according  to  their  size. 

WHITING,  TO  Cauve.  — Whiting  are 
usually  fried  and  curled.  They  should  be 
cut  m hall  down  the  back,  and  served.  The 
shoulder  part  is  the  best. 

W^illTLOW.  — Whitlows  are  very  painful, 
deep-seated  abscesses,  in  general  conttued 
to  the  fingers,  and  usually  the  lust  joints  of 


assume  its  rich  colourings ; but  after  the 
, month  of  July  the  feathers  become  dark  and 
grey,  so  that  he  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  his  mate. 

WIDGEON,  TO  Dress.— These  birds  are 
roasted  like  common  ducks,  but  without 
stuffing,  and  with  a rather  less  aliiiivanee  of 
time  for  cooking.  Before  carving,  the  knife 
i is  drawn  along  the  breast  in  the  situation  of 
I the  slices ; and  'upon  these  a lemon  is 
squeezed,  and  a little  c.iyenne  pepper  is 
sprinkled.  They  require  a made  gravy,  with 
port  wine. 

i WIDOW,  Eegae  Rights  axd  Respon  - 
SIBILITIES  OF. — A widow  is  entitled  abso- 
lutely to  one-third  of  thedectased  husband’s 
personal  estate,  which  will  pass  to  any 
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future  huabaud  she  may  marry;  and  the 
children  will  be  entitled  to  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  such  property,  or  which  (he 
widow,  ns  the  administratrix  of  the  hus- 
band, will  be  entitled  to  the  legal  interest 
as  trustee  for  her  children.  When  a 
husband  dies  intestate,  and  without  chil- 
dren, one- half  of  the  personal  property  goes 
to  the  widow.  A widow  is  always  entitled 
to  letters  of  administration  to  her  deceased 
husband’s  personal  effects,  which  will  give 
her  absolute  and  sole  control  over  the  same; 
but  when  she  has  possessed  herself  of  her 
deceased  husband’s  effects,  and  administered 
to  the  estate,  she  may  be  at  once  sued  for 
the  recovery  of  any  debt  due  from  the 
deceased. 

WIDOWS,  CnAHiTiES  FOB.— There  exist 
various  asylums  and  other  charities  lor 
the  relief  and  assistance  of  widows.  Some- 
times these  take  a parochial  form,  and  are 
specially  meant  for  the  widows  of  house- 
holders in  particular  parishes,  the  control 
thereof  being  vested  in  the  churchwardens. 
There  are  also  pension  charities  for  widows 
who  are  above  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty. 

WIFE,  Lfgal  Position  of. — A wifecan, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  made  liable  for 
her  husband’s  debts,  although  he  may  have 
gone  abroad,  but  all  his  available  property 
in  this  country  may  be  seized  to  discharge 
such  debts,  fhe  wife  of  a convicted  felon 
cannot  re- marry.  The  transporta  I ion  of  the 
hus'oand  will  not  justify  the  wifeiu  marrying 
again  during  his  lifetime,  thecouviotiou  aud 
sentence  of  the  husband  not  operating  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  A wife  is 
competent  aud  compellable  to  give  evidence 
for  or  against  her  husband  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, where  either  is  party  to  a suit ; 
but  in  any  crimiml  proceeding,  the  wife  is 
not  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evi- 
dence. A wife  may  make  a will  without 
her  husband’s  consent,  but  only  under  what 
is  called  a power  of  appointment,  that  is,  an 
authority  in  some  instrument  by  which  she 
IS  possessed  of  the  control  of  property  in 
her  own  right.— See  Husbanb  and  Wife. 

WIG. — An  article  made  to  represent  the 
natural  head  of  hair.  A very  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wigs,  of  late  years,  and  they  may 
now  be  obtained  in  close  resemblance  to  the 
natural  covering  of  the  head.  In  choosing 
a wig,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
c.ast  of  the  features,  complexion,  &c. 
Kespeot  should  also  be  had  to  age,  as  it 
would  be  a mnnitest  absurdity  for  a person 
bordering  on  three-score  and  ten,  to  wear  a 
head  of  hair  such  as  is  usually  displayed  in 
youth.  Dark-complexioned  persons  sliuuld 
also  wear  dark-coloured  wigs,  and  liglit- 
complexioned  persona  light  ones. 

WILD  DUCK  SHOO I'ING.— This  may 
be  considered  legitimate  sporting  as  soon  as 
the  young_ducks  take  wing,  which  occurs 
towards  the  middle  of  August,  until  which 
time  they  are  not  worth  shoohng,  for  edible 
purposes,  unless  they  be  the  produce  of 
a very  early  hatch.  To  ensure  good  sport, 
the  best  plan  is  to  walk  in  a very  deliberate 
manner  along  the  side  of  a brook  or  rivulet. 
If  it  be  not  too  deep,  the  chances  of  success 
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will  be  increased  by  walking  up  the  brook 
itself,  in  company  with  one  or  more  well- 
broken  water-siianiels,  which,  if  mute,  so 
much  the  better.  The  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridge, and  Martin  Mere,  in  I.ancashire, 
are  excellent  localities  for  wild  fowl  shooting. 

AVILD  FOA\^L. — These  include  birds  of 
the  goose  and  the  duck  species.  Wild  geese, 
when  on  the  wing,  may  be  distingiiislied  by 
always  forming  a figure  in  their  (light.  In 
their  winter  visits  to  us,  they  Iced  on  the 
coast,  andoften  enterinland  to  seek  for  such 
grasses  as  suit  them;  more  particularly 
they  are  fond  of  green  wheat.  The  wild 
duck  is  rather  smaller  than  the  tame  duck, 
but  its  plumage  is  nearly  the  same.  Tlie 
wild  mallard,  or  drake,  weighs  usually 
about  two  pounds  and  ahalf  or  three pouuds. 
The  bill  is  yellow  ; the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  are  ornamented  by  a deep  glossy 
green,  terminating  in  a white  ring.  The 
leniale  is  less  in  size,  and  not  distinguished 
by  any  splendour  in  the  colours  of  her 
plumage.  The  parent  birds  pair  in  the 
spring,  and  the  hens  incubate  in  some  slight 
shelter,  and  lay  from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs, 
which  they  ait  on  for  about  thirty  days. 

WILD  FOWL  SAUCE.-Simmer  a tea- 
cupful of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity  of 
good  gravy,  a little  shallot,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  for  ten  minutes  ; put  in 
a bit  dt  butter  and  flour,  give  it  all  one  boil, 
and  pour  it  over  the  birds. 

WILD  'FOWL,  TO  Dress.— Half-roast 
them;  when  they  come  to  table,  slice  the 
toast,  previously  prepared,  strew  on  pepper 
and  salt,  pour  on  a little  port  wine,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over;  put  some 
gravy  to  this,  set  the  plate  on  a lamp,  cut 
up  the  bird,  let  it  remain  over  the  lamp  till 
done,  turning  it. 

AVILL,  Directions  for  Making. — 
Every  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  is  his  own  master,  is 
qualiUed  to  make  a will.  Anything  may  be 
bequeathed  by  will  that  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  testator.  Although  there  is  no  peculiar 
form  of  will,  it  is  nevertheless  unwise  for  a 
person  to  make  one  without  professional 
assistance.  A person  may  sit  down  to 
make  his  will,  with  his  intentions  perfectly 
clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  di.spu.sal  of 
his  property,  but  which,  owing  to  the  merest 
literal  omission,  maybe  rendered  not  only 
obscure  iu  its  meaning,  but  even  capable  of 
being  totally  misinterpreted.  The  cost  of 
drawing  up  a will  is  but  small,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  begrudged  by  those 
who  wisit  to  be  assured  that  their  intentions 
may  be  strictly  carried  out.  A will  must  be 
in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  the 
end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  by  some 
other  person  in  his  presence  by  his  direction  ; 
and  such  signature  must  bemadeor  acknow- 
ledged by  the  testator,  iu  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  witne.sses  present  at  the  same 
time,  aud  such  witnes.^es  must  attest  and 
subscribe  the  will  iu  the  presence  of  the 
testator,  but  no  attestation  clause  is  now 
necessary.  The  rule  that  every  will  must 
be  signed  at  the  foot  or  fhe  cud  thereof, 
appears  to  be  a very  simple  one,  but 
numbers  of  wills  have  been  set  aside  on  the 
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ground  timt  IhU  rule  had  not  been  strictly 
coinplii'd  with.  No  disposition  or  direction 
loliowiug  tlie  signature,  or  below  It,  or 
inserte(i  alter  it  lias  been  made,  will  be 
operative;  and  all  alterations  and  inter- 
lineations in  the  body  ol  a will,  should  be 
signed  In  the  margin  with  the  initials  of  the 
testator,  or  noticed  in  the  attestation,  so  as 
to  show  that  they  were  made  beibre  the 
signing.  If  an  addition  is  necessary  after 
the  signing  and  attestation,  it  must  here- 
signed  and  re-attested.  An  attesting  wit- 
ness may  sign  the  will  for  the  testator  by  his 
direction,  and  where  a party  so  acting 
signed  his  own  name,  but  expressed  it  to 
be  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  the  will  was 
held  to  be  valid.  A testator  may  sign  by  a 
mark,  and  it  forms  no  objection  to  such  a 
mode  of  signature,  that  he  is  able  to  write 
his  name.  The  signature  must  be  made  or 
acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
If  it  has  been  alli.xed  in  their  absence,  it  is  a 
sufficient  acknowledgement,  if  the  testator 
produce  the  paper  to  them  as  his  will,  so 
that  they  can  see  that  it  is  signed.  Two 
attesting  witnesses  are  sufficient.  The 
signature  of  the  attesting  witnesses  must 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  testator, 
which  means  in  a place  where,  if  he  looked 
towards  it,  he  could  see  them  sign;  they 
need  not  be  in  the  same  room  or  house  with 
him;  if  he  can  see  them  in  the  act  of  signing 
through  a window,  it  is  sufficient.  If  they 
are  in  the  same  room  with  him,  but  in  such 
a position  as  to  make  it  physically  impos- 
sible that  he  see  them  sign,  it  is  insufficient. 
Every  person  should  execute  a will  as  soon  as 
he  is  in  the  possession,  however  small  it  may 
be  ; in  such  a juncture,  a properly  qualified 
lawyer  should  be  called  in,  your  intentions 
divulged  to  him,  and  he  will  give  proper 
expression  to  your  wishes.  Then,  when  tlie 
instrument  is  sent  home  to  you,  execute  and 
have  it  attested  as  previously  directed,  and 
all  will  be  well.  It  will  frequently  happen 
that  a testator  having  executed  his  will, 
desires  to  modify  its  provisions,  revoking 
former  gifts,  and  selecting  other  objects  of 
his  favour.  The  better  way  is  to  make  a 
new  will  altogether,  if  the  modifications  are 
numerous  or  complex.  Often,  however,  this 
may  be,  and  very  frequently  is  effected  by  a 
codicil,  which  is  a testamentary  paper,  ns 
its  name  implies,  of  a smaller  character 
than  a will.  It  must,  however,  be  signed 
and  attested  with  the  same  solemnities,  and 
when  executed,  will  be  read  together  with 
the  will  as  one  instrument.  AV'heu  a testa- 
tor, at  various  periods  of  his  life,  has  execu- 
ted several  testamentary  papers,  each  [lur- 
porting  to  be  the  last  will,  that  one  which 
was  executed  most  pro.ximately  to  his 
decease,  will  be  admitted  to  probate,  and 
acted  upon.  It  is,  therefore,  important  tliat 
a will  should  be  accurately  dated  with  the 
day,  month,  and  year  of  its  execution.  A 
testator  may,  however,  make  several  wills, 
each  disposing  of  different  property,  and 
tliey  will  all  stand  together  as  a single  will. 
If  a testaitor  wl\o  has  made  one  will,  e.xecute 
a paper  duly  attested,  expressly  revoking 
that  will  and  saying  no  more,  he  destroys  it 
as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  con- 


sumed iiy  lire;  and  should  he  make  no 
further  disposition  of  his  property,  he  will 
die  intestacu.  ilut  if  he  has  made  two  or 
more  wills,  and  revokes  the  last,  the  lust 
but  one  is  thereby  revived  exactly  as  it 
stood. 

WlhL,  Directions  for  Proving.— The 
will  of  every  deceased  person  is  to  be  proved 
in  that  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  he  siiail  have  died,  being  possessed  of 
Iiersonal  property  of  the  value  of  £5  ; but  if 
he  shall  have  died  possessed  of  personal 
property  within  more  than  one  jurisdiction, 
or  have  died  in  one  diocese,  leaving  personal 
estate  in  another,  the  will  must  be  proved 
in  the  prerogative  court  of  the  province 
within  which  the  several  jurisdictions  are 
situated.  Thus,  if  part  of  the  property 
should  be  in  Surrey,  within  the  diocese  ot 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  consistorial  court,  or  any  inferior 
court  in  his  diocese,  and  partly  in  Dondon, 
within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Eondon, 
the  will  is  not  to  be  proved  in  either  of  the 
courts  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  or 
London,  but  in  the  prerogative  court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Doctors’ 
Commons,  both  the  dioceses  of  Winchester 
and  London  being  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  But,  if  some  part  of  a testator’s 
personal  property  lie  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  another  part  in  the  province 
of  York,  the  will  must  be  proved  in  both 
provinces,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
prerogative  court  of  each  province ; for  if 
the  property  in  each  province  should  be 
entirely  within  one  jurisdiction,  the  probate 
in  each  case  must  be  taken  out  in  the  court 
to  which  the  jurisdiction  belongs.  An 
executor  should  have  a general  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  in  order,  that  if  he  do  not 
at  once  satisfy  himself  of  the  court  in  which 
the  will  is  proved,  he  may  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  when  it  occurs,  and  know  whom  to 
consult  upon  the  point,  and  likewise  be  able 
to  collect  the  information  necessary  for 
forming  a correct  opinion.  If,  however, 
after  obtaining  the  best  advice  within  hio 
reach,  the  executor  should  still  entertain  a 
doubt  whether  the  will  should  be  proved  in 
the  prerogative  court,  or  any  inferior  court, 
he  should  decide  in  favour  of  a probate  from 
the  prerogative  court.  For  even  if  the 
deceased  had  not  property  in  several  inferior 
jurisdictions,  a probate  from  the  prerogative 
court  is  not  void,  but  only  liable  to  be  made 
so ; while  a probate  taken  out  improperly  in 
an  inlerior  court  is  absolutely  void.  What 
sort  of  things,  being  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  shall  be  accounted  " notable  goods,” 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  with  respect  to  probate,  is  a 
question  of  much  nicety.  Household  furni- 
ture, and  all  other  articles  in  and  about  a 
dvvellinghouse,  warehouse,  or  manufactory ; 
stock  ill  trade,  and  cash,  are  property  in  the 
place  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
testator’s  dealli.  A policy  of  insurance  or  a 
debt  on  bond  is  property  where  the  policy 
or  bond  happens  to  be  deposited.  A debt  or 
mortgage  is  property  where  the  mortgage 
deed  is  situated.  Simple  contract  debts 
(among  which  are  included  bills  of  exchange 
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Kiid  cash  at  a banker's)  are  property  where 
the  debtors  reside.  Jiidsiments,  statutes, 
recosnizanoes,  are  property  wliere  tliey  liave 
been  given  orackiiowledged.  Leases  lor  years 
are  property  wliere  llio  land  is,  and  not  where 
the  lease  happens  to  be.  Shares  in  canals  and 
railways  running  through  several  dioceses, 
are  property  in  the  diocese  where  the  ollice 
stands  tor  transi'erring  the  shares  and  paying 
the  dividends.  It'  the  deceased  shali  have 
died  on  a journey,  the  property  about  him, 
if  his  death  shall  have  happened  \yithin  the 
jurisdiction  of  a dilferent  court  from  that 
which  possesses  authority  over  the  place 
where  all  the  rest  of  his  goods  are,  will  not 
render  it  necessary  to  take  out  probate  in 
the  prerogative  court,  as  it  would  have  done 
in  any  other  case  than  that  of  his  dying  on 
a journey.  Having  collected  full  information 
of  the  e.xtent  and  value  of  the  deceased’s 
personal  property,  and  decided  on  the  court 
m which  application  for  probate  is  to  be 
made,  the  e.xeoutor’s  next  step  is  to  apply 
to  a proctor  of  the  court,  if  the  w'ill  is  to  be 
proved  in  either  of  the  prerogative  courts,  or 
to  the  reiristrar  or  deputy  registrar,  or  other 
acting  oflicer,  if  it  be  in  any  of  the  inferior 
courts,  and  if  the  executor  live  near  it ; but 
if  he  live  at  a distance,  he  may  do  the 
business  through  the  medium  of  the  nearest 
surrogate  of  the  court.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  executor  should  previously  make 
himself  acquainted  with  alt  the  forms  of 
proceeding  in  the  court,  wdth  respect  to 
granting  the  probate.  But  he  should  take 
especial  care  to  have  his  stamped  probate 
delivered  to  him  within  a tew  weeks  from 
the  date  of  his  affidavit.  He  is  required  to 
swear  to  the  gross  value  of  the  personal 
estate  without  any  deduction  for  debts ; and 
in  the  estimate,  he  must  not  fail  to  include 
the  following  descriptions  of  property 
Leasehold  estates  for  years,  or  leaseholds 
for  lives,  if  they  should  be  applicable  by  law 
as  personal  estate;  or  copyholds,  if  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor  they  descend  to  the 
executor,  and  are  assets  in  his  hands.  In 
the  case  of  a partnership,  the  executor  is  not 
to  include  the  whole  gross  amount  of  the 
testator’s  share  of  the  partnership  property, 
but  must  obtain  from  the  surviving  partners 
a balance-  sheet  exhibiting  both  the  property 
and  the  liabilities  of  the  firm;  and  the  sum  to 
be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  testator’s 
property  will  be  his  share  of  the  net  balance 
only.  Articles  which  fall  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  fixtures,  if  attached  to  real  estate, 
whether  house  or  land,  are  commonly 
accounted  as  part  of  the  real  estate,  and 
therefore  to  be  excluded  from  the  estimate. 
The  executor’s  right  to  such  articles  will,  in 
some  measure,  depend  on  the  question 
whetlier  his  testator  was  the  tenant  in  fee, 
or  the  tenant  for  life  only  in  the  real  estate. 
Property  of  which  the  testator  was  only  a 
trustee,  must,  of  course,  be  left  out,  unless 
such  property  shall  have  been  so  mixed  up 
with  the  testator’s  own  estate,  that  no  par- 
ticular part  can  be  said  to  be  the  trust  fund. 
In  this  case  no  deduction  of  the  trust  money 
must  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  the 
deceased  being  merely  a debtor  to  the  object 
of  the  trust ; but  a proportionate  return  of 
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duty  may  be  claimed  when  the  trust  debt 
shall  have  been  paid.  Where  the  trustliind 
has  been  keptseparate,  and  it  is  oonseqiieiitly 
left  out  of  the  estimate  as  above  directed, 
the  executor  will  obtain  a transfer  of  it  by 
making  an  affidavit  of  the  lacts.  ICvery 
executor  is  bound  to  exhibit,  when  called 
on,  a full  and  perfect  inventory  and  valuation 
of  the  testator’s  effects,  iu  the  court  in 
which  the  probate  is  granted;  and  though 
he  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  the 
executor  should  not  neglect  to  make  such 
au  inventory,  and  preserve  it,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  answer  any  call  upon  him 
for  an  account  iu  whichever  court  it  may  be 
made.  The  property  is  to  be  valued  at  the 
time  of  taking  out  the  probate;  and  all  rents, 
interest,  aud  dividends  accrued  between 
the  death  of  the  testator  and  that  time, 
must  be  included  iu  the  estimate.  — See 
E.xf.cutor.  PnonATii,  &c. 

WILLOW  THEE.  — The  cultivation  of 
willows  for  useful  purposes,  is  on  the 
whole  profitable,  and  the  growth  of  rods 
particularly  so;  the  returns  are  certainly 
quicker  than  those  derivable  from  any 
other  wood,  and,  proportioning  them  with 
the  management  aud  demand,  seem  at 
least  equal  in  amount.  The  ground  moat 
suited  to  the  formation  of  osier  beds,  as 
they  are  called,  is  fouud  on  the  margins  of 
streams  ; it  should  be  of  considerable  depth, 
and  partake  largely  of  a loamy  character. 
Gravelly  beds  or  banks  entirely  of  au  argil- 
laceous nature  are  not  fitting.  The  land 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  more 
than  au  occasional  submersion ; for  though 
all  willows  thrive  in  damp  soils,  few  of  them 
are  naturally  bog,  or  even  marsh  plants, 
and  never  succeed  when  frequently  satu- 
rated. The  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
confined  to  a deep  summer  trenching,  to 
destroy  weeds  and  pulverise  it.  As  it  is 
usual  to  plant  only  cuttings,  this  operation 
had  better  be  deferred  ' till  spring,  when 
pieces  of  about  two  leet  in  length,  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  strongest  recently 
cut  rods,  may  be  thrust  into  the  ground  for 
about  half  their  length  at  distances  of 
about  a yard  from  each  other;  their  subse- 
quent management  through  the  summer 
being  merely  an  occasional  hoeing  to  remove 
weeds,  though  at  the  beginning  it  will  be 
well  to  look  over  them  and  replace  any  that 
have  failed.  The  produce  of  the  first  year 
will,  of  course,  be  small,  but  the  rods  must 
be  cut  to  within  three  joints  or  buds  of 
their  origin.  The  most  proper  time  for 
cutting,  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
because  the  remaining  buds  have  then  time 
to  consolidate,  and  are  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  winter;  and  though  lor  con- 
venience the  rods  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
stand  all  the  w'inter,  it  may  be  observed  the 
shoots  that  have  been  cut  over  in  autumn, 
always  break  in  the  succeeding  spring  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  With  regard  to  the 
planting  of  wiilows,  nothing  can  be  more 
easy.  They  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  by  cutting  iu  the  manner  before 
described  for  osiers.  Their  alter- manage- 
ment must  of  course  depend  upon  the  uses 
they  are  destined  for.  The  very  common 
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mode  of  pollurding  them  is  objectionable 
on  several  accounts;  they  are  then  spoiled 
either  lor  timber  or  poles;  the  crowd  of 
small  stuff  which  rises  on  the  head  after 
each  cnttiiijr  siillocates  one  the  other,  and 
the  trunk  is  rendered  of  little  value  by  its 
being  foreshortened.  It  must  be  decidedly 
more  prolltablc,  either. to  cut  them  over 
near  the  ground,  as  is  practised  with  shoots 
of  ash.  chestnut,  and  other  coppice  wood ; 
the  subsequent  shoots  to  be  thinned  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  shoot  and  the 
space  liiey  are  allowed  to  occupy,  or  at  once 
to  let  them  run  up  into  perfect  trees,  taking 
only  such  lateral  branches  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  repairs,  &c.,  before  the  principal 
growths  have  attained  a marketable  size. 

WILSON’S  LOAN  FUND. -This  fund  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  young  begin- 
ners in  trade  in  the  City  of  London;  and 
sums  of  not  less  than  iilOO  are  lent.  The 
“borrower  must  Iiave  been  in  business  one 
year,  must  be  able  to  pay  all  he  owes,  and 
find  three  or  four  sureties  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  each  of  these  sureties 
having  to  furnish  relerenoss  of  their  re- 
spectability.—See  Loan. 

WILTSHIRE  l^UDDING.  — Mix  with 
three  well  beaten  eggs  a pint  of  milk,  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  a thick  batter, 
and  a little  salt;  beat  for  some  minutes, 
stir  in  gently  a large  teacupful  of  picked 
red  currants  and  half  the  quantity  of  fresh 
raspberries,  boil  it  in  a cloth  for  two  hours, 
turn  it  out  upon  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served 
in.  Cut  it  into  slices  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  but  do  not  separate  them ; 
put  between  each  a thin  slice  of  butter  and 
some  brown  sugar,  and  serve  it  hot,  with 
pudding  sauce  in  a sauce  tureen.  It  is  very 
good  without  the  raspberries. 

W INCH.— In  angling,  an  apparatus  almost 
indispensable  to  anglers  on  every  occasion. 
In  very  fine  fishing  for  dace,  roach,  &o,,  it 
is  sometimes  dispensed  with.  But  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  angler  can  never  ensure  him- 
self against  hooking  a fish  of  which  he  did 
not  meditate  the  capture,  and  which,  without 
a winch,  he  has  no  means  of  taking.  As 


under  such  circumstances,  the  non-expec- 
tanco  of  such  a visitor  would  heighten  the 


pleasure  of  his  appearance,  so  the  disap- 
pointmeiit  would  he  doubly  mortifying  if, 
instead  of  being  a gainer,  the  angler  found 
hiniself  minus  hook,  hue,  and  perhaps  lioat. 
It  is  wise,  Iherefore  to  be  always  provided 
with  a winch  and  a running  line,  so  that 
the  disappointments  alluded  to  may  be 
avoided. 

AVINDOW. — In  the  construction  of  win- 
dows several  improvements  have  taken 
place  of  lute  years.  A kind  of  window  wliich 
may  be  readily  cleaned,  and  is  not  likely  to 
cause  accidents,  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


In  appearance,  the  sashes  resemble  those  of 
the  common  window,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  sash  may  be  moved  up  and  down  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  outside  of  the  sash 
may  also  be  turned  into  the  room,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  painted,  glazed,  or  cleaned, 
by  a person  standing  within  the  room, 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  slips  | 
or  headings.  The  frame  of  the  window  is 
fitted  with  grooves,  weights,  and  pulleys, 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  fillets  on  the  sash 
are  not  made  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
sash  frame,  but  fastened  to  it  by  pivots, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sash ; upon  these 
pivots  the  sash  revolves  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  enable  the  outside  to  be  reached 
without  disturbing  the  fillets  or  grooves. 
When  the  sash  is  placed  vertically,  as  the 
lower  one  in  the  figure,  a spring  catch  on 
each  side,  shoots  into  and  takes  hold  of 
the  sliding  fillets,  so  that  in  this  case  the 
sash  slides  up  or  down  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  can  be  immediately  released  and  turned 
inside  out  by  pushing  back  the  springs, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  sash 
inwards. 

WINDOW  GARDENING —In  consider- 
ing the  culture  and  treatment  of  p'ants 
adapted  for  windows,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  sort  of  plants  most  suitable  will,  in 
a great  measure  depend  on  the  aspect  and 
even  the  form  of  the  window ; also  its 
liability  to,  or  exemption  from  exposure  to 
chilling  draughts  of  air,  and  likewise  on  the 
possession  or  non- possession  of  a piece  of 
ground,  to  which  the  florist  can  transfer  his 
potted  plants  from  the  window  when  he 
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pleases,  so  as  to  ensure  continued  successions 
witliin  doors.  Any  one  who  has  a parlour 
or  drawing-room  witli  a bow  window  on  the 
south  side  ol'  I tie  liouse,  is  almost  in  tlie 
favourable  position  of  a person  who  luis  a 
green-house;  lie  can  regulate  tlie  temperature 
of  the  room;  and  as  liis  window  admits  the 
rays  of  tlie  sun,  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  night,  and  yet  can  be  shaded  by  a blind 
at  will,  lie  can  cultivate  a great  variety  ol  ten- 
der green  - house  plants  without  any  diffloulty. 
Among  the  plants  suitable  for  windows  ore 
some  of  the  bulbous  order,  which  blow  early, 
and  are  easily  cultivated,  such  as  the  snow- 
drop, spring-crocus,  early  tulip,  liyacinth, 
jonquil,  ami  narcissus.  These,  alter  flower- 
ing, should  make  way  for  others.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  how’ever,  that  the  odours  of 
flowers  are  very  injurious  to  health,  if  the 
plants  are  confined  with  us  in  closed  rooms. 
During  the  night,  plants  generally  give  out 
a gas,  which  is  especially  liurtful  to  human 
beings  in  a sleeping  apartment  of  which  the 
door  and  wdiidow  are  closed.  The  eflluvium, 
also,  which  sometimes  arises  from  our 
bodies  during  sleep,  has  an  unhealthy  efiect 
on  the  plants,  besides  the  injury  they  sutler 
from  having  light  altogether  kept  out  at 
night  by  a shutter  or  window-curtain.  In 
this  unnatural  state,  plants  cannot  thrive; 
therefore,  if  they  are  to  have  places  in  bed- 
rooms, they  should  only  have  outside  ones, 
which  will  suit  them  well  in  mild  weather. 
Indeed,  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  found  that, 
for  window-culture,  plants  in  moderate 
weather  will  thrive  better  on  the  outer  than 
the  inner  ledge  of  the  window,  or  on  a stage 
within  a room  during  the  night,  when  air, 
light,  and  moisture,  will  be  as  necessary  to 
them  as  in  the  day-time.  The  plants  to 
replace  bulbs,  may  consist  of  the  double 
primrose,  hepatica.  anemone,  ranunculus, 
tuberose,  and  candytutt.  The  last-named 
plants  should  be  removed  to  outside  quarters 
when  they  cease  to  please  the  eye  or  regale 
the  senses,  and  give  plaee  to  the  more 
valued  geraniums,  fuchsias,  perpetual  roses, 
and  sweet-scented  myrtle,  which  will  blow 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  These  plants 
need  not  be  displaced  at  any  time  from  the 
window — except  to  receive  genial  showers 
out  of  doors— as  they  are  always  ornamental 
and  never  lose  their  foliage : if,  however, 
there  be  a convenient  place  for  them  outside 
the  house,  their  temporary  removal  there 
will  invigorate  them,  unless  in  cold  weather, 
and  their  place  can  be  advantageously 
occupied  by  other  plants.  Carnations, 
picotees.  ten- week  stocks,  double  w'all- flower, 
and  Chinese  rose,  are  desirable  summer 
plants  and  may  be  surrounded  by  the  au- 
tumn-blowing campanula,  petunia,  verbena, 
calceolaria,  and  Chinese  chrysanihemum. 
The  cultivation  of  window  plants  must 
be  guided  altogether  by  a person’s  extent 
of  space  within  and  without:  if  he  cannot 
shilt  his  plants,  when  out  of  blooming, 
he  must  be  content  to  keep  such  plants 
as  the  fuchsia  or  the  geranium  and  those  roses 
wh'ch  preserve  theirbloom  longest  aud  afford 
the  greatest  ornament.  In  cottages,  how- 
ever, above  the  lowest  order,  there  are 
usually  windows  enough  to  accommodate 
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all  the  kinds  of  plants  before  named,  so  ns 
to  keep  up  continued  successions,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  bulbous  sorts  will  want  no 
put  nor  need  any  care;  when  their  season 
has  passed,  they  may  make  room  for  others. 
Even  a window  on  a north  side  of  a lattice 
will  serve  at  all  times  for  saxifrage,  the 
musk  plant,  winter  phloy,  purple  cytisus, 
and  hoiiuds’-tongue,  A north  witidnw,  also, 
will  be  useful  in  summer  to  preserve  the 
bloom  of  the  fender  plants  longer  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  e.xposed  to 
the  stimulating  effects  of  the  sun.  In  no 
circumstances  of  aspect,  then,  is  a person 
debarred  from  cultivating  window  plants; 
in  any  point  of  the  compass  there  will  be 
either  sun  or  light  sufficient  for  some  sorts 
of  beautiful  and  interesting  flowers  ; and 
there  is  no  inonth  in  the  year  in  which  sweet 
flowers  or  ^een  foliage  may  not  gladden 
the  eyes  of  any  person  who  has  the  command 
of  a window.  Some  instructions  are  neces- 
sary as  to  the  soil  that  should  be  provided 
for  plants,  and  the  mode  of  potting  them. 
Plants  cannot  be  cultivated  in  pots  with 
complete  success  unless  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  put  is  suitable  to  their  nature,  and 
contains  a considerable  proportion  of  nou- 
rishment, as  the  quantity  of  mould  in  a pot 
is  necessarily  very  small,  and  the  plant  in  it 
cannot  extend  its  roots  in  search  of  food  as 
it  does  in  open  ground  culture.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  plant  should  have 
the  proper  kind  of  soil,  but  also  that  this  be 
duly  prepared  before  it  is  used,  by  repeatedly 
turning  it,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  tho- 
roughly and  frequently  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  separate  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed perfectly  blended  together.  This  work 
should  be  done  in  some  place  where  the 
mould  will  not  be  exposed  to  heavy 
rains.  The  seasons  for  doing  this  are  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  months. 
Summer  is  not  the  proper  period  for  this 
operation,  because  the  heat  of  the  season 
would  dissipate  some  of  the  moat  active 
properties  of  the  compost.  A soil  suitable 
for  pot  plants  generally  is  a good  sound 
loam  or  garden  mould,  completely  rotted 
manure,  leaf  mould  or  leaf  earth,  silver  sand 
or  drift  sand  blended  together;  for  some 
plants,  the  pink  tribe  especially,  old  mortar 
rubbish  : and  for  other  plants,  ns  heaths,  or 
peat  earth.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered, 
boih  in  order  and  importance,  is  the  potting 
of  plants.  If  the  plant  requires  to  be  re- 
potted, the  mould  in  the  pot  in  wliich  the 
plant  is,  must  be  in  a dry  state,  and  therefore 
can  be  very  easily  removed.  Give  the  pot 
two  or  three  smart  blows  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  on  every  side,  to  loosen  the  earth 
Ifom  the  inside;  then  spread  out  your  fin- 
gers around  the  stem  of  I he  plant,  turn  the 
pot  bottom  upwards,  and  the  plant,  with 
the  roots  and  mould  undisturbed,  will  fall 
into  your  hand.  Previous  to  doing  this, 
however,  the  pot  into  which  the  plant  is 
about  to  be  transferred  should  be  prepared, 
quite  clean,  and  otherwise  ready  ; its  drain- 
age should  not  only  be  perfect  when  the 
plant  is  moved  into  it,  but  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  continue  as  long  as  possible, 
for  the  plant  will  speedily  sustain  injury 
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when  the  dniinaKe  becomes  obstructed;  and 
if  tills  be  not  attended  to,  the  plant  will  be 
seriously  damaiied,  it  not  ultimately  de- 
stroyed. The  best  plan  ot  drainage  is  tormed 
of  two  pieces  of  tile,  with  the  edge  of  each 
piece  straight  on  one  side ; these  two  straight 
edges  should  be  placed  in  contact  over  the 
middle  of  ihe  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot; 
immediately  over  these  pieces  of  tile,  where 
they  meet,  there  should  be  placed  an  under 
oyster-shell  with  the  hoilow  side  down- 
wards ; around  and  over  these  sbouid  be 
put  bits  of  broken  potsherds,  the  larger 
pieces  below,  and  the  smaller  above;  over 
these,  some  broken  and  partially  rotted 
pieces  of  wood,  such  as  may  be  louiid  at  the 
bottom  of  an  old  wood-stack;  over  these 
some  broken  dried  leaves,  or  rough  fibrous 
peat;  next  to  this  the  coarsest  mould,  then  a 
little  of  the  finer  mould.  ThisAvill  fill  up  a 
third  part  of  the  pot.  'When  tlie  plant  is 
being  re-potted,  the  roots,  if  they  be  found 
matted  round  the  ball  of  earth,  should  be 
carefully  drawn  out  by  a smooth  pointed 
stick,  and  freely  cut  back  up  to  the  larger 
roots,  taking  care  not  to  injure  them.  ] 
If  the  ball  of  mould  be  hard,  it  should 
be  loosened  by  cautiously  pressing  it  be- 
tween the  lingers  and  the  thumb.  These 
roots  mi  be  placed  regularly  in  -the 
pot,  and  .lie  prepared  mould  strewed  in 
amongst  them,  and  pushed  down  gently 
where  it  may  be  necessary  with  the  stick, 
the  sides  of  the  pot  being  occasionally 
patted  to  get  the  soil  more  completely  among 
the  roots  and  the  loosened  ball  of  earth. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  plant 
perfectly  upright,  and  the  stem  exactly  in 
the  middle.  The  plant  should  be  put  at  the 
same  depth  in  the  new  pot  as  it  was  in  the 
former  one.  If  the  roots  be  perfectly  co- 
vered after  the  settling  of  the  mould  in  the 
pot,  the  plant  is  sufficiently  deep.  Having 
thus  filled  up  with  mould,  press  it  down 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  with  mode- 
rate firmness,  then  moisten  the  mould  tho- 
roughly and  gradually  through  the  fine  rose 
of  a water-pot^  with  some  rain-water  raised 
a little  above  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, either  by  exposing  it  for  some  time 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  mixing  a little 
hot  water  with  the  cold.  This  finishes 
the  potting.  The  plant  should  now  be  put 
in  a sheltered  situation,  where  it  will  be 
safe  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
until  it  has  recovered  the  ell'ects  of  the 
operation.  The  plant  may  now  be  left 
out  of  doors,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and 
not  windy,  or  put  under  slielter  where 
the  air  circulates  freely  until  the  leaves 
become  perfectly  dry.  Whether  the  washing 
be  given  or  not  to  the  plants,  tliey  must  be 
examined  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
window,  to  see  where  it  requires  pruning  or 
disbudding,  to  regulate  its  growth,  and  clear 
it  from  insects.  In  pruning,  remove  those 
buds  which  are  growing  where  shoots 
are  not  wanted;  cut  away  the  w’orst  placed 
branches  where  they  are  crowded  or 
crossing  each  other;  cut  back  or  shorten 
such  shoots  as  aie  disproportionately  strong 
to  those  growing  at  the  same  Joint  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  branch,  so  that  the  two 


shoots  may  be  brought  to  an  equal  growth. 
In  shortening  llie  branoli.  the  situation  of 
the  buds  must  be  considered  just  below 
where  the  cut  is  to  be  made  ; this  should  be 
so  made,  that  when  the  buds  grow  to 
branches,  they  will  lill  up  various  spaces, 
and  thus  perlect  the  form  of  the  plant.  An 
examination  of  the  leaves  must  then  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  are  any  green  flies 
upon  them.  If  only  a few  of  the  leaves  are 
affected  by  them,  the  flies  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  but  when  they  exist  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  plant  must  be  fumigated  with 
tobacco  smoke.  This  should  be  repeated 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days,  the  foliage  being  washed  each  time, 
in  the  way  before  described,  on  the  day 
after  fumigation.  Or,  the  branches  affected 
by  the  flies,  may  be  dipped  in  strong 
tobacco  water,  instead  of  fumigating  the 
plants.  In  course  of  time,  the  cultivator  of 
window  flowers  will  be  repaid  for  his  care 
by  a beautiful  array  of  geraniums,  Chinese 
roses,  ten-week  stocks,  wall-flowers,  helio- 
' tropes,  carnations,  pinks,  and  mignonette. 
Of  the  last-named  plant,  there  is  a superior 
variety,  which,  being  longer  lived,  and  more 
strongly  scented  than  the  common  sort,  is 
especially  desirable  for  the  window  stand. 
Huchsias  and  geraniums  continue  sometimes 
so  long  in  flower,  that  they  should  have  the 
first  claim  to  standing  room  in  any  house 
where  growing  flowers  are  kept.  In  summer, 
fuchsias  should  be  transferred  to  the  out- 
side of  the  window-sill  or  to  a balcony, 
where  they  will  continue  to  bloom  until  the 
frost  nips  them ; and  in  order  that  they 
may  not  sufl'er  from  lack  of  moisture,  the 
strong  healthy  plants  should  be  potted  in 
six- inch  pots  in  a light  rich  soil,  and  these 
puts  dropped  into  otbersjust  large  enough  to 
admit  the  space  of  about  half  an  iucli  all 
round,  the  inserted  pot  standing  in  moss  or 
leaf-mould,  until  its  rim  is  on  a level  with, 
that  of  the  pot  containing  it.  By  this  con- 
trivance, the  hottest  sun  will  be  unable  to 
scorch  the  roots  of  the  plants ; they  will 
retain  moisture  longer,  and  will  flourish 
more  luxuriantly.  All  hardy  woody  window 
plants  should  be  kept  in  due  form  and  vigour 
by  stopping  the  buds,  rather  than  by 
pruning  after  shoots  have  struck  out,  as  the 
strength  of  the  plant  will  be  better  pre- 
served by  the  nippiug  of  vegetation  in  its 
first  stage,  than  by  allowing  it  to  grow  at 
all.  Watering  should  be  carefully  attended 
to.  When  plants  are  watered  from  a 
watering-pot,  a sufficiency  of  water  should 
be  given  to  soak  the  roots  completely.  In 
the  case  of  newly-potted  plants,  however,  a 
second  supply  of  water  should  be  withheld 
until  the  first  has  been  thoroughly  absorbed ; 
for  the  roots  of  plants  not  yet  esta- 
blished are  able  to  imbibe  moisture  in  but  a 
trifling  degree,  therefore,  the  moisture  not 
taken  up  by  the  plants,  would  harden  the 
soil  into  a dry  crust.  Whenever  the  soil  is 
in  such  a condition,  it  should  be  loosened 
with  a convenient  instrument,  and  a supply 
of  suitable  mould  should  be  always  ready  to 
top  dress  the  sinking  earth  in  a pot,  in  order 
that  fresh  nourishment  should  be  ttltered 
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down  to  the  roota,  in  place  of  that  whioli 
they  have  consumed.  Carnations,  and  all 
their  tribe  should  be  carefully  treated  as  to 
striking,  tlie  petals  being  supported  either 
by  tying  the  llower-stems  to  a stake,  or  by 
supporting  tliem  witli  slip  cards  fixed 
beuealli  tlieni,  and  fastened  to  tlie  stake  by 
worsted  or  strips  of  bass  matting.  These 


Fig.  1. 


cards  will  keep  the  Howers  in  a safe  position 
while  in  bloom.  August  is  tlie  best  month 
for  dividing  roots  or  taking  off  slips,  in 
order  to  obtain  new  plants,  and  also  for 
shifting  the  old  plants  into  new  pots,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  shade  until  the  roots 
have  struck.  Pots  about  seven  inches  deep, 
six  inches  wide  at  top,  and  four  at  bottom, 
are  the  most  convenient  in  size  for  the 
plants  that  are  to  blow  in  the  following 
spring.  Offsets  may  be  grouped  into 
smaller  pots  until  they  take  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  separate  pots.  As  a 
general  rule,  do  not  re-pot  any  plants  when 
they  are  budding  or  in  bloom,  as  the 
shifting  checks  their  progress  and  deranges 
their  health.  In  order  to  afford  suflicient 
space  for  potted  plants,  where  the  cul- 
tivator is  limited  to  the  breadth  of  a 
window  sill  without,  or  within  the  glazed 
sash,  a moveable  platform  of  bars  for  the 


Fig.  2. 

outside  is  to  be  recommended.  This  struc- 
ture is  composed  of  iron  bars  one  inch  thick 
and  one  incli  in  width,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
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inches  long,  with  holes  for  screwing  the  li  ame 
to  the  window  sill ; also  barsof  thin  iron  ; and 
a curved  bar  of  wood  into  which  the  wire 
is  inserted;  the  whole  finished  oil'  by  a 
wire  tence.  This  may  be  constructed  of 
wood  or  iron,  screwed  into  ttie  sill,  and 
painted  green.  Green-coloured  pots  are 
more  appropriate  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  red  ones.  Covering  the  surface  mould 
in  the  pot  with  loose  and  moist  moss,  is 
both  tastefui  and  beneficial  to  the  plant,  by 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
tfom  theearth  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and 
fed.  The  ordinary  mode  of  window- garden- 
ing IS  illustrated  \nflgy  l and  2.  'i’he  Belgian 
window  garden  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  this  kind  of  culture.  It  is  within 
reach  of  all,  and  will  be  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  the  annexed  engraving.  In  jig.  3 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sill'of  the  window 
is  extended  in  breadth  beyond  thefaceof  the 
wall  of  the  house  by  brackets  ; two  or  more 
shelves  are  placed  across  the  window,  whicii 


Fig.  3. 


with  the  sill,  are  covered  with  plants  id 
pots.  A roof  of  glass  is  hinged  to  the 
window-frame  at  any  convenient  height. 
These  sloping  roofs  tall  down  upon  a stone 
or  wooden  front,  either  solid  or  filled  with 
glass,  and  are  opened  and  shut  for  ventila- 
tion by  raising  up  the  bottom  part  of  the 
roof,  and  securing  it  at  any  point  of  eleva- 
tion desired,  by  a curved  handle.  The  plants 
are  watered  and  arranged  from  the  room 
within,  as  the  windows  are  hung  on  hinges 
in  two  parts,  and  do  not  generally  move  up 
and  down  as  in  England.  In  cases  where 
the  sloping  roof  e.xteuds  to  the  top  of  the 
window,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  win- 
dow being  thrown  open,  the  owner  can 
enjoy  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  plants, 
while  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  dust, 
heat,  and  dry  air  of  the  room,  and  with  the 
large  squares  of  glass  used,  they  lose  little 
of  their  effect,  even  when  the  window  is 
shut  altogether.  Fig.  4 is  another  example 
of  the  same  kind  of  window  garden,  placed 
opposite  the  centre  window  of  a drawing 
room,  and  extending  considerably  beyond 
the  breadth  of  the  window  on  both  sides. 
It  is  supported  on  highly  ornamental 
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nietallio  bnicketa,  and  the  bottom  part  in 
wliicli  tlie  putfl  are  get  or  plautg  planted  in, 


Fig.  4. 

is  of  stone,  slate,  cast  iron,  or  wood.  It 
should  rise  to  the  level  of  the  window-sill, 
but  no  higlier;  indeed,  a few  iuches  lower 
would  be  no  disadvantage.  Large  panes  of 
glass  are  used  both  I'or  the  front,  ends,  and 
top ; one  or  more  of  them  may  be  made  to 
open  for  venlilation  ; the  wall  of  the  house 
and  the  ca.sement  of  the  window  serve  for 
the  back.  The  operation  of  arrangiug  the 
plants  is,  of  course,  to  be  performed  from 


Fig.  5. 

the  room  within,  by  opening  the  window. 
Eig.  5 is  the  same  kind  of  case  adapted  to  a 
single  window,  the  ventilation,  although 
shown  in  front,  may  without  any  detriment 
be  placed  in  the  ends — See  WARDrAN  Case. 

WINDOW  P.4.  INTI  NO. -The  windows 
of  a house  may  be  very  appropriately  deco- 
rated, with  the  aid  of  a recent  invention, 
termed  diaphnnie,  wh'ch  is  a beautiful  and 
inexpensive  art,  combining  economy  with 
perfect  results.  In  carrying  out  this  process, 
a peculiar  kind  of  paper  is  rendered  perfectly 
transparent,  upon  which  designs  are  painted 
in  glass  colours,  which  wiil  not  change  with 
the  light.  The  paper  is  applied  to  the  glass 
with  a clear  white  varnish,  and,  when  dry, 
a preparation  is  finally  applied,  ■ which 
increases  the  transparency,  and  adds  tenfold 
brilliancy  to  the  effect.  There  is  another 
design,  painted  in  imitation  of  half-light ; 


tins  IS  used  principally  for  a ground, 
covering  tlie  whole  surface  with  glass, 
within  wdiicli  (the  necessary  spaces  having 
been  cut  out  before  it  is  stuck  on  the  glass) 
are  placed  medallion  centres  of  Wuttean 
figures,  perfectly  transparent,  wliich  derive 
increased  brilliancy  from  the  semi  transpa- 
rency of  the  surrounding  g'rouml,  Tliis  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  melhoti,  thongii  involving 
extra  frouhle.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
designs  required,  measure  fhc  glass  care- 
fully, and  then  calculate  how  many  sheets  of 
the  transparent  designs  it  will  take.  'J'he 
sheels  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
joined  together  continuously,  or  cut  to  any 
size  or  shape.  Choose  a fine  day  for  the 
operation,  as  the  glass  should  be  perfectly 
dry  and  imaffeotcd  by  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  possible,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  work  upon  the  glass  before  it  is 
fixed  in  the  frame.  If  you  are  operating  on 
a piece  ol  unattached  glass,  lay  it  on  a flat 
table,  or  marble  slab,  over  which  must  be 
previously  laid  a piece  of  baize,  or  cloth,  to 
keep  the  glass  steady.  The  glass  being  thus 
ti.xed,  clean  and  polish  tlie  surface  on  which 
you  intend  to  operate  (on  windows  this  is 
the  inner  side),  then  with  tlie  brush  lay  on 
it  a tliick  and  even  coat  of  the  prepared 
varnish ; let  this  dry  for  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
spliere  and  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of 
varnish.  Meantime,  cut  out  and  trim  the 
designs  carefully  to  fit  the  glass;  then  lay 
on  a piece  of  paper,  face  downwards,  and 
damp  the  back  of  it  with  a sponge  applied 
several  times  to  equalize  the  moisture.  In 
this  operation,  arrange  the  time,  so  that  the 
designs  may  be  left  finally  ;to  dry  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  application  to  the 
glass,  the  varnish  on  which  will  have 
become  sticky,  and  in  a proper  state  to 
receive  the  designs.  Apply  the  painted 
side  next  to  the  glass  without  pressure : 
endeavour  to  let  the  sheet  fall  perfectly  level 
and  smooth  on  the  glass,  so  that  you  may 
avoid  leaving  creases,  which  would  spoil  the 
whole.  Take  now  your  palette,  lay  it  flat  on 
the  design,  and  press  out  all  the  air  bubbles, 
commencing  in  tlie  centre,  and  working 
them  oift  from  the  sides.  An  ivory  stick 
will  be  found  useful  in  removing  the  creases. 
The  work  is  now  to  be  left  to  dry.  and,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  apply  a slight  coat  of 
liqueur  diaphanie,  leaving  it  for  another  day, 
wticn,  if  dry,  apply  a second  coat  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  first,  which  must  be  left 
undisturbed  for  several  days  : finally,  apply 
a coat  of  varnish  over  all.  If  these  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed,  the  glass  will 
not  be  affected,  either  by  time  or  the  varia- 
tions of  weather;  and  it  can  be  washed  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  stained  glass, 
to  which  in  some  respects  it  is  superior. 
The  materials  used  in  the  practice  of  this 
art  may  be  obtained  of  any  artists’  colour- 
man. 

WINDOWS,  TO  Clean. — First  dust  the 
frames  and  the  glas.s  thoroughly,  tlien  wipe 
three  or  four  panes  at  a timeWith  a piece  of 
wetted  wash-leather,  the  corners  of  the 
panes  being  carefully  cleaned  out.  The 
leather  must,  after  this,  be  rinsed  and  wrung 
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as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  panes  whicli 
have  been  wette<i  must  be  rubbed  dry  with 
it,  and  then  linisheil  with  a fresh  leather  as 
(piickly  as  can  be  done.  The  leather  must 
he  washed  in  clean  water,  and  hung  to  dry 
after  the  windows  have  been  cleaned.  When 
windows  are  required  to  appear  particularly 
bright,  a little  whiting  should  be  dusted 
over  them  alter  the  lirst  wasliiug  with  the 
wet  leather. 

WINDOWS,  TO  Render  Opaque.— In 
cases  where  persons  ai’e  liable  to  be  over- 
looked by  their  neighbours,  or  otherwise 
liable  to  have  all  tlieir  movements  watched 
from  without,  it  w'iil  be  uselul  to  know  that 
windows  may  be  rendered  opaque  or  un- 
transpareut  by  the  following  simple  process  : 
—Cover  the  wiudow'-pane  very  equaiiy  with 
one  or  two  cOUts  ol  paste  ; when  dry,  take  a 
smali  rag  of  cotton  cloth,  dipped  in  a varnish 
made  of  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine ; 
brush  this  over  the  paste,  and  the  desired 
effect  w'ill  be  obtained. 

WINDSOR  SOAP.— Slice  the  best  white 
soap  as  thin  as  possible,  melt  It  in  a pan 
over  a slow  fire,  scent  it  suflicientljf  with 
oii  of  carraway,  and  then  pour  it  into  a 
frame,  mould,  or  small  drawer,  adapted  in 
size  and  form  to  the  quantity  made.  When 
it  has  stood  lor  three  or  four  days  in  a dry 
situation,  divide  the  mass  into  square  pieces 
for  use.  By  this  simple  mode,  substituting 
any  favourite  scent  for  that  of  carraway,  a 
person  may  obtain  a good  perfumed  soap  at 
a very  smali  cost. 

WINE  BISCUITS. — Rub  into  one  pound 
of  dry  flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  white  powdered  sugar,  one  egg, 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  thin  cream  to  make 
it  into  a paste.  When  nii.ved,  put  currants 
into  one  half  and  carraways  into  the  rest. 
Cut  them  as  before,  and  bake  on  tins. 

WINE  CASKS,  TO  Sweeten.  — There 
are  several  methods  of  doing  this.  1.  If  a 
cask,  after  the  contents  are  taken  from  it, 
be  well  stopped,  and  the  lees  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  till  it  is  again  to  be  used,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  scald  it;  taking  care, 
before  filling  it,  to  see  that  the  hoops  are 
well  driven.  Should  the  air  get  into  the 
cask,  it  w'ili  become  musty,  and  scalding  will 
not  improve  it ; the  surest  way  will  be  to 
take  out  the  head  of  the  cask,  to  be  operated 
on,  then  burn  it  a little,  aud  scald  it  for  use.  a. 
Set  lire  to  a pound  or  more  of  broken  char- 
coal, put  it  mto  the  cask,  and  immediately 
fill  up  the  cask  with  boiling  water.  After 
this,  roll  the  cask  once  or  twice  a day  for  a 
week ; then  pour  out  tlie  cliarooal  and  water, 
wash  out  the  cask  with  clean  cold  water, 
and  expose  to  the  external  air  lor  some 
days.  3.  Mix  half  a pint  of  the  strongest 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  open  vessel,  with  a 
quart  of  water,  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  roll 
it  about  well ; next  day,  add  a pound  of 
chalk,  bring  the  cask  down,  and  in  three  or 
four  days,  wash  it  cut  thoroughly  with 
bjiling  water.  To  prepare  a match,  melt 
some  brimstone,  and  dip  into  it  a long 
narrow  slip  of  coarse  linen  cloth,  or  oi 
brown  paper ; when  to  be  used,  set  fire  to 
the  match,  put  it  in  at  the  bung-hole  of  the 
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cask,  fastening  one  end  of  the  bung,  aud  let 
it  remain  for  a few  liours. 

WINE  DECANTING.— The  flavour  and 
appearance  of  wine  are  frequently  injured 
by  I lie  agitation  it  uniiergues  wlien  being 
transierred  from  tiie  bottle  to  tiie  decanter. 
At  rest  ill  the  bin,  the  wine  will  be  bright, 
but  no  sooner  i.s  tlie  bottle  altered  Irom  the 
position  in  whicli  it  lias  lain,  than  the  dis- 
turbniice  of  the  deposit  is  apt  to  begin  ; il 
placed  upriglit  for  drawing  tlie  cork,  there 
will  follow  a partial  subsidence  of  tlie  re- 
jected impurities,  then  follows  the  jolt  at- 
tendant on  e.xtraoting  the  cork,  tlien  the 
agitation  inseparable  from  pouring  off.  and 
Urns  the  condiiiou  of  the  wiue  is  lost.  Tlie 
beat  means  of  palliating  this  iiiconveuience 
.is  by  the  aid  of  the  instrument  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  called  the  Ellutriator. 


It  is  furnished  with  a piece  of  mechanism 
by  wliich  means  the  bottle  is  sustained  as 
it  is  raised,  and  its  action  follows  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  and  thus  the  person  decanting 
is  enabled  to  rest  at  will  duriiTg  the  opera- 
tion. Tills  machine  is  also  serviceable  where 
wine  is  transferred  at  once  from  the  origi- 
nal bottle  to  tlie  drinking  glass.  By  slightly 
releasing  what  is  termed  the  cam,  to  stop 
hlie  flow  when  the  glass  is  filled,  the  last 
drop  of  bright  wine  may  be  taken  from  the 
liglitest  or  muddiest  deposit,  and  wiue  may 
be  thus  always  drunk  in  condition. 

WINE,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— As  a 
general  rule,  tlie  less  wine  that  is  drunk  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  health  There  are, 
however,  exceptional  cases,  such  as  bodily 
infirmity  and  extreme  debility,  where  the 
drinking  of  wiue  in  moderate  quantity  is 
enjoined,  and  partaken  of  with  considerable 
benefit.  But  when  taken  habitually  and  in 
excess,  it  produces  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  together  with  gout,  apo- 
plexy, and  numerous  other  disorders.  Wine 
IS  an  unwholesome  liquid  to  be  drunk  with 
food,  because  it  stimulates  the  appetite  in 
excess,  and  causes  a person  to  eat  such  an 
amount  of  food,  as  to  render  the  process  of 
digestion  tedious  and  difficult.  When,  how- 
ever, wines  are  drunk,  some  sort  of  system 
should  be  observed  as  follows Wines 
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should  vnry  with  tlie  seasons,  light  wines 
are  best  in  summer;  in  winter,  generous 
wine,s  are  preCerred.  White  wine  slionid 
be  drunk  witli  white  meats,  and  red  wines 
with  brown  meats.  Liglit  wines  are  suit- 
uble  to  light  dislies,  and  stronger  wines  to 
more  substantial  dishes.  In  summer  tlie 
wine  mav  be  advantageously  diluted  with 
water,  bight  dry  wines,  such  as  hook, 
claret,  burgundy,  Illienish,  and  Hermitage, 
are,  generally  speaking,  less  hurtful  tlian 
tlie  stronger  varieties,  as  port,  sherry,  or 
Madeira.  When  wine  is  ordered  as  astimu- 
iant  to  debilitated  subjects,  it  should  be 
taken  about  mid-day,  and  the  quantity  swal- 
lowed at  a draught,  not  sipped. 

WINE  G ItAVY.— Make  a strong  rich 
gravy;  heat  about  one-third  of  a sauce 
tureen  of  this,  and  when  ready  for  use,  add 
from  two  to  three  tablespooufuls  of  rich 
and  new  port  wine. 

WINE  JELLY. — Soak  four  ounces  of 
gelatine  in  one  quart  of  cold  water  for  half 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  mix  with  two 
quarts  of  cold,  six  tablespoonfula  of  brandy, 
one  pint  of  white  wine,  six  lemons  cut  in 
with  the  peel  on  ; the  whites  and  shells  of 
six  eggs,  the  whites  slightly  beaten,  the 
shells  crushed ; three  pounds  of  white 
sugar : then  mix  the  gelatine  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  put  them  over  the  fire. 
Let  it  boil  without  stirring  for  twenty 
minutes.  Strain  it  through  a fiannel  bag 
without  squeezing.  Wet  the  mould  in  cold 
water.  Pour  the  jelly  in,  and  leave  it  in  a 
cool  place  for  three  hours. 

WINE.  MULLED.  — Boil  some  cloves, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  till  well  flavoured 
with  spice,  then  add  it  to  a pint  of  port  or 
home-made  wine;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve 
hot  with  thin  toast  or  rusks.  2.  Boilasmall 
stick  of  cinnamon,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
three  cloves,  in  a breakfast- cupful  of  water 
for  a few  minutes  ; add  some  grated  nutmeg 
and  a pint/>f  home-made  or  port  wine, 
sweeten  to  taste,  boil  for  one  minute,  and 
serve  hot.  3.  Put  a bottle  of  port  wine, 
half  a bottle  of  water,  and  sugar  to  taste, 
into  a saucepan ; then  add  allspice,  cloves, 
and  a blade  of  mace ; boil  all  together, 
serve  in  a jug  with  grated  nutmeg,  and 
rusk  or  slips  of  thin  toast.  Some  persons 
add  lemon-juice  to  the  mull,  but  it  does  not 
generally  please. 

WINE  SAUCE.— Make  thin  a few  ounces 
of  melted  butter,  then  add  a tablespoonful 
or  two  of  coarsely-pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
a glass  of  sherry,  with  half  a glass  of 
brandy  ; a little  grated  lemon-peel  or  nut- 
meg, or  both  together,  are  improvements. 

WINE  SOURS,  TO  Preserve.— nil  a 
jar  with  the  plums,  and  place  it  over  the 
fire  in  a pan  of  boiling  water.  Let  it 
remain  till  the  plums  are  perfectly  tender, 
but  unbroken,  then  remove  it.  Make  a 
syrup  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a pint  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  boil  and 
skim  it  well,  then  pour  it  boiling  over  the 
fruit;  let  it  remain  lor  five  or  six  days,  then 
re-boil  the  syrup,  adding  to  each  pint  a 
quarter  of  a pound  more  sugar.  Pour  it 


again  boiling  over  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand 
lor  a day  belbre  it  is  covered. 

WINE,  iSPIRir  OF,  Uses  and  Pro- 
perties.— Spirit  of  wine  is  employed  both 
internally  and  e.xternally.  For  internal  pur- 
poses, it  is  generally  given  mixed  with  other 
Hub^tuncus.  and  Ibrniin^  Bucii  preparations 
as  tinctures.  IV^hen  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  administer  ardent  spirits  internally, 
mediciu:illy,  brandy  is  the  spirit  usually 
given ; this  is  frequently  done  to  check 
vomiting,  especially  sea  sickness.  As  a 
powerful  excitant,  it  is  used  to  support  life 
during  a tedious  operation,  and  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  a person  irom  a state  of 
suspended  animation,  as  in  drowning.  In 
delirium  tremens,  the  moderate  use  of  a 
long-accustomed  stimulus  will  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  Externally, 
spirit  diluted  with  water  is  much  employed 
as  a lotion.  It  is  applied,  in  a diluted  state, 
to  the  back  and  sore  parts  of  bed-ridden 
persons  ; to  the  nipples,  when  inclined  to  be 
sore  during  suckling ; to  the  feet,  when  the 
skin  is  blistered  by  walking;  on  the  chest, 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  iu  fainting, 
or  suspended  animation  ; and  to  relieve  the 
pain  arising  from  bruises ; also,  as  a cold 
evaporating  lotion  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

WINE  STAINS,  TO  Remove. — Hold  the 
articles  in  milk  that  is  boiling  on  the  fire, 
and  the  stains  will  soon  disappear. 

WINE  TAKING,  Etiquette  of. — It  is 
customary  at  dinner  parties  and  other  re- 
pasts among  the  higher  classes,  for  the 
assembled  guests  to  take  wine  with  each 
other.  This  ceremony  is  pierformed  when 
the  more  weighty  business  of  the  meal  has 
passed,  and  the  appetite  is  appeased.  The 
following  rules  are  generally  observed  in 
connection  with  this  custom.  IVhen  you 
are  about  to  take  wine  with  a person,  you 
select  a favourable  moment,  and  say  to  the 
person,  " Mr.  So-and-so,  I should  be  happy 
to  take  wine  with  you;  ” the  person  thus 
addressed  replies,  “ AVith  pleasure.”  The 
challenger  and  the  challenged  then  fill  their 
glasses,  raise  them  at  the  same  moment, 
and  bow  towards  each  other  in  silence. 
When  you  wish  to  take  wine  with  a lady, 
you  say,  " Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-so,  will  you 
permit  me  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with 
you?”  and  having  received  an  acquiescent 
reply,  you  ask  the  lady  what  wine  she  would 
prefer ; on  receiving  her  answer,  you  call 
upon  the  gentleman  sitting  next  to  her  to 
see  that  her  glass  is  replenished  with  the 
wine  named.  Among  relatives  and  friends, 
it  is  customary  for  mutual  acquaintances  to 
request  permission  to  “join  in,”  and  in 
such  cases  each  waits  until  all  the  glasses 
are  filled,  and  the  guests  bow  to  one  another 
in  due  order.  In  practising  this  custom, 
certain  laws  are  laid  down,  which  it  would 
be  considered  very  vulgar  to  break.  For 
instance,  a senior  in  age,  or  a superior  in 
rank,  always  claims  the  initiative,  for  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  impertinence 
or  presumption  for  a junior  or  inferior  to 
challenge  those  older  aud  higher  than  him- 
self. Tlie  same  person  should  not  be  asked 
to  take  wine  twice.  Some  discretion  should 
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alao  be  obaerved  in  challenging,  the  calls 
being  neither  too  frequent  nor  numerous. 
■\Then  a person  ia  asked  to  take  wine,  he 
must  on  no  account  decline,  as  this  would 
be  considered  a direct  insult.  Every  time 
that  a person  is  challenged  he  should  re- 
plenish hia  glass,  although  it  may  be  at  the 
time  nearly  full.  It  ia  not  etiquette  to 
■drink  the  w’hole  of  the  contents  of  the  glass, 
nor  indeed  to  take  a full  draught,  the  merest 
sip  being  deemed  a sufficient  recognition  of 
the  compliment.  In  this  ceremony,  the 
timing  of  the  raising  of  the  glass,  the  catch- 
ing of  the  eye,  the  bow,  and  the  expression 
that  accompanies  it,  are  matters  which, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  are  neverthe- 
less worth  studying,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  awkwardness  and  uncouth  be- 
haviour. 

tyiNE  VINEGAR.— Take  any  sort  of 
wine  which  has  gone  through  the  process  of 
fermentation,  and  put  it  into  a cask  that  has 
had  vinegar  in  it;  then  take  some  of  the 
fruit  or  stalks  of  which  the  wine  has  been 
made,  and  put  them,  in  a wet  state,  into  an 
open-headed  cask,  e.xposed  to  the  sun  ; 
place  a coarse  cloth  over  the  top,  and  let  it 
remain  for  five  or  six  days  ; after  which, 
put  the  stalks  thus  prepared  into  the  vine- 
gar, and  stir  the  whole  thoroughly  ; then ' 
put  it  in  a warm  place,  if  in  winter,  or,  if  in 
summer,  expose  it  to  the  sun,  with  a slate 
over  the  bung-hole.  When  the  vinegar  is 
sufficiently  acid,  rack  it  off  into  a clean  sun 
cask,  and  bring  it  up ; then  put  it  in  the 
cellar  for  use. 

WINES,  BRITISH,  General 
Instructions  por  Making.— In  addition 
to  the  several  recipes  which  have  already 
been  given  for  making  the  various  kinds  of 
British  wines,  the  following  important 
points  in  wine- making  generally  are  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  order  to  ensure 
successful  results:— The  fruit  should  be 
^gathered  in  fine  iveather  and  early  in  the 
morning,  as  under  those  conditions  it  is  in 
a much  better  state  for  the  process  it  is 
destined  to  undergo.  Making  a careful 
selection  of  the  fruit  after  it  is  picked  ia 
essential;  reject  any  unsound  or  bruised 
fruit,  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  for  making  a vintage  of 
domestic  wine  is  not  so  large,  but  it  may  be 
bruised  in  a tub,  and  thence  removed  into 
the  vat,  or  if  the  quantity  be  very  small,  it 
may  be  bruised  in  the  vat.  Raisins  should 
be  put  into  the  water  in  the  vat,  and  on  the 
following  day  taken  out  and  bruised,  and 
then  returned  to  the  vat.  In  vatting,  the 
guard  should  be  placed  against  the  t,ap-  hole, 
to  prevent  the  husks  escaping  at  the  time 
the  must  or  extract  is  drawn  off.  When  all 
the  fruit  is  in  the  vat,  the  water  should  be 
added,  and  the  contents  stirred  with  the 
vat  staff,  and  ieft  to  macerate  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  tartar,  sugar,  &c., 
diluted  with  a portion  of  the  liquor,  are  to  be 
put  in  the  vat,  and  the  whole  stirred  up 
again.  The  situation  of  the  vat  should  be 
such  as  to  expose  it  to  a free  circulation  of 
air,  and  if  fermentation  does  not  take  place 
in  a reasonable  time,  the  contents  ahouTd  be 
stirred  frequently,  and  the  place  In  which  the 


wine  is  made  should  be  warmer.  The  time 
of  fermentation  cannot  be  very  accurately 
specified ; but,  generally  speaking,  white 
wines  will  require  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  days  for  eighteen  gallons  : and  red 
wines  a day  or  two  more.  Flavouring 
ingredients  should  be  put  into  the  vat  when 
the  fermentation  is  about  half  over.  If  the 
object  be  the  production  of  a dry  wine,  the 
fermentation  must  be  protracted  by  break- 
ing the  scum  or  head,  and  mixing  it  with 
the  fermenting  fluid  ; this  also  renders  the 
wine  stronger  and  better,  by  re-exciting  the 
languid  fermentation.  If  a sweet  wine  be 
desired,  the  fermentation  must  be  checked, 
by  separating  the  head  as  fast  as  it  rises  ; 
and  if  the  wine  is  to  be  brisk,  the  fermenta- 
tion ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  carried 
on  in  a close  vessel,  and  with  this  view  the 
liquor  should  be  bottled  before  the  ferment- 
ing process  is  completed.  Such  wine  should 
be  bottled  on  the  approach  of  spring ; this 
period  is  also  the  best  for  adding  flavouring 
substances  or  spirits,  as  they  will  now 
incorporate  more  readily  with  the  wine. 
Fermentation  is  comparatively  more  rapid 
and  more  perfect  in  large  than  in  small 
quantities  ; thus,  two  gallons  would  occupy 
a much  longer  time  fermenting  than  ten 
aliens.  Clean  casks  are  very  important. 
Before  using,  they  should  be  washed  with 
salt  and  hot  water,  and  finally  with  a portion 
of  the  fermented  liquor  in  a boiling  state. 
A tendency  to  acidity  may  be  checked  by 
washing  the  vat  with  lime-water  imme- 
diately after  the  lime  has  been  perfectly 
slacked.  After  the  liquor  is  removed  from 
the  vat,  it  wili  still  undergo  a slow  fermen- 
tation in  the  cask,  during  which  time  some 
of  the  liquor  will  evaporate.  The  cask  should, 
however,  be  kept  filled,  or  the  scum  cannot 
work  off  at  the  bung-hole.  When  fermenta- 
tion has  completely  subsided,  close  the  bung- 
hole,  and  bore  a hole  with  a gimlet  for  a peg  to 
be  withdrawn  occasionally,  otherwise  there 
will  be  danger  of  the  cask  bursting.  In  the 
following  spring,  it  should  be  determined 
whether  the  wine  is  to  be  then  bottled,  or 
to  be  kept  in  the  wood  for  another  year ; 
the  latter  plan  is  to  be  recommended  as 
improving  the  wine,  provided  the  wine  has 
fermented  properly,  and  does  not  betray 
any  signs  of  deterioration.  Under  such 
circumstances,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  add  brandy  to  the  wine,  to  preserve  it,  at 
the  rate  of  a gallon  of  spirit  to  twenty 
gallons  of  wine ; and  if  the  wine  is  deficient 
in  flavour,  sugar-candy  may  be  added  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds 
to  twenty  gallons.  For  the  process  of 
bottling,  dry  weather  should  be  chosen.  If 
the  liquor  should  prove  to  be  not  sufficiently 
tine,  draw  a quart  of  it  off’,  and  dissolve  in 
it,  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  to  twenty  gallons  of  wine ; pour  this 
solution  in  at  the  bung-hole,  and  stir  it 
thoroughly  with  the  contents  of  the  cask. 
In  about  three  weeks  after  this,  the  liquor 
will  be  sufficiently  clear  for  bottling.  In 
drawing  off,  care  must  be  taken  to  tap  the 
cask  above  the  lees.  When  bottled,  the 
wine  should  be  stored  in  a cool  cellar,  and 
the  bottles  laid  in  saw-dust  on  their  aides  : 
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on  uo  uccouut  must  they  be  set  upri^'lii. 
The  IruitH  usually  selected  lor  luakiiig 
British  wines  are  gooseberries,  currants, 
sioes,  damsons,  elderberries,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  raisins.  The  gooseberries  and 
currants,  when  nsed  in  their  green  state,  may 
be  made  to  lorm  light  brisk  wines,  laliiug 
little  short  of  champagne.  Elpe  goose- 
berries will  make  sweet  or  dry  wines.  Kipe 
currants,  it  properiy  managed,  make  a wine 
superjor  to  gooseberries.  These  Iruits  are 
considerably  improved  by  boiiing  previous 
to  termentation ; this  Is  particularly  the 
case  with  black  currants,  which,  when 
thus  managed,  produce  a wine  closely 
resembling  some  of  the  best  of  the  sweet 
Cape  wines.  The  strawberry  and  raspberry 
maybe  used  to  flavour  other  wines;  but, 
alone,  they  are  hardly  agreeable.  Black- 
berries and  mulberries  may  be  used  with 
similar  advantage.  The  juice  of  the  sloe 
and  the  damson  is  acid  and  astringent; 
hence,  they  are  qualified  for  making  dry 
■wines.  By  a due  admixture  of  currants 
and  elderberries,  with  sloes  or  damsons, 
wine,  resembling  the  interior  kind  of  port, 
may  be  produced.  The  elderberry  makes  an 
excellent  red  w'ine,  which  may  be  further 
improved  by  the  addition  of  sloes.  Grapes 
of  British  growth  make  excelient  wines, 
and,  Irom  the  unripe  sort,  mixed  with 
sugar,  a wine  may  be  made  closely  resem- 
bling champagne.  The  grapes  may  be  used 
in  any  condition,  however  unripe;  when 
even  but  half- grown,  and  perfectly  hard, 
they  succeed  perlectly.  A knowledge  ol 
this  lact  will  prove  very  uselul,  as,  in 
England,  grapes  Irequently  tail  to  ripen, 
especially  in  inclement  seasons.  Kalsins, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  are  Iruits  less  m 
use  than  any  of  the  preceding,  as  they 
contain  an  excess  of  acid.  The  tollowlng 
remarks,  although  occasionally  opposed  to 
generally  received  notions,  emanate,  never- 
theless, from  a reputable  authority,  and  a 
wine-maker  ot  considerable  experience.  The 
great  radical  defect  in  the  manulacture  of 
domestic  wines,  is  using  too  small  a portion 
of  fruit  compared  with  the  sugar  employed. 
It  is  this  circumstance  which  reudtrs  the 
fermenting  process  incomplete,  and  imparts 
that  sweet  and  cloying  taste  to  most  British 
wines,  which  renders  them  intolerable  to 
many  persons,  unless  brandy  be  added. 
The  fermentative  process  being  rendered 
tardy  and  incomplete,  by  the  improper  ad- 
justment of  the  sugar  to  the  tiuit,  is  Ire- 
quently incited  by  yeast,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious.  Yeast  is  apt  to  spoil 
wine,  by  imparting  to  ita  certain  unpleasant 
flavour  which  cannot  be  overcome.  The 
only  lermentto  be  employed  in  wine- making 
is  that  luruished  by  nature;  or,  when  this 
is  detective,  as  is  sometimes  the  '"ise  in  our 
domestic  Iruits,  the  lerment  of  the  grape 
may  be  supplied  artificially,  by  introducing 
a portion  ui  crude  tartar,  in  the  proportion 
ot  Irom  two  to  four  pounds  ol  tartar  to  a 
hundred  pints  of  liquor,  the  sweetest  kind 
requiring  the  larger  proportion.  The  same 
authority  declares  that  the  addition  ot 
brandy  or  any  spirit  to  wine  is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  even  injurious,  unless  it  be 


kept  lor  a certain  number  of  years,  or  added 
in  very  small  quantity.  AViue  made  upon 
true  chemical  principles  will  keep  any  length 
ol  time  without  containing  any  other  alco- 
hol than  the  product  of  the  fruit  and  sugar. 
There  are  numerous  other  theories  and  sys- 
tems respecting  the  art  of  wine-making,  but 
the  foregoing  hints  are  deemed  sufficiently 
worthy  ol  a trial.  For  the  various  recipes, 
see  BLACKBEnny,  Cukbakt,  EEDERBEnay, 
GoosEBEitny,  Lemon,  Obange,  Tabskip, 
Baisin,  etc. 

‘WINES,  HOME  MADE,  to  Improve. — 
Poor  wine  may  be  enriched  by  being  racked 
oil’,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  cask; 
and  then  putting  into  the  wine,  about  a 
pound  of  raisins  bruised,  and  a quart  of 
brandy.  An  ounce  of  pow dcred  roche  alum, 
mixed  in  four  gallons  ot  the  wine  and 
returned  to  the  cask,  will  make  the  whole 
fine  and  brisk  in  ten  days.  Pricked  wines 
may  be  restored  by  being  racked  olT  into  a 
fresh  cask,  which  has  contained  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  wine.  The  cask  is  to  be 
matched  or  sulphured ; and  to  every  ten 
gallons,  put  two  ounces  of  oyster-shell 
powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bay-salt; 
then  stir  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  a few  days 
to  line  ; after  which,  rack  it  off  into  another 
cask  also  matched.  A quart  of  brandy 
added  to  every  ten  gallons,  will  further 
improve  the  wine.  Acidity  may  be  cured 
as  101  I ws  ; — Burn  dry  walnuts  over  a char- 
coal lire,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
lighted,  throw  them  into  the  wine,  and  bung 
up  the  cask  ; in  lorty-eight  hours  all  acidity 
will  have  departed.  Mustiness  and  dis- 
agreeable flavour  may  be  removed  by  ripe 
medlars,  or  bruised  mustard-seed,  tied  in  a 
bag  and  suspended  Irom  the  bung-hole.  To 
remedy  rupiness  in  bottled  wines,  shake  it 
for  twenty  minutes,  uncork  it,  and  pour  off 
the  pith  or  scum,  when  the  residue  of  the 
wine  will  be  drinkable. 

WINES,  Nature  and  Treatment  op. 
— Young  wiiie  is  bright  and  red  at  first, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  phosphoric  and 
other  acids.  As  these  acids  become  subdued, 
the  colour  is  subdued  also,  until  all  that 
raw  brightness,  indicative  of  immaturity,  is 
mellowed  and  ripened  into  the  rich  tawny 
hue — that  mixture  of  glowing  red  and  yellotv 
brown,  with  the  golden  light  striking 
through,  which  every  one  takes  as  his  surest 
guide  in  the  choice  of  port  and  red  wines. 
The  bouquet  of  wines  depends  upon  the 
proportion  which  they  contain  of  a kind  of 
ether.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  but  is  produced  during  lermentation, 
and  increases  in  quantity  by  keeping.  The 
odour  ol  this  substance  is  very  powertul, 
and  is  one  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
all  grape  wines.  The  crust  ol  wine  is  thus 
explained  ; Tartaric  acid  exists  in  the  juice 
ol  the  grape  in  combination  with  agents, 
forming  cream  of  tarlar.  When  the  ler- 
meuiea  juice  is  left  at  rest,  this  cream  of 
tartar  gradually  separates  from  the  liquor, 
and  deposits  itsell  as  a crust,  or  tartar,  on 
the  sides  of  the  casks  and  bottles.  Hence, 
by  long  keeping,  good  wines  become  less 
acid,  and  every  year  added  to  their  age 
increases  in  proportion  their  marketable 
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value.  A damp  cellar  aids  the  maturation 
of  wines.  A factitious  mode  of  bringing 
forward  bottled  port  wine,  is  occasionally  to 
throw  over  it  cold  water ; but,  after  the 
wine  has  become  ripe,  it  must  be  drunk 
speedily,  else  it  will  soon  become  unlit  for 
the  table.  If  newly-bottled  wine  be  exposed 
to  the  sun,  it  will  begin  shortly  to  deposit 
and  improve  in  flavour ; and  even  the  rawest 
wine  of  this  kind,  by  placing  the  bottle  in 
water,  and  boiling  it,  will  cause  it  to  assume 
the  Quality  it  would  have  had  after  many 
years  keeping.  The  choicest  wines  are 
ordinarily  iced : whereas  (with  the  exception 
of  wine  which  gains  strength  by  cold), 
common  wines  only  should  be  iced ; and 
even  they  would  be  better  if  merely  cooled 
with  water,  which  imparts  sufficient  coolness 
to  wine  even  at  the  hottest  temperature  of 
summer.  But.  it  is  not  only  the  avoidance 
of  icing  choice  wines  that  attention  must  be 
paid  to : each  separate  kind  requires  a 
different  degree  of  cold  and  warmth.  Thus, 
claret,  when  just  brought  out  of  the  cellar, 
has  not  that  soft  and  delicate  flavour  which 
gives  this  wine  its  peculiar  value.  Before 
drinking  it,  the  wine  should  be  placed  where 
it  may  imbibe  a degree  of  warmth.  In 
winter  it  should  be  placed  before  the  fire. 
Burgundy  should  be  drunk  fresh  from  the 
cellar.  A decanter  of  wine  may  be  readily 
cooled  by  folding  round  it  a wet  cloth  and 
placing  it  in  a current  of  air. — See  Cellar, 
Clarev  Pining.  Port,  Sherry,  etc. 

WINNO'VING.  — A process  performed 
by  the  aid  of  wind,  by  which  the  chaff  of 
corn  is  separated  from  the  grain.  Winnow- 
ing-machines  or  fanners,  as  they  are  called, 
are  sometimes  attached  to  thrashing-mills, 
or  separately.  Some  farmers  winnow  their 
grain  by  hand-fanners,  which  are  thought 
to  be  steadier  in  the  motion  than  when 
driven  by  machinery,  and  consequently  the 
grain  is  more  thoroughly  cleansed.  After 
thrashing,  the  grain  is  regulariy  dressed  in 
the  clean  corn  room  by  means  of  fanners, 
riddles,  and  sieves;  and  this  final  dressing 
is  regulated  according  to  the  state  in  which 
the  grain  comes  from  the  thrashing-mili. 
By  the  process  of  winnowing,  chaff,  bits  of 
straw,  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  other  refuse, 
are  separated  from  the  grain ; and  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  boil  the  latter  before 
putting  them  on  the  dung  hill,  which  will 
effectually  destroy  their  vegetative  powers. 
The  different  qualities  of  grain  are  also 
separated  from  each  other,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  valuable  than  when  the  good 
and  bad  are  mixed  together.  The  thorough 
cleaning  and  dressing  of  grain,  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer,  and  he  will  And  it 
to  add  to  his  nroflt  in  the  end  to  have  this 
cATectually  done.  Barley  undergoes  a 
process  called  hummelling  by  which  the 
awns  are  broken  off  from  the  grain.  The 
machine  is  composed  of  a vertical  spindle 
enclosed  in  a cylinder,  and  furnished  with 
arms,  which  act  upon  the  grain.  It  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  thrashing-mill 
and  sometimes  driven  by  a separate  power. 
The  grain  is  put  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  as  it  passes  through  the  awns  are  broken 
Off,  by  being  struck  by  the  arms  attached  to 
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the  spindle.  A more  simple  process  is,  after 
the  barley  is  thrashed,  to  take  off  the  head  of 
the  drum,  and  put  on  another  cover  of  tin 
perforated  with  small  holes  about  three- six- 
teenths of  an  inch  wide.  The  barley  is 
pressed  through  the  rollers,  and  by  this  the 
awns  are  rubbed  off.  A highly  improved 


form  of  a winnowing-machine  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving. 

WnSTTER  CRESS.— This  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  water-cress,  and  to  mix  into 
salads;  it  should  be  sown  in  spring  and 
autumn,  the  first  on  a shaded  piece  of  ground 
and  the  latter  in  a warm  border,  and  being 
afterwards  thinned  out  to  a distance  of  six 
inches  one  from  another,  will  afford  a gather- 
ing day  for  a long  period : in  hot  weather  it 
begius  to  run  to  seed,  butif  the  flower- stems 
are  snipped  off  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered 
the  plants  will  go  on  producing  leaves,  which 
are  the  parts  desired  to  be  eaten. 

WINTER  DRINKS— The  following  list 
of  recipes  will  be  found  to  afford  several 
warm  and  comforting  drinks  for  the  winter 
season 

Akberry. — Mix  two  large  spoonfuls  of  fine 
oatmeal  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  sweet 
small  beer,  two  hours  previous  to  using  it ; 
strain,  well  boil,  and  sweeten  according  to 
taste.  Pour  it  into  a warm  jug,  add  wine, 
lemon-juice  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  and  serve 
hot  with  thin  slips  of  toast  or  with  rusks. 

Ak  Mulled. — Boil  a pint  of  good  sound  ate 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar. 
Beat  up  three  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  cold  ale:  then  add  the  hot  ale  to  it 
gradually,  and  pour  the  liquor  to  and  fro 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  several  times,  to 
prevent  it  curdling.  Warm  and  stir  till  it 
thickens,  then  add  a tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
and  serve  hot  with  toast. 

CrambambuU — Boil  two  bottles  of  light 
porter  or  ale  in  a pan.  Then  put  into  the 
liquor  half  a pint  of  rum,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  When 
this  h«3  boiied  for  a few  minutes,  take  the 
whole  from  thefire,  and  put  into  themixture 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  seven  eggs.previously 
well  whisked ; stir  the  whole  for  a minute 
or  two,  and  pour  it  into  a punch  bowl ; serve 
out  in  tumblers. 

Caudle  — TlUs  U variously  made.  1.  Make 
half  a pint  of  fine  gruel  with  the  patent 
groats,  add  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
large  nutmeg,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  and 
white  wine,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  and 
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lemon- peel:  serve  hot.  2.  Put  three  quarts 
of  water  into  a saucepan  over  the  Are,  and 
let  it  boii:  mix  smoothly  as  much  oat- 
meal as  will  thicken  the  whole  with  a pint 
of  cold  water,  and  when  the  water  boils, 
pour  on  the  thickening,  and  add  about 
twenty  peppercorns  Andy  powdered.  Boil 
till  rather  thick,  then  add  sugar  to  taste, 
half  a pint  of  good  ale,  and  a wineglassful 
of  gin,  all  warmed  up  together.  Serve  hot. 

Caudle  Flummery. — Put  half  a pint  of  Ane 
oatmeal,  into  a pint  of  spring- w'ater,  and  let 
it  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning,  stir  it 
well,  and  strain  through  a coarse  sieve  into 
a saucepan,  then  add  two  blades  of  mace 
and  some  grated  nutmeg;  set  it  on  the  Are; 
keep  it  stirring,  and  let  it  boil  for  a few 
minutes  longer  ; add  half  a pint  of  white 
wine.a  tablespoonl  ul  of  orange- Aower  water, 
the  juice  of  an  orange  and  of  a lemon,  sugar 
to  taste,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size 
of  a walnut ; warm  the  whole  together, 
thicken  with  the  yolk  of  a well-beaten  egg, 
and  drink  hot. 

Caudle  Oatmeal. — Take  a quart  ot  ale,  a pint 
of  stale  beer,  and  a quart  of  water;  mix  all 
together,  and  add  a handful  of  Ane  oatmeal, 
six  cloves,  two  blades  of  macei  some  nutmeg, 
and  eight  allspice  berries  bruised.  Set 
the  mixture  over  a slow  Are,  and  let  it  boil 
for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time : 
then  strain  through  a coarse  sieve,  add  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  and  a piece  of  lemon- peel. 
Pour  the  whole  into  a pan,  cover  close,  and 
warm  before  serving. 

Caudle  Tea. — Make  a pint  of  strong  green 
tea,  pour  it  into  a saucepan,  and  set  over  a 
slow  Are.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well, 
and  mix  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
grated  nutmeg  aud  sugar  to  taste ; pour  this 
into  the  saucepan,  stir  the  whole  well  tAl  hot, 
then  serve. 

Egg  Flip. — To  make  a quart  of  Aip,  put  the 
ale  on  the  Are  to  warm,  and  beat  up  three 
eggs  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar;  remove  the  froth  of  the  ale  while  on 
the  Are,  until  it  begins  to  boil,  mix  the  froth 
with  the  sugar  and  eggs,  add  grated  nutmeg 
or  ginger  to  taste,  and  a gill  of  rum.  When 
the  ale  boils,  stir  it  gradually  into  the  eggs 
and  rum,  tmtil  quite  smooth,  then  serve. 

Egg  Wine. — Beat  up  an  egg  and  mix  it  with 
a tablespoonful  of  spring  water.  Put  into 
a small  saucepan,  a wineglassful  of  white 
wine,  half  a tumblerful  of  spring  water, 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  set  it  over 
a slow  Are,  and  when  it  boils,  add  it  gradually 
to  the  egg,  stirring  well;  then  return  the 
whole  to  the  saucepan,  and  place  it  over  the 
fire  again,  stir  it  for  a minute,  remove  it,  and 
serve  it  with  toast. 

Elder  Wine  Mulled. — Put  a sufAcient  quan- 
tity of  elder  wine  into  a saucepan,  warm  it 
over  the  Are,  adding  if  requisite,  sugar, 
spice  and  water.  Serve  hot  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread  or  rusks. 

Jingle. — Roast  three  apples,  grate  some 
nutmeg  over  them,  add  sugar  to  taste  and 
place  the  whole  in  a quart  jug,  with  some 
slices  of  toasted  plum  cake;  make  some  ale 
hot.  All  up  the  jug  with  this  and  then  serve. 

Milk  Mulled. — Boil  a quart  of  new  milk  for 
Ave  minutes ; add  two  ounces  of  sugar  and 


a piece  of  cinnamon ; then  pour  it  into  a 
basin  and  let  it  remain  till  cool,  beat  the 
yolks  of  Ave  eggs  thoroughly,  adding  a little 
cream ; pour  the  milk  gradually  upon  the 
eggs,  stirring  constantly;  return  the  milk 
into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  Are  till  it 
thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil; 
strain  it  through  a Ane  sieve  into  ajug;  pour 
it  several  times  from  one  jug  to  another,  and 
it  will  then  be  ready. 

Oxford  Mixture. — Take  half  a tumbler  ot 
tea  made  as  usual  with  sugar  and  milk,  add 
a slice  of  lemon,  a wineglassful  of  new  milk, 
and  the  same  of  rum  or  brandy ; beat  up  a 
new-laid  egg,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients while  warm. 

Foot  Man's  Drink.  — Put  two  quarts  of 
water  into  a saucepan  with  four  ounces  of 
pearl  barley,  two  ounces  of  Ags  split,  two 
ounces  of  raisins  stoned,  and  an  ounce  ot 
root-liquorice  sliced:  boil  all  together  till 
only  a quart  remains ; then  strain  and  serve 
warm. 

Posset. — This  may  be  composed  after 
various  methods,  as  follows : — Cut  a pound 
of  bread  into  small  pieces,  boil  it  in  three 
quarts  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  has  boiled 
about  two  minutes,  take  it  off  the  Are ; put  a 
quart  of  lemonade,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
ginger  syrup,  and  sugar  to  taste,  in  a large 
bowl  or  tureen  ; then  put  in  carefully  with  a 
teacup,  the  bread  and  milk;  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  for  two  or  three  minutes;  then 
put  down  the  bread,  very  gently  with  a spoon, 
and  sift  powdered  cinnamon  on  the  top.  2. 
Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  with  a slice  of 
toasted  bread,  sweeten  a bottle  of  mild  ale, 
and  pour  it  into  a basin  with  nutmegorother 
spice,  add  the  boiling  milk,  and  when  it 
froths  up,  serve.  3.  Put  a quart  of  new 
milk  into  a saucepan,  and  place  it  over  a slow 
clear  Are.  When  it  boils,  crumble  four  savoy 
biscuits  into  it ; give  it  one  boil,  remove  it 
I'rom  the  Are,  add  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar 
to  taste,  stir  in  half  a pint  of  canary  wine 
and  serve.  4.  Boil  a pint  of  milk,  add  suffi- 
cient treacle  to  curdle  it ; allow  the  curd  to 
settle,  strain  off  the  liquid,  and  drink  it  as 
hot  as  possible.  6.  Mix  half  a pint  of  ale 
with  a pint  of  cream;  then  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two  well  beaten, 
sweeten  to  taste  and  Aavour  with  nutmeg. 
Pour  into  a saucepan  set  over  the  Are,  stir 
well  until  thick,  and  before  it  boils,  remove  ; 
pour  into  a basin  and  serve  hot.  6.  Boil  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
with  a quart  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  boils 
remove  the  spice.  Beat  the  yolks  often  eggs 
well,  and  mix  gradually  with  the  milk  until 
thick;  then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with 
sugar  aud  canary  wine  into  a snow.  Put  a 
pint  of  canary  into  a saucepan,  sweeten  it  to 
taste,  set  it  over  a slow  Are,  and  pour  the 
milk  and  snow  into  the  saucepan,  stirring  all 
the  time  that  it  is  over  the  Are,  cover  close 
and  set  aside  for  a short  time  before  drinking. 

Take  tw’o  large  fresh  lemons  with 
rough  skins  aud  full  of  juice.  Rub  some 
lumps  of  white  sugar  over  the  lemons  till 
they  acquire  the  oil  irorn  the  rind,  then  put 
them  into  a bowl  with  as  much  more  as  is 
necessary  to  sweeten  the  liquor  to  taste; 
squeeze  the  lemon-juice  on  the  sugar,  and 
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bruise  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  add  a quart  of 
hoiiing  water  and  mix  weil;  tlieii  strain 
tliroiigti  a line  sieve,  and  add  a quart  ol  rum, 
or  a pint  of  rum  and  a pint  of  brandy,  or  a 
pint  and  a half  of  rum  and  half  a pint  ol 
porter ; then  add  three  quarts  more  of  water 
and  mix  tiie  wliole  well. 

Todihj  «u«ered. —Jlix  a glass  of  rum-grog 
of  considerable  strength,  sweeten  it  with 
honey,  llavour  with  nutmeg  and  lemon-juice, 
and  stir  into  it  a piece  of  fresh  butter  about 
the  size  of  a walnut. 

limvn  yi)  i«i.— Boil  a quart  of  milk,  and  a 
quart  of  water,  with  the  top  crust  ot  a penny 
loaf,  a blade  of  mace,  and  sutbcient  sugar  to 
sweeten,  let  the  mixture  stand  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  pour  it  off  and  drink  it 
warm. 

WINTER  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS, 
TO  PiiOCUKE. — The  shrubs  or  trees  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  spring,  when  they  are 
about  to  bud.  and  some  of  their  soil  pre- 
served about  the  roots;  they  must  then  be 
laced  upright  in  a cellar  till  the  end  of 
eptember ; when,  with  some  fresh  earth, 
they  are  to  be  put  into  proper  tubs  or 
vessels,  and  placed  in  a stove  or  hot- house, 
where  they  should  be  moistened  every  morn- 
ing with  a solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sal- 
ammoniac  in  a pint  of  rain-water.  By  this 
process,  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits 
and  flowers  will  appear ; if  flowers  are  sown 
in  pots  at  the  end  of  September,  and  watered 
in  a similar  way,  they  will  blow  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

WINIER  HOTCH-POT. —AVash  and 
pick  a pound  of  dried  green  peas,  steep 
them  for  twelve  hours  in  fresh  soft  water, 
put  two  carrots  and  two  turnips  sliced,  and 
one  carrot  and  one  turnip  whole,  one  savoy 
cabbage,  four  onions,  and  the  peas  into  a 
pan  with  a gallon  of  water;  let  the  whole 
boil  for  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  whole 
carrot  and  turnip,  bruise  them  well,  and 
return  them  with  the  remainder  of  the 
sliced  vegetables  into  the  pan,  boil  the  whole 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  when  nearly  ready 
add  the  white  part  of  a root  of  celery  cut 
into  very  small  shreds. 

AFINTER  PEA-SOUP. — Having  saved 
the  liquor  in  whicli  a piece  of  meat  has  been 
boiled,  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  as  much  water  as  may  be 
required  to  take  off  the  saltness  and  make 
up  the  quantity  of  soup,  which  for  two  days' 
consumption  of  si.x  persons  should  be  about 
a gallon  ; then  add  a pound  of  shin  of  beef, 
a pound  of  pork  rinds,  and  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  two  parsnips,  all  browned 
iii  tile  usnal  manner;  a little  unchopped 
parsley,  and  two  dozen  black  peppercorns. 
AA'^lien  the  pot  boils  remove  the  scum,  and 

Eut  in  two  quarts  of  split  peas  which  have 
een  Ciyefully  picked  and  rubbed.  Boil 
gently  ftr  three  hours ; skim  off  the  fat, 
and  strain  the  liquor  through  a tine  sieve, 
beating  the  vegetables  through  with  a wooden 
spoon.  The  pork  rinds  must  be  removed, 
but  the  pieces  of  meat  should  be  put  back 
into  the  pot  with  the  liquor  and  the  pulp; 
boil  up  for  a minute  or  two,  and  serve  with 
some  shred  mint,  and  toasted  bread,  cut  in 
small  pieces.  If  the  saved  liquor  should  be 
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from  fresh  meat,  three  pounds  of  beef  should 
be  procured,  and  a little  salt  added.  For 
this  dish,  young  peas  should  be  chosen  ; 
they  may  be  known  by  the  transparent 
brightness  of  their  colour. 

WINTER  SALAD.  — \Fash  very  clean 
one  or  two  heads  of  endive,  some  heads  of 
celery,  some  mustard  and  cress ; cut  them 
all  small,  add  a little  shredded  red  cabbage, 
some  slices  of  boiled  beet-root  and  onion, 
if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked;  mix  them 
together  with  salad  sauce.  In  spring,  add 
radishes,  and  also  garnish  the  dish  with 
them. 

AVINTEK  SOUP. —Take  carrots, 
turnips,  and  a head  of  celery  cut  into 
dice,  with  a dozen  button  onions ; half 
boil  them  in  sait  and  water,  with  a little 
sugar  in  it;  then  throw  them  into  the  broth, 
and  when  tender,  serve  up  the  soup;  or, use 
rice,  dried  peas  and  lentils,  and  pulp  them 
into  the  soup  to  tliicken  it.  Witli  many  of 
these  soups,  small  suet  dumplings,  very 
lightly  made,  and  not  larger  than  an  egg, 
are  boiled  either  in  broth  or  water,  and  puC 
into  the  tureen  just  before  serving,  and  are, 
by  moat  persons,  thought  an  improvement, 
but  are  more  usually  put  into  plain  gravy 
soup  than  any  other,  and  should  be  made 
light  enough  to  swim  in  it. 

AVINWICK  PUDDING.  — Grate  four 
large  apples  ; add  the  rind  and  tlie  juice  of  a 
lemon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  breadcrumbs  ; 
three  ounces  of  butter,  melted,  and  sugar  to- 
taste;  immediately  before  putting  it  in  the 
oven,  .add  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  then  bake 
in  a pufl'  paste. 

Apples,  4 large ; lemon,  1 ; bread 
crumbs,  2 tablespoonfuls ; butter,  3 ozs. ; 
eggs.  3. 

WIRE  WORSI,— This  destructive  insect 
is  produced  by  the  larva  of  a beetle  7 
it  commits  considerable  ravages  on  vege- 
tation, and  is  a great  enemy  to  the 
farmer.  The  best  means  of  destroying  this 
pest  is,  to  apply  to  the  land  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  the  proportion  of  a hundred- 
weight and  a half  to  the  acre,  to  be  used  as 
a top-dressing  in  spring.  A mixture  of 
salt  and  lime  is  also  an  economical  dressing 
for  the  land,  and  will  greatly  assist  in 
the  work  of  destruction. 

AVITNESSES,  Remuneration,  Eespon~ 

SIBILITY  AND  DEPORTMENT  OF.  — The 
remuneration  of  witnesses  is  usually  regu- 
lated according  to  the  trade,  profession,  or 
social  position  of  the  witness  ; and  if  he 
has  come  any  distance,  certain  travelling 
expenses  are  allowed.  It  is  customary,  in 
actions  at  law,  to  serve  a witness  with  what 
is  called  a subpoena,  compelling  his  attend- 
ance under  a penalty,  and  at  the  time  the 
subpoena  is  served,  the  witness  is  entitled  to 
receive  one  guinea,  and  he  may  even  refuse 
to  tender  his  evidence  until  this  payment  is 
made.  A witness  having  been  bound  over 
to  give  evidence  is  compelled  to  do  so,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  recognizances  and 
rendering  himself  otherwise  amenable  to 
punishnient  for  contempt  of  court.  A 
witness  is  permitted  to  be  sworn  according 
to  any  form  most  binding  on  his  conscience, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  take  the  oath  usually 
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presented.  Thus,  the  Quaker  may  make 
nllirmation,  the  Jew  la  permitted  to  kiss  tlie 
Old  Testament  with  his  hat  on,  and  the 
native  ot  China  to  break  a sanoer,  each  form 
being  considered  equally  binding.  As  most 
persons  are,  at  some  time  of  their  lives, 
called  npon  to  give  evidence  in  a court  of 
law,  a few  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a witness  should  conduct  himself,  will  be 
found  of  service,  as  follows  : — Be  truthful  ; 
one  deviation  from  the  truth  will  lead  to 
many  others,  nntil  the  witness  becomes 
involved  in  a perfect  labyrinth  of  misrepre- 
sentation, in  the  midst  of  which  he  is 
denounced  by  the  counsel,  reprimanded  by 
the  judge,  and  held  up  to  scorn  in  the  public 
journals.  A witness  who  willully  misrepre- 
sents facts,  also  renders  himself  liable  to 
an  Indictment  for  perjury,  the  punishment 
for  which  is  a most  severe  one.  As  a cheek 
to  false  swearing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  persons  who  make  the  receiving  of 
evidence  the  business  of  their  live.s,  are 
very  nice  discriminators  of  the  true  and  the 
false,  so  much  so,  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  an  experienced  judge  or  counsel  is 
able  to  tell  by  the  manner  of  a witness 
whether  he  is  speaking  truly  or  falsely. 
Give  laconic,  direct,  and  straightforward  answers. 
In  tendering  evidence,  this  is  a most  impor- 
tant feature.  It  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  party  for  whom  the 
witness  appears,  and  will  render  the  ordeal 
of  the  witness-box  more  bearable.  State 
only  what  you  know  to  be  the  facts,  and  do 
this  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  When  a 
question  is  put  that  requires  either  an  affirma- 
tive or  a negative  answer,  say  “yes”  or 
“no,”  ajid  nothing  more.  Forbear  to  relate 
what  you  heard,  or  what  was  reported,  or 
what  you  thought  about  the  matter  ; these 
have  nothing  to  do  with  facta,  and  facts  are 
what  are  wanted.  Be  calm  and  collected. 
This  is  a direction  which  is  perhaps  more 
easily  given  than  attended  to.  To  a person 
of  nervous  or  excitable  temperament,  the 
appearing  in  a witness-box  with  every  eye 
suddenly  turned  towards  him,  is  a moat 
trying  circumstance,  and  is  apt  to  cause  him 
to  lose  all  presence  of  mind.  Nevertheless, 
a witness  may  exercise  considerable  control 
over  himself  by  attending  to  the  foliowing 
hints.  Turn  your  face  to  the  jury,  and  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lelt ; even 
when  the  counsel  questions  you,  you  are  to 
return  the  answer,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
jury.  By  this  means,  the  eye  will  be  kept 
from  wandering,  the  thoughts  will  be  con- 
centrated, and  the  witness  will  escape  being 
experimented  upon  by  those  e.xtraordinary 
grimaces,  gesticulations,  and  other  forensic 
arts  which  cmnael  systematically  employ 
by  way  of  intimidation  or  cajolery.  Preserve 
your  temper.  This  is  a very  necessary  caution 
to  a witness,  for  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  will  meet  with  much  to  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity and  offend  his  seif-respect,  especially 
if  he  have  important  evidence  to  tender 
But  a witness  ought  to  know  that  counsel 
are  paid  to  act  a part,  and  that  they  have 
also  a certain  licence ; also,  that  inasmuch 
as  they  have  not  in  all  probability  ever  seen 
the  witness  before,  nor  are  likely  to  see  him 


again,  they  cannot  bear  any  malice  or  ill-will 
towards  their  interlocutor ; their  inuendoes 
and  {lersoual  allusions  being  based  upon 
this  theory,  that  if  they  can  establish  any 
circumstance  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  witness,  so  much  the  better  for  their 
client,  and  if  they  fail  in  doing  so,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  witness  himself.  Now, 
if  the  occupant  of  the  witness-box  suffers 
hirasell'  to  be  angered  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  counsel,  he  does  a very  foolish 
thing,  for  in  these  cases  the  counsel 
occupies  a superior  positii  n,  and  has  the 
car  of  the  court,  while  the  witness  only 
succeeds  in  making  himself  appear  weak- 
minded  and  ridiculous.  Be  serious.  A person 
tendering  evidence  in  a court  oi  law  is  per- 
lorming  a grave  duty,  and  heought  to  divest 
himself  of  anything  approaching  levity  or 
flippancy.  Above  all,  let  a witness  abandon 
all  attempts  at  witticisms  or  repartee,  for 
counsel  are  mostly  masters  of  those  arts, 
and  all  attempts  at  supplanting  them  end 
in  discomfiture. 

WIVES,  Hints  for.— The  wife’s  proper 
domain  is  the  household,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  her,  both  for  her  own  convenience, 
and  for  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  to  render 
home  as  attractive  and  agreeable  as 
possible.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  rooms  are 
to  be  neatly  and  orderly  arranged,  and  the 
furniture  sodisposed  that  it  may  be  rendered 
available  for  use  rather  than  mere  show. 
Again,  there  are  many  etceteras,  trivial  in 
themselves  but  important  as  a whole,  which 
go  far  to  render  home  comfortabie.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a bright  tire,  a clean 
swept  hearth,  a well-trimmed  lamp;  if  these 
be  wanting,  a husband  will  in  the  course  of 
time  become  indifferent  to  his  own  fireside, 
and  find  out  some  other  place  where  ho  can 
obtain  the  missing  comforts.  The  better 
feelings  of  a husband  may  also  be  appealed 
to.  through  the  medium  of  creature  comibrts; 
there  are  many  nice  dishes  wh'ch  a wife  can 
prepare,  and  many  an  agreeable  surprise 
which  very  limited  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
cookery  may  enable  the  practitioner  to 
contrive.  These  afford  much  gratification, 
not  only  in  a mere  animal  point  of  view, 
but  from  the  fact  which  makes  itself  known 
t>  the  dullest  apprehension,  that  to  produce 
these  effects,  there  must  have  been  an 
exercise  of  consideration,  thought,  and 
kindly  feeling.  Another  point  for  the  wife 
to  observe  is  the  exercise  of  eemomy; 
comfort  does  not  precisely  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  money  expended ; for  a shrewd 
and  thoughtliil  woman  will  be  able  to  show 
considerably  more  value  for  her  money  than 
another  who  is  thoughtless  and  extravagant. 
I'he  exercise  of  economy  is  not  to  be 
governed  by  present  necessities  only,  but 
with  a view  to  future  emergencies.  The  most 
prosperous  may  at  some  time  or  other  meet 
with  a reverse,  and  wasteful  expenditure 
cannot  be  defended  under  any  circumstances. 
The  wife,  like  all  other  persons  in  every 
situation  of  life,  will  possibly  have  her 
trials  and  troubles,  and.  to  meet  these,  she 
must  call  philosophy  to  her  aid.  In  the 
first  place,  she  must  not  draw  too  highly 
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coloured  a picture  of  her  possible  home,  for  if 
so,  she  is  sure  to  be  disappointed;  much  ot 
the  apparent  unhappiness  of  wives,  is 
owing  to  a view  liaving  been  taken  of  human 
life,  which  is  more  poetical  than  practical. 
Under  all  circumstances,  a wife  must  school 
herself  to  look  at  tlie  bright  aide  ol  things, 
and  make  the  beat  of  tliem— not  vainly 
repining  at  wants  and  defects,  but  setting 
to  work  to  contrive  the  means  of  remedying 
and  repairing  them.  A due  appreciation  ot^ 
the  value  of  time  is  also  well  worthy  ot 
consideration;  each  day  should  have  its 
work  planned  out,  and  each  hour  the 
performance  of  certain  duties  allotted  to  it. 
By  this  means,  matters  will  progress  regu- 
larly and  smoothly,  and  all  that  bustle, 
disorder,  and  contusion,  so  frequently  wit- 
nessed, w’ill  be  avoided.  To  carry  out  this 
object  more  surely,  a system  of  early  rising 
must  be  adopted,  and  strictly  adhered  to; 
every  one  knows,  how  much  more  work  can 
be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  than  in 
the  at  ternoon.  and  if  this  precious  portion 
of  time  is  frittered  away,  it  can  never  be 
regained;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 
is  an  incessant  race  all  day  long,  in  which 
work  is  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  overtake 
time.  In  the  governing  of  her  home,  the 
wife  should  keep  her  dominion  to  herself, 
suffering  no  one  to  dictate  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done,  and  allowing 
no  one  to  share  her  rule  with  her.  The 
results  of  her  individual  management  may 
not  be  perfection,  but  at  any  rate  they 
will  afford  that  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  all  independent  .and  well- 
directed  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
should  not  be  constantly  vexing  her  mind 
with  the  superiority,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
her  neighbours.  If  a resident  on  the  left 
hand  has  a more  tastefully  arranged  and 
beautifully-stocked  garden  than  appertains 
to  her  own  house,  she  need  not  on  that 
account  be  pained,  and  lose  all  pleasure  in  her 
modest  plot  of  ground  ; or  if  the  windows 
of  her  right-hand  neighbour  exhibit  certain 
articles  which  she  does  not  possess,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  her  to  pine  with  envy,  and 
neglect  her  own  home  in  consequence.  It  is 
to  this  feeling  that  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  discontent,  neglect,  and  indifference 
which  prevails  in  domestic  management. 
All  that  a wife  has  to  do  to  secure  substan- 
tial comfort  and  lasting  happiness.  Is  to 
turn  her  thoughts  homeward,  without  suf- 
fering them  to  be  distracted  by  extraneous 
matters,  and  determine  within  herself  to 
make  her  little  domain  as  pleasant  and 
cheerful  as  the  means  and  appliances  at  her 
command  will  permit.  If  a wife  does  this 
properly  she  will  find  her  time  fully  occupied 
and  something  always  to  do,  without  men- 
tioning the  duties  of  maternity,  the  culti- 
vation of  accomplishments,  and  indulgence 
in  amusements. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
wife  should  consult  the  interests  of  her 
husband,  and  conduct  herself  generally 
towards  him,  much  may  be  said.  In  the 
first  place,  she  must  not  torment  him  with 
the  petty  cares  of  home,  and  vex  his  mind 
with  trivial  grievances  which  he  cannot 
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remedy,  if  she  cannot.  Neither  should  she 
harass  him  by  preferring  inconsiderate 
claims,  and  trying  to  persuade  him  either 
to  e.xpend  money  or  sacrifice  time,  for  the 
mere  gi  atiflcation  of  a whim.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a man  has  his  especial 
cares  connected  with  business  pursuits,  and 
instead  of  having  this  aggravated  by  house- 
hold concerns,  he  looks  to  their  being 
assuaged  by  finding  in  home  a refuge  and  a 
place  of  quiet.  A most  important  duty  of 
every  wile  is  to  so  order  her  domestic 
arrangements  that  the  husband  may  calcu- 
late upon  them.  For  instance,  the  hours  of 
meals  should  never  vary,  if  possible,  one 
minute;  dinner-time  is  in  many  oases,  an 
interval  snatched  from  weighty  employment 
and  important  labours,  and  if  the  interval 
is  unnecessarily  delayed,  business  arrange- 
ments are  upset,  the  temper  is  soured,  and 
the  food  is  neither  grateful  to  the  palate  nor 
nourishing  to  the  body.  This  uncertainty 
is  not  only  disappointing  and  vexatious  to 
one  party,  but  to  both  ; thus,  the  husband 
comes  home  to-day  and  finds  his  dinner 
behind  time : to-morrow,  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  his  wife’s  unpunctuality,  he 
delays  the  time  of  coming  home,  but  it  so 
happens  that  the  dinner  is  on  this  day  ready 
to  the  minute  : it  is  now  the  wife’s  turn  to 
be  vexed.  The  next  day.  the  husband, 

I wishing  to  repair  the  former  misch'ef,  makes 
his  appearance  to  the  second,  but  the  wife, 
taking  the  previous  day  as  a precedent,  is 
again  behind  ; thus  the  couple  go  on  playing 
at  cross  purposes  and  keeping  alive  a con- 
stant feeling  of  bitterness,  from  the  want 
of  punctuality.  A wife  should  study  her 
husband’s  tastes  and  distastes,  and  to  a 
j certain  extent  even  gratify  his  whims ; by 
pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  she  will  more 
j surely  retain  the  affection  of  her  husband, 

! and  be  enabled  to  exercise  influence  over 
I him,  than  by  the  practice  of  antagonism. 
A wile  should  be  good-tempered  and  cheer- 
ful ; one  angry  look,  one  harsh  word  may 
embitter  hours,  or  be  the  cause  of  a week’s 
estrangement.  Besides,  this  rule  should  be 
observed  as  much  for  her  own  sake  as  on 
her  husband’s  account,  a good  temper  sitting 
so  much  easier  than  a bad  one  On  the 
other  hand,  a wife  ought  to  bear  with 
patience  an  occasionally  clouded  brow  or  a 
hasty  word  on  the  part  of  her  husband; 
these  evidences  are  possibly  owing  to  tbe  re- 
miniscences of  some  unpleasant  commercial 
affairs,  and  if  met  in  a conciliatory  spirit, 
they  will  soon  disappear,  and  be  replaced  by 
affectionate  smiles  and  kind  words.  There 
are  numerous  other  duties  appertaining  to  a 
wife,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
well  defined  and  obvious,  as  to  need  only 
the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  good 
feeling  to  ensure  their  execution. 

WpAD.— This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake'  of  its  leaves,  which,  after  being  pro- 
perly prepared,  are  used  as  an  ingredient  In 
] dyeing  biue,  and  as  a basis  for  black  dye. 
Three  or  four  crops  are  obtained  in  a year. 
Alter  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  ground 
I in  a raili  to  a sort  of  paste,  which  is  then 
pressed  into  heaps.  A blackish  crust  forms 
I on  the  outside.  After  thus  lying  for  about  a 
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fortniglit,  the  lieaps  are  opened,  the  crust 
rubbed  and  mixed  with  the  interior  por- 


tions, and  the  whole  formed  into  oval  balls, 
which  are  pressed  close  and  solid  in  wooden 
moulds.  When  about  to  be  used  in  dyeing, 
the  balls  are  broken  into  fragments,  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  by  which  a dense  foetid 
fume  is  given  o0'.  By  steeping  the  leaves 
in  water,  an  infusion  is  obtained,  which  will 
impart  a green  dye;  and  this  green  changes 
to  blue,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 

WOMEN’S  UNINFLAMMABLE 
DRESSES. — See  The  Practical  Housewife. 

WOOD,  AS  Fdel. — Although  wood  is 
not  commonly  employed  in  this  country  as 
a domestic  fuel,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  a most  useful  auxiliary  to  coal,  and 
afford  an  excellent  and  cheerful  fire  at  an 
economical  rate.  The  best  form  in  which 
to  burn  wood  for  this  purpose,  is  that  known 
as  the  log  or  chump;  and  one  of  these, 
placed  on  the  lire  in  the  after  part  of  tlie 
day,  when  the  grate  is  perfectly  heated, 
will  last  for  many  hours.  It  should  be 
observed  that  wood  tires  are  more  dangerous 
than  coal,  as  the  embers  are  apt  to  shoot 
out  into  the  room,  and,  therefore,  unless 
carefully  watched,  or  protected  by  a screen, 
many  accidents  are  likely  to  occur. 

WOOD,  Cements  for. — A cement  for 
joining  wood  to  ivory  or  bone  is  composed  as 
follows  ; — Dissolve  tine  Russian  isinglass  in 
strong  acetic  acid  until  the  consistence  of 
a strong  firm  glue  is  obtained  ; this  is  applied 
to  the  articles  which  require  joining  by 
means  of  a brush.  This  cement  will  be 
found  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  where 
the  ivory  keys  of  pianofortes  and  other  inlaid 
pieces  become  detached.  A cement  for 
•uniting  wood  to  metal  is  compounded  in  the 
follow'ing  manner: — Take  two  parts  by 
weight  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  clean  silver  sand,  both  sifted 
very  finely,  and  intimately  mixed  withglass 
dust.  Any  quantity  of  this  may  be  made 
at  one  time,  and  put  by  for  use  in  air-tight 
vessels.  When  about  to  be  applied  it  should  ' 


be  incorporated  with  white  of  egg.  diluted 
with  ^o-tliirds  its  bulk  of  water,  with 
every  fluid  oiince  of  which  there  had  been 
previously  mixed  Irora  twelve  to  fourteen 
drops  ot  vinegar.  'To  unite  the  materials 
most  securely,  the  surface  should  be  first 
moistened  with  the  egg  mixture,  afterwards 
applying  the  cement,  kneaded  into  a think 
paste  with  the  white  of  egg,  also : finally, 
applying  a portion  of  the  paste  made  of  a 
much  thinner  consistence.  'The  parts  to  be 
joined  must  be  very  neatly  adjusted,  and 
where  plain  surfaces  exist,  the  roughening 
them  will  facilitate  the  junction.  The 
cement  must  be  liberally  applied,  every 
crevice  being  filled  up,  and  the  superfluity 
squeezed  out  by  strong  pressure,  continued 
for  forty-eight  hours. 

WOOD,  TO  Paint.— In  performing  this 
process,  it  is  expected  that  the  knots  in  the 
wood,  especially  deal,  should  be  treated  in 
such  a manner  as  to  prevent  their  giving 
out  turpentine,  wdiich  they  will  otherwise 
do,  to  the  destruction  of  the  paint.  For  this 
purpose,  a composition  is  made  with  red.aud 
white  lead,  ground  fine  with  water  on  a 
stone,  and  mixed  with  strong  double  glue 
size,  in  a warm  state,  and,  in  this  condition, 
to  be  brushed  over  the  knots.  When  tur- 
pentine exists  to  any  extent,  a second  coat 
of  white  lead,  ground  in  oil,  with  theaddiliou 
of  a fourth  part  of  red  lead,  or  litharge,  will  be 
necessary.  This  must  be  suffered  to  become 
quite  dry,  and  then  should  be  rubbed  with 
pumice-stone.  The  next  process  is  pri- 
ming. For  this  purpose,  a paint  is  com- 
posed, chiefly  of  white  lead,  mixed  witli  a 
very  small  quantity  of  red  lead,  or  linseed 
oil ; the  preparation  to  be  laid  on  lightly,  so 
that  a pound  ought  to  be  made  to  cover 
eighteen  or  tw’enty  yards  of  woodwork.  A 
second  coat  is  usually  applied,  stilt  thinner 
than  the  first  coat,  and,  in  this  condition, 
the  work  is  said  to  be  primed  and  coated, 
ready  for  painting.  When  this  is  dry,  all 
holes  and  indentations,  caused  by  the  nails, 
mu.st  be  filled  with  putty,  and  the  whole 
surface  brought,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  required  condition  of  smoothness.  After 
this,  a coat  of  paint  of  the  intended  colour 
is  laid  on,  and,  a day  or  two  subsequently, 
the  finishing  coat.  'The  various  colours  are 
mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine,  and  a dryer, 
or  with  turpentine  and  a dryer  without  oil. 
if  it  be  desired  that  the  first  coat  shall 
appear  dead,  or  flatted,  as  it  is  called.  For 
graining,  a groundwork  of  oil  colour  is  first 
made  by  laying  on  two  coats  of  a colour, 
much  lighter  than  the  w'ood  which  is  to  be 
imitated ; and  then  with  various  tools, 
and  by  the  aid  of  tricks,  the  veins,  &c..  in 
the  wood,  are  laid  on  either  with  turpentine, 
coloured  to  match  them,  or  with  beer,  and. 
sometimes,  water,  A varnish  is  finally  laid 
upon  this,  and  the  process  is  complete. 

WOOD,  TO  Preserve  from  Fire,— 
Immerse  in  a solution  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  alum  and  isinglass.  Although  wood 
is  thus  rendered  incombustible,  it  still  re- 
tains the  power  of  transmitting  heat ; so 
that  liquids  may  be  boiled  in  a wooden 
vessel  on  a common  fire,  if  this  varnish  be 
previously  applied  to  it. 
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WOOD,  TO  Protect  fuosi  the  Influ- 
ences OF  Air  or  Water.— a coraposi- 
tiop  for  the  preservation  of  wood  under 
these  circumstances  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows Take  ten  parts  of  sulplmret  of 
copper,  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  from  live  to  thirty  parts  of  the  best 
drying'  varnish.  These  substances  must  be 
ground  together,  forming  a kind  of  paint, 
which  is  tlien  to  be  applied  to  the  wood. 
Another  means  of  protecting  wood,  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  influences  of  damp,  is, 
to  lieat  twelve  pounds  of  resin  in  a mortar, 
with  three  pounds  of  sulphur  and  twelve 
pints  of  sperm  oil.  This  mi.\ture  is  to  be 
melted  over  the  Are,  continually  stirring 
meanwhile.  Ochre,  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder  by  grinding  it  down  with  oil,  must 
then  be  combined  in  the  proportion  neces- 
sary to  impart  either  a darker  or  a lighter 
colour  to  the  material.  The  first  coat  must 
be  puton  very  lightly,having  been  previously 
heated  ; the  second  coat  may  be  laid  on  two 
or  three  days  afterwards  ; and  a third  alter 
a simdar  interval. 

WOOD,  TO  Kemove  Stains  from.— 
Stains  of  nearly  every  description  may  be 
removed  from  wood  by  the  following  me- 
thod:— Jlix  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol  with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  rub 
the  stained  surface  with  a cork  dipped  iii 
this  liquid  until  the  stains  disappear;  then 
wash  the  part  with  cold  water.  The  colour 
of  the  wood  will  fade  for  some  time  after 
this  application  ; but  it  may  be  restored  by 
rubbing  it  with  ordinary  furniture  paste. 

AVOOD,  TO  Stain. — Any  ordinary  kind 
of  wood  may  be  stained  of  certain  colours, 
or  made  to  imitate  other  woods,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process  -.—To  stain  wood  of  a black 
colour.  1.  Drop  a little  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  brush  the  wood 
over  with  this  and  hold  it  to  the  fire,  a line 
black  colour  will  be  produced,  and  it  will 
receive  a good  polish.  2,  Take  hall' a gallon 
of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  bruised  nutgalls, 
half  a pound  each  of  logwood  chips  and 
copperas,  boil  well,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
the  tincture  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  and 
brush  it  on  the  wood  in  a warm  state.  3. 
Take  half  a gallon  of  vinegar,  half  a pound 
of  dry  lamp-black,  and  three  pounds  of 
iron-rust  silted.  Mix,  and  let  it  stand  for 
a week.  Lay  three  coats  of  this  on  hot, 
and  then  rub  with  linseed  oil,  and  a fine 
deep  black  will  be  produced.  4.  Add  to 
the  above  stain  an  ounce  of  nutgalls,  half 
a pound  of  logwood  chips,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  copperas ; lay  on  three  coats,  oil 
well,  and  a black  stain  will  result  impervious 
to  any  kind  of  weather.  5.  Take  a pound 
of  logwood  chips,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
Brazil  wood,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half 
in  a gallon  of  water.  Brush  the  wood 
several  times  with  this  decoction  while  hot. 
3Iake  a decoction  of  nutgalls  by  simmering 
gently  for  three  or  four  days  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  galls  in  two  quarts  of  vvater. 
Brush  the  wood  several  times  with  this  de- 
coction while  hot ; give  the  wood  three  coats 
of  this,  and  whilewet  lay  on  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  when  dry,  oil  or  varnish. 
€.  Give  three  coats  with  a solution  of 
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copper  filings  in  aqua-fortis,  and  repeatedly 
brush  over  the  logwood  decoction,  until  the 
greenness  of  the  copper  is  destroyed.  7. 
Boil  half  a pound  of  logwood  chips  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  add  an  ounce  of  pearlash, 
and  apply  it  hot  with  a brush.  Then  take 
two  quarts  of  the  logwood  decoction,  half 
an  ounce  of  verdigris,  and  the  same  of 
copperas ; strain,  and  throw  in  half  a 
pound  of  iron-rust.  Brush  the  work  welt 
with  this,  and  oil  it.  Blue  colour.  1.  Dis- 
solve copper  filings  in  aqua-fortis,  brush  the 
wood  with  it,  and  then  go  over  the  work 
with  a hot  solution  of  pearlash  (two  ounces 
to  a pint  of  water),  till  it  assumes  a perfectly 
blue  colour.  2.  Boll  a pound  of  indigo,  two 
pounds  of  wood,  and  three  ounces  of  alum 
in  a gallon  of  water ; orush  well  over  until 
thoroughly  stained.  Imitation  of  Botany  Bay 
wood.  Boil  half  a pound  of  the  unripe  berries 
of  the  rhamnus  inf.ctorius,  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  till  of  a deep  yellow,  and  'W'hile 
boiling  hot,  give  two  or  three  coats  to  the 
work.  If  a deeper  colour  be  desired,  give  a 
coat  of  logwood  decoction  over  the  yellow. 
When  nearly  dry,  form  the  grain  with  jVb.  7 
black  stain,  used  hot,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
varnish.  Green  colour.  Dissolve  verdigris  in 
vinegar,  and  brush  over  with  the  hot  solu- 
tion until  of  a proper  colour.  Mahogany 
colour.  1.  Boil  half  a pound  of  madder,  and 
two  ounces  of  logwood  chips  in  a gallon  of 
water,  and  brush  well  over  while  hot. 
AVhen  dry,  go  over  the  whole  with  pearlash 
solution,  two  drachms  to  the  quart.  2.  Put 
two  ounces  of  dragon’s-blood,  bruised,  into 
a quart  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; let  the  bottle 
stand  in  a warm  place,  shake  frequently,  and 
when  dissolved,  steep  the  work  in  the 
mi.xture.  Light  red  brown.  Boil  half  a pound 
of  madder  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fustic  ill  a gallon  of  water;  brush  the  work 
when  boiling  hot,  until  properly  stained. 
2.  The  surlace  of  the  work  being  quite 
smooth,  brush  over  with  a weak  solution  of 
aqua-fortis;  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and 
then  finish  with  the  following: — Put  four 
ounces  and  a half  of  dragon’s-blood,  and  sn 
ounce  of  soda,  both  well  bruised,  to  three 
pints  of  spirit  of  wine;  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place,  shake  it  frequently,  strain,  and 
lay  on  with  a soft  brush,  repeating  until  of  a 
proper  colour;  polish  with  linseed  oil  or 
varnish.  Purple.  Brush  the  work  several 
times  with  the  logwood  decoction  used  for 
Ao.  G black,  and  when  dry,  give  a coat  of 
pearlash  solution,  one  drachm  to  the  quart, 
taking  care  to  lay  it  on  evenly.  lied.  1. 
Boil  a pound  of  Brazil  wood,  and  an  ounce 
of  pearlash  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  while 
hot,  brush  over  the  work  until  of  a proper 
colour.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  brush  the  solution  over 
the  work  before  it  dries.  2.  Take  a gallon 
of  the  above  stain,  add  two  more  ounces  of 
pearlash,  hot,  and  brush  often  with  the  alum 
solution.  3.  Use  a cold  infusion  of  archil, 
and  brush  over  with  the  pearlash  solution 
used  i'or  Ao.  1,  mahogany  colour.  Imitation  of 
rosewood.  1.  Boil  half  a pound  of  logwood 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  it  is  of  a very 
dark  red,  add  half  an  ounce  of  salt  of 
I tartar ; stain  the  work  with  the  liquor  while 
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boilingr  hot,  ('iving'  tlirec  coats;  then  with 
a painter’s  graining  brusli,  Torm  streaks 
witii  No.  8,  hlock  stain;  iet  itdry,  and  varnisii. 
2.  Urusli  over  with  the  iogwoud  decoction 
used  for  No.  C black,  three  or  four  times ; 
put  lialf  a pound  of  iron  filings  into  two 
quarts  of  vinegar  ; then  with  a graining 
brush  or  cane,  bruised  at  the  end,  apply  the 
iron- filing  solution  in  the  form  required,  and 
polish  with  bee’s-wax  and  turpentine  when 
dry.  Yellow  colour,  l.  Brush  over  with  the 
tincture  of  turmeric.  2.  Warm  the  work, 
and  brush  over  with  weak  aqiia-fortis,  then 
hold  to  the  Are.  Varnish  or  oil  as  usual. 

WOOD-ASHES.  — Ttiese  consist  chiefly 
of  potass  united  to  carbonic  acid ; and  as 
this  is  found  in  almost*ali  plants,  its  efficacy 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil  is  obvious.  A 
part  of  the  effects  of  wood- ashes  may  be 
owing  to  the  slow  and  gradual  consumption 
of  charcoal,  which  seems  capable,  under 
other  circumstances  than  those  of  actual 
combustion,  of  absorbing  oxygen,  so  as  to 
become  carbonic  acid. 

WOODBtNE.— This  favourite  plant  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  ornament  rustic  porches 
and  summer- houses.  It  grows  well  in  com- 
mon soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  ripened  shoots,  taken  off  in  autumn,  and 
inserted  in  a shady  border,  or  by  layers 
made  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  The 
woodbine  should  be  pruned  aud  trained 
annually,  when  intended  to  cover  arbours 
and  seats,  laying  the  shoots  along  their  full 
length  until  they  have  covered  tlie  space 
allotted  them  All  straggling  branches, 
which  cannot  be  properly  trained,  must  be 
cut  ofl'.  When  this  piaut  is  trained  to  walls, 
it  must  have  a regular  pruning  and  training, 
by  going  over  it  twice  or  thrice  in  summer, 
laying  in  the  most  convenient  shoots,  some 
at  their  whole  length,  and  others  shortened 
as  required,  to  preserve  regularity  and  a due 
succession  of  flowers.  In  winter-pruning, 
the  superfluous  shoots  lelt  in  summer 
should  be  thinned  out,  sliortening  those 
whicli  are  too  long  I'or  the  space  assigned 
them,  especially  when  straggling  and  weak. 

WOODCOCK. — A bird  which  breeds  in 


many  parts  of  Britain,  and,  of  late  years,  in 


summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Tlie  three 
essentials  for  tlie  woodcock  are  solitude, 
shelter,  and  humidity ; and  its  m^st 
luvourite  resorts  for  this  purpose  are  lAe 
marshy  woods  to  the  north  ol  tlie  Baltic; 
and  the  fartlier  north,  so  that  the  place  be 
wooded,  the  better  it  is  enjoyed  by  this  bird, 
as,  in  those  situations,  the  inseet  food  is 
more  plentiful,  and  the  mud  of  the  marshes 
is  more  exclusively  the  nest  of  the  larvre 

WOODCOCK  POTTED.  - Pluck  and 
draw  out  the  trail  of  six  woodcocks, 
skewer  their  bills  through  their  thighs, 
draw  tlie  legs  through  each  other,  aud  place 
the  feet  upon  the  breasts.  Season  tlie  birds 
with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put'them  into 
a deep  pot,  with  a pound  of  butter,  and  tie 
a piece  of  stout  paper  over  them.  Bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven,  and,  when  done, 
lay  them  on  a dish  to  drain.  I'hen  pot 
tliem,  and  pour  all  the  clear  liquor  whicli 
the  gravy  yields  upon  them.  Pill  up  the 
pots  with  clarified  butter,  and  keep  them  in 
a dry  place. 

WOODCOCK  RAGOUT.-Slit  the  birds 
down  the  back,  but  do  not  remove  the 
entrails;  stew  them  lightly  with  a little 
melted  bacon-fat,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  When  done,  add  lemon-juice,  and 
serve.  Garnish  with  slices  of  toast  and 
lemon. 

WOODCOCK  ROASTED.  — Spit  the 
birds  without  drawing  them,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  baste  them  well  with  butter ; 
have  in  readiness  a slice  of  toasted  bread; 
lay  this  on  a dish,  and  set  it  underneath  the 
birds  while  roasting.  Wlien  the  woodcocks 
are  done,  take  them  up,  place  tlicm  on  the 
toast,  and  serve  on  the  dish,  with  good 
gravy  and  a garnish  of  lemon. 

WOODCOCKS,  TO  Carve. — Cut  the  bird 
right  through  the  centre,  from  head  to  tail. 
Serve  with  it  a piece  of  the  toast  upon  which 
it  comes  to  table. 

WOODEN  MODELS,  to  Form. — Tliese 
are  constructed  roughly  in  deal,  according 
to  the  desired  design,  aud  the  various  tine 
parts  afterwards  affi.xed  with  glue  or  brads. 
In  forming  the  fine  parts  of  the  Wooden 
model,  a vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labour 
may  be  saved,  and  a better  effect  obtained, 
by  burning  much  of  the  outline  instead  of 
carving  it.  By  this  plan,  deeper  tones  ot 
Colouring,  facility  of  operating,  and  saving 
of  time  aud  labour  are  the  re.-^ult.  In 
common  w'ith  other  models.those  Cl  instructed 
of  wood,  require  tlie  aid  of  liclien,  moss, 
powdered  slate,  and  colours  to  c unplete  the 
effect.  When  water  issues  Ir  m the  original 
cave,  and  it  is  desirable  to  ( ipy  it  in  the 
model,  a piece  of  looking  glass  should  be 
glued  on  to  tliestand.and  i he  edge  surround- 
ed by  glue,  and  paper  covered  witli  sand. 
Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  cut  away  the 
wood  of  the  stand,  so  as  to  let  m the  looking- 
glass  ; this,  however,  is  only  when  the 
water  is  supposed  to  be  much  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  land. 

WOODRUFF  DRINK.— A very  agreeable 
beverage  may  be  composed  chiefly  from 
the  fragrant  little  plant  called  woodruff. 
The  following  is  the  method  employed: 
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Put  into  a large  deep  jug  a pint  of  light 
white  wine,  or  a quart  of  red  wine,  and 
dissolve  it  in  sugar  till  siifflciently  sweet. 
Cut  a sound  China  orange  into  rather  thick 
slices,  without  paring  it,  and  add  it  to  the 
wine;  then  throw  in  several  bunches  of  the 
woodruff.  Cover  the  jug  closely  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  leave  it  until  the  following  day 
One  orange  will  be  sufficient  for  three  pints 
of  wine.  The  woodruff  should  be  thoroughly 
washed,  and  drained  quite  dry  before  it  is 
thrown  iuto  the  jug;  and  a moderate 
quantity  only  of  it  should  be  used,  or  the 
flavour  of  the  beverage  will  be  rather  injured 
than  improved  by  it.  Lemon-rind  may  be 
substituted  for  orange.  The  woodruff  grows 
wild  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  flourishes  in 
many  suburban  gardens,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

WOOL.  Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
The  terra  wool  is  now  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  two  purposes  ; one  of  which 
consists  of  the  stuffing  for  mattresses, 
chairs,  sofas,  &c.  ; and  the  other  for  nume- 
rous textile  fabrics  connected  with  domestic 
economy  and  personal  attire.  The  composi- 
tion of  wool  is  nearly  the  same  as  hair. 

WOOL,  TO  Dye.— ,5/ue  colour.  Boil  the 
wool  in  a decoction  of  logwood,  and  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  cupper.  Brown.  Steep  the  wool 
in  an  infusion  of  walnut-peelings.  Drab. 
Impregnate  with  brown  o.xide  of  iron,  and 
then  dip  in  a bath  of  quercitron  bark.  If 
sumach  be  added,  a dark  brown  colour  will 
be  produced.  Oreen,  First  imbue  with  the 
blue,  and  then  with  the  yellow  dye.  Orange. 
Dye  first  with  the  red  dye,  and  then  with 
the  yellow.  Rid  Take  four  and  a half 
pounds  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  alum  -,  boil  the  wool 
gently  for  two  hours  ; let  it  cool,  and  wash 
it  the  following  day  in  pure  water.  Infuse 
twelve  pounds  of  madder,  for  half  an  hour, 
with  a pound  of  chloride  of  tin  in  lukewarm 
water,  filter  through  canvas,  remove  the  dye 
from  the  canvas,  and  put  in  the  bath,  which 
is  to  be  heated  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
add  two  ounces  of  aluminous  mordant,  put 
the  wool  in,  and  raise  to  boiling  heat.  Re- 
move the  wool,  wash,  and  soak  lor  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a solution  of  white  soap  in 
water.  Yellow.  Cut  potato  tops  when  in 
flower,  and  express  the  juice;  steep  the 
wool  in  this  for  forty-eight  hours. 

WOOL,  TO  Purify. — Wool  is  apt  to  be 
mfested  with  insects,  and  to  contract  various 
impurities.  The  process  of  purification  con- 
sists of  putting  into  three  pints  of  boiling 
water  a pound  and  a half  of  alum,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  ; these  to 
be  diluted  in  twenty-three  pints  of  cold 
water.  I’he  wool  is  then  to  be  immersed  in 
the  liquor,  and  left  for  four  or  five  days, 
when  it  must  be  removed,  washed,  and 
dried.  When  this  operation  is  completed, 
the  wool  will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  no 
longer  subject  to  be  infested  by  insects. 

WOOLLENS.  TO  Clean  and  Wash  — 
In  the  wa.sh'iig  of  woollens,  soft  water  must 
be  used  ; and  to  make  the  necessary  lather, 
a pound  of  soap  must  be  put  into  a gallon  of 
water,  and  boiled  until  quite  dissolved;  the 
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articles  are  then  to  be  washed  in  two  waters, 
as  warm  as  can  be  borne,  adding,  tfom  time 
to  time,  as  much  of  the  soap  lather  as  may 
be  needed.  Wring  the  woollens  out  each 
time,  then  throw  them  into  a clean  tub,  and 
cover  them  with  boiling  water.  Let  them 
remain  until  cool  enough  to  admit  of  hand- 
ling, then  rinse  them  thoroughly,  and  wring 
them  dry.  It  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served, that  the  water  used  for  rinsing  must 
be  hard.  This  method  is  applicable  to  any 
kinds  of  woollens  ; but  for  large  and  heavy 
articles,  such  as  blankets,  rugs,  &c.,  it  is 
preferable  to  omit  the  wringing.  In  all 
cases,  the  articles  should  be  spread  out 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth.  Another 
method  is  as  lollows: — Grate  six  or  eight 
large  raw  potatoes  into  a pan  or  other 
deep  vessel,  pour  on  two  gallons  of  cold 
spring  water,  and  let  it  remain  undisturbed 
for  forty-eight  hours;  then  pour  off  the 
water  clear  into  a capacious  pan  or  tub,  and 
take  care  that  no  portion  of  the  sediment 
mingles  with  the  water.  Dip  the  articles 
into  this  clear  liquid,  and  pass  them  to  and 
fro  in  such  a manner  that  they  cannot 
become  creased.  Rubbing  must  be  wholly 
avoided.  By  this  process,  woollen  articles 
will  remain  perfectly  smooth,  and  need  no 
ironing,  an  operation  which  injures  the 
colour  of  woollens.  When  thoroughly  clean, 
hang  them  on  a line  to  drip,  and,  when  half 
dry,  turn  them,  and  if  thev  require 
straightening,  pull  them  out.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  their  appearance  will  be  improved 
by  folding  them,  and  placing  them  under 
heavy  pressure  for  some  hours.  If  the 
articles  are  greasy,  but  half  the  water  should 
be  used  at  first,  and  the  remainder  reserved 
fora  second  rinsing.  If  the  colours  of  the 
articles  are  of  a delicate  nature,  the  potatoes 
used  should  be  carefully  pared  previous  to 
scraping. 

WOOLLENS,  TO  Preserve.  — When 
woollen  articles  are  not  in  use,  they  may  be 
preserved,  first  by  drying  them  before  a 
fire,  then  letting  them  cool,  and  afterwards 
mixing  among  them  bitter  apples,  sewn  in 
muslin  bags,  and  placed  between  the  folds 
ol  the  articles. 

WOOLLENS,  TO  Remove  Ink-spots 
FROM. — First  rub  the  spots  with  a composi- 
tion, made  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  properly  incorporated ; 
then  immediately  wash  the  part  with  pure 
water;  and,  lastly,  smooth  the  fabric  in  the 
direction  of  the  nap,  with  a piece  of  flannel, 
ir  white  woollen  cloth. 

WORIC,  Best  Method  of  Doing. — The 
law  of  order  requires  to  be  duly  combined 
with  the  law  of  work,  else  we  shall  walk  at 
hap-hazard,  hindering  our  own  usefulness, 
and  irritating  the  feelings  of  others.  There 
may  be  mucli  diligence  and  zeal  without 
order,  but  there  can  be  only  partial  success. 
To  do  things  in  order,  appears  to  be  a thing 
of  easy  attainment,  belonging  to  the  essen- 
tially commonplace  and  uninteresting 
elements  of  work  ; hence,  it  is  so  frequently 
neglected,  and  any  admonitions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  generally  received  with  weariness,  if 
not  contempt.  Those,  however,  who  have 
known  the  sadness  of  failure  in  their 
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work,  without  any  apparent  cause— unless 
it  be  a want  of  due  regularity  ami  design- 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  a neces- 
sity for  method,  punctuality,  earnestness, 
atlence.  Mtthod.  The  very  idea  of  living 
y rule  is  frightful  to  many,  especially  to 
those  who  piipie  themselves  on  possessing 
something  of  '■  genius,”  which  they  consider 
incompatible  with  method.  Now  if  genius 
has  accomplished  much  in  the  world  without 
method,  tioubtless  it  would  liave  accom- 
plished much  more  with  it;  while  those 
who  have  neither  genius  nor  method  will 
find  themselves  in  but  a melancholy  plight. 
When  we  rise  in  the  morning  to  the  light 
and  the  work  of  a new  day.  unless  we  have 
some  rules  of  action  ; unless  we  know  what 
we  have  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done ; 
unless  we  liave  the  hours  parcelled  out  in 
some  measure,  so  that  we  need  not  %vaste 
large  intervals  in  arranging  and  discussing; 
we  run  great  risk  of  having  our  duties  ill- 
halanced— giving  undue  space  to  the  work 
that  we  like,  and  crushing  into  a corner 
the  work  that  we  do  not  like.  While  we 
allot,  as  far  as  possible,  the  different  duties 
for  the  difi'erent  hours,  it  is  well  to  leave 
some  but  partially  filled,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  unexpected  claims,  reserving 
some  lighter  employment  for  these  “ corners 
of  time.”  Punefuaffiy  is  essential  to  method, 
but  a distinction  is  here  made  between  the 
two,  because  with  some  degree  of  growing 
method,  as  regards  our  own  duties,  we  may 
yet  be  heedless  regarding  the  work  and  the 
method  of  others.  Time  is  a gift,  and  if  we 
choose  to  undervalue  and  misapply  our  own 
portion,  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  ap- 
propriate what  belongs  to  those  around  us. 
Yet,  when  we  forget  to  keep  an  appointment, 
when  we  arrive  an  hour  too  late  for  the 
work  to  be  done  in  concert  with  others,  we 
have  robbed  our  neighbours  ol  time  that 
might  have  been  usefully  and  profitably 
occupied.  In  some  case^  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  crime  of  stealing  silver  and 
gold,  for  to  many,  time  is  money ; to 
artisans  and  tradespeople  especially,  the 
want  of  punctuality  is  a positive  injustice  ; 
and  yet,  how  little  is  this  social  sin  guarded 
against!  Earnestness.  Do  not  aim  at  more 
than  you  have  strength  or  opportunity  for; 
but  what  you  attempt  do  well ; it  is  better 
to  do  one  duty  thoroughly  than  half  a 
dozen  superficially.  There  is  nothing  too 
small  to  be  done  thoroughly,  no  work  so 
insignificant  that  we  can  say  ” It  is  of  no 
consequence  how  I do  it.”  This  thorough 
spirit  will  prevent  procrastination— there 
will  be  no  putting  off  till  to-morrow  tlie 
duty  to  be  done,  or  the  difficulty  to  be 
grappled  with,  which,  with  each  succeeding 
day  will  grow  more  distasteful  and  more 
burdensome;  it  will  also  prevent  the  op- 
posite tendency  to  undue  taste,  and  the 
anticipation  of  future  duty,  when  we  ought 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  present.  Patience.  II 
you  measure  your  work  by  the  work  of 
others,  you  will  grow  impatient;  they  seem 
to  do  so  much  more,  and  to  succeed  so  much 
better;  but  Providence  has  assigned  to  you 
one  kind  of  work,  and  one  kind  of  discipline 
in  that  work;  to  them  it  has  given  another. 


and  it  belongs  not  to  you  to  judge  which  is 
the  more  uselul,  which  the  more  successful. 
If  you  arc  over-anxious  tliat  the  fruit  of 
your  work  should  look  well  to  the  world’s 
eye.  you  will  grow  impatient  speedily ; but 
remember  that  the  outside  may  be  fair, 
while  tlie  inside  is  imperfect,  and  the  im- 
posture must  one  day  be  detected. 

\V011M.S. — Tliere  is  no  enemy  assaiiing 
tlie  lirtiltii  and  comfort  of  childliood  so 
frequently  and  so  injuriously  as  warms;  and 
though  all  ages  of  life  may  be  affected  by 
them,  it  is  principally  in  youth,  and  from 
the  age  of  twelve  months  to  that  of  twelve 
years,  that  these  parasites  are  most  fre- 
quently encountered.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  worms  usually  found  infesting  the  human 
body.  1.  The  ascariJes  or  tliread- worms, 
so  called  from  their  e.xtremely  thin  bodies 
and  tliread- like  appearance,  almost  always 
white,  and  bearing  a not  unapt  resemblance 
to  bits  of  white  thread.  These  worms  are 
almost  always  found  in  the  straight  or  last 
intestine,  the  rectum,  and  are  tlie  species 
common  to  infancy  and  early  childhood,  2. 
The  lumbriciOT  long  round  worms,  sometimes 
called  the  belly  worm,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  common  earth  worm.  These 
parasitesusually  inhabit  thesmall  intestines 
and  stomacli,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
bowels,  as  the  ascarides  do  the  termination 
of  them,  Tlie  lumbrici  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  children  between  four  and 
twelve  years,  and  at  any  after  period  of  iife. 
3.  The  trichurides  or  three- tailed  thread 
worms,  a reptile  closely  resembling  the  as- 
carides or  thread  worms,  with  the  difference 
of  having  long  hairy  processes  proceeding 
from  their  anal  extremity.  This  variety  ot 
worm  is  moat  frequently  met  with  in  young 
children,  and  inhabits  what  is  called  the 
cceaim  or  blind  intestine,  being  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  small  bowels  terminate 
in  the  large  ones  ; and  between  the  ascarides 
and  lumbrici.  4.  The  taviia  or  tape-w’orm, 
the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  of  all  the  parasites  inlesting 
the  human  body.  The  tape- worm,  as  its 
name  implies,  is,  in  appearance,  strongly 
suggestive  of  a very  long  piece  of  the 
narrowest  tape,  being  flat  in  its  whole 
length,  and.  to  a superficial  observation, 
appearing  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail.  This 
worm,  though  occasionally  found  in  child- 
hood. is  mucii  more  frequently  discovered  in 
middle  age,  and  in  both  sexes,  but  unlike 
the  other  varieties,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  a local  habitation,  and  beyond  which 
they  seldom  stray,  the  tape- worm  is  found 
indifferently  in  every  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum  : and, 
ill  consequence  of  its  length,  nature,  and  or- 
ganization, not  only  gives  rise  to  the  niost 
opposite  and  alarming  symptoms,  but  is,  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  kill  or  ex- 
pel when  its  presence  is  at  last  detected.  The 
existence  of  w'orms  is  usually  denoted  by 
the  following  chain  of  symptoms.  Loss  of 
appetite,  restlessnes.s,  head  ache,  pains  in 
the  stomach,  foetid  breath,  disturbed  sleep, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  itching  and  irritation 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  inducing  the 
child  to  pick  the  nostrils  and  scratch.  The 
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feody  beconiea  emaciated,  and  the  belly 
abdomen  large  and  tumid,  the  tongue  is 
olten  of  a bright  red,  or  covered  » 

slimy  mucus,  the  surface  is  either  chilly  or 

feverishly  hot,  the  countenance  is  Irequently 

pale,  with  a contracted  expression  onuie 
features,  the  eyes  especially  having  a 
aud  peculiar  character  about  them  ; at  tne 
same  time  there  is  usually  a short  dry  cough, 
with  either  a ravenous  desire  lor  food,  or  a 
total  apathy  as  to  eating.  The  treatment  ot 
■worms  depends,  in  a great  measure,  on  tne 
nature  and  variety  of  the  worm  present; 
lor  the  ascariJes  or  thread- worms,  inhabiting 
the  rectum,  and  trichurides,  or  those  in  the 
blind  intestine,  the  ordinary  purgatives  are 
6uoh  &s  are  combined  in  the  lollowingf  pr®* 
scription,  or  a dose  or  two  of  castor  oil. 
Take  of 


Scammony,  powdered  . . 12  grains 

Rhubarb,  powdered  . . 6 grains 
Jalap,  powdered  ...  9 grains 
Calomel 6 grams 


Mix.  and  divide  into  six  powders.  Foi*  a 
ohild  of  two  years  old,  one  of  these  should 
be  ffiveii  every  morning  for  several  suc- 
cessive days,  till  the  system  has  been  cleared 
<if  their  presence.  For  an  older  child, 
according  to  the  age,  the  strength 
or  even  three  of  the  above  powders  should 
be  given  for  a dose.  The  luinhrici  or  round 
worms,  lying  in  the  small  intestines,  and 
lorming  themselves  perfect  nests  or  beds 
of  thick  slimy  mucus,  in  which  they  con- 
<rregate  and  adhere  to  the  coats  of 
the  bowels,  require  a different  and  more 
onergetic  treatment,  and  this  should  com- 
mence by  giving  the  child  frequent  draughts 
of  lime-water,  for  some  two  or  three  days, 
which  has  the  eflectof  dissolving  the  mucus 
in  which  they  live,  and  that  adliering  to 
their  bodies,  leaving  their  unprotected  skin 
to  tiie  assault  of  the  next  remedy.  This 
$>iiould  consist  of  an  electuary  made  ot 
powdered  tin  and  treacle,  or  cowhage  and 
bouey.  a teaspoonful  of  either  of  which 
should  be  given  twice  a day  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  be  followed  up  by  one  or  more 
doses  of  a strong  aperient  powder  such  as 
tiie  one  above;  or  when  the  child  is  old 
tiaough  to  take  it,  a dose  of  salts  and 
senna,  to  complete  the  process ; the  first 
remedy  destroying  their  nests  and  slimy 
covering,  the  second,  by  the  sharp  points  or 
tipiculse  of  the  grains  of  tin,  or  needle-like 
points  of  the  cowhage.  piercing  the  unpro- 
tected bodies  of  the  worms  as  by  hundreds 
of  darts ; and  thereby  killing  them ; and 
the  tliird,  by  means  of  its  active  opera- 
tion, e.xpelling  the  whole  from  the  body. 
TVorms  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  means 
of  infusions  of  the  herb  known  as  Indian 
pink,  wormwood,  rue,  and  several  other 
bitter  drugs,  each  succeeded,  after  some 
days’  use.  by  a dose  of  purgative  medicine. 
Tlie  treatment  adopted  for  the  expulsion  of 
tiie  tape- worm  is  very  various;  and,  when 
hs  existence  is  tolerably  certain,  should 
-commence  with  daily  doses  of  the  male 
fern,  followed  on  the  fourth  day  by  a powder 
•composed  of  a scruple  of  jalap  and  live  grains 
.of.calorael.  If  this  does  not  effectually  expel 


the  worm,  a dessertspoonful  of  turpentine 
i.s  to  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  patient  rises ; and  two  hours  aUer 
the  turpentine,  a large  tablespooiilul  ot 
castor  oil  is  to  be  given,  or  else  the  above 
powder.  This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated 
every  other  day,  till  the  tape-worm  is  ex- 
pelled. The  doses  in  the  case  of  the  tape- 
worm are  for  an  adult. 

WORMS.  IN  Gardens,  to  Destroy. 
—Water  the  beds  with  a strong  decoction 
of  walnut-tree  leaves  where  there  are  worm 
casts ; the  worms  will  immediately  rise 
up  out  of  the  earth,  when  you  may  easily 
cut  them  to  pieces,  and  fatten  your  poultry 
tlierewith,  or  feed  fish  in  ponds  with 
them.  By  laying  ashes  or  lime  about  any 
plant,  neither  snails  nor  worms  will  come 
near  it.  As  the  moisture  weakens  it,  you 
must,  more  or  less,  continue  to  renew  the 
lime  or  ashes.  , ^ , 

WORMS,  IN  Horses.— The  best  remedy 
for  this  disease  is  the  following Take  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  half  a pound  oi 
honey  ; mix,  and  administer  it  to  the  horse 
in  the  morning ; give  no  food  lor  an  hour 
and  a half  afterwards;  and,  at  the  end  ot 
that  time,  administer  a pint  of  salt  and 
water,  succeeded  by  another  last  of  an  hour . 
Repeat  this  treatment  on  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive mornings,  aud  the  worms  will  be 
lestroyed.  . , 

WORMWOOD.— An  indigenous  perennial 
Dlant  met  with  on  waste  places,  but  that 
wliich  is  intended  for  medical  use  is  mostly 
cultivated.  For  this  purpose,  the  upper 
fcart  of  the  stem,  with  the  leaves  and 
jnexpanded  flowers,  should  be  collected,  lor 
these  parts  possess  the  peculiar  aroma,  with 


a strong  bitter  taste;  while  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  is  merely  aromatic,  and  devoid 
of  bitterness.  Wormwood  possesses  the 
properties  common  to  aromatic  bitters,  but 
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it  seems  to  possess,  also,  some  peculiar  ones 
rendering  it  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  receives. 

WOltSI'ED  ARTICLES,  to  Wash.— 
Take  half  the  weight  of  soda  that  there  is 
of  soap;  boil  them  with  water,  allowing  a 
gallon  to  every  pound  of  soap,  and  use  it 
when  perfectly  cold.  Wet  the  Ihinncls  in 
cold  water,  then  wash  them  in  fresh  cold 
water  with  some  of  the  boiled  mixture 
amongst  it ; wash  them  in  this,  changing 
the  water  till  they  become  perfectly  clean  ; 
then  rinse  them  well  in  cold  water,  and  dry 
them  in  the  shade.  Worsted  stockings 
washed  in  this  manner  wili  be  made  quite 
clean  ; but  particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
wet  them  in  clean  cold  water  previous  to 
washing  them  in  the  cold  'suds.  Blankets 
should  be  washed  in  this  way  also,  and 
when  nearly  dry,  frequently  shaken,  to  raise 
the  pile  and  to  make  them  soft.  All  dirty 
clothes  should  be  laid  in  cold  water  the 
night  before  being  washed. 

WOUNDS.— These  are  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  cuts,  stabs,  tears  or  rents,  scratches, 
&c.  An  ordinary  cut  with  a knife,  chisel, 
axe,  or  other  edged  instrument,  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  attended  with  any  serious 
consequences,  provided  the  person  wounded 
be  of  temperate  habits  and  unexcitable  dis- 
position. In  such  case,  the  wound  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  from  all  dirt  or  other 
foreign  matter,  and  dabbed  with  a sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water,  till  the  bleeding  ceases. 
If  the  wound  be  extensive,  it  may  be  left 
open  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  corre- 
sponding edges  are  to  be  brought  together 
as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  while  thus  held, 
several  strips  of  plaster  are  to  be  laid  across 
the  wouud,  with  small  spaces  left  between 
them  alternately,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
escape  of  an  oozing  fluid,  which  often 
continues  for  some  hours.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  not  be  dragged  tightly 
together,  but  merely  kept  in  place  by  the 
plaster,  and  if  the  wound  be  in  the  finger, 
toe,  arm,  or  leg,  it  is  better  that  the  ends  of 
the  plaster  should  not  overlap.  If  common 
sticking-plaster  be  not  at  hand,  court-plaster 
will  do ; or  thin  bands  of  tow  may  be 
wrapped  round  the  part,  and  smeared  with 
gum- water.  Or,  if  nothing  elst  is  at  hand, 
a bit  of  linen  rag,  by  absoibiug  the  blood, 
constitutes  itself  a plaster  as  the  moisture 
dries.  In  other  cases,  the  parts  may  be 
sewn  together  with  a strong  needle  and  silk, 
as  many  single  stitches  being  employed  as 
are  necessary  for  that  object,  and  no  more. 
The  needle,  well  oiled,  should  be  thrust  well 
through  the  skin,  and  each  stitch  should  be 
secured  by  a knot.  The  stitches  may  be 
taken  out  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  by 
carefully  cutting  the  thread  on  one  side  of 
the  knot,  and  gently  withdrawing  the  other 
end.  The  dressing  is  to  be  left  on  for 
several  days,  unless  the  wound  grow  pain- 
ful, and  throb  violently  ; in  which  case,  it  is 
to  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  or 
a soft  poultice.  If  a piece  of  flesh  be  cut 
out,  wash  it,  and  the  part  from  which  it  was 
cut,  without  a moment’s  delay  ; replace  into 
its  precise  position,  and  keep  it  there  with  a 
piece  of  sticking-plaster.  If  the  piece  cannot 


be  replaced,  bathe  the  part  with  cold  water 
until  the  bleeding  stops,  and  place  over  it  a 
piece  of  soft  linen.  iMceraled  or  lorn  wounds 
are  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a sharp- 
edged  heavy  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone, 
falling  on  a part.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  endeavour  to  unite  the  edges  by  the 
aid  of  plaster,  as  in  a clean  cut ; but  if  the 
part  be  much  bruised,  this  mode  of  treatment 
rarely  succeeds ; a slough  or  core  forms,  and 
this  must  be  separated  before  the  wound 
can  heal.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  apply  a 
bread  and  water  poultice  first,  in  order  to 
moderate  the  inflammation  ; and  as  soon  as 
suppuration  commences,  and  the  extent  of 
the  slough  is  marked,  a poultice  of  linseed- 
meal  must  be  employed,  and  continued  not 
only  until  the  slough  has  come  away,  but 
till  the  gap  is  tilled  up  by  new  flesh.  When 
the  new  flesh  rises  above  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  proud  flesh ; this  should  be  suffered  to 
remain,  for  it  assists  in  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  instead  of  retarding  it,  as  is  very 
commonly  supposed.  When  the  wound  has 
thus  far  progressed  towards  healing,  the 
poultice  may  be  discontinued,  and  the  part 
tightly  bound  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
or  a linen  bandage  moistened  with  cold 
water,  and  bound  round  twice  or  thrice,  will 
often  answer  the  purpose.  A tom  or  rent 
wound,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  a hook  or 
nail,  Ifequently  assumes  a very  serious 
character,  and  requires  much  care  in  its 
treatment.  If  the  skin  be  merely  torn 
without  being  stripped,  the  torn  edges 
may  be  tenderly  brought  together  with  a 
piece  of  plaster,  and  a poultice  afterwards 
applied.  But  if  the  skin  be  strapped  up, 
then,  after  gently  washing  with  warm 
water,  the  skin  should  be  laid  down  in  its 
place  as  nearly  as  possible,  a single  strip  of 
plaster  put  across  to  coniine  it,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a bread  and  water 
poultice.  The  poulticing  must,  in  either 
case,  be  continued  till  the  slough  of  the  torn 
edge  or  of  the  larger  piece  of  skin  has 
separated,  and  till  the  new  flesh  has  formed, 
alter  which  the  wound  must  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  sore,  with  poultice  or  dressing,  as 
best  suits.  A distinct  mode  of  treating 
this  class  of  wound  when  it  assumes  aggra- 
vated proportions,  is  as  follows; — Bind  up 
the  wounded  parts  with  isinglass  plaster, 
and  place  over  it  a light  bandage;  after 
which,  cause  a stream  of  water,  at  ninety 
degrees,  to  run  slowly  over  the  injured  part, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  slightly 
below  that  of  the  blood.  A vessel  contain- 
ing water,  heated  to  more  than  a hundred 
degrees,  is  then  to  be  placed  above  the 
level  of  the  wound,  and,  by  fixing  a tap 
in  this,  and  turning  it  very  slightly,  a gentle 
stream  of  water  may  be  conducted  to  the 
wound,  and  this  being  laid  in  a water-proof 
cloth,  admits  of  the  water  being  conducted 
from  it  to  any  convenient  receptacle.  In 
very  serious  cases,  the  stream  of  water  may 
be  continued  for  three  or  four  days  and 
nights,  the  temperature  being  regulated 
according  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient. 
After  this,  if  the  parts  suppurate  to  any 
extent,  and  exhibit  considerable  slough- 
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ing,  a poultice  of  linseed  meal  must  be 
employed  until  the  wound  becomes  clean. 
The  principal  danger  of  a slab  is  lest  some 
important  deeply-seated  part  be  injured. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  as  soon 
alter  the  occurrence  as  possible,  and  perlect 
rest  and  quiet  enjoined.  The  bleeding  is  to 
be  stepped  by  cold  water  from  a sponge,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  if  superticial,  are  to 
be  brought  together  with  strapping  and 
bound  up.  In  deep-seated  stabs,  however, 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  bring  the  edges 
together,  but  rather  keep  them  asunder; 
and  iay  a rag  over  the  wound,  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  changed  every  half  hour. 
If  iuflaramation  set  in,  ferment  with  cold 
water  for  a day  or  two,  then  with  warm 
water,  and  finally  apply  poultices.  A stab 
will  not  heal  so  readily  as  a cut,  because  it 
often  unites  near  the  surface,  whilst  the  seat 
of  the  wound  is  suppurating  ; and  therefore, 
although  for  some  days  it  may  appear  to  be 
progressing  steadily,  yet  it  then  becomes 
painful,  the  wound  opens  and  discharges 
freely.  This  may  occur  once  or  twice  before 
a cure  is  compieted.  Scratches  are  shallow 
rents  not  peneirating  through  the  skin,  and 
although  commonly  unheeded  as  not  requir- 
ing attention,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of 
producing  serious  results,  if  irritated  by 
poisonous  matter,  or  filth  of  any  kind.  These 
minor  wounds,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  ne- 
glected,but  should  be  covered  and  protected, 
and  kept  clean  and  dry  until  they  have  com- 
pletely healed.  Ii  inliammation  should  set  in, 
leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  adjacent 
swollen  parts ; and  if  leeches  are  not  pro- 
curable, then  the  injured  parts  may  be  cut 
in  several  places  with  a clean  sharp  instru- 
ment. and  poulticing  afterwards  resorted 
to.  The  latter  instructions  are  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  cases  where  the  services  of  a medical 
man  are  not  available  ; but  when  the  assis- 
tance of  a surgeon  can  be  obtained,  it  should 
be  sought  for  immediately  a wound  of  this 
nature  exhibit  any  suspicious  appearances. 
Punctured  icounds  are  usually  produced  by  a 
splinter,  or  a thorn,  and  being  in  the  first 
instance  of  a trivial  character,  are  commonly 
disregarded  ; but  a punctured  wound,  like  a 
scratch,  may,  if  neglected,  be  sometimes 
attended  by  very  alarming  consequences. 
The  first  thing,  in  these  cases,  is  to  remove 
the  splinter  or  thorn ; but  this  must  be 
done  very  tenderly,  and  with  as  little 
squeezing  and  pressure  as  possible;  and  the 
operation  may  be  further  assisted  by  the 
application  of  a poultice.  If  fhe  intruder 
obstinately  refuse  to  come  away,  the  better 
plan  IS  to  make  a cut  with  a knife  or  a lan- 
cet, along  the  course  which  the  splinter  or 
thorn  appears  to  have  taken,  so  as  more 
completely  to  expose  it,  and  allow  of  its  being 
more  easily  grasped.  Anglers  often  meet 
with  this  kind  ot  accident  by  catching  the 
fish-hook  in  their  flesh.  The  readiest  and 
least  painful  mode  of  extrication  is,  to  grasp 
the  stem  ol  the  hook  tightly,  and,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  rip  off  the  line,  and  clear  the 
stem  of  the  binding-silk;  then  to  press  the 
stem  of  the  hook  downwards,  so  that  the 
point  shall  be  made  to  travel  onward  till  it 
penetrates  the  skin,  and  free  the  barbed 
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point,  which  is  then  to  be  taken  hold  of  and 
drawn  furiher  out,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  remainder  of  the  hook  follows  through 
the  last-made  wound.  This  is  a much  better 
plan  than  the  ordinary  one  of  withdrawing 
the  hook  by  the  wound  through  which  it  has 
entered ; and,  if  properly  performed,  does 
not  occasion  any  pain  or  inconvenience 
beyond  a few  hours’  smarting.  If,  how- 
ever, the  puncture  should  remain  painful,  a 
poultice  must  be  applied.  Oun-shut  wounds 
demand,  in  the  first  instance,  the  removal 
of  any  pressure  that  may  be  upon  them,  and 
the  air  must  be  allowed  to  come  freely  to 
the  injured  part.  If  a fleshy  part  be 
wounded,  sponge  and  bathe  it  well  with 
water,  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  to  cleanse 
the  wound;  then  apply  a piece  of  lint, 
crossed  by  strips  of  plaster.  A few  spoon- 
fuls of  wine  or  spirits  may  be  given  to  the 
patient,  to  allay  his  agitation.  Afterwards, 
wet  a f ew  folds  of  linen  with  a simple  lotion, 
apply  it  to  the  part,  and  cover  with  a light 
bandage.  The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  A few  days 
subsequently,  the  cloths  should  be  moistened 
with  warm  water  and  removed.  luflamma- 
tion  will  now  have  set  in,  and  the  wound 
must  be  dressed  with  cold  water,  provided 
the  patient  can  tolerate  the  chilly  sensation 
produced.  On  suppuration  being  well  esta- 
bli-xhed,  mild  and  slightly  stimulating 
lotions  must  be  applied,  or  poultices  and 
bandages.  'When  suppuration  takes  place 
beneath,  it  must  be  allowed  egress  by  the 
knife,  if  poultices  are  not  effectual;  the 
accumulation  may  be  often  prevented  by 
compression.  Low  diet,  aperient  medicines, 
and  a state  of  quietude,  are  great  assistants 
to  recovery.  Pieces  of  clothing  or  wadding 
should  be  carefully  extracted  from  the 
wound. 

AVOUNDS,  IN  Horses.— Injuries  of  the 
joints  or  limbs,  or  superficial  wounds,  as  they 
arc  termed,  from  thorns,  splinters  or  other 
sharp  bodies,  are  sometimes  followed  by  a 
slight  discharge,  which,  if  abruptly  stopped 
by  medicine  of  repel  ling  or  discutient  quality, 
will  generally  produce  considerable  inflam- 
mation, with  other  bad  symptoms.  In  all 
such  wounds,  emollient  fomentations  should 
be  employed,  together  with  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  of  oatmeal  and  the  refuse 
of  strong  beer.  Wounds  of  the  skin  will 
generally  be  cured  by  the  simple  application 
of  lint,  dipped  in  friars’  balsam.  All  wounds, 
except  gun-shot  wounds,  should  be  well 
cleansed  with  warm  water,  and  the  parts 
fomented  with  cloths  wrung  out  in  the 
water  ; if  the  wound  be  deep,  a syringe  and 
warm  w’ater  must  be  employed.  When 
swellings  happen  on  the  back,  or  the 
withers,  from  bruises  of  the  saddle,  the 
following  lotion  should  be  applied  twice  a 
day  : — Spiritof  w’ine,  four  ounces  ; camphor, 
two  drachms;  bole  armenian  one  drachm. 
Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  rub 
a portion  of  the  mixture  on  the  affected 
part,  afterwards  binding  round  some  wetted 
lint  or  tow. 

AVOW-AVOW  SAUCE.-Chop  parsley- 
leaves  fine ; take  two  or  three  pickled 
cucumbers  or  walnuts,  divide  them  into 
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small  squares,  and  set  them  by  in  readiness; 
put  into  a saucepan  a piece  of  butter  of  tlie 
size  of  an  egf;.  Wlien  it  is  melted,  stir  into 
it  a tables  poonful  of  Hour,  and  half  a pint  of 
beefbrotli;  add  a tableapoonful  of  vinegar, 
one  of  musliroom  ketctiup,  a tablespoonful 
of  port  wine,  and  a teaspoohful  of  made 
mustard ; simmer  this  mi-vture  till  it  is  of 
the  desired  consistence,  put  in  tlie  parsley 
and  pickles  to  warm,  and  pour  tlie  sauce 
over  the  beef  which  has  been  stewed  or 
boiled, 

WREN.— A sprightly  little  bird,  common 
in  England,  and  to  be  seen  on  the  wing  in 
our  severest  winters.  Its  length  is  about 
three  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is  slender 
and  slightly  curved ; upper  mandible  and 
tips  of  a brownish  horn  colour,  the  under 
one,  and  the  edges  of  both,  of  a dull  yellow  ; 
a whitish  line  extends  from  the  bill,  over 
the  eyes,  which  are  dark  hazel ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  clear  brown, 
obscurely  marked  on  the  back  and  hinder 
parts  with  narrow,  double,  wavy  lines  of  pale 
and  dark  brown  colour.  During  the  winter 
season,  this  little  bird  approaches  near 
human  habitations,  jnd  takes  shelter  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  barns,  and  haystacks ; it 
sings  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  during  a fall  of  snow.  In  the  spring, 
it  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  it 
builds  on  the  ground,  or  in  a low  bush,  and 
sometimes  on  the  turf,  beneath  the  trunk  of 
a tree,  or  in  a hole  in  the  wall.  The  wren 
may  be  domesticated  and  reared  in  the 
following  manner  : — Take  the  young  birds 
when  they  are  nearly  fledged,  and  place  the 
nest  in  a little  basket  with  covers,  and 
nearly  fllled  with  moss,  which  keeps  the 
birds  warm ; feed  them  with  moist  bread 
and  bruised  hemp- seed,  mixed  together, 
and  small  bits  of  raw  meat  mingled  with 
the  moss.  A little  bread  and  milk  may  be 
also  given  them,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard ; a few  drops  of  water  should 
also  be  let  fall  into  the  birds’  mouths  occa- 
sionally. The  birds  require  to  be  fed  several 
times  a day,  giving  them  as  much  as  they 
will  tiike  at  each  time.  They  must  also  be 
kept  clean,  for  if  allowed  to  get  dirty,  they 
will  not  succeed.  As  soon  as  the  feeding  is 
finished,  the  covers  of  the  basket  must  be 
shut  down ; and  the  birds  will,  in  a few 
days,  learn  to  peck,  and  to  feed  themselves. 
When  they  are  perfectly  fledged,  a little  line 
gravel  should  be  mixed  with  their  food,  as 
this  is  converted  into  lime,  and  in  that 
capacity  hardens  the  bones,  and  prevents 
the  cramp.  The  house-wren  greedily  de- 
vours the  various  insects  which  commit 
depredations  in  gardens,  and  may  thus  be 
rendered  usefui  to  man.  To  encourage  the 
wren  to  establish  himself  in  a garden,  or 
about  a house  for  the  above-named  purpose, 
a small  box  should  be  fixed  on  to  the  end  of 
a long  pole,  and  placed  in  the  moat  con- 
venient position.  In  these  boxes  the  birds 
will  build  and  hatch  their  young ; and  when 
hatching  is  finished,  the  parent  bird  feeds 
its  little  ones  with  a variety  of  insects 
which  it  finds  near  its  abiding  place.  By 
this  simple  means,  an  incalculable  number 
of  insects  will  be  destroyed,  and  a commen- 
surate amount  of  good  effected. 


WRINGING  MACHINE.  — An  imple- 
ment used  in  the  laundry  for  the  purpose  ot 
economising  manual  labour.  The  machine 
seen  in  the  engraving  is  one  of  the  best  ol 


this  class;  it  consists  of  rollers,  between 
which  the  linen,  &c.,  is  put,  and  these  rollers 
are  pressed  tight  by  the  action  of  a wheel, 
which  is  moved  by  the  hand.  In  this  manner 
the  heaviest  and  most  bulky  articles  may  be 
wrung  completely  dry,  in  a much  shorter 
space  of  time,  and  with  considerably  less 
labour  than  when  performed  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

WRIT.— When  a person  cannot  obtain 
payment  for  a debt  due  to  him,  and  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  enforce  payment,  he 
may  take  out  a writ  against  the  debtor. 
This  is  a summons  to  the  defendant  to 
appear  on  a certain  day  and  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  plaintiff,  or  judgment  will  be 
given  against  him,  so  that  his  goods  may  be 
seized  or  himself  arrested  to  satisly  the 
claim.  A writ  may  be  also  obtained  by  any 
person  who  imagines  he  has  received  an 
injury  from  the  alleged  offender.  All 
actions  are  now  commenced  by  w’rit  of  sum- 
mons. A wrrit  is  demandable  by  common 
right,  and  any  delay  in  granting  it,  or  setting 
an  exorbitant  price  upon  it,  would  be  a 
breach  of  Magna  Charts. 

WRITING,  Errors  in.— The  following 
rules  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in 
writing,  because  they  relate  to  a class  of 
words  about  the  spelling  of  which  doubt  and 
hesitation  are  frequently  felt: — .\11  words 
of  one  syllable  ending  in  I,  with  a single 
vowel  before  it.  have  double  I at  the  close; 
as  mill,  sell.  All  words  of  one  syllable  ending 
in  I,  with  a double  vowel  before  it,  have  only 
one  I at  the  close  ; as  mail,  sail.  Words  of 
one  syllable  ending  in  ll,  when  compounded, 
retain  but  one  I each  ; as  /uljil.  skilful.  Words 
of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  I have 
one  I only  at  the  close ; as.  delightful, failhful ; 
except  befall,  downfall,  recall,  unieell,  &C.  All 
derivatives  from  words  ending  in  I have  one 
I only ; as.  equalil)/,  from  equal ; fulne.<s,  from 
full;  except  they  end  in  er  or  Iti;  as,  mil/, 
miller;  full,  fully.  All  participles  in  ing  from 
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words  ending  in  e lose  the  e final ; as,  have, 
having;  amuse,  amusing-,  unless  they  come 
from  verbs  ending  in  double  e,  and  then 
they  retain  both  ; as,  see,  seeing ; agree,  agreeing. 
All  adverbs  in  ly,  and  nouns  in  merit,  retain 
the  final  e of  the  primitives;  as,  hrave, 
bravely ; rejine,  refinement;  except  acknowledg- 
ment and  judgment.  All  derivatives  from 
words  ending  in  er  retain  the  e before  the  r; 
as,  refer,  reference-,  except  hindrance,  tfom 
hinder;  remembt-ance,  from  remember-,  disastrous 
from  disaster ; monstrous,  from  monster ; -icon- 
drous,  from  wonder ; cumbrous  from  cumber,  8^c. 
Compound  words,  if  both  end  not  in !,  retain 
their  primitive  parts  entire;  as,  millstone, 
changeable,  raceless;  except  always,  also, 
deplorable,  allhovgh,  almo.st,  admit-able,  &o.  All 
one-syllable  words  ending  in  a consonant, 
with  a double  vowel  before  it,  have  a single 
consonant  in  derivatives;  as  sleep,  sleepy; 
troop,  trooper.  All  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  ending  in  a single  consonant, 
preceded  by  a single  vowel,  and  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  double  that  consonant  in 
derivatives ; as  commit,  committer;  compel, 
compelled;  appal,  appalling;  distil,  distil  ter. 
Nouns  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y preceded 
by  a consonant,  change  y into  ies  in  the 
plural ; and  verbs  ending  in  y,  preceded  by 
a consonant,  change  y into  ies  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  tense,  and 
into  ied  in  the  past  tense  and  past  participle ; 
ZS  fly,  flies;  I apply,  he  applies;  we  reply,  we 
replied  or  did  reply.  II'  the  y be  preceded  by 
a vowel,  this  rule  is  not  applicable ; as  key, 
keys;  I play,  he  plays;  vre  have  employed  our- 
selves. Compound  words,  the  primitives  of 
which  end  in  y,  change  y into  i ; as  beauty, 
beautiful ; lovely,  loveliness. 

WRITING,  FADED,  TO  Render  Legi- 
ble.— Rut  six  bruised  gall-nuts  into  a pint 
of  white  wine;  set  the  vessel,  containing 
these,  in  the  sunshine  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Dip  a brush  into  the  infusion,  and  pass  it 
over  the  writing  several  times,  until  it 
appears  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  being 
deciphered. 

WRITING,  TO  Obliterate.— Recently 
written  matter  may  be  completely  removed 
by  the  oxyrauriatio  acid  (concentrated  and 
in  solution).  Wash  the  written  paper 
repeatedly  with  the  acid : and  afterwards 
wash  it  with  lime-water,  to  neutralize  any 
acid  which  may  be  left.  The  writing  will  be 
thus  removed.  If  the  writing  is  old.  the 
preceding  process  will  not  be  sufficiently 
efficacious,  owing  to  the  change  which  the  ink 
has  undergone.  In  such  a case,  the  writing 
must  be  washed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
before  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  applied.  It 
may  be  then  washed  with  a hair  pencil. 

WRITING  FOR  THE  PRESS.  Direc- 
tions roR. — It  would  be  a great  favour  to 
editors  and  printers,  should  those  who  write 
for  the  press  observe  the  following  rules. 
Write  with  black  ink,  on  white  paper,  wide 
ruled.  Make  the  pages  small,  one-fourth 
that  of  a foolscap  sheet.  Leave  the  second 
page  of  each  leaf  blank.  Give  to  the  written 
page  an  ample  margin  all  round.  Number 
the  pages  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
Write  in  a plain  bold  hand,  with  less  respect 
to  beaaty.  Use  no  abbreviations  which  are 
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not  to  appear  in  print.  Punctuate  the 
manuscript  as  it  should  be  printed.  For 
italics  underscore  one  line,  for  small  capitals 
two,  capitals  three.  Never  interline  without 
the  caret  to  show  its  place.  Take  special 
pains  with  every  letter  in  proper  names. 
Review  every  word,  to  be  sure  that  none  is 
illegible.  Put  directions  to  the  printer  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page.  Never  write  a 
private  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  printer’s 
copy,  but  always  on  a separate  sheet. 

WRY-NECK. — This  is  an  involuntary 
and  fixed  inclination  of  the  head  towards 
one  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  consequence 
of  an  unnatural  contraction  in  one  of  the 
muscles  attaching  the  chin  and  neck  to  the 
breast -bone  and  shoulder,  and  can  in 
general  be  only  cured  by  dividing  the  rigid 
musoie  in  a transverse  direction,  and  some- 
times by  removing  a portion  of  the  musoie, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a reunion 
of  the  severed  fibres,  in  w'hich  case  the 
mischief  would  be  reproduced.— See  Neck, 
Deformities  of. 


Y. 


VAM. — A slender  berbaceons  vine,  havin|j 
large  tuberous  mots,  and  producing  a fruit 
much  used  lor  food  in  the  East  and  West 


Indies.  Y’ams  may  be  eaten  either  roasted 
or  boiled;  they  are  mealy,  palatable,  nu- 
tritious, and  easy  of  digestion;  and  the 
(lour  may  also  be  used  either  for  bread  or 
lor  pudfiinffs. 

lAAVNING. — Although  an  ordinary  sign 
ol  sleepiness  and  latigue.  yawning  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  a weak  and  disordered 
stomach;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  what 
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miiy  bo  termed  fits  of  yawning.  The 
principal  danger  to  be  apprehended,  is 
dislocation  ol  tlie  jaw,  and  persons  when 
thus  allackeil  should  be  cautious  to  guard 
against  tliis  calastroplie. 

YEARLY  ROUTINE,  for  the  Garden. 
—Under  the  lieads  of  the  several  months 
detached  instructions  will  be  found  lor  the 
culture  of  the  kitciien  and  flower  garden. 
The  object  of  tlie  present  article  is  to  collect 
at  one  view,  a lew  leading  hints  applicable 
to  general  garden  culture,  and  to  the  year, 
taken  as  a whole,  as  follows  : — 

January.  In  this  month  but  little  can  be 
done;  the  walks  should  be  swept  and  the 
beds  kept  clean,  so  that  all  may  have  as  neat 
an  appearance  as  possible.  In  the  kitchen, 
garden,  weather  permitting,  sow  early  peas 
in  a sheltered  border,  early  mazagan  and 
long-pod  beans;  in  the  first  and  fourth 
week,  short- topped  radish;  towards  tlie  end 
of  the  month,  cos  and  cabbage  lettuce. 
Transplant  early  York  cabbage  and  lettuce. 
Earth  up  savoy,  brocoli,  &c.;  also  peas  and 
beans,  if  any  have  made  their  appearance. 
In  the  floicer  garden  the  attention  is  to  be 
chiefly  directed  to  increasing  the  stock  of 
potted  flowering  plants,  some  of  which  will 
require  the  assistance  of  a slight  hot- bed  to 
bring  them  forward. 

■■  February.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  repeat 
the  sowing  of  mazagan  and  long- pod  beans. 
Sow  Windsor  beans  in  the  last  week  ; short- 
topped  and  salmon  radish,  spinach,  mustard 
and  cress  twice  ; early  York,  sugar-loaf,  and 
red  cabbage  near  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  the  flower  garden  the  operations  are 
materially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather.  If  cold  and  wet,  very  little  can  be 
done  in  the  open  garden,  except  protecting 
the  bed  flowers  ; but  if  the  weather  be  open 
and  partially  dry,  the  sowing  of  annuals 
may  beattended  to,  as  also  the  transplanting 
of  some  of  the  biennials  and  perennials. 
An  extra  bed  of  ranunculuses,  and  anemones 
may  be  put  in  to  follow  those  planted  in 
autumn ; and  all  bulbs  and  tubers  still  left 
out  of  the  ground,  may  now,  especially  the 
hardiest  sort,  be  planted  safely  anywhere. 
A slight  hot- bed  will  be  required  to  raise 
seedlings  of  various  sorts  of  annual  flowers, 
and  receive  seedlings  of  former  sowing. 
Any  rough  work  may  be  performed  during 
this  month. 

March.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  most  of 
the  common  sorts  ofseeds  may  be  now  sown 
in  sheltered  borders,  if  the  ground  be  in  a 
fit  state  Turnips  and  radishes  will  require 
a warm  bed,  sea- kale  should  have  its  shoots 
blanched,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  may  be 
planted.  The  seed  of  Brussels  sprouts 
should  be  sown  as  well  as  that  of  savoy, 
brocoli,  and  successions  of  peas  and  beans. 
In  the  flower  garden,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
this  month;  all  the  operations  of  the  previous 
month  should  becon tinned.  The  bed- flowers, 
particularly  tulips,  must  be  sheltered  from 
hail- storms  and  frost.  All  the  plots  and 
borders  must  be  smoothed  with  a rake, 
preparatory  to  sowing  the  first  general  crop 
ot  hardy  annuals.  Dahlia  seed  may  now  be 
sown  in  pans,  and  the  old  tubers  placed  on 
dry  leaf-mould  on  a mild  hotbed,  or  on  a 


bark  bed  in  a stove,  peg  down  roses  and 
finish  tlie  pruning  of  them,  lay  some  and 
take  off  suckers;  slip  and  part  roots  of 
various  plants. 

April.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  conclude 
any  ol  last  month’s  operations  which  have 
been  left  unfinished.  Sow  peas,  beans, 
ciibbages,  savoys,  lettuces,  small  salad, 
spinach,  leeks  and  onions.  Plant  potatoes, 
rhubarb,  sea-kale,  kc.  lloeand  thin  turnips, 
spinach,  and  all  drilled  crops  which  stand 
too  thick.  In  the  flower  garden,  the  work 
calls  for  an  equal  amount  of  activity.  Tulips 
and  hyacinths  require  support  and  shelter 
from  the  wind,  shading  from  the  sun,  and 
protecting  from  heavy  rains.  Many  seed- 
lings, which  have  been  kept  in  frames  will 
be  fit  for  transplanting.  Another  sowing 
of  annuals,  both  hardy  and  tender,  must  be 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Seed- 
ling dahlias,  and  all  the  tender  annuals, 
require  attention  at  this  time  to  bring  them 
forward.  Cuttings  of  dahlias,  and  the  slips 
or  cuttings  of  Chinese  chrysanthemums 
must  be  brought  forward  by  potting  singly, 
and  keeping  them  on  a little  heat  till  fairly 
rooted. 

May.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  sow  succes- 
sions; towards  the  end  of  the  month,  plant 
out  celery  in  drills.  Plant  out  cauliflowers 
under  glasses;  sow  turnips,  kidney  beans, 
scarlet  runners,  and  colewort.  Plant  late 
potatoes,  and  transplant  cabbage.  Hoeing 
is  greatly  required  this  month  to  thin  crops, 
destroy  weeds,  and  loosen  the  surface.  Thin 
out  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips.  &c.  The  flower 
garden  still  demands  an  unusual  amount  of 
energy.  Sow  another  succession  of  hardy 
annuals  and  biennials,  and  thin  and  trans- 
plant some  of  those  which  had  been  sown  in 
previous  months.  Tender  annuals,  dahlias, 
chrysanthemums,  &c.,  lately  potted  and  in 
frames,  must  be  guarded  by  mats  against  the 
cold  nights  and  biting  winds,  and  likewise 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  All  stage 
and  bed-flowers  now  demand  attention  In 
shading,  propping,  and  defending  from  in- 
sects. Carnation  seed  may  be  sown.  A 
small  bed  of  ranunculus  may  be  planted  to 
flower  in  August,  and  new  beds  of  violets 
made.  Rose  trees  may  be  now  pruned  back, 
and  other  shoots  cut  back. 

June.  In  the  kitclten  garden,  the  watering 
of  newly-planted  vegetables  is,  in  this  month, 
highly  necessary ; and,  after  watering,  the 
application  of  the  hoe.  Remove  cabbage- 
stalks  not  required  for  sprouts,  and  all  de- 
caying crops.  Gather  herbs  for  drying,  just 
before  they  get  into  full  flower.  Sow  turnips 
for  autumn  use,  and  endive  for  main  crops  ; 
also  vegetable  marrows,  gourds,  and  pump- 
kins. Plant  more  late  potatoes,  if  requirM. 
Cabbages,  savoys,  &c  , may  be  placed  in  rows 
to  stand.  In  the  flower  garden,  all  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  flowering  plants  may  be 
planted  abroad  with  impunity.  Dahliasmust 
now,  if  not  done  already,  be  placed  in  their 
blooming  stations:  short  stalks  are  indis- 
pensable for  their  support  Pot  off  seed- 
lings, if  not  already  done.  Auriculas  may 
now  be  shifted;  and  tulip,  hyacinth,  and 
ranunculus  beds  will  still  require  attention. 
Carnations  now  need  careful  nursing.  Con- 
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tinue  to  plant  out  tender  annimls,  and  as 
many  greenhouse  plants  as  can  be  spared  to 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  garden;  transplant 
annuals  previously  sown  and  standing  too 
thick  ; sow  biennials,  and  propagate  by 
cuttings  every  plant  of  which  a supply  may 
be  wanted. 

July.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  remove  the 
haulm  of  peas  and  beans  immediately  they 
cease  to  be  useful,  as  they  tend  to  exhaust 
the  ground  and  to  harbour  slugs  and  snails. 
Sow  endive  and  small  salads  twice,  lettuce 
turnips  for  succession,  and  cabbage  for 
winter  coleworts.  Earth  up  brocoli,  cab- 
bage. and  potatoes.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  sow  the  last  crop  of  peas 
and  French  beans : earth  up  and  stake  the 
preceding  ones.  Plant  celery,  tie  up  lettuces 
and  endive,  and  execute  whatever  was 
omitted  last  month,  or  may  be  properly  per- 
formed in  preparation  for  the  next.  In  the 
floaer  garden,  all  omissions  of  the  preceding 
month  should  be  remedied  without  delay. 
Take  up  bulbs  and  tubers  when  the  leaves 
are  withered  ; sow  and  transplant  annuals 
to  bloom  late  ; propagate  pinks,  rockets, 
carnations,  &c. ; divide  auriculas,  and  re-pot 
them,  keeping  them  shaded  as  well  as  all 
other  plants  in  pots.  Propagate  pansies  by 
division;  sow  biennials  : prop  Chinesechrys- 
anthemums.  and  lay  down  some  of  the  long 
shoots,  to  make  bushy  plants  of  the  tops. 
Regulate  the  patches  of  previously- sown 
annuals,  and  shilt  those  of  the  greenhouse 
or  stove. 

August.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  protect  cu- 
cumbers from  heavy  rains,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  this  month.  Sow  in  the  first  week 
early  York,  dwarl,  and  sugar-loaf  cabbage; 
in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  cauliflower, 
onions,  prickly-seeded  spinach,  radish,  and 
lettuce.  In  dry  weather,  earth  up  celery  in 
trenches,  and  all  other  crops  in  drills  or 
rows.  Transplant  cabbage,  savoys,  brocoli, 
borecole,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  endive. 
Plant  out  brown  Dutch  lettuces,  taking 
precautions  against  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
and  brocoli  for  the  successions  in  spring.  In 
the  flower  garden,  if  any  bulbs  which  have 
done  flowering  yet  remain  in  the  ground, 
they  should  now  be  taken  up,  dried,  and 
stored  in  a safe  place.  Cuttings  of  azaleas 
and  similar  plants  may  be  put  in.  Roses 
may  be  budded.  Another  bed  or  two  of 
pansies  should  be  formed,  to  bloom  before 
the  frost  sets  in  Mignonette  should  be 
sown  in  pots  and  window-boxes,  to  stand 
the  winter  in  frames.  Chrysanihemums. 
dahlias,  and  all  other  tall  and  climbing 
plants  should  have  supports ; carnations, 
whether  on  staize,  bed,  or  border,  neatly 
tied  up  and  shaded,  and  layering  for  ne.xt 
year’s  stock  furnished. 

September.  In  t\\e kitchen  garden,  take  up 
potatoes  to  stand  the  winter,  sow  onions, 
lettuce  and  carrots;  small  salad  twice; 
radishes  lor  the  last  crop.  Gather  seeds  as 
they  ripen.  Prick  out  cauliflowers;  also 
lettuce  and  endive  under  shelter.  Trans- 
plant coleworts  and  the  last  crop  of  brocoli. 
In  the  flower  garden,  there  is  during  this 
imonth,  much  irregularity  of  growth,  and 
decayed  flowers  and  stems;  leaves  require 
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to  be  cleared  away.  The  seedlings  of 
biennials  and  perennials  should  be  thinned, 
and  some  of  them  planted  in  pots,  or  trans- 
planted to  beds  or  places  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain.  All  cuttings,  pipings 
or  layers,  which  are  sufficiently  rooted, 
should  also  be  removed  to  their  final  or 
temporary  stations.  Seeds  of  fine  annuals, 
now  ripe,  should  be  gathered  and  saved ; 
and  valuable  greenhouse  plants  which 
have  flowered  in  the  borders  should  be  now 
re- potted.  It  is  now  proper  time  to  prepare 
the  beds  intended  for  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
ranunculuses,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  settled  by  planting  time. 

October.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  continue  to  take  up 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet.  Blanch 
endive,  and  earth  up  the  stems  of  all  crops 
in  rows ; lay  down  brocoli,  and  hoe  out 
winter  spinach.  Sow  early  peas  and  mar- 
joram; beans  to  stand  the  winter,  also 
lettuce,  on  warm  borders.  Transplant 
cabbage,  a full  crop,  for  spring  supply  ; also 
lettuce  and  endive  in  frames.  Cut  down 
asparagus  and  dress  the  beds  with  litter  or 
short  dung.  Dig,  trench,  and  execute  all 
routine  work.  In  the  floicer  garden,  stake 
dahlias  firmly  against  the  wind.  If  any 
new  seedlings  have  not  yet  flowered,  and 
are  expected  to  prove  excellent,  they  should 
be  guarded  by  some  temporary  covering,  to 
escape  being  nipped  by  some  unexpected 
night  frost.  Chinese  chrysanthemums  stand- 
ing in  open  borders  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Finks  may  be  still  bedded  out,  and 
carnation  layers  potted.  These  last,  toge- 
ther with  all  flowers  in  pots,  must  be  duly 
supplied  with  water.  About  the  end  of  the 
month,  prepare  a heap  of  light,  fresh,  sandy 
loam,  and  a suflicieut  number  of  proper- 
sized  pots  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
bulbs  and  tnbers  as  may  be  required  for 
early  and  late  forcing ; prepare,  also,  the 
beds  for  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemones,  and 
ranunculuses,  to  be  planted  about  the 
beginning  of  next  month.  Dig  the  clumps 
or  pots  intended  for  the  hardiest  sorts  of 
bulbs  and  tubers,  which  now  require  to  be 
put  in,  namely,  narcissus  of  sorts,  snow- 
drops, scillas,  aconite,  &c.  Fot  roses, 
Persian  lilac,  and  the  difi'erent  sorts  of 
American  shrubs  and  other  flowers  to  go 
into  frames.  Perennials  may  be  taken  up, 
parted,  and  replanted;  some  of  the  more 
showy  sorts  may  be  potted  to  go  into  frames 
to  advance  their  flowering  in  spring, 
Roseries  may  be  primed  and  regulated, 
laying  down  the  long  shoots  and  straggling 
branches,  keeping  the  whole  pretty  close  to 
the  ground.  Standard  roses  require  to  be 
closely  pruned  and  well  staked. 

November  In  the  kitchen  garden,  this  is 
the  most  desirable  month  in  the  year  for 
pruning  and  transplanting  fruit  trees  and 
hushes.  Clear  off  the  old  leaves  from  sea- 
kale  and  rhubarb;  and  cover  the  crowns 
with  a layer  of  sand,  dung,  or  any  other 
protective  substance.  Finish  earthing  up 
all  crops  that  require  attention  ; cabbage 
may  still  be  planted  Secure  all  such  full- 
grown  vegetables  as  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  such  as  endive,  lettuce,  and 
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especially  brocoli  and  caiilillower.  The  last 
two  should  be  taken  from  the  earth,  and 
hung  up  by  the  stalks  in  an  outhouse  or 
shed.  In  the  Jlotoer  garden  it  is  a busy 
month.  The  previously-prepared  beds  for 
tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  ranuncu- 
luses, and  anemones,  should  all  be  planted 
during  the  llrst  lortnight.  Where  the 
Uowers  are  cultivated  in  the  best  style,  the 
collections  are  named,  and  require  much 
precision  in  placing  them  in  the  beds -,  but  1 
when  executed  according  to  the  rules  laid  j 
down,  tile  success  is  never  doubtiul.  The 
other  business  of  the  season  is,  taking  up  I 
the  tubers  of  dahlias,  marvel  of  I'eru,  &c. ; 
pruning  shrubs,  as  well  to  keep  them  in  form 
as  to  encourage  the  llowering;  all  deader 
decaying  stems  and  leaves  must  be  cleared 
oil' ; the  ground  dug,  the  patches  of  peren- 
nial flowers  reduced,  vacancies  filled  up, 
edges  repaired ; and  the  whole  garden  should 
receive  a general  brushing  over,  laying  all 
as  neatly  for  the  winter  as  possible. 

December.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
general  operations  for  this  month  are  similar 
to  those  for  November.  When  the  weather 
permits,  prepare  the  ground  for  spring  crops. 
In  frosty  weather,  dung  may  be  got  on  the 
land,  if  the  ground  be  not  too  wet,  pro- 
ceed with  digging,  trenching,  and  ridging. 
In  the Jlawer  garden,  there  is  but  little  to  do.  ] 
If  very  hard  frost  sets  in,  some  of  the  beds  ' 
planted  in  the  two  preceding  months,  may  i 
require  an  occasional  covering  of  mats, 
supported  by  hoops.  The  young  seedlings 
of  mignonette,  and  other  flowers  in  frames,  ' 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Indeed,  everything 
liable  to  be  hurt  by  frost,  must  have  some 
kind  of  protection.  A lew  more  pots  of 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  also  another  succession 
of  annual  flowers,  may  be  sown  in  pots  to 
go  into  frames,  and  be  forwarded  for 
planting  abroad  in  the  spring. 

YKAST.— Tliis  forms  an  active  agent  in 
many  of  the  processes  connected  with 
domestic  economy.  There  are  a variety  of 
ways  of  making  it,  and  the  following  will  be 
found  among  the  best 1.  Boil,  say  on 
a Monday  morning,  two  ounces  of  the  best 
hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  for  half  an 
hour ; strain  it,  and  let  the  liquor  remain 
till  lukewarm  ; then  put  in  a small  handlul 
of  salt  and  half  a pound  of  sugar  ; beat  up  a 
pound  of  the  best  flour  with  some  of  the 
liquor,  and  then  mix  all  well  together.  Ou 
Wednesday,  add  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
boiled  and  afterwards  mashed ; let  these 
stand  till  Thursday  ; then  strain  the  mix- 
ture, and  put  It  into  bottles,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Observe  to  stir  it  frequently  while 
being  made,  and  keep  it  near  the  tire. 
Before  using,  shake  the  bottle  well.  This 
yeast  will  keep  in  a cool  place  for  two 
months,  and  is  in  its  best  condition  at  the 
latter  part  of  that  time.  One  recommenda- 
tion of  this  preparation  is,  that  it  ferments 
spontaneously,  not  requiring  the  aid  of  other 
yeast;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  ferment 
thoroughly  in  the  earthen  bowl  in  which  it 
is  made,  it  may  be  corked  up  tightly,  imme- 
diately it  is  bottled.  2.  Into  two  quarts  of 
water,  put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  hops, 
two  potatoes  sliced,  a tablespoonful  of  malt. 


or  sugar;  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  strain 
through  a sieve,  let  the  liquor  stand  until 
milk- warm,  then  add  a little  German  yeast 
I'or  a first  quickening;  afterwards  some  of 
this  yeast  will  answer  the  purpose.  Let  it 
stand  in  a large  jar  or  jug  till  siiiriciently 
risen.  Then,  put  into  an  earthen  bottle  a 
part  of  the  yeast  lor  a future  quickening, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  till  required 
for  a fresh  making.  This  quantity  is  for  a 
stone  of  flour  ; wlien  using  it,  put  the  yeast 
to  half  or  more  ol  the  flour,  and  two  quarts 
of  warm  water,  mix  well ; let  it  stand  and 
rise;  knead  up  with  the  rest  of  the  flour, 
put  the  paste  into  or  upon  tins,  let  it  stand 
to  rise,  bake,  and  a very  good  bread  will  be 
produced.  3.  Boil  a pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a 
little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  for  ait 
hour;  when  milk- warm,  bottle  it,  and  cork 
it  closely.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  one  pint  of  it  will  make 
eighteen  pounds  of  bread.  4.  Take  a small 
teacuplul  of  split  or  bruised  peas,  pour  on 
them  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
remain  in  a vessel  in  an  oven  or  before  the 
fire  for  several  hours.  After  thus  remaining, 
the  water  will  have  a froth  on  it,  and 
produce  sufficient  good  yeast  for  eight 
pounds  of  bread.  5.  Boil  m two  quarts  of 
water,  a handful  of  hops,  one  ajiple,  one 
potato,  sliced  ; while  hot.  strain  the  liquor, 
and  stir  in  coarse  wheat  flour  until  a thick 
paste  is  produced.  Grate  a large  apple,  and 
a large  potato,  put  them  into  a gallon  jar, 
and  pour  in  the  paste;  when  sufficiently 
cold,  add  a little  yeast;  in  twelve  hours  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  6.  Put  a handful  of  hops 
to  three  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  lor 
two  hours  ; then  strain  the  hops  away,  and 
mix  a pint  of  flour  with  the  liquor,  and 
while  hot,  a teacupful  of  moist  sugar  ; let  it 
remain  until  it  is  lukewarm,  then  work  it 
w’ith  a teacupful  of  yeast,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly ; let  it  stand  tor  twenty-tour  hours, 
and  then  put  it  into  jars  for  use.  Quantity, 
one  quart  of  the  mixture  to  a bushel  of 
flour. 

With  a view  ot  placing  the  mode  of 
making  good  yeast  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
following  further  instructions  are  given  ; — 
The  vessel  in  which  the  yeast  is  made, 
should  be  a wide  earthenware  milk- bowl, 
capable  of  holding  about  six  quarts,  and  in 
this,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk,  during  the  extra  time 
of  making;  w'hich  will  be  most  readily 
effected,  by  letting  the  vessel  stand  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  fire.  When  yeast 
is  bottled,  it  must  not  be  put  into  the 
bottles  too  soon,  nor  must  the  corks  be 
forced  in  too  tightly,  or  the  bottles  will 
burst.  Seltzer-water  bottles  are  e.xcellent 
for  this  purpose.  The  bottles  must  be  kept 
in  a cool  place,  and  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed.  When  yeast  is  newly  made,  a 
larger  quantity  of  it  will  be  required  to 
raise  the  bread  than  when  it  is  six  or  eight 
weeks  old. 

YEAST  CAKE.— Take  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
ten  ounces  of  butter,  and  four  pounds  of 
currants  ; set  sponge,  with  half  of  the  flour, 
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and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  in  a pint 
of  milk  ; work  the  butter  and  sugar  in  the 
other  half  of  the  flour  with  half  a pint  of 
milk;  add  the  other  ingredients,  mix  all 
together,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a hoop  or  tin 
for  three  hours. 

Flour,  2Jlbs. ; sugar,  ilb. ; butter, 
lOozs. ; currants,  4lbs. ; yeast,  3 tablespoon- 
fuls ; milk,  li  pint. 

YEAST  DUMPLINGS.-Roll  as  much 
bread-dough  as  may  be  required  into  small 
balls,  drop  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  These  may 
be  either  eaten  with  gravy,  or  with  melted 
butter  and  sugar,  flavoured  with  wine,  &c. 
They  are  also  nice  when  eaten  with  treacle. 

YEAST,  GERMAN.— This  substance  is 
the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  grape 
wine.  It  is  partially  dried,  and  then  ex- 
ported in  bags.  Large  quantities  are  im- 
ported into  England,  and  forwarded  to  the 
various  agents  residing  in  the  chief  towns. 
If  a person  is  desirous  of  obtaining  this 
yeast,  he  should  apply  to  the  nearest  baker 
or  confectioner,  who  wili  either  be  able  to 
furnish  a supply,  or  to  give  information 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  German  yeast 
may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  lor  which 
the  ordinary  yeast  from  malt  liquor  is 
employed ; it  will  not,  however,  keep  very 
long. 

YEAST  POULTICE.-Mix  five  ounces  of 
yeast  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water  ; 
with  these,  stir  up  a pound  of  flour,  so  as  to 
make  a poultice ; place  it  by  the  fire  till  it 
swells,  and  use.  This  poultice  acts  ns  a 
stimulant  and  emollient,  and  is  applied  to 
indolent  abscesses  and  sores. 

YEAST,  TO  Preserve.— When  the  yeast 
is  taken  from  new  beer,  it  must  be  put  into 
a clean  linen  bag,  and  laid  in  a vessel  half- 
filled  with  dried  and  sifted  wood-ashes  ; the 
whole  is  then  to  be  covered  to  the  thickness 
of  three  or  four  inches  with  similar  ashes, 
and  then  pressed  together;  the  yeast  should 
be  then  suffered  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer,  if  necessary,  when  the 
ashes  will  absorb  all  the  moisture,  and  the 
yeast  acquire  the  consistence  of  a thick 
paste.  It  must  now  be  formed  into  small 
masses  or  balls,  dried  by  a moderate  heat, 
and  kept  in  bags  in  a cool,  dry  place ; when 
required  for  use,  as  many  of  these  balls  as 
are  necessary,  are  to  be  dissolved  in  warm 
water  or  warm  beer,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  fermentation. 
Another  method,  is  to  beat  up  the  newly- 
made  yeast  with  a whisk  until  it  is  quite 
thin  and  smooth ; then  spread  it  in  thin 
layers  upon  plates,  adding  coat  upon  coat, 
as  the  previous  depositary  becomes  dry,  and 
until  a thickness  of  about  half  an  inch  is 
attained ; the  yeast  is  then  removed  from 
the  plates,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
kept  for  use,  in  air-tight  bottles.  Common 
ale  yeast  may  be  kept  fresh  and  fit  for  use, 
several  months,  by  the  following  method  ; — 
Put  a quantity  of  it  into  a close  canvas  bag, 
and  gently  squeeze  out  the  moisture  in  a 
screw  press,  till  the  remaining  matter  be  as 
firm  and  stiff  ns  clay.  In  this  state,  it  may 
be  closeiy  packed  up  in  a tight  cask,  for 
securing  it  from  theair,  and  will  keep  fresh, 
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sound,  and  fit  for  use  for  a long  time. 
Another  method  is  to  stir  aquantity  of  yeast, 
and  work  it  well  with  a whisk  till  it  seems 
liquid  and  thin.  Then  get  a large  wooden 
dish  or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a soft 
brush  lay  on  a thin  layer  of  yeast,  turning 
the  mouth  downwards,  to  prevent  its  getting 
dusty,  but  so  that  the  air  may  come  in  to  dry 
it.  When  that  coat  of  crust  is  sutiiciently 
dried,  lay  on  another,  which  serve  in  the 
same  manner,  and  continue  putting  on  others 
as  they  dry,  till  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
which  will  be  useful  on  many  occasions. 
But  be  sure  the  yeast  in  the  vessel  be  dry 
before  more  be  laid  on.  AYhen  wanted  for 
use,  cut  a piece  out,  lay  it  in  warm  water, 
stir  it  together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If 
for  brewing,  take  a handful  of  birch  tied 
together,  dip  it  into  the  yeast,  and  hang  it 
to  dry,  taking  care  to  keep  it  free  from  dust. 
AYhen  the  beer  is  fit  to  set  to  work,  throw 
in  one  of  these,  and  it  will  work  as  well  as 
fresh  yeast.  Whip  it  about  in  the  wort  and 
then  let  it  lie.  AVhen  the  beer  works  well 
take  out  the  broom,  dry  it  again,  and  it  will 
do  for  the  next  brewing. 

YELLOW  DYE,  for  Silk,  Ribbon,  etc. 
—Boil  a large  handlul  of  horseradish  leaves 
in  two  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour  ; 
then  drain  off  the  liquid  from  the  leaves, 
and  soak  in  it  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
dried ; when  the  colour  is  deemed  to  be 
suUioiently  deep,  take  out  the  articles,  rinse 
them  in  cold  water,  and  spread  them  out  to 
dry.  A very  fine  yellow  colour  will  be  thus 
produced. 

YELLOW  DYE,  FOR  Silk,  Stuffs,  ani> 
Paper.— Heat  over  a clear  fire,  in  a clean 
copper  pan,  half  a pound  of  acacia  flowers, 
before  they  are  full  blown ; continually 
stirring  them  briskly  ; when  they  assume  a 
yellow  hue,  pour  a little  water  over  them; 
let  it  boil  till  it  becomes  of  a considerable 
consistence,  and  has  also  acquired  a deeper 
colour.  Then  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
piece  of  coarse  silk,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce 
of  finely  pulverized  alum,  and  an  ounce  of 
calcined  aud  finely  powdered  oyster  shells. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  bottle  it 
for  use. 

I YELLOW  FEVER.— A disease  almost 
peculiar  to  tropical  climates,  and  countries 
exposed  to  dry  sultry  heats,  and  which  has 
the  peculiarity  of  more  frequently  attacking 
men  than  women.  Yellow  fever  is  indicated 
by  all  the  primary  symptoms  of  fever,  by 

reat  pain  in  the  head  and  eye- balls,  great 

rowsiness,  clammy  mouth,  furred  tongue, 
skin  hot,  dry,  and  hard;  bilious  vomiting, 
jaundiced  appearance  of  eyes  and  skin, 
frequent  retching  and  vomiting  of  frothy 
bile;  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  delirium;  petechioe  or  purple  spots 
break  out  over  the  body;  the  colour  of  the 
vomit  changes  to  black,  and  a black  fur  lines 
the  teeth,  lips,  and  mouth,  htemorrhage  takes 
place  from  the  mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  and 
bowels  ; the  pulse  sinks  to  an  imperceptible 
thread;  and  if  unrelieved,  hiccough  super- 
venes and  terminates  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  depends 
upon  the  type  of  the  fever  that  is  developed 
iu  its  progress,  which  though  inflammatory 
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and  intermittent  in  ita  first  stages,  becomes 
intensely  typhoid  in  ita  last.  The  three 
most  important  systems,  and  which  with 
modifications,  constitute  the  sole  practice, 
in  tliis  disease,  arc  cold  afi'naions.  bleeding 
and  purgatives ; but  these  must  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  to  avert  the  ooming-on  of  the  second 
or  typhoid  stage  if  possible. 

YEW  TREE. — The  yew  is  one  of  the 
slowest  growing  trees  we  have,  and  a very 
little  attention,  by  taking  the  points  of  the 
principal  shoots  ofiT,  will  keep  it  in  the  form 
of  a shrub  for  an  almost  indefinite  time; 
treated  in  this  way,  it  is  sometimes  of  value 
for  filling  between  the  boles  of  the  trees  in 
distant  shrubberies,  as  it  will  bear  the  con- 
finement of  such  a place,  and  is  not  affected 
by  the  drip.  On  the  other  hand,  if  It  is 
desired  to  assume  the  tree  form,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  leading  shoot, 
for,  as  in  the  fir  tribe,  its  loss  is  not  readily 
repaired.  As  a hedge- plant  in  situations 
where  a perfect  screen  from  sweeping  winds 
is  required,  the  yew  would  be  unrivalled 
but  for  ita  slow  groivth  ; it,  however,  bears 
removing  very  well,  even  when  of  great 
age,  and  this  admits  of  large  plants  being 
employed,  and  thus  a good  edge  may  be 
formed  at  once.  It  bears  clipping  so  well 
that,  with  attention  to  its  early  training, 
every  part  may  be  kept  verdant,  and  equally 
full  from  bottom  to  top;  this  docility  under 
the  shears  used  to  make  ita  great  favourite, 
when  sculptured  articles  of  the  kind  were 
fashionable.  When  once  established,  the 
yew  hedge  is  more  durable  than  any  other, 
exceeding  even  masonry  in  the  time  it  will 
last.  It  should  be  clipped  twice  a year,  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  and 
will  then  remain  perfect.  Yew  trees  del'ght 
in  moist,  rich  soils  ; they  grow  best  in  deep 
loams  or  clay,  but  will  live  where  it  is  much 
drier  ; they  are  usually  raised  from  seed,  or 
at  least  the  common  kinds,  which  produce  it 
freely.  This  is  gathered  in  autumn  and 
mixed  with  sand,  to  be  thrown  in  a heap  in 
a shed,  and,  after  turning  two  or  three 
times,  the  pulp  rots,  and  in  spring,  the 
stones  are  sown  in  light,  rich  earth,  being 
covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Part  of  the 
plants  come  up  in  the  same  season,  and  the 
remainder  in  that  following.  The  choicer 
sorts  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  years’ 
old  wood ; the  terminal  shoots  of  the 
branches  form  the  best,  and  pieces  of  about 
six  inches  in  length  are  to  be  preferred. 
These,  taken  off  either  in  April  or  August, 
and  bedded  rather  thiekly  into  a shaded 
border,  form  rooted  plants  in  a year.  They 
are  usually  left  undisturbed  till  two  years 
old,  and  the  removal  of  those  pieces  which 
do  not  strike,  generally  leaves  them  plenty 
of  room.  They  are  afterwards  planted  in 
nursery  rows  ; but  their  subsequent  progress 
is  so  slow,  that  few  besides  the  commercial 
grower  ever  attempt  to  raise  them  The 
seedlings  receive  similar  treatment  ; and  in 
each  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  leading  shoots  till  the  plants  have 
aicained  a couple  of  feet  in  height,  when,  if 
desired  for  nedges,  they  may  be  topped,  and 


tlie  lateral  shoots  cut  in  and  trained.  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  month  for  removing  these 
trees,  whether  old  or  young. 

I — The  amount  of 

labour,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
performed,  in  agricultural  practice,  are  ma- 
terially infiuenced  by  the  manner  in  which 
cattle  are  yoked  to  the  plough.  There  are 
two  methods  in  general  use:  one.  yoking  in 
pairs;  the  other,  yoking  in  a single  line. 
There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  each  way  ; and  the  only  method 
of  arriving  at  a just  conclusion  is  to  compare 
these,  and  apply  the  deduction  to  such 
special  circumstances  as  may  exist.  A dis- 
advantage of  yoking  in  pairs  is,  that  In 
ploughing  the  furrows  betwixt  the  ridges, 
the  land-cattle  go  upon  the  ploughed  land, 
and  tread  it  down  with  their  feet;  this, 
especially  if  the  land  is  wet,  hurts  it  very 
much.  Another  disadvantage  is,  that  when 
there  is  but  as  much  of  the  ridge  nnploiighed 
as  to  aPow  the  land-cattle  to  go  upon  it 
with  difficulty,  they  are  frequently  either 
going  into  the  opposite  furrow,  and  thereby 
giving  the  plough  too  much  land  ; or,  which 
is  worse,  they  are  jostling  the  furrow-cattle 
upon  the  ploughed  land.  lYhen  cattle  are 
yoked  in  a line,  they  all  go  in  a furrow. 
This  necessitates  the  giving  the  plough 
more  land  than  ordinarily.  Another  dis- 
advantage is.  that  horses  and  oxen,  under 
such  conditions,  are  apt  to  throw  the  burden 
on  their  fellows.  This  they  have  a better 
opportunity  of  doing  when  yoked  in  a line, 
as  each  pulls  by  the  traces  of  the  one  behind 
him : and.  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  foremost  horse,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
when  they  neglect  their  work.  Another 
inconvenience  attending  yoking  cattle  in  a 
line  is,  that  when  the  fore-cattle  are  all 
yoked  to  tlie  traces  of  the  hindmost,  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  the  beam  to  which  the 
draught  is  fixed  is  much  lower  than  the 
shoulders  of  the  first  horse,  by  which  the 
rest  pull,  such  a weight  must  be  laid  upon 
his  back  or  shoulders  as  must  render  him 
incapable  of  giving  any  assistanca  IVhen  a 
body  is  to  be  moved  forward,  the  nearer  the 
direction  of  the  force  applied,  approaches  to 
the  direction  of  the  body,  the  greater  is  the 
influence  exercised;  and.  therefore,  as  the 
plough  moves  horizontally,  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  united  draught  of  a plough 
with  the  cattle  yoked  two  abreast  is  more 
horizontally  inclined  than  the  direction  of 
the  draught  in  a plough  with  the  cattle 
yoked  in  a line,  the  same  force  applied  will 
have  greater  influence.  This  fact  is  con- 
firmed when  the  cattle  are  yoked  in  pairs  ; 
for  each  has  then  a separate  draught  The 
goadsraan  knows  by  the  position  of  the 
yokes,  whenever  one  of  the  horses  does  not 
draw  equally  well  with  his  fellow  ; and  the 
ploughman  perceives,  by  the  going  of  the 
plough,  whenever  either  of  the  two  pairs 
does  not  draw  equally  well  with  the  other; 
for  if  the  pair  that  go  foremost  neglect  their 
work,  the  plough  is  pulled  out  of  the  ground  ; 
and  if  the  pair  that  go  hindmost  neglect 
their  work,  the  plough  enters  the  soil  too 
deeply.  These  different  modes  of  yoking 
arc,  also,  in  a great  measure  dependent  on 
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the  particular  soil.  tVheii  the  land  is  stdl’ 
and  the  labour  severe,  yoking  the  cattle  in 
pairs  seems  preferable,  as  it  afl'ords  the 
Btronftest  draught;  and  when  the  land  is 
wet  and  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  the 
treading  of  the  cattle,  the  yoking  them  in  a 
line  coniines  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  prevents  a great  amount  of 
harm. 

YORKSIIIKE  BACON.— It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  bacon  which  conies  from 
Yorkshire  is  the  best  of  this  kind  of  food. 
The  peculiarity  of  flavour  depends  upon  the 
mode  ol  curing,  which  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner  Alter  killing,  the  meat 
is  suU'ered  to  hang  lor  twenty-Iyur  hours, 
before  being  cut  up ; saltpetre  is  then 
rubbed  ill,  in  the  proportion  ol  one  pound  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  meat, 
and  Irom  twenty -one  to  twenty -eight 
pounds  of  common  salt ; this  being  well 
rubbed  in,  the  meat  is  laid  in  a tub  kept  lor 
that  purpose.  Having  lain  for  a fortnight, 
it  is  turned  over,  and  about  seven  pounds  of 
salt  is  applied,  alter  which  the  meat  is  lelt 
for  a fortnight  longer  ; it  is  then  taken  out, 
and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  the  inside 
washed  over  with  quicklime  and  water,  to 
preserve  it  from  the  bacon- fly  and  prevent 
it  turning  rancid ; it  is  then  hung  up  in  a 
spare  room  away  from  all  heat,  but  where  it 
is  perfectly  dry. 

YORKSHIRE  BISCUITS.— Mix  a small 
teaspoon! ul  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
very  little  salt  with  a pound  of  flour  ; rub 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  ol  butter,  add  one 
egg,  well  beaten,  and  as  much  butter-milk 
as  will  render  the  mass  ol  a stiff  paste; 
knead  till  quite  smooth  ; roll  it,  cut  out  the 
biscuits  ; prick  them,  and  bake  immediately 
in  a moderately  hot  oven. 

Eiour,  11b. ; bi-carbonate  of  soda,  1 
small  teaspoouful ; salt,  sufficient;  butter, 
jib. ; egg,  1 ; butter-milk,  sufUcient. 

YORKSHIRE  CAKE. — To  one  quart  of 
lukewarm  milk  add  a quarter  of  a jiint  of 
good  ale  yeast,  and  mix  them  well  together 
with  euough  flour  to  make  a thick  butter ; 
let  it  stand  in  a warm  place  till  it  rises  as 
high  as  it  can  ; then  rub  half  a pound  of 
butter  into  some  flour,  and  mix  with  it  four 
eggs;  beat  all  well  together,  add  sufficient 
flour  to  make  it  into  dough,  and  let  it  stand 
for  halt  au  hour;  then  work  it  lightly  up 
and  make  into  buns,  put  them  on  tins  in  a 
slow  oven,  cover  them  with  a light  cloth, 
and  toast  them  with  butter. 

Milk,  1 quart;  yeast,  j pint;  flour, 
sufficient;  butter,  jib.;  eggs,  4. 

YORKSHIRE  CAUDLE. — Take  a piut 
of  new  milk,  turn  it  with  sack  ; then  strain, 
and  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  two  blades  of 
mace,  three  slices  ol  white  bread,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Boll  over  a slow  fire,  then 
beat  the  yolks  of  lour  eggs,  and  the 
whiles  of  two;  stir  into  the  caudle  to 
thicken,  taking  care  to  stir  one  way  lor  fear 
ol  curdling  it ; sweeteu  to  taste,  and  serve 
warm. 

YORKSHIRE  MUFFIN.S. — Seta  sponge 
With  a portion  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  and 


half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  stirred  into 
the  midst  of  two  pounds  ol  flour  ';  set  it  in  a 
rather  warm  place,  covered  with  a cloth; 
when  well  risen,  melt  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  the  remainder  of  the  pint  of  milk  ; mix  it 
into  the  flour,  adding  a little  salt  and  two 
eggs,  well  beaten  ; beat  the  dough  for 
twenty  minutes  ; then  make  it  up  into  balls, 
on  a board  well  dredged  with  flour ; lay  a 
cloth  in  a tray  before  the  fire,  but  not  too 
near ; dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  as  the 
balls  are  made,  place  them  at  a certain 
distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  run  into  each  other  in  rising ; cover 
them  with  a cloth,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  lay  them  on  hot  tins;  shape  them 
with  a knife,  and  bake  them  in  a quick 
oven. 

gg*  Flour,  2lbs.;  milk,  1 pint;  butter, 
2oz«. ; eggs,  2 ; German  yeast,  joz. 

YORKSHIRE  BUDDING.— '1  his  highly 
esteemed  and  excellent  pudding  may  be 
made  in  a variety  of  ways,  the  following 
methods  being  the  best : — 1.  Take  two  eggs, 
a pint  of  milk  or  of  water,  and  half  a lea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  beat  these  well  together, 
put  six  large  tablespoonluls  of  flour  into  a 
basin,  gradually  incorporate  with  it  the  eggs, 
and  the  milk  or  water  to  a smooth  batter, 
and  beat  these  together  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Place  over  this  the  meat  wliioli  is  to  be 
roasted  or  baked.  Where  it  is  wished  to  retain 
the  gravy  for  other  purposes,  the  pudding 
may  be  baked  in  the  following  manner: — 
Rub  a tablespoonful  of  dripping  over  the 
bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  baking- pan, 
and  into  this,  pour  the  batter  through  a 
straiuer;  bake  the  pudding  for  an  hour  and 
a hall,  frequently  turning  the  pan,  to  allow 
of  the  pudding  becoming  uniloimly  brown. 
2.  Rub  half  a teaspoonful  of  baking-powder 
quite  smooth,  mix  it  well  with  six  ounces  of 
flour,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  a 
stiff  baiter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt  -,  beat 
the  whole  till  perfectly  smooth;  add  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  as  much  milk  as,  with 
the  quantity  previously  used,  will  make  a 
pint  in  all.  Melt  some  butter  in  a large  flat 
dish  or  tin  ; pour  in  the  batter  ; bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  3.  Make  a still’  batter  of  the 
beaten  whites  and  yolks  of  three  eggs,  half 
a pound  of  flour,  a pint  and  a hall  of  cold 
milk,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  ale.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
shallow  dish  previously  heated,  by  being 
placed  under  the  joint  which  is  being 
roasted.  This  pudding  will  take  two  hours 
to  cook  before  a good  lire.  4 Take  six  eggs, 
and  an  equal  number  of  tablespoonluls  of 
flour,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Whisk  the 
eggs  well,  strain,  and  mix  them  gradually 
with  the  flour,  then  pour  in  by  degrees  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  reduce  the  batter  to 
the  consistence  of  rather  thin  cream.  Have 
a pan  warmed  in  readiness  ; beat  the  batter 
briskly  and  lightly  the  instant  before  it  is 
poured  in,  watch  it  carefully  to  prevent 
burning,  and  let  the  edges  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  fire.  When  the  pudding  is 
quite  firm  in  every  part,  and  well-coloured 
on  the  surface,  turn  the  under  side  to  brown. 
6.  Mix  five  tablespoonluls  of  flour  with  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten ; 
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Jjutter  a shallow  pan,  pour  the  mixture  into 
it,  and  bake  under  the  meat. 

ijg"  1.  Eggs,  2 ; milk  or  water,  l pint ; 
salt,  i teaspoonful ; flour,  6 tablespoonfuls. 
2.  Baking-powder,  i teaspoonful ; flour, 
60ZS. ; miik,  1 pint ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; 
eggs,  2.  3.  Eggs,  3 : flour.  Jib. ; milk,  IJ 
pint ; salt,  1 tcaspoouful ; ale,  2 table- 
spoonfuls. 4.  Eggs,  C ; flour,  G tablcspoon- 
fuls ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; milk,  suflioient. 
5.  Flour,  6 tablespoonfuls ; milk,  1 quart ; 
eggs,  4. 

YOKKSHIRE  SALAD.— Mix  a table- 
spoonful of  treacle  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar ; add  a little  black  pepper,  and 
shred  lettuces  into  the  mixture,  and  young 
onions,  if  liked. 

YUCCA.— A plant  called,  also.  “Adam’s 
needle.”  It  constitutes  one  of  the  aloe-like 
genera  with  thick,  sharp- pointed  leaves,  and 
many  of  the  species  appear  very  ornamental 
when  planted  out  in  borders  or  in  lawns. 
The  plant  will  grow  in  any  common  border 
where  the  situation  is  a dry  one;  and  where 
nature  has  denied  this,  the  best  way  is  to 
plant  the  yucca  on  a hillock  of  suitable 
compost  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
garden,  covering  the  whole  with  turf. 

YULE  CAKE.— Take  one  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  and 
a half  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  currants,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  one  pound  of  sweetmeats, 
two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  ten  eggs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Melt  the 
butter  to  a cream,  and  put  in  the  sugar. 
Stir  it  tiil  quite  light,  adding  the  alispiceand 
pounded  cinnamon,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
take  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  work  them 
two  or  three  at  a time ; and  the  whites  of 
the  same  must  by  this  time  be  beaten  into  a 
strong  snow  quite  ready  to  work  in.  As  the 
paste  must  not  stand  to  ohiil  the  butter,  or 
it  wiii  be  heavy,  work  in  the  whites  gradualiy , 
then  add  the  orange-peel,  lemon,,  and  citron, 
cnt  in  fine  strips,  and  the  cnrrants,  which 
must  be  mixed  in  well,  with  the  almonds  ; 
then  add  the  sifted  fionr  and  a glass  of 
brandy.  Bake  this  cake  in  a tin  hoop,  in  a 


hot  oven  for  three  hours,  and  put  twelve 
slieets  of  paper  under  it  to  keep  it  from 
burning. 

I®'  Fresh  butter,  lib. ; sugar,  ilb. ; flour 
IJlbs.;  currants,  2ibs.  ; brandy,  i glass; 
sweetmeats,  lib.;  sweet  almonds,  2ozs. ; 
eggs,  10 ; allspice,  Joz. ; cinnamon,  Joz. 


ZINC.— A metal  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  native  state,  but  is  obtained  from  its 
ores,  which  are  chiefly  the  sulphuret  and 
carbonate  of  zinc.  It  has  a brilliant 
metaliic  lustre,  and  a bluish  white  colour. 
It  is  so  hard  as  to  be  filed  with  some 
difficulty,  and  its  toughness  is  such  as  to 
require  a great  amount  of  force  to  break  it 
when  the  mass  is  considerable.  It  under- 
goes little  alteration,  even  by  the  combined 
operation  of  air  and  moisture  at  common 
temperatures.  When  heated  to  between  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  and  300“ 
Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  both  malleable  and 
ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  into  sheets 
and  drawn  otherwise.  Exposed  to  a white 
heat,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  it  sublimes 
and  is  condensed  unchanged. 

ZINC  LOTION.— Sulphate  of  zinc,  one 
drachm  ; water,  one  pint.  This  is  a drying 
wash  used  in  cracking  of  the  skin,  and  after 
burns  and  scalds,  to  heal  them  and  arrest 
the  discharge. 

ZINC  OINTMENT. —This  is  made  by 
rubbing  weii  together  one  ounce  of  oxide  of  f 
zinc,  and  six  ounces  of  hog’s  lard.  This  ■ 
ointment  is  useful  for  children,  it  is  also  ) 
commonly  used  for  dressing  the  sores  remain-  • 
ing  after  scalds  and  burns,  to  absorb  the 
great  discharge  which  generally  follows;  and  1 
It  is  a very  good  application  to  cracked  1 
skin,  from  which  a watery  fluid  oozes  and  1 
I irritates  the  neighbouring  akin. 


THE  END. 
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